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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, Ist August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.380 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing) , Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Albernt) , Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Raymond 
(Beauharnios-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), 
Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled. He read two prepared statements viz. 
“The Union’s Plan for Settlement” and ‘‘Labour Sacrifices” and was examined 
thereon. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.80 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o'clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present:. Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comozx-Albernz) , Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Raymond 
(Beauharnios-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), 
Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 
Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled and questioned. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. until Friday, August 2, at 11.30 
—o’clock a.m. 
| JOHN T. DUN, 

Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMONS, 
August 1, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. I will ask Mr. Millard to resume the stand. 


Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian National Director, United Steel Workers 


of America, recalled. 


The CuairnMANn: Are you through with Mr. Millard’s cross-examination? 

Some hon. Mremprrs: No. 

The CuatrmMan: If you are not through we will proceed on that before 
Mr. Millard gives us his proposals. 

_ Mr. Buacxmore: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would not be wise for him 
to give his proposals first. 

The CHARMAN: It is up to the committee to decide. 

Mr. Buackmore: I think, Mr. Chairman, personally, that it is of very 
great importance that Mr. Millard give his full statement at as early a date 
as possible. 

The CHairman: Is that the wish of the committee? 


Agreed. 


The Wirnuss: I noticed yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that the members of 
the committee when they received copies of my brief turned to the back page 
first. I hope they will not do that this moraine when I am eee with our 
proposals. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Have you copies of the brief you are presenting to us 
this morning? . 

The Wirness: Yes. They will be distributed in a moment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I now present to you the 
union’s plan for settlement :— 


THE UNION’S PLAN FOR SETTLEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


I come now to the paramount problem, that is, the problem of getting the 
steel strike settled so that production may be resumed—and increased—in the 
steel industry and in many related industries. 

We have been searching for a solution which would provide a measure of 
justice to the steelworkers and at the same time serve the best national interests. 
In other words, a solution which would assure the steelworkers some security 
and more adequate real income, and at the same time enable the nation as a 
whole to reach higher standards by i increasing production, increasing productivity 
and stabilizing prices and living costs. 
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Throughout the whole of the present dispute we have kept in mind the 
fact that steel is a basic industry. We fully appreciate that the framework 
of labour relations and the scale of wage rates in steel are certain to influence 
the Canadian economy as a whole. Here we are in agreement with Mr. Donald - 
Gordon and others who have appeared before the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

The steelworkers have an interest, no less than any other group of citizens, 
in protecting and strengthening the Canadian economy as a whole. On the 
other hand, it would be unjust and unsound, merely because steel is an important 
basic industry, to deny the steelworkers advantages which have already been 
granted in secondary industries of lesser importance. That policy would mean 
that people in non-essential occupations would receive the most favoured 
treatment, while people doing the most essential work in the basic industries 
- most vital to Canadian prosperity would receive the least favourable treatment. 
Such a policy is certainly not in the national interest. 

The committee has heard the case for ‘the steelworkers. We believe it 
is a very strong case, so strong that it has the sympathy and support of many 
Canadians in all walks of life. 

The committee has also heard what might be called the case for economic 
stabilization, presented with great ability and distinction by Mr’ Donald Gordon. 
The gist of his case is that: however just may be the claims of the steelworkers 
and other workers, they must, in large part, be postponed or deferred until 
such time as production overtakes demand. Mr. Gordon reinforces his case 
with the threat that if wage increases go beyond a certain point, the effort to 
hold the price line will be abandoned. 

Now if there is real substance in the steelworkers’ case (as there is) and 
if there is real substance in Mr. Gordon’s case (as there is), then the national 
interests require us to find a reconciliation between the two—there must. be a 
synthesis. 

We accept the responsibility for making a constructive contribution in 
the endeavour to reach a fair and reasonable settlement. 


PRELIMINARY POINTS 


Before advancing our proposals, there are certain points of explanation 
which ought to be made clear. 

One is that the proposals we make are put forward on behalf of the 
National Advisory Committee. If acceptable to you, as representatives of the 
public, and to the employers, the National Advisory Committee will recommend 
and urge acceptance by members of the union, and we are confident that the 
majority would vote in favour of the settlement proposed. 

At the same time, it should be understood that, in recommending acceptance 
to our members, it would be necessary for us to give them the most definite and 
positive assurances that the settlement will be implemented, without any danger 
of being torpedoed later by some board or other agency. 

The next point—and it is equally important—is that we are no longer 
interested in what has been called “ horse-trading.” We feel that the problem 
has gone far beyond that stage now. We are not interested in bargaining 
counters; the situation is too grave and too urgent for time to be wasted in 
that kind of game. Our proposals represent our very best pyr to find a 
solution, and we ask that they be accepted as such. 


Prick STABILIZATION 


It is also necessary for us to make clear wherein we agree with the advice 
given by Mr. Donald Gordon, and wherein we cannot agree. 

We agree with Mr. Gordon that. wage increases accompanied by inereases 
in the cost of living are a delusion—they are not real wage increases. It is 
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also true that price increases without wage increases result in a reduction in 
real wages—a wage cut—and this is a point we think should get more attention. 
Our people have suffered a very severe wage cut in the last four or five months. 

We agree with Mr. Gordon that it is in the interests of the workingman 
and of the whole community to maintain stability of prices, and that there 
must be price controls to protect us all against inflation. 

We agree with Mr. Gordon that it is urgently important to get ahead with 
production so that there will be more goods available for distribution and less 
pressure towards inflation. We are even prepared to agree that some of the 
legitimate wage claims of the workers must be deferred or postponed until 
production is further advanced than it is today. 

But that is not the whole story. 


THe Facts:-ABoutT PRICES 


Mr. Gordon’s evidence sounded as though he claims that the price line 
has been held and now the steelworkers are threatening to break that line! 

A great deal of Mr. Gordon’s advice was sound. only if there actually were 
price stabilization today. If the price line is not being held in fact then his 
advice becomes just an academic question, it is not aaa it is just fanciful. 

What are the facts? 

Since V-E Diy the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has authorized a 
large number of important price increases. Steel, farm implements, milk, fruit 
—these are a few examples affecting the costs of every man, woman and. child 
in Canada. 

The record speaks for itself. 

On April 1 of this year the cost-of-living index stood at 119-8. Two 
months later it ese 123°6. The figure for July 1 will be at least 125-3. A 
rise of at least 544 points in only three months! At that rate the Canadian 
cost-of-living ay would rise 22 points in one year! That increase would 
be far more than the increase during six years of war! | 

Is that price stabilization? 

Is that holding the price line? 

The workers and their wives are practical people too, and they know the 
answer. t 

In view of the fact that the cost-of-living index remained almost stationary 
for over two years in wartime, when there was less production of consumer 
goods than there is today, it is submitted that recent swift rise in the index 
could have been prevented. There is only one possible explanation for what 
has happened since April 1. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has yielded 
too much. | 

Mr. Gordon admitted that there is little or no co-ordination between price 
control administration and wage control administration. 

It now appears that the price control administration has yielded a great 
deal to demands for price increases, but the wage control administration, in 
steel at least, has yielded nothing at all for over two years. 

Is it the policy to say ‘‘Yes” to those who seek price increases and ‘No’ to 
those who seek wage increases? Such a policy is not a policy of economic 
stabilization. It is certain to cause widespread industrial unrest. 

The union cannot agree with Mr. Gordon that wage increases in steel will 
necessitate any further price increases. Enterprises like the steel companies, 
whose financial position is so much stronger than seven years ago—indeed 
stronger than ever before—are not by any stretch of the imagination in distress. 
They do not, in this period of great demand, face any threat of distress 
- whatsoever. 
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The union cannot agree with Mr. Gordon if he intends to suggest that price 
control must be relaxed to enable companies to enjoy the same ratio of profit 
to volume as in pre-war years. Greater volume is supposed to reduce risk and 
overhead and to make possible not higher prices but lower prices. Companies are 
not entitled to expect a high rate of profit per unit when volume is high and 
risk is low. It is only when volume is very low and risk is very high, as it was 
during the depression years, that industry needs a high rate of profit per unit. 

We have other points of disagreement with Mr. Gordon which have already 
been discussed. Perhaps the more important consideration now is that we do 
have points of substantial agreement. We believe that the union and its mem- 
_ bers are in a position to give Mr. Gordon some unexpected assistance and support, 
which he needs, provided always that his administration is prepared to make 
price control real and effective. > 


LABOUR SACRIFICES 


In suggesting a formula for immediate settlement of the strike in big steel, 
we find it necessary to make some heavy sacrifices. We are postponing very 
important features of our programme which we believe to be sound, and we do 
so only in an effort to conclude a settlement and avoid further disruption of 
production throughout Canada. 

At the same time, we must urge and insist that the subsidiary and branch 
plants of the three corporations in big steel should be included in this settle- 
ment. As Mr. Hilton admitted, it is proper that increases in a basic plant 
~ should be extended to the other plants. Any other course would only mean 
further disputes, further delays, probably further strikes, and the unnecessary 
interruption of supply which will be desperately needed this autumn. 

The union’s programme includes the establishment of a tri-partite national 
council for the industry, representing labour, management and the public, and 
also union-management production committees at the departmental level. 

These two proposals, to succeed, would require the co-operation of govern- 
ment and management. We believe they are sound and very important. We 
are prepared to leave them to your good judgment and will be guided by any 
recommendation that may be made by the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

For five years we have asked for national recognition and national stand- 
ards for the iron and steel industry; specifically, that steel be designated a 
national employer in the same sense as mining and shipbuilding. This we were 
promised by the Prime Minister three-and-a-half years ago. It has not yet 
been done. This important point also we submit to the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and ask for your favourable recommendation. 

The other four outstanding issues relate to vacations, union security, hours 
and wages. 

On these issues there are precedents in Canada for what we suggest as a 
formula of settlement in Big Steel. JI must make clear that we are proposing a 
settlement of these issues in all the plants of the “Big Three” Steel Corporations, 
to be written into the next contracts made in respect of each plant. I must also 
point out that the contract year in the three basic plants should run from April 
23, 1946, to April 22, 1947. 

I misht interject there to say that the timing you see there is to correspond 
with the working agreement which we already have with the Algoma Steel. 


VACATIONS 


We now propose the following vacation plan: ‘one week, after one year’s 
service; two weeks after five years’ service; three weeks after twenty-five years’ 
service. 
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This plan was offered by Stelco during negotiations at Hamilton on July 8. 

In keeping with Stelco’s suggestion, we also propose that in the year 1946 
any additional vacation time resulting from the acceptance of the new plan be 
provided by either vacation time or payment in lieu thereof, at the option of 
the employer. 

Algoma may. be excepted from the plan for 1946 only, as the company’s 
agreement with the union for the year from April 23, 1946, to April 22, 1947, 
makes other provision for vacations. 


UNION SECURITY 


We propose the Rand formula. 

By this we mean the terms and conditions defined by Mr. Justice Rand in 
his decision as an arbitrator in the case of the Ford Motor Company, Windsor, 
and the United Automobile Workers. 

Algoma’s present contract contains provision for the revocable check-off, 
which is a modest form of union security. It is respectfully suggested that 
Algoma would be well advised to amend its agreement by writing in the Rand 
formula immediately instead of waiting until April 23, 1947, and such a cesture 
would be much appreciated by the union. 


Hours 


The union is anxious to assist in increasing actual production during the 
coming months, as urged by Mr. Donald Gordon. 

The union firmly believes that shorter hours are needed now, that shorter 
hours would increase efficiency and that there would be no shortage of men for 
the steel industry if wages and working conditions were more attractive. 

We are as determined as we ever were to avoid the paradox of some men 
working long hours while others go unemployed. 

However, as previously stated, the union is willing to give the employers 
more time in which to find personnel and arrange new schedules. 

On the basis that we are still in a period of re-conversion and re- adjustment, 
the union, with reluctance and with some misgivings, will yield to the companies’ 
claims that the 40 hour week cannot be established immediately or in one step. 

It is important however that the principle of shorter hours be recognized. 

We therefore propose that a work-week of 44 hours be made effective as of 
April 1, 1947, with the usual penalty for overtime. 


WAGES 


At the outset of our wage proposals, we remind the committee that a differ- 
ential of 5 cents has prevailed for over two years between Sydney and the 
Ontario plants, although Sydney’s rate before the war was higher than the rate 
at Sault Ste. Marie. There is absolutely no justification for the differential and 
the union must insist that it be removed by instituting a general increase of 5 
cents an hour at Sydney for all workers other than those covered by the Ley 
Report of 1944. This is a pre-requisite to settlement of other issues. 

The removal of the Sydney differential should be made retroactive to 
November 1, 1945, which was the date proposed on July 14 by the Nova Scotia 
Minister of Labour. 

. Wage proposals must_be considered to apply to all within the bargaining 
units. Some of them are paid on an hourly basis, some on a tonnage basis, 
some by the day and a few by the week. Adjustments are stated in hourly terms, 
and of course corresponding adjustments must be made for people who are not 
paid by the hour. 

Before stating our final proposal with respect. to wages, it would be well 
for me to make some comments on, the cost-of-living index. 
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In common with organized labour generally, we are not satisfied with the 
present index. We do not, believe it reflects adequately all the actual increases 
in the cost-of-living which have taken place since 1939. For example it does 
not reflect the well-known deterioration of quality in necessities such as children’s 
shoes. Another example: it makes no allowance for the fact that workers’ 
families in the low-income brackets must spend a very high proportion of their 
earnings on food—and the food component in the index has risen much higher 
than the general index itself. 

We urge the committee, in its report, to recommend an impartial enquiry 
into the present index with a view to establishing a new index based on actual 
requirements for a health and decency standard of living. An enquiry of the 
same kind is being undertaken at this moment in Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding our dissatisfaction with the present index, we believe that 
it does reflect changes’ in retail prices and will therefore serve as a guide in 
making certain wage adjustments. 

From 1941 to 1944 the index was used as a governor in fixing the cost-of- 
living bonus which was added to weekly earnings from time to time during that 
period. For each full point by which the index rosé, employers were required 
to pay a bonus of 25 cents per week. The sum of 25 cents was 1 per cent of 
$25.00, which was supposed to represent the minimum requirements of an 
average working-class family in 1939, when the cost-of-living index stood at 100. 

It is obvious to all that a $25.00 measuring-rod is hopelessly inadequate. 
It was too low in 1939, and in any event cost-of-living index has risen since 
1939 to the point where actual mintmum requirements are nearer $40.00 per 
week. 

The union will suggest that conpensation, for increases in the cost-of-living 
would be more equitably computed today at 1 cent per hour per point increase 
in the index. On a 40-hour week this would amount to 40 cents per week; 
on a 44-hour week, 44 cents a week, and so on, approximately a 1 per cent 
wage increase for each increase of 1 per cent in the cost-of-living. 

It will be necessary to discuss settlement of the wage issue in three steps 
and under three headings, as follows:— 

(1) Retroactive Pay 

Price increases of $5 a ton and up were granted to the steel companies 
as of April 1, 1946. Mr. Gordon has informed the committee that a wage 
increase in steel was anticipated some time prior to that date. Although 
almost identical price increases granted in the United States a few weeks 
earlier carried with them a general wage increase of 184 cents, Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Hilton seem to have had in mind a Canadian wage 
increase in the neighbourhood of 10 cents, according to their own evidence. 
I repeat, that was before April 1. 


Moreover, the steel companies have actually phicaed their price increases 
ever since April 1, and the steelworkers are surely entitled to no less favourable 
treatment, in so far as it, is possible after months of delay. 

Li therefore, the steelworkers’ claims had: been settled on April 1, they 
would clearly have been entitled to an increase of at least 10 cents on that 
date and from that date. 

Thus the first point in the settlement of the wage issue must be: an increase 
of 10 cents an hour retroactive to April 1, 1946. 


(2) The Instalment Plan 

The situation today is not at all what; it was on April 1. Since 
April 1, the cost-of-hving index has risen by at least 54 points to July 1, 
and it will undoubtedly stand even higher for August BY 


Therefore, in order to preserve the position they ought to have attained 
on April 1, the steelworkers were entitled, as of July 1, to a further increase of 
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53 cents per hour to compensate for the increase in the cost-of-living by at least 
534 points from April 1 to July 1. Otherwise they would again be taking a cut 
in their real wage. 

In this connection, I would remind the committee of the assurances given 
by the Prime Minister and by the Minister of Labour in December, 19438, that 
if any appreciable change in living costs were to occur, the government would 
review the whole program of price control and wage control and would take 
appropriate action. 

I have said that the steelworkers were entitled, as of July 1, to another 
increase of at least 54 cents. 

However, Mr. Donald Gordon has appealed for time; he has asked that 
industry be given a breathing-spell in which to get ahead with production; he 
has pleaded for the postponement of increases which he considers put pressure 
on price ceilings. 3 

We are prepared to make substantial sacrifices in order to assist Mr. 
Gordon and the cause of price control. Although the steelworkers were entitled 
to another 54 cents at or before July 1, and although the steelworkers have 
been themselves paying the penalty of rising costs ever since April 1, we are 
prepared to recommend still further sacrifices as a contribution to price control 
and in the hope that price control will be more successful hereafter. 

We therefore propose that the second increase of 54 cents be postponed, 
and that it become effective in two instalments, the first instalment of 24 cents 
to become effective and be paid as from October 1, 1946, and the second instal- 
ment of 3 cents to become effective and be paid as from December 1, 1946. 


(3) Protecting the Real Wage ‘ 

The union would not agree to the principle that wage rates be 
chained to the cost-of-living index. The union takes the position that 
labour is entitled to a larger share of income and more as productivity 
increases. However, there is an immediate problem, which we are 
concerned to meet. | 


. We are fully aware that wage gains can be destroyed by an inflationary 
trend. It would not be possible to scale down our wage program, as we have 
done, if the cost-of-living index were to continue rising at the rate of 22 points 
a year. We are still hopeful that, with the help of labour, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board will succeed in checking the swift upward trend of prices. 

* Mr. Donald Gordon told the committee that the board is under strong 
pressure for higher prices. It is no secret that the pressure is applied, in the main, 
by the employers of labour. 

Pressure for wage increases has been resisted not only by the Wage 
Control Boards, but also by employers. Naturally, employers acted as a shield 
or buffer between the workers and the wage control administration. 

But there was no corresponding shield or buffer between industrialists and 
the price control administration. There was no active or informed opponent 
to stand in the way of the applicant for price increases, or to challenge and 
obstruct the applicant’s case when it reached the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. There were not even public hearings. 

Mr. Gordon appealed for support and assistance in the battle to hold the 
price line. Thé union believes he should be provided with a weapon, which will 
strengthen his hand and at the same time protect the general public as well as 
the steelworkers against further increases in living costs. 

There must be an incentive for industry to accept its responsibility of. 
preventing further price increases. There must be some method of discouraging 
industrialists from applying for increases on the strength of figures which the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board feels obliged to accept as accurate. There 
must be a penalty for the failure to hold the price line. 
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We therefore propose that, commencing in January, 1947, steelworkers’ 
wage rates be adjusted upward from month to month by 1 cent an hour for each 
rise of one full point im the cost-of-living index above the index figure for 
July 1, 1946. 


SUMMARY 
In conclusion, I would summarize the union’s proposals as follows:— 


1. Vacations with Pay: 
(a) One week after one year’s service. 
(6) Two weeks after five years’ service. 
(c) Three weeks after 25 years’ service. 


2. Union Security: The Rand Formula. 

(At this point the noise from spectators caused the chairman to interrupt 
the witness): 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. I must remind the people here that members of 
the committee only have the right to speak and ask questions of the witness. 
We must have quiet; otherwise I shall be sorry to have to ask the committee 
to sit in camera. 


Bo LL OUTS? 
The 44-hour week, effective April 1, 1947. 
A. Wages: 
(a) Removal of ie Sydney differential, retroactive to Woven beret f 
1945. 


(b) A general wage increase of 154 cents “across the board” payable 
in three instalments :— 
(1) 10 cents, retroactive to April 1, 1946; 
(11) 24 cents, effective October 1, 1946; 
(111) 3 cents, ‘effective December 1. 1946. 

(c) A monthly adjustment, commencing in January, 1947, oF 1 cent 
per hour for oe point by which the cost-of-living ‘index rises. 
after July 1, 1946. 


Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted I intend to go through } 
what Mr. Millard has read, but obviously since I heard him only this morning ~ 
it is plain that I speak only for myself. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Millard, on page 1 of your introduction, in he second paragraph, 
you say: “In other words, a solution which would assure the steelworkers some 
security and more adequate real income, and at the same time enable the 
nation as a whole to reach higher standards by increasing production, increasing 
productivity and stabilizing prices and living costs.” I gather by that that you 
will later give details in this brief as to what you mean by that? I do not 
need to bother with that?—A. Yes. } 

Q. Then turn to the last paragraph on that page: “On the other hand, it 

would be unjust and unsound, merely ‘because steel is an important basic . 
industry, to deny the steelworkers advantages which have already been granted 
in secondary industries of lesser importance.” I merely call your attention to 
this fact, that there is a worker in this world called the white collar worker. 
As a matter of fact he has remained pretty static, has he not, throughout this 
picture?—-A. I cannot answer that very accurately because I have not been 
keeping track of the salary levels. 

@. All I had in mind was this: if that be sound with respect to steelworkers | 
it should be of general application to the man who is unorganized and who 
works; I think you will agree with me?—A. I respect your opinion. 


“ 
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Q. You would almost concur, would you not, being a judge in your own 
right?—A. I would think so. ; 

Q. On the next page I find these words with regard to Mr. Gordon’s 
evidence: ‘The gist of his case is that: however just may be the claims of the 
steelworkers and other workers, they must, in large part, be postponed or 
deferred until such time as production overtakes demand. Mr. Gordon rein- 
forces his case with the threat that if wage increases go beyond a certain 
point, the effort to hold the price line will be abandoned.”’ Do you not agree 
with that broadly in principle?—A. I believe in principle that there must be 
an adequate supply of goods to meet the demands of the people, and if there 
is not an adequate supply of goods, there will be very great pressure on price 
ceilings. 

Q. But would you not go further and agree with me that the only thing 
which will permit relief from price ceilings is the adequate production of all 
consumer goods?—A. I would say so. 

Q. That is the answer at the end of the road?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the top of the next page: “The next point, and it is equally import- 
ant—is that we are no longer interested in what has been called ‘horsetrading’. 
We feel that the problem has gone far beyond that stage now. We are not 
interested in bargaining counters; the situation is too grave and too urgent 
for time to be wasted in that kind of game. Our proposals represent our very 
best effort to find a solution, and we ask that they be accepted as such.” Now, 
yesterday, if I heard you correctly, you took the position that as negotiators you 
made up your mind as to when you would receive the final offer frm the other 
side; is that right?—A. Yes, right. 

Q. Up to this morning this is the first digression you have made from 
your original position?—-A. No, this is not the first digression. 

Q. What was the first?—-A. Before the commissioner we agreed to reduce. 
our over-all wage demands from 194 to 154 cents. 

Q. Iam wrong. I am sorry; you did make a reduction of 4 cents before the 
commission ——A. That is right. 

Q. And you have that same demand here in progressive stages; do I under- 
stand you correctly ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, coming to the heading “Price stabilization”, I will read the follow- 
ing: ‘“We agree with Mr. Gordon that wage increases accompanied by increases 
in the cost of living are a delusion—they are not real wage increases.” May I 
say I agree with you. “It is also true that price increases without wage 
increases result in a reduction in real wages—a wage cut. . .”’ May I say I 
agree with you again. “. . . and this is a point we think should get more 
attention. Our people have suffered a very severe wage cut in the last four 
or five months.” I gather that what you mean by that, if you agree with me— 
And I am in hearty agreement with you—was that there is a great distinction 
between money wages and real wages? In other words, if I have $100 today and 
it will buy me so many groceries and next year I have $200 and it will only 
buy the same amount of groceries I have had no real wage increase?—A. Correct. 

Q. In short, the position is just this, that wages or money are only good for 
what they may be able to purchase; that is your position, I take it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And may I say I also agree with you. Then you go on to say: “We 
agree with Mr. Gordon that it is in the interests of the workingman and of the 
whole community to maintain stability of prices, and that there must be price 
controls to protect us all against inflation.” You will also agree with that? 
—A.I think you forgot one word. I do not think I heard the word “all”. 

Q. “....to protect us all against inflation.” Iam sorry. Did I miss that? 
I assure you it was quite unintentional, because you see I am one of. those 
fellows who get paid by parliament for being down here and I am one of the 
“all” who will suffer if we have inflation. Now, may I also say that I agree with 
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you in that, and I want to ask you this question: will you agree with the broad 
proposition submitted by Mr. Gordon, not involving wages only but any costs 
of which wages are only one item—if costs go to a certain point then we will 
have inflation and then we will have disaster? J think you will agree with that? 
—A. I am not sure that I correctly understand your question, Mr. Smith, but 
there is one point I must take issue with Mr. Gordon on and that is the point 
which he made in determining price increases on the profit ratio of these com- 
panies. I cannot agree as I have already pointed out here that these companies 
are entitled to the same profit ratio per unit of production as they were before 

the war, now that they have doubled their production. ; 

Q. That is in your brief?—-A. Yes. 

Q. I'am coming to that. I asked you whether you do not agree with the 
general proposition that if we have a sufficient price rise some day the balloon 
will break—and I am not suggesting labour or anyone else—but then we will 
all suffer who live by income in dollars?—-A. I believe that is true. 

Q. The only things left are commodities such as land. It does not matter 
what the dollar is worth, land and wheat and corn and so on are always worth 
their value irrespective of the matter of dollars; you will agree with that?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I turn to the following page and I see the words: “A great deal 
of Mr. Gordon’s advice was sound only if there actually were price stabilization 
today. If the price line is not being held in fact, then his advice becomes just 
an academic question, it ts not practical, it is just fanciful.” May I say broadly 
I agree with your statement; but you will agree with me, I am sure—and there 
may be some people sitting close to me who may not agree with me—but you 
will also agree with me, I am sure, that the price stabilization policy has tended 
to do that?—-A. I will say up until the 1st of April, yes; I will make that 
exception. 

Q. Then you have the 5 point rise after the Ist of April which I agree is 
startling and which you will agree with me is startling: to what do you attribute 
that 5 point rise, speaking broadly?—A. I think the last sentence on the page 
covers that: ‘The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has yielded too much,” 
to the pressure for price increases by the basic industries of this country. 

Q. What do you mean by that—leave steel out?—-A. There are many other 
commodities on which the price ceilings have been removed, and also in the 
farm implement field and in other fields price relaxation has taken place and 
de-control has started and that is now beginning to reflect to us in all the day- 
to-day commodities that people. require. 

Q. I only know of steel and agricultural implements. I am not speaking 
of luxuries, I am speaking of necessary commodities for the ordinary family. 
Where else has it failed—A. Fruit, milk and, I believe, butter and other things 
are also in that class today. 

Q. In other words, you say—and I think justly—that the cost-of-living 
index is not weighted heavily enough in food products?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is your position?—-A. That is one of the things. 

Q. That is practically the major one, is it not?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, I have come along to this sentence: “The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has yielded too much.” I want you to know I did not miss it. I 
had it underlined on my sheet. Now, turn to the next page: ‘Is it the policy 
to say ‘Yes’ to those who seek price increases and ‘No’ to those who seek wage 
increases? Such a policy is not a policy of economic stabilization. It is certain 
to cause widespread industrial unrest.” Now, I agree with you again, if your 
premises are correct. Mr. Millard, you do not really mean that, do you?— 
A. I mean, generally speaking, yes, that the tendency has been for the wages 
board to say “no” to increases that would be adequate to meet the situation. 
They have said “no” in most cases to those wage demands; on the other hand, 
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representations have been made, as I pointed out previously to this committee, 
_ by employers and employers’ agents and the tendency seems to have been, by 
the evidence submitted here, to say ‘“‘yes” to the employers. I believe that 
substantially that statement is correct. 

@. I have been agreeing with you in everything you said yet; you see, I am 
not a great supporter of the government—but we can go on with the next para- 
graph where you say of these industries, “They do not, in this period of great 
demand, face any threat of distress whatsoever.” May I.agree with you most 
heartily i in that statement. 

Then coming along to the next paragraph, in the last sentence you say: “It 
is only when volume is very low and risk is very high, as it was during the 
depression years, that industry needs a high rate of profit per unit.’’ What do 
you mean by “per unit” ?—A. Well, that the margin price per unit of production 
will be greater in order to provide an over-all volume of profit for the money 
invested and for the operational expense. If volume is reduced, the risks are 
greater—that is the risk of collecting accounts and of costs distribution and the 
volume, not only in consumption but in production. It seems to me that the 
employer if he is going to meet overhead which remains fixed and going to 
continue the wage levels existing at that time does require a higher rate of profit 
per unit of production. If it is steel, it is a ton of steel; if it is automobiles, it is 
an automobile or a truck. 

Q. Well, will you agree or disagree with this, that when the industry does 
not make money, wages should be decreased?—A. No, I do not agree with that 
because if you are going to take that attitude then the attitude of industry 
should be that they will carry over into the lean years some of the profits 
which were made in the fat years. 

@. I am not taking this attitude; I am merely asking you a question and 
- I want you to agree or disagree with the principle. You have said that labour is 
entitled—you have not said it; I am interpreting what you said—that labour is 
entitled to a certain percentage of the profit dollar; I think you expressed that 
view?—A. I think so. 

Q. Does labour take any responsibility for the dollar that is lost?—-A. Well, 
if we are going to be restricted to a very small percentage of the profit dollar 
when the profit dollars are increased, it seems to me we should not be expected to 
assume responsibility when those profit dollars are less. Let us have it both 
ways if we are going to have it at all. In other words, when industry is 
prosperous if they would share equally with labour then it seems to me we could 
take the responsibility to share equally with industry when industry is not so 
prosperous. 

Q. You agree that the thing must work both ways’—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no question in your mind about that?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now, I am going to go a step further. Do you believe that basic control 
of wages should be the profit made by industry: do you accept that theory or 
not? Take the Truman committee in the United States—a fact-finding com- 
mittee set up in connection with General Motors—do you believe in the principle 
that the wage should depend on the ability of the company to pay?—A. No, 
I cannot.accept that, Mr. Smith. 

Q. Neither do I-A. There are many other factors that come in. 

Q. Do you not regard that as a basic factor in the settlement of wages?—A. 
No. 

Q. Now, I may agree with you again. What you have in your mind is 
this, that a man who is willing to work is entitled to a decent wage; is that the 
basis of your position?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Then, I turn to the next page—or rather to the next document. Here 
you suggest that this settlement must come as well through subsidiary plants. 
I do not think you have heard any disagreement of that; and the companies 
told us what it was going to cost over the broad picture—A. Yes. 
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@. You say: “The union’s program includes the establishment of a tri- 
partite national council for the industry, representing labour, management and 
the public, and also union-management production committees at the depart- 
mental level.” Now, let us take these things one at a time. You believe in the 
broad council representing the three people. What sort of council do you mean; 
how many?—A. In steel there are three broad divisions, sometimes referred to 
as basic steel: first, iron-steel production; secondly, fabricating; and the other 
large division is foundries. It seems to me there ought to be management 
personnel that are acquainted with the problems of administration in these 
portions of the industry. I would suggest three men who are representative of 
the industry itself; then the unions involved in this case—practically one’ union 
—say there would be three representatives of labour on this central council; 
and then there would be. three representatives representing the public, and 
presumably chosen by the government. They would include, I believe, technical 
people, people who understand the whole question of price and wage stabiliza- 
tion and these other matters, and they also would be represented through the 
representatives of the public. 

Q. You could not give a lawyer a job, could you?—A. Likely when we get 
into the public representatives we would get a lawyer. 

Q. You have in mind a council with the three consumers holding the 
balance of power; is that what you have in mind?—A. Yes. 

(). The three consumer representatives holding the balance of power. Now, 
what authority would you give them?—A. I have already stated in this com- 
mittee previously that it seems to me that is a rather academic question. I think 
the committee would have to make certain recommendations and be clothed 
with certain authority and certain power. It would depend on how far they 
are going to go in planning the development of the industry in Canada. It . 
would depend on how far they would be required to go in the placing of priorities. 
It would depend on how far they would be required to go in the handling of 
imdustrial relations and other related questions. I do not think it would be 

ossible at the outset to determine by a blue-print or by specifications what the 
authority or responsibility even of such a council would be. But there are 
precedents; councils have been established in other countries, in steel, and I think 
we could learn a lot and probably benefit a lot by getting information regarding 
the workings of those councils and knowing with what authority they are 
clothed. 

Q. Let me agree with that. Now, here we are in a community of thirty 
men, and we are supposed to bring a recommendation to the House of Commons. 
Now, will you not contribute whatever views you have with the very able 
assistance you have? We are trying to get somewhere here. What authority 
would you give that governing body? Cannot you give me some, say, suggestions 
without our going hunting in other countries to see what they have done?— 
A. It seems to me if there is going to be any plan that the council ought to 
have at least the authority that has been vested inthe controllers during the 
war years; otherwise I cannot see that anything worth while could be accom- 
plished by such a council. 

~Q. Would you give the council the power to outlaw strikes?—-A. No, I 
would not give that to anyone. 

Q. Would you give them the power to outlaw lockouts?—A. No. 

Q. In other words, you would still stand with the view that the strike is 
labour’s great weapon ?—A. That is right. : 

Q. I am not going to argue with you at all. I am very much inolinee to 
agree with you; but what we are trying to do is find some method of preventing 
strikes. You would not give them the power to outlaw strikes or lockouts?— 
A. That is right. 
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@. Now, on the first page of the second brief you say near the bottom: 
“These two proposals, to succeed, would require the co-operation of ‘govern- 
ment and management. We believe they are sound and very important. We are 
prepared to leave them to your good judgment and will be guided by any recom- 
mendation that may be made by the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
House of Commons.” Now, you may have said more than you intended to. 
I do not know. But did you intend to say with respect to labour-management 
committees and this bigger and broader committee of nine persons, that labour 
‘Is quite prepared to take our recommendation on that matter?—-A. I am 
prepared, Mr. Smith, to be guided by your recommendations. Whether or not 
labour would be in a position finally to accept will depend largely, of course, 
on what those recommendations are. But I feel that the committee, having 
heard this case and having delved into this dispute, possibly are in a position 
now to make some recommendations where governmental action will be taken. 
Of course, whether we accept that—-we will have to decide that. 

@. When you said that you will be guided by any recommendation what 
you meant was if it suited you you would be guided?—A. If it met the. 
situation. | 

| ‘ Wate meant if it suited your book; is not that a fair expression?—A. Well, 
all right. 

Q. Mr. Gillis says it is not a fair expression, but I have less trouble with 

you than I have with him. As a matter of fact what I have in my mind is this— 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Gillis knows you better. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. What I have in my mind is this; what you meant to say was, you 
recommend this as a method but you reserve the right to act as you please 
after the recommendation has been made?—A. That is it. 

Q. And you hope you will be in agreement with us?—A. That is right. 

Mr. SmirH: Is there any objection to that from any of you over here? 
(Indicating members to his left). 


By Mr. Smith: 
@. Now, on page 2' you say:— 
In giving you Steleo’s suggestion we also propose that in the year 
1946 any additional vacation time resulting from the acceptance of the 
new plan be provided by either vacation time or payment in lieu thereof 
at the option of the employer. 


I do not understand that. Would you mind telling us what that means? 
—A, For example, many of the vacation plans which are now in effect, which 
have been in effect for some time, would work in this way; that a man might 
arrange to take say one week of his vacation, and then if we adopt this plan 
he might be entitled to another week and possibly the employer would not 
be able to arrange for him to have the other week because his schedules are 
not so arranged that he could give him the additional week. It would be at 
the option of the employer either to give him the week’s holidays, the second 
_ week’s holidays, or the dollar value equivalent in lieu thereof. 

Q. I see. Now, the next point is union security. You accept in its 
entirety the Rand formula?-——A. Correct. 

Q. Andi the next point is as to hours of work; and as I understand your 
- proposal, it is that the matter be postponed until a more convenient time.— 
A. We are proposing there very definitely, Mr. Smith, that the principle be 
adopted in this current contract and that it start with the first of April, next, 
and the 44-hour standard would come into effect in steel, and overtime after that. 
7 Q. For the first of April, 1946?—A. 1946. 
69845—2 
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Q. Now, I want to talk about hours of work. May I say that I am old 
enough to remember the time when the ten-hour day was first advocated and 
it was opposed on the basis that the business of the country would go to pieces. — 
I remember than when the eight-hour day was advocated the same thing was 
said. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of a working person?—A. It is 
not a matter of efficiency so far as the present is concerned. 

Q. No, no. I am coming to that later. I would like to have some leisure, 
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which I have not had since I have been down here. Would you tell me that? — 


If you do not, just say so.—A. I dont’ know exactly. 

Q. You don’t know?—A. And I do not. think ec else does. 

Q. May I say that I go along with you on that. You see, we all want as 
much pleasure as we can get. Is that your view?—A. Yes. 

@. You have no minimum limit of hours or days of labour?—A. None. 

@. And next year it might be 32 hours, or 40 hours?—A. Correct. 

Q. How do you justify that?—A. First of all, I think there is the question 
of sharing employment which is a very important factor. I do not think it 
is necessary for people to work long hours, or any longer hours than necessary 
to provide everybody with jobs. We need to share employment. Secondly, 
I think that our increased production capacity in this country, made possible 


largely during the war, that we are not so poor in respect of man-power that — 


we could not reduce as our productivity ratio goes up, and we should be 
reducing continually and consistently the hours of labour in industry. 

Q. Now, what you have in mind is this: you have a certain man-power 
spread over this country, there is a certain amount of work to be done, that 
you should be employed whatever time is necessary to obtain that production. 
Is that your view?—A. That is my view. 

Q. All right. Wihy is it then that people cannot get men to work in the 
woods, in the brickyards and so on—railway maintenance and so on. Why is it? 
—A. Well, I think it is because the work is not attractive, and possibly the 
wages paid in many cases are not attractive. 

Q. Is it not true—?—A. And I imagine if the hours of labour were cut 
down where the physical effort. involved was reduced so that it would be less 
arduous than it now is, many of the men would be attracted to places such as 
you mention. 

Q. All right. Let us get down to Dosco. The eight-hour day was put in 
and they had a strike down there because that six-day week was put in. You 
had a strike down there. Some of the men wanted to work seven. How do 
you acocunt for that?—A. Well, the policy of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation over the years has been to work long hours and low pay, and 
the net result is that workmen in most instances are so far behind that they 
still require to work long hours to even up the expenses which they went behind 
on their former pay, to catch up with what they have lost over the years, and 
they have got in the habit of working long hours in some cases just because 
it has always been done; and that was only a small group of people who took 
that position, and they were supported by others in the situation. ile that 
has been due to this policy of long hours and low pay which has been the 
rule, and now that situation is changing. Naturally there are a few, a very 
small minority, who do not wish any such change and who are still, anxious 
‘to pad their pay envelopes by working long hours. ‘They are only in very 
small minority and it should not be ascribed to the group as a whole. 

Q. I haven’t done that, but you do admit— 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. If you don’t mind, Mr. Smith, I should like to ask this; am I right in 
saying that it only applies to one classification?—A. There was enly one 
classification affected, and as I said in my brief before the committee previously — 
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the management sought to impose a shorter work week, and the men were all 
~ agreed with the exception of one small group directly affected. Also, it involved 


this question of the differential, because the men would not have felt so keenly 
about it had they paid an increase even though the hours were shortened. 
Actually, the men were not striking because of the six-day work week, they 
were striking because the production workers had not received their five cent 
differential. 

Q. You say that that is why?—A. And they were only a small group, the 
electricians. 


Mr. Giuuis: That is just the point I wanted to get at. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Are they organized in your union?—A. That is right. 

Q. So they are part of the steelworkers union?—-A. Yes. : 

Mr. Giuuis: Yes, that is the point I wanted to make on that question of the 
number of hours, I think. The electricians could work longer hours than some 
men work in the steel plant where they have to slog it out under heat. Where 
the electricians can get away with twelve hours I think six hours is the proper — 
limit for any man who has to work in a heavy steel plant. That is the point I 
wanted to make. 

Mr. SmitrH: You are through? 


Mr. Guus: Yes. 


By Mr, Smith: 

Q. Now, what I had in mind is this. Will you not admit that it is just 
naturally human that some people wish to work longer hours because they make 
more money? Is not that a simple statement?—A. I think that if they can see 
any way of making more money for themselves they will do it. 

Q. You mean, playing their money on the stock market and losing it?— 


~ A. No. 


Q. I am one of those who believe in keeping lawyers at work—A. No. 
Some people believe that they can make sufficient money in shorter hours. I am 
sure these same men would welcome leisure some time. 

A lot of them want to carry it even further than that and make, a lot 
of them would like to be able to make sufficient money without working at all.— 
A. Well, I think in some cases that is true. 


The CuHarRMAN: Order. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Now I turn to your four problems in the order in which you have 
presented them. The first, I think, is union security. You are willing to accept 
the Rand formula?—A. Across the board. 

Q. With all its benefits and also carrying its responbilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. I now turn to hours of work. Is it true, as has been suggested by the 


Steel Company that it would be difficult to implement the five-day week now? 


Is that correct?—A. I do not believe it is true. 

Q. The 40-hour limit, put it that way?—A. I do not believe that is true. 
I believe it can be done, if they would co-operate to that extent. 

Q. And it will cost more money, obviously?—-A. Yes, for a time at least. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—-A. Well, I think when the increased 
efficiency brought about by shorter hours becomes effective in the steel industry 
that will not be the case. In other words, there will be some duplication for a 
time while the adjusting period is taking place. 

Q. But where are these shorter hours going to end. You say, increased 
efficiency from shorter hours. What do you want, a six hour day?—A. They 
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are going to end with as low a number of hours as we can possibly work to 
produce what we need for the nation, and maybe for ourselves, by developing 
all our natural resources with a developing standard of living. 

Q. All right. Where does that end?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Neither do I, I just wondered if you did. Now, I turn from that to the 
question of wages, and is it true as was suggested by Mr. MacNamara that he 
had a conversation with you and my friend Murray Cotterill where a 10 cent 
figure was discussed?—A. Yes, it is true, that somewhere about April 1, I 
imagine, in that neighbourhood, the deputy minister of labour did say that a 10 
cent figure was what he had in mind for a settlement in the steel dispute. But 
I might say that there was no assurance that that could be achieved. That was. 
a suggestion, a tentative proposal made by the Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Q. But at that time in spite of the 5 cent increase or 5 point increase in the 
cost of living, you were prepared to accept?—-A. We did say there was a time 
that that would have been accepted, but we added—-I added a certain reservatio 
as to whether it would be acceptable even then to our people. : 

Q. And I did not ask you what the reservations were because they were more 
or less in confidence. That is a fair statement?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. You spoke about retroactive pay in this industry to April 1. May I 
just assure you very personally that I agree with you in that, so we can pass 
that on. Now, you say on page 11, that this was the first point in the settlement 
of the wage issue, there must be an increase of 10 cents an hour retroactive to 
. April 1. Then you go on with your instalment plan; and as I understand it, it 
is a plan working out to 154 cents with certain conditions, And now, if those 
conditions do not happen; in other words, the cost of living does not go up, or 
even supposing it recedes, I gather that you would not insist on this increase. 
If the cost of living does not advance I gather that you would not insist on this 
increase. What I have in my mind is this, do you or I know enough about the 
future to say what the position of this country will be next year; definitely to 
say so and so, and so and so? And do we, or do we not know?—A. The point 
that I make there is that this contract cannot be settled unless there is an iron- 
clad guarantee now that 154 cents will be given on an instalment basis such as 
we have indicated here; in other words, that there will be a guarantee that we 
will on the first day of October get the additional 24 cents added rate. 

Q. Irrespective of the cost of living?—A. Irrespective of the cost of living 
at that time. 

Q. How do you justify that?—A. Because we need that 154 cents now, 
it should be paid now for certain reasons that we have pointed out, but we 
are prepared to accept a greater lag behind, but we take a very definite posi- 
tion on that. 

Q. Then, yout idea is this; that you are willing to make a sacrifice; that 
you feel that you should have the 154 cents now, but you are willing to forgo 
that until the date you have indicated on the understanding that it will be given 
to you in future. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Irrespective of what conditions are at that time?—A. Right. 

Q. Do you think you can justify your attitude?—A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. I am sorry, that is one time I cannot agree with you. I could agree with 
you pretty well, but not on that. Then, here is a summary on page 14—TI refer 
to paragraph (d) at the bottom of the page—10 cents an hour retroactive to © 
April 1, 1946. We discussed that. Two, 24 cents effective October 1, 1946. 
Three, 3 cents effective December 1, 1946. Have you any further comments 
to make as to why those dates are fixed?—-A. Yes. Our comment is this: we felt 
that it would be probably around August 15 before we get back to work. It is 


going to take additional time to get into production, and so on, it would take — 


at least two weeks—we set that arbitrarily, of course—and we set October 1 
for the date of the payment of the first instalment of the second portion of 
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the money. Then we thought that in those two months that certainly we would 


_ be proceeding far enough we hoped with all the industries running to: get the 


balance of the 154 cents. 
_ Q. Now may I, Mr. Millard, summarize if I can for the committee your 
differences with the employers: There is first the differential which operates 


- against the Sydney plant. Then, on a question of union security you accept the 


s 


Rand formula. On the question of wages you have set out your position here. 
The word “check-off” is not mentioned. Do you know my views on that, you 
are entitled to a check-off in any industry so I won’t bother with that. I am 
just expressing my personal views. I have done it in public before and I will 
keep on doing so. I think these things summarize your points of difference 
because at the moment you are not asking for a 44-hour week, you are asking 
a 44-hour week?—A. A 44-hour week becoming effective in 1947. 

Q. And that is why I say that at the moment the matter of hours of work 
would not enter into it—-A. We are asking the employers to agree at the 
moment that they will adopt this and write it into their agreement with us, that 
it will become effective as of April 1, 1947. 

Q. Then the things I said to you with respect to projecting ourselves into 
the future are just as true in respect to hours of work as to wages, are they 
not?—A. Yes. : : 


By Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 


Q. Mr. Smith has questioned you on the whole brief. I am not a lawyer 
so I am going to question you only with respect to two or three paragraphs. I 
call your attention to page 5, the second paragraph:— 

It now appears that the price control administration has yielded a 
great deal to demands for price increases, but the wage control adminis- 
tration, in steel at least, has yielded nothing at all for over two years. 

Is it the policy to say “yes” to those who seek price increases and 
“no” to those who seek wage increases? Such a policy is not a policy of 
economic stabilization. It is certain to cause widespread industrial 
unrest. 


Now, the suggestion is that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board gave an 
increase to the steel industry and made no provision for labour. I think you 
will recall the situation in steel. Prices were frozen in 1989, and except for an 
adjustment on steel rails there was no adjustment until the adjustment of April 
1 on the price of steel. Now, the implication is, as I see it, that the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board gave a variety of increases in steel which we will say 
average out at about $5 per billet ton. I think it has been made abundantly 
clear here that half of that increase was to take care of consequent wages to 
meet consequent increases in the cost of living which would result from raising 
the price on a basic commodity. Do you agree to that?—A. I do not think I 
got the question correctly. 

Q. The question is this, I have in here brought out the fact that in deter- 
mining the amount of wage increases that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
anticipated about half the wage increase would go to labour—A. You mean, the 
price increase? 

Q. The price increase, yes——A. Well, in the evidence it seems that might 
be true, but we have no definite assurance even yet on that question. I think 
Mr. Donald Gordon was quite obscure on that particular point. But I would 
take it. to mean from what he said he was given some kind of an estimate by the 
Steel ‘Company of Canada at least. 

Q. That is right—A. I do not know about the others, but in the case of 
the Steel Company of Canada at least it would seem from the evidence given— 
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and I heard all of it—that there was some amount, practically 50 per cent of 
the price increase, to go for wages. 

Q. Yes. Well, just to make assurance doubly sure, you recall that when 
the government took action, it was not satisfied the way negotiations were pro- 
ceeding, and it appointed a ’steel controller and it instructed the steel controller 
to apply for a ten cent increase in wages across the board, thus supplementing 
the intention of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that an increase was 
granted. You agree with me do you not, that that happened?—A. Well, all 
that we know is that a controller was: appointed and we were informed they 
were supposed to make an application for ten cents an hour. 

Q. Yes. That was in the order in council. And now, you have set a pattern 
of reasonable increases. 


Mr. SmitH: Was that in the order in council, Mr. Howe? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: He was instructed to make appropriate application to 
_ the board. 


Mr. SmirH: But not specifically 10 cents an hour? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howsn: It did as a matter of fact order a ast increase of 
ten cents an hour. 


By Right Hon. Mr, Howe: 


Q. Now, you set a pattern for a reasonable scale of wage increases. As I 
understand it, you believe it should be a one cent increase in wage for each 
point increased in the cost of living. In fact, you propose that that be the 
pattern to apply as from January 1, 1947. That is in your proposal, I think. 
—A. Mr. Howe, I would like to mention that particular point and clear it up 
at this stage, because we are not proposing—and I say this very frankly—in 
the brief we are not proposing a general wage increase with the cost of living. 
What we are saying is, first, that we want some protection for the worker, we 
want some assurance that this wage increase granted is not going to be absolutely 
absorbed in the next three or four months by a continuing rapid rise in the cost 
of living. 

Q. Yes.—A. Secondly, that we do not want to see this entire struggle which 
is going on in the dominion, and in steel particularly, to have been in vain by 
getting a wage increase now ‘and finding it completely dissipated in a rising cost 
of living. That is why we want the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to have 
the responsibility placed in their hands so they can say to these people who 
come galloping down here to Ottawa to tell all about their disability and their 
distress as to what may happen to them in the future if they don’t get price 
increases to say that if you are going to get a price increase and if that is going 
to reflect itself in an increased cost of living you are going to be compelled to 
pay the worker the difference caused by the price increase if it is absolutely 
necessary. 

. Nevertheless, I call your attention to the last paragraph in your brief 
which reads: — 

(c) A monthly adjustment, commencing in January, 1947, of 1 cent per 

hour for each point by which the cost of living index rises after ae 
1, 1946. 


So I presume you consider that a reasonable adjustment in: wages to 
govern in future. Is that right?—A. Yes. We are prepared to take a time lag in 
this case of six months from the settlement of this as and at the end of 
six months if the cost of living has not been held then a wage adjustment 
corresponding will take place. And I say, Mr. Howe, and I make it public 
here; I hope that is one wage adjustment we won’t have to make. 

Q. So do I. I heartily agree. However, coming back to the paragraphs. to 
which I referred, and I am going to ask you when we get through this time to _ 
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| take back the implication that we have increased prices on commodities without 
any provision for wage increases. Now, you referred in your statement to the 


‘relationship as between the cost of wages and the cost of living, and in your 
proposal here the provision is that for every point of increase in the cost of 


living there would be a corresponding increase in the cost of wages. Now, I 
want to refer you to the provision which existed previously, you have referred 
to it here, that every time there was a one point increase in the cost of living 
there was a 25 cent per week increase in wages—A. Bonus. 

Q. Bonus, yes; which was later incorporated into the wage structure. That 
applied at a time when the cost of living had reached eighteen and a fraction 
points, did it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that adjustment made on that basis up to that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, on April 1—I think you give the figure here—on April 1 of this 
year the cost of living index stood at 119-8. There was an increase for that time 
of something less than two points. That is correct is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time the intention was, I think, that any substantial increase 
in wages which was finally determined by application to the board, through 
application of the government steel controller, to increase wages 10 cents .an 
hour across the board. Now, there is no justification for that so far as the cost 
of living index is concerned in your formula as to that in this brief, was there? 
That is, if you have been working on your formula there as shown in the last 
paragraph of your brief, that increase of 10 cents an hour across the board would 
not have been justified? Therefore, I think you will agree with me, that the 
purpose of the increase was to take care of the price increase consequent upon 
the increase in the price of steel. Is not that true?—A. It may have some 
effect in that, Mr. Howe. I am not sure. ? 

Q. There could not have been any increase in the index prior to that time? 
—I might say that I cannot agree with you that there was ten cents. We did 
not know what there was in that price of steel. 

Q. Well, we will assume for the moment that it was ten cents.—A. I do 
not think it would work out ten cents. It would have been absorbed 50 per cent 
so far as we are concerned, that increase in the price of steel. 

Q. Well, that may be so, that is not the point. The point is anyway that 
before the strike took place the industry was offered ten cents an hour. That 
was published in the press, and the order appointed a steel controller. There- 
fore, as I say at the time the index stood at 119. The industry was offered a 
ten cent increase across the board—-A. Mr. Howe, might I point out that I 
believe that if the ten cents was given then, as at that date, when the chairman 
was appointed, that the steel workers would not have got more than possibly 
four or five cents at the most out of that ten cents. In other words, the cost of 
living has gone up and there has been a long lag. It has gone up very rapidly 
and there has been a lag, so that out of the ten cents had it been granted and 
accepted at that time the steel workers would have had no real wage advance. 
Further than that, if that adjustment had been put into effect two or three 
years ago we would only have received a matter of four or five cents because 
of the rise which had taken place by the time the controller was appointed. 

Q. We will say ait least. they would haive received four or five cents more 
than they would have received on the basis of the cost. of living index in your 
formula. That is right, is it not?——-A. Yes. | 

-Q. Then you say that two months later it stood at 123, and you anticipated 
that at the first of August, today, it would perhaps stand at 125-3—A. At least 
that. | 
Q. Well, the ten cents an hour, according to your formula, would take care 


of that, would it not? That is an increase from 119-8 to 125-3; in other words 
about 5-5 points?—A. I do not think it takes care of all the money we have 
~ lost. 
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Q. Nevertheless, I am simply going on your formula. I am trying to refute 
your idea that it is everything for commodities and nothing for wages. I am 
trying to show that we did anticipate a wage increase, a wage increase sufficient 


to take care of the situation according to your own formula.—A. With all © 


respect, Mr. Howe; I am not allowed to ask you questions. . 

Q. Go ahead and ask me anything you like-——A. I would like to know if 
there was anticipation that 50 per. cent of the price increase that was granted 
to the steel industry, whether they required it or not, would apply to wages. 
That being the case why was labour not told at that time and the adjustment 
made at: that time instead of lagging behind the way it has? Why were they not 
taken into consultation and given that money then, if that was the intention: of 
the government? 3 

Q. You yourself said Donald Gordon told you that there was something in 
that, for labour and he invited you to go out and try to get it, to start bargaining; 
but you did not go to the labour board. I think I have made my point, and 
my point is this, that according to the formula you put before the committee, 
assuming that the increase in the cost of living has been bound to agree with 
what you anticipate—there is no proof of that but I am accepting your state- 
ment for the moment on it—the ten cent an hour increase fully takes care of 
the situation according to your own formula. Now, there is just one other 
point I wanted to raise here. I do it because Mr. Smith said he was in 
complete agreement. with you; that is on page 6, the second paragraph:— 

At the same time we must insist that the subsidiaries and branch 
plants of the three corporations in big steel should be included in the 
settlement. 


The point I want to make there is if you are the bargaining agents for all of 
these branch plants?—-A. We only ask for increases in those plants where we 
are bargaining agency; I think we are without question for everyone of the 


branch plants of the Steel Company of Canada, and in, all the steel subsidiaries © 


of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 

Q. In other words, you are willing to amend that paragraph to apply to 
those plants for which your union is the bargaining agent?—A. Oh yes, without 
question. Those are the only ones for whom we can speak. 

Mr. Chairman, before we go, and because I do not want any misunder- 
standing with regard to one of the points Mr. Howe has made. I would like 
to say that the Steelworkers Union cannot accept a 10-cent. increase on the basis 
that that is to take care of the increase in the cost of living from the Ist of 
April, because that would mean that we were accepting the standards that have 
been established as far back as 1943 as the standard on which we are going 
to base our wage demands; and we cannot accept those standards as adequate. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


‘Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, yesterday afternoon I raised a question as 
a result of paragraphs on page 52 of the steelworkers’ brief with respect to 
a charge that there are, apparently, tremendous hidden reserves of the Steel 
Company of Canada. I do not think that this statement should be allowed to 
vo unchallenged, and I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that some time before this 
hearing is over that this statement either be substantiated or that we find out 
just what the background is in those charges. I would like to see some witness 


produced who will take the statement of Steel Company of Canada, analyze. 


it for this committee, and show us where these hidden reserves, and so on, are 
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I make that representation because I feel that a charge such as this one is a 


very serious one. If there are such hidden reserves, the government ought to 


be apprised of this because these reserves are subject to taxation and subject 
to tremendous penalties. JI would like to move that some witness appear on 
behalf of the steelworkers’ organization to analyze the statement and prove 
those charges. 

Mr. Crott: Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is not a proper motion. It is 
a matter for Mr. Homuth to take advantage in cross-examination. If: Mr. 
Millard cannot answer the question, then he will put someone else on the 
stand. It is up to Mr. Millard to put somebody on the stand, and then that 
witness will be examined on it. 

Mr. Homuruy: Yesterday, when I asked Mr. Millard about it he said he 
could not explain it. 

Mr. Crouu: Personally, he said. 3 

Mr. Homutu: But he was to produce someone who could substantiate the 
statement. | 

Mr. Stncuair: That can come later. I would like to proceed’a little further— 

Mr. Homutu: I have the right to make a suggestion to the chairman, and 
I ask if such can be done. 

_._ The CHamrman: Gentlemen, I understand that our committee has the 
right to hire the services of experts such as accountants. Mr. Millard told us, 
if my memory serves me right, that he may later bring up another witness 
to explain or give information. In my view, I think that Mr. Homuth is quite 
in order if he moves that the committee hire the services of an accountant to 


give us some light on the part of Mr. Millards’ brief. It is the privilege of 


our committee to hire such services, but if Mr. Homuth is kind enough to 
accept my suggestion, I suggest that we leave it to Mr. Millard to produce 
the witness he has in mind to clear up this matter, and if the committee is not 
satisfied with this part of Mr. Millard’s evidence then your motion, Mr. Homuth, 
will be discussed and accepted or rejected by your committee. I am suggesting 
to you to leave it before the chair until Mr. Millard has completed his evidence. 

Mr. Homutu: I quite agree to that, Mr. Chairman, providing it is not 
lost in the shuffle. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I would like to follow along the line of questioning started by Mr. Howe. 
Before I do that, now that Mr. Millard has completed his formal briefs, I would 
like to compliment him on the way he has presented it and the obvious detail 
and study that was put into it by the executive of his union. Whether the 
members of this committee agree with it or not, we will agree that it is well 
presented. I take it, Mr. Millard, that your organization thought that this 
was the proper, intelligent and democratic way of bringing your case to the 
attention of the committee, rather than, as others did this morning, having 
a mass parade led by a piper?—A. It was not a matter of choice. We were 
requested by this committee to come here and present our brief, and we have 
tried to do it to the best of our abiilty through the machinery of our union. 

Q. And you have done it very well. I should mention that your briefs were 
good briefs with just one reservation: that in the four briefs that were submitted, 
a preliminary and the second brief which was very voluminous and now your 
third and fourth briefs, everything was factual except for one exception. I refer 
you to page 5 of your first brief today. You ask what I consider a rhetorical 
question, and I think that rhetorical questions have no place here. You say: 
“Is it the policy to say yes to those who seek price increases and no to those 
who seek wage increases?” I am a politician, and at one time you were, and 
we who are in politics all know that it is very easy to place an inference in a 
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person’s mind by asking a rhetorical question. The inference in this case 
is that it is possible to obtain price increases but impossible to get wage 
increases, which is very wrong. I cannot think of one labour dispute since 
V-E day in British Columbia where the settlement has not included an increase 
in wages. On the other hand, I can think of many cases where B.C. manu- 
facturers have tried to get a price increase presented a good case but they have 
been refused an increase. As a result they have sometimes eeased producing 
lines because of inadequate prices. I just say to you that your rhetorical 
question is not in keeping with the factual evidence of your brief. Would you 
change that rhetorical question to this statement: “It is the policy to say yes 
to those who seek price increases and not to those who seek wage increases” ?— 
A. I would be prepared to change it to say that due to our experience that we 
believe it a fact that it is easier to get a price increase than a wage increase. 
Since the 1st April when we went before the National War Labour Board and 
presented our case to have the 5 cent differential in Sydney, and the answer 
was no. | 

Q@. I quite agree that there have been cases where wage increases were 
refused. I understand that you on your side are fighting the wage control boards. 
We in parliament deal with both wage and price control boards, and I think 
my experience has been that it is very much more difficult to get price control 
increases than wage increases. Labour goes before regional boards where labour 
is represented. Any manufacturer who goes before that tough, resolute gentle- 
man, Donald Gordon, has got to. have a very, very good case to get an increase 
and in most cases he is refused. Canada has reason to be very grateful for 
Donald Gordon’s toughness. Having got through with my criticism, and my 
friend Mr. Smith says I should always follow criticism with something nice, 
will you turn to page 8 of your second brief today. You have been in attendance 
at all of these meetings here, and you have heard me quote twice that statement 
that your unions, and for that matter the national labour congresses, do not think 

it right to have a high standard of living in British Columbia and a low 
- standard of living in Ontario and a still lower standard of living in. Nova Scotia. 
With that I certainly agree, as a Canadian to see a uniform standard of 
living across Canada, and as a British Columbian to see that we have a fair 
chance of industrial development for if in British Columbia we are going to have 
wages and costs out of line with the rest of Canada, then industry in British 
Columbia cannot survive. Are you aware that the British Columbia legislature 
brought in legislation last fall making a 44-hour week mandatory in British 
Columbia?—A. I am aware of that. 

Q. To all intents and purposes then your demand for a 44-hour week 
next year is in accord with your policy of having one standard of living in 
Canada, so that next spring hours of work in the steel industry of Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia will be up to British Columbia standards?—A. Yes; 
that is next April. Ae 

Q. That is one and a half years from the time British Columbia adopted it. 
Lastly, as far as wages are concerned, are you aware of any recent settlement 
in the 15 cent pattern in British Columbia?—A. Yes, I have information that 
the American Can Company has agreed on 15 cents. I believe the Wood Ship- 
building has agreed on 15 cents. The Western Bridge Company has agreed on 
15 cents. I just received a telegram— . 

Q. Let me bring that out. I have the same telegram. I am leading up 
to this telegram because of the proceedings of this committee a great disturbance 


in British Columbia labour unions has arisen. I might add to your list the pulp 


makers, loggers and the Heaps Engineering Works. Are you aware if any of 
these increases have been approved by the regional board or the national board? 


Q. My last question to you is this, in making your requests of a 155 cent. 


increase by steps coming into full force in December, all you are trying to do, 
in a rather backward eastern way, if I may say so, is to lift your wage standard 
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.. and your hour standard to what it is in British Columbia?—A. That is not all 


we are trying to do. 

Q. I directed this question to Mr. Millard because of a telegram from ten 
British Columbia district unions which every British Columbia member received 
today, which arose out of my questions in this committee to Mr. Justice Roach 
and the deputy minister, Mr. MacNamara. I asked Mr. MacNamara whether 
there was a separate 15 cents pattern for settlement in British Columbia and he 
said they were endeavouring to set.a 10-cent pattern across Canada, and I asked 
whether these 15-cent increases secured in British Columbia had been-approved 
by the regional and national labour boards. Mr. MacNamara answered that 
his department did not instruct these boards. Later on, in his own brief he 
said that if the steelworkers had accepted the 10 cents, he would have given a 
directive to the boards to approve these increases. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Instructions. 

Mr. Srnciatr: He had “directive” in his brief. Having got through with 
Mr. Millard I would like to ask the minister whether he can answer this tele- 
gram from ten British Columbia district unions which are seriously disturbed 
- by Mr. MacNamara’s testimony, and tell the committee whether the boards 
will approve these 15-cent settlements. Perhaps the minister can help me. 

Hon. Mr: Mircwetu: I will answer it. First and foremost, I am an English- 
man. Let that be clearly understood. 


Mr. Stncuarr: I am a Scotchman. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueui: That is not as good. I have been raised in the school 
where the rule of law is fundamental. I asked Mr. Millard whether he thought 
that was part and parcel of the free way of living. I do not know what the 
British Columbia board will do. They are all human beings like the members 
of this committee. 


Mr. Stncuarr: I don’t Want a cons from the minister. All I want is an 
answer. I want to know what the British Columbia regional board or the 
Department of Labour are going to do about the 15 cents British Columbia 
settlements. 


Hon. Mr. Mitcueiu: You just made a speech for the boys back home. 


Mr. Stncratr: I made a speech for British Columbia industry and labour, 
and for Canada. Somebody has to speak for British Columbia. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: I want to say this to you, and I think this is funda- 
mental, that I do not know what the position of the regional board in British 
Columbia will be, but I do hope, as they have done in the past, that they will go 
through the machinery established by law. 


Mr. Srncuarre: All the British Columbia unions did. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcneuu: A great deal has been talked about 15 cents and 10 
cents, and what have you, and perhaps this might be better stated when all the 
witnesses are through and we are in committee. In this case that we are dis- 
cussing now ,none of these organizations have complied with the law. The paper 
makers, sulphide workers and so on have gone before their own representatives 
of labour and management with a chairman, and while we are discussing this 
thing, as we have for the last ten days, probably many of us are not so well 
informed on the adjudication of these matters. I do not know what the Ontario 
regional board would have done with these disputes. I want to say this very 
frankly that I am afraid that I do not know what that regional board in British 
Columbia will do. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Millard ‘tes same question I asked Mr. Justice 
Roach about acceptance of a settlement by your union. In the brief in which 
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you make your offer, you say you are not guaranteeing that the offer will be 
accepted by the union. It will be up to the union to decide whether they want 
it or not. And now, if this.condition should obtain, you take a vote and then 
throughout your membership as a whole you reject ib: but that in one plant— 
Algoma for example—they accept it; what is going ‘to be your course from 
then on?—A. Well, I imagine that the vote in question will be taken for those 
concerned, but naturally if the voters decided to accept, then it seems to me 
there would be little we could do except allow that body to accept. That has 
been done in cases, accepting lesser amounts than those sought in a dispute. I 
cannot think of any other unions which have accepted less in the case of major 
disputes, but the local unions do have a certain amount of autonomy and can 
make decisions on their own. But in our case we consider it one shop, one 
strike, and the vote will be taken as a whole; and I am quite sure that all the 
bodies concerned will abide by the decision as a whole. 

Mr. MacInnis: There are one or two questions I should like to ask Mr. 
Millard. 


Mr. Case: I think I have the floor, Mr. ‘Chairman. 


Mr. MacInnis: I was up at the time Mr. Homuth arose, and also when Mr. 
Sinclair arose. I have not seen Mr. Case on his feet until now. 


Mr. Case: I am willing to give way to you if you want the floor. 
Hon. Mr. Mircueiy: I am sorry, I did not answer Mr. Sinclair’s question 
directly, that in his brief Mr. MacNamara, at page 9, said: 


“The Deputy Minister gave a firm commitment that he would 
request, etc.” 


Mr. Sincuatr: That is correct. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Millard some questions, 
but before doing so I should like to put myself on record in this sense, that 
I have been under the impression ever since I came in here that this is a par- 
liamentary committee sitting trying to discover a formula which will in some 
measure lead to a better understanding of the industrial disturbances which we 
find on our hands today. Unlike my good friends, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Smith, 
I am not agreeing with anything presented in the brief. I will say that I think 
all the briefs which have been presented here have been very masterly presenta- 
tions in relation to their individual application. What I want to deal with at 


the moment is going back to page 5 of the brief presented this morning and 


dealt with by Mr. Smith and Mr. Sinclair where it says: 


cs is the policy to say “yes” to those who seek price increases and 
’ to those who seek wage increases.’ 


I want to cae Mr. Millard if he can tell me of anything outside of the steel 
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increase and the increase in agricultural. implements that have ‘received con-. 


sideration from the Wartime Prices:and Trade Board? Can you tell me any in 
which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board—with the exception of the two 
I mentioned—where they received some recent increase in their prices?—A. I 
can only tell what I read in the press. That is all I know about it. 

Q. It seems to me, Mr. Millard, it has been said in this committee that 
wage increases have been up 40 per cent during the same period of time. Have 
you any comments to make on that?—A. I did not hear you, sir. 

Q. I say it has been suggested in this committee that during this period of 


time there have been wage increases now amounting to over 40 per cent, wage 


increases have been granted now amounting to over 40 per cent. Have you any 
comment to make on that?—A. Since when? 
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— Q. Since 1939.—A. The only comment I can make is that about 40 per cent on 
wages is low in comparison with what is required for a decent standard of 
- living. Forty per cent means nothing unless you know where you start. 

Q. I know, Mr. Millard, and I am quite in sympathy with your social aim 
dealing with the standard of living, but I am dealing with the factual side. In 
your brief you state that the pattern has become to say ‘‘yes” to those who seek 
an increase in price and to say “no” in regard to any wge increase; and I am 
relating that to an increase in wages of 40 per cent since 1939, and I am asking 
you if you could tell me, outside of the bonus which has just been discontinued 
on milk, and the increase granted on agricultural implements and the. increase 
on steel, do you know of any other increases granted by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board? 


Mr. Crouu: Textiles have been increased. 
Mr. Casz: I am asking the witness. He is the man giving evidence. 


~The Witness: I should like to say that I am informed that there has been 
a very long list this last month or two where price ceilings have been removed, 
and I believe by the evidence mostly given before this committee by Mr. Donald 
Gordon that there are a great number of things from which it has been removed; 
and Mr. Gordon said that many of those things did not have a direct bearing 
on the cost of living for the ordinary budget. But I believe Mr. Gordon him- 
self told the committee they had removed price ceilings on a great many articles. 


By Mr. Case: 


@. Could you give me the names of them, I mean outside of agricultural 
implements and steel?—A. We will supply. the committee with a list that we 
have, I think it is something over sixty articles just recently, within the last two 
or three months. 

A. Which we consider have a direct bearing 


on the cost of living. 
| Mr. Gituis: May I ask you this question—If Mr. Case will excuse me for 
- interrupting him—that statement under discussion had reference to the period 
from April 1946? 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. Giuuis: And not back to 1939? 

The Witness: That, is right, the recent period. 


By Mr. Case: 


@. Now then, in your brief presented Sar ae at page 3, you fads —— 

The union is not demanding one agreement to cover the entire 
industry. It does, however, ask for a general settlement with each com- 
pany, so that the union’s relations with each employer may be established 
on a more stable and orderly basis. 

Then, turning to page 15 I read:— 

The union will not be content to allow the present differential, or any 
other differential, to be maintained. The principle of uniformity was 
embodied in the memorandum of understanding that led to the settlement 
of the steel strike in 1943. 


How do you reconcile these two statements, sir? That is you are seeking a 
separate agreement with each company, while on page 15 you say you will 
not be satisfied except by the levelling out of this. differential?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the member is asking a question which answers itself. We say 
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we are willing to accept separate agreements but we want certain basic 
understandings common to all those agreements. 

Q. To all the agreements?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now then, you spoke about the Steel Company of Canada and the 
application of the Rand formula and check-off, and I am suggesting this to 
you; you had some difficulty in introducing the effort to unionize ‘the steel 
company’s plant?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, for instance, Mr. Hilton on page 9 of his brief said this, down in 
the second paragraph:— 

As recently as May, 1946, an official count of the membership in 
good standing carried out under the supervision of an official of the 
Department of Labour showed 2,256 such members out of a total of 
4.868 employees. 


In other words that is less than 50 per cent who were nee as members 
of the union.—A. Mr. Case, Mr. Hilton forgot to put in his brief, very conven- 
iently forgot, that when these cards were checked and the results were made 
known to the chairman of the conciliation board the union very seriously 
protested and challenged that action, and nothing has been done regarding 
that count since. But in my submission to the committee on page 9 of the 
preliminary submission I pointed out that when the vote was taken in the Steel 
Company on the ballot which you have now attached to your larger brief, we 
said at that time that there was eligible to vote, whom we considered members 
in good standing in the bargaining union, 3,853 eligible members. 

Q. Can you indicate to me what percentage that would be of the total 
employees?—A. It would be approximately, I would think 80 per cent—from 
75 to 80 per cent. | 

Q. Were they considered by you to be members in good standing?—A. We 
considered them in good standing. They had joined the union, had paid their 
dues, they were within the three months, so we regarded them as being in good 
standing. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: If I may comment at that point, I would like to ask 
Mr. Millard this question: I think you said that in your opinion there were 
3,853 eligible members, they each signed a card did they not? 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuretu: How many of those cards did you turn over to the 
scrutineer, Mr. Inch, I think it was? 

The Witness: There were in the neighbourhood of 4,000 cards submitted 
to Mr. Inch, the serutineer, in the shop, and I am told by the president of 
the union who is here that a large number of the cards were disallowed because 
they were not signed on the back. In other words, they were signed on one side 
but the application did not have the man’s signature on the other side, and 
Mr. Inch disallowed them. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetit: My information was that it was just over 3,000. Of 
course, I have the formal report which was sent to me. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. I won’t start questioning the witness’ answer because all I am interested 
in is the answer you gave me. I wanted to determine how important a factor 
the union was in that plant, and I am just trying to bring out a certain phase 
of the evidence that may have a bearing on our final decision. And now, you 
spoke yesterday in your brief about unsatisfactory working conditions, or some- 
thing to that effect. It is a quite lengthy brief and I haven’t the page marked 
exactly, but you referred to something in the nature of a need for better 
working conditions, and if that were brought about more people would be 
employed. I think that is a fair way of expressing it. I am interested in finding 
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out just what the working conditions were in that plant—A. Now, you 
are referring to the fact that I mentioned in my brief yesterday that Mr. 
Gilhes, the General Manager of the Steel Company of Canada at Hamilton, 


made the statement in negotiations—and there are here present two or three 


of us who participated in those negotiations—and it was said that there were 
many men who had not come back to the company, who had worked for the 
company, and who on return from overseas had a claim to a job but who were 
passing by the store, that they did not want to go back to work in the steel 
industry. 

Q. No. Well, I have in my hand at the moment this publication of the 
company called, ‘““A Message to Employees,’ dated June, 1946, and I turn to 
the last page where it says:— 

Employee subscriptions to the Ninth Victory Loan reached a new 
high of $2,876,500, boosting the grand total of subscriptions for War 
Savings Certificates, War Loan and Victory Loan bonds to $13,276,828. 


Now, I imagine that is a reasonably factual statement, and it would seem to 
me to indicate that the workers were imbued with patriotism from the patriots 
point of view to assist the war effort. And I would relate that with the following 
paragraph which reads along these lines: 


During the year 155 employees completed 25 years’ service and were 
presented with gold watches on admission to the Quarter Century Club. 
Total membership in the club is now 1,487, including 177 pensioners. 


That would seem to convey to me the thought at least that if there were 
1,487 members of that Quarter Century Club; that is with 25 years’ service, 
that there must have been something attractive about employment in the Steel 
Company at Hamilton. Would you have any comment there at all?—A. I 
would like to say regarding your first point, the subscriptions to Victory Loan 
drives, that I think the record of the Steel Company is largely true throughout 
the whole steel industry, and, it would be an interesting thing to know how 
many of those bonds are still retained by the people who bought them. We have 


_found that a great many of them had to be cashed soon after they were 


purchased, or as soon as they were paid for on the instalment plan. On the 
second point, I do not think there is clear evidence in the brief submitted by 
them, that of the large number in the Quarter Century Club membership, there 
were a little over 500, according to Mr. Gillies, in the bargaining union actually 
in the working force of the company. The remainder are in a supervisory 
capacity and that type of position in the company. Seriously, I do not think 
it is necessarily true that because you have a large number of long service 
employees—there are many reasons why when a man gets beyond a certain 
age that he is not free to change his employment. Sometimes they don’t have 
enough money to move in the first place; and, in the second place many of 
them are too old to start over again, and so they go on hoping there will be a 

place for them at the top in their later years. . 3 

Q. Now, I am going to read the fourth paragraph:— 


Payments totalling $265,007 have been made from the Military Ser- 
vice Plan to 377 eligible discharged veterans and the estates of 25 
former employees who sacrificed their lives in the service of our country. 


Now, my only reason for reading that was that I asked you in the beginning 
if you had some difficulty in unionizing the Steel Company plant, and I am 
wondering if the contributions made to the employees welfare fund had been 
one of your difficulties; that is to say, they had in the main good working 
conditions with their employees?—A. Well, they have what might be commonly 
termed a paternalistic attitude in many respects in that they have tried fre- 
quently to buy off many of the employees from belonging to the unions. I 
think that Mr. Hilton in his submission to the committee indicated that prior 
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to the coming in of the union and the certification of the labour court of Ontario 
that they had paid previously 2, 3 and 4 cents per hour in basic rates and most 
other rates through the company higher than those paid in the unionized class; 
and always there were appeals being made by letters and otherwise to members 
of the plant—you don’t need to join the union; in other words, we will do 
better for you than the union is able to do. Well, unfortunately for the union 
during the war when the wage controls had reached the point where they could 
not go any further the union caught up. Then I believe it is a matter of 
evidence that there was a wish on the part of the employees to join the union 
and to feel free collectively to bargain through their own agency, and because 


when that. time arrived that no longer the Steel Company of Canada could | 


buy them off, then they all joined the union. Then, when it.came to a matter 
of taking a vote at the plant a great many of the people who had not joined 
the union, some of them I presume because they were offered large sums of 
money—did vote in favour of the union although they were not yet members 
of the organization. 

Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of Mr. Millard’s statement I am going to 
read a little further, because this point either substantiates or breaks down 
what he said inasmuch as it might help to explain what was said about the 
Steel Company having paid money for certain purposes. J read this:— 

A special Christmas bonus was paid to payroll employees last 
December at a cost to the company of $190,937. 


Vacations with pay were enjoyed by 6,736 payroll erepiod sae at a 

total cost to the company of $320,898. 

An amount of $302,472 was paid over to the Pension Plan Trustees 
during the year and, at the close of 1945, 201 former employees were 
recelvire pensions. 

Total disbursements for the year under the Benefit Plan were $145,378. 
These were made in 1,229 cases of illness or non-industrial accidents and 
77 death claims. 

The staffs of the various works include 1,258 sons, et brothers 
and sisters of other employees. 


And that is substantiated in Mr. Hilton’s brief at page 8—I am not vateciste 
to the transportation of the brief, but to page 8 of the original brief, where it 
says that there are 463 sons of employees presently engaged, 165 brothers of 
staff employees, 97 nephews of staff employees; 157 in-laws of employees, and 
38 cousins of employees. An it comes down to this that there are 920 total 
relatives out of a total of approximately 5,000 employees. His object, of course, 
no doubt is to indicate a desire on the part of families to continue the contact 
that their forebears have made. Now, I come to this. You were questioned 
on this by Mr. Smith, and he agreed with you in part. I am going down to 
the bottom of page 13 of your last brief, where you say: “We therefore propose 
that, commencing in January, 1947, steelworkers’ wage rates be adjusted up- 
ward from month to month by one cent an hour for each rise of one full point 


in the cost-of-living index above the index figure for July 1, 1946.” Now, that. 


seems to be a reasonable approach, but I want to ask Mr. Millard this: 
-having determined he is seeking a formula whereby the manufacturers or 


producers will not come to Ottawa seeking to increase their prices for the . 


goods they have to sell, I wonder if we could apply that same formula so that 
those who are gainfully employed will remain reasonably stable in the same 
period, and the question I am going to pose is this: will you then say further 
that you will accept one cent an hour less if the index goes down below the 


basic figure you are using in relation to the settlement of the strike?—-A. I 


would like to say first in reply to that question that I believe it is purely 
academic; that there is not the slightest sign of any downward revision in the 
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cost of living; secondly, I would lke to say the union has, as you will note 
in our proposal stated that they are prepared to go six months behind—lag 
behind the rise in the cost of living before that adjustment takes place next 
January. It seems to me that the opposite should hold true. ‘If there is a 
temporary or a slight decrease then we ought to lag behind for at least six 
months to see what takes place. I cannot answer the question until we get there. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Howe you said this or you used words to this effect: we 
want to be in a position where everyone who goes to Ottawa cannot get a price 
increase and lift the cost of living if labour is not going to receive the same 
consideration for that. I suppose for the moment I could say that you would 
accept that as a proper working formula. By the same token, we know that 
the railroad workers at the ‘moment are considering an application for an 
increase in: their wages, and I am not. saying for one moment that they may 
not be entitled to it—that is not my business—I am saying that all these factors 
have a tendency to put a pressure on the price ceiling, so it means that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. Now, this committee are eventu- 
ally going to render a report to the parliament of Canada. I think you have 
indicated to a great extent, coming here as you have with a substantial brief, 
that you have a certain faith in this committee which is representative of various 
people. J think there is only one manufacturer on the committee, so in that 
sense you are getting a good break. Most of us are ordinary everyday citizens 
seeking to render some service to the country. So I say to you, knowing that 
all these factors are here and that we can all play a certain part in an endeavour 
to keep the cost of living down, would you be prepared to write into your brief 
along with what you have said, and using the figures you have used in your 
brief: “We therefore propose that, commencing in January, 1947, steelworkers’ 
wage rates be adjusted upward from month to month by one cent on hour for 
each rise of one full point in the cost-of-living index above the index figure 
for July 1, 1946,”’—what would you say to taking one cent per hour less if the 
index goes the other way? That is to say, there would be no further reference; 
it would be settled. We would know and there would be no further unrest. My 
whole object is to try to avoid a repetition of this constant unrest. We would 
have a formula to use indefinitely. Would you write into your brief an agree- 
ment to accept one cent: less for each point the index drops as compared with 
July 1, 1946?—A. I have already said to the committee that to accept such a 
proposition would be to say in effect that we believe that the standard is 
sufficient—the standard wages are sufficient. I cannot accept that premises 
and cannot give any promise. 

Q. I doubt if I got my question across properly. You are quite right in 
saying that I should not ask you to anticipate this drop, but you are anticipating 
an increase and probably that is proper. But I have a right to anticipate a 
possible decrease. I am asking you, would you accept that as a reasonable 
formula if it goes up one cent? In other. words, suppose what you have here 
works out and after January 1, 1947, the index does start to go up and it stays 
up until we get it in accordance with your formula and then by and by the index 
begins to drop; are you willing to take that one cent off as the index drops 
one cent? Do you want your level to remain there? Because whatever goes 
up is sure to come down and sooner and later there will be an index decline; 
we must anticipate that?—A. That is a matter I would be prepared to work 
out in collective bargaining with our employers. 

@. Thank you. 


By Mr. MacInnis: - | 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up some of the questions that 
Mr. Case asked Mr. Millard without reading from the booklet which Mr. Case 
has read from. The booklet has been produced and distributed by Stelco and 
69845—3 
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it gives the growth of the company and the benefits accruing to the employees 
from the company and the benefits accruing to the shareholders, which Mr. Case 
did not say anything about, and the benefits accruing to the public. Do you 
think that all these benefits are paid out of the money or the wealth created 
by the employees by applying their labour to the raw material that is brought 
into the plant?—-A. I do not see any other source from which it could be paid. 

Q. Well, then, is your position in regard to the benefits paid to the employees 
that you would rather have these benefits as a right through wages than as 
bonuses or other payments given to you at the will of the company in whatever 
proportion they think necessary?—A. I certainly would rather have them, and 
I am quite sure I speak for the employees of Stelco when fT say they would 


rather have them as a matter of right and agreement than arbitrarily decided 


in any paternalistic sort of way, and in that regard I would like to answer 
Mr. Case and say that it is my understanding and my information that the 
Christmas bonuses have been discontinued by the decision of the company itself. 

Q. Another question which I would like to ask you deals with the matter 
of wage increases and the time and the agreement. I decided to ask this after 
hearing Mr. Smith mention that, in his opinion, it- was not desirable or fair 
that you should ask for increases at a future period, not knowing what that 
period would be. Your first demand for an increase in wages was for 19% 
cents; is that correct?—A. Right. | 

@. Then later on in negotiations you made an offer of 1544 cents across 
the board?—A. Correct. 

Q. With the wiping out of the differential at the Sydney plant?—A. Correct. 

Q. On this occasion you are still insisting on the 154 cents; is that correct? 
A. Yes, 

Q: And you want that 154 cents—before I ask that question may I say 
this: if you had entered into an agreement with the employing company 
through direct negotiation or through the commissioner that agreement would 
be for a term, for one year—April 1946 to April 1947?—-A. Yes. 

Q. So that this agreement—if an agreement is signed on this basis—this also 
will be for a term from April 1946 to April 1947?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing in these proposals that was not in your previous pro- 
posals, and they impose no condition for a part of that period that would not 
have been true if your former proposals had been accepted; is that correct?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. There is nothing in that way that the companies would have to agree tc 
that they would not have had to agree to before if they had signed: the agree- 


ment? Now, you are asking for 10 cents retroactive as from April 1; that isa - 


proposal?—-A. The first one is the restoration of the differential. 

Q. The restoration of the differential; and then your next proposal is 10 
cents retroactive as from April 1, 1946?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to make clear to the committee again your reasons for 
putting forward that 10-cent proposal now instead of asking for a lump sum as 
from April 1?—-A. Well, we have tried to indicate in the brief itself, but I might 
clarify it a little further. We did not accept that 10-cent figure, but we did 
accept the proposition that it seemed to be the understanding of Donald Gordon 
and of Mr. Hilton that there was at least 10 cents in that price increase that was 


supposed to be for wages. In fact Mr. Hilton mentioned 11 cents, but he said - 


there would have to be something for the salaried workers in the amount to be 
paid out by increases. So we have taken the 10 cents as an approximate figure 
that was included in the price increase and we have dated it back to parallel 
the time when the price increase became effective, and therefore the period of 
time that these companies have enjoyed extra revenues derived from the price 


increase, and we decided because of Mr. Gordon’s plea that an undue amount 


going into purchasing power at the moment might create an undue strain on the 
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price ceiling in consumer goods—therefore we decided that we would postpone 
payment of part of the 154 cents until production gets rolling and everything 
else gets into high gear; because I say frankly to the committee that I am hope- 
ful that if the committee can find a solution they can find a similar solution for 
the other disputes that are taking place. I would hope that that could be done 
and that we could get to operations as soon as possible. Therefore, my object, 
or our object, because I speak for the National Advisory Committee, is that we 
should postpone a part of this until production gets into high gear. That was 
our only reason. We believed we were entitled to 154 cents—yes, even before 
April 1, we were entitled to that; we had it coming to us. We believe we are 
entitled to that much more now that the cost of living has gone up 54 points 
since April 1; but in order to meet this battle and hold the price line, believing 
it is in the interests of the steelworkers, we are prepared to sacrifice still further 
and delay the payment of the entire 154 cents to a later date. 

@. Then you are accepting the 10 cents now in order to obviate Mr. Gordon’s 
fear of inflationary tendencies, caused by the 15 cent increase all at once?— 
A. That is the chief reason. 

: Q. Increases in wages now, taking the index, are considered as from 1939, 
is that correct ? 

Hon. Mr. MircHeu: 1941. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. In considering the increase that takes place in wages the year 1939 is 
_usually taken, is it not?——A. Yes, that is right. 

@. Do you remember what the wage rates were in the three companies— 
the basic wage I think it was—in 1939?—A. I believe it was 46 at Stelco, 414 
at Algoma and 434 at Sydney. 

Q. 46 at Stelco?—A. Yes, 46 at Stelco. 

Q. Do you consider that a satisfactory wage?—-A. No. We were very much 
dissatisfied with it. There were a number of conciliation boards and there was a 
great deal of difficulty regarding that at that time. We were still looking for 
wage increases in 1939 and 1940. 

Q. It was a wage of the depression period; is that correct?—-A. That is 
right. 

Q. Consequently it was a depressed wage?—A. It was a wage that corres- 
ponded with long hours because it grew out of working longer hours than the 
eight-hour day. 

Q. You do not accept calhoueh basing to some extent your demand for 
wages on the cost of living, you do not accept the proposition that a worker 
should never go beyond his cost of living—never go beyond a certain wage that 
would have a relation to that cost of living?—A. I cannot accept that standard. 

. What would you require as being fair is that the worker should get 
his full share of the increased productivity of the wealth of Canada regardless 
of whether or not the cost of living went up or down?—A. We believe that 
the workers of Canada and the steelworkers are entitled to the highest standard 
of living that our natural resources with our productive equipment and man- 
power will provide. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 


Q. I am going to ask these questions because, after all is said and done, 
it stems back on the administration. I think we are all agreed on the question 
of wages that they must go up under the present circumstances. Do you 
believe in arbitration by law—compulsory arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. I thought you said the other day in answer to Mr. Smith that you 
almost agreed to that i eames I think I said that we would like to 
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get to the place where we could settle matters, such as this wage dispute, by 
arbitration by consent of both parties. 
Q. You do not believe in arbitration by law?—A. No. 
Q. Do you believe in strike collective bargaining?—A. Yes. 
Q. Without any interference from the law whatsoever?—A. As little as 
ossible. 
: Q. You cannot have a little bit of law. You either agree with compulsory 


arbitration by law, or you do not; you believe in collective bargaining, or you 


do not. You cannot temper the two things—A. Mr. Minister, with all due 
respect, I cannot accept that proposition. There is a law in our National Labour 
Code which says that when a bargaining agency is certified it is up to the 
employer to enter into collective bargaining. I do not think the law gives 
you much beyond that point. There is a law that says that both employers 
and employees are expected to bargain. 

Q. They are both equal before the law; both employer and employees 
are expected to bargain in good faith. ‘There is nothing compulsory about 
that. It is so obvious. JI want to get these things clear in my mind because 
there is a question of machinery that might take the place of the present 
machinery. You know, of course, Mr. Millard, that even the order P.C. 108 


was made possible by the War Measures Act?—A. I believe it was an order in ~ 


council under the War Measures Act. 

@. In doing that the federal government cut across jurisdictional rights 
of the provinces?—A. They took some of the authority to deal with these 
matters that the provinces ordinarily have. 

Q. What do you think we should do when the present substitute for the 
War Measures Act, if I may put it that way, expires?—A. I believe that each 
province should be requested to consent to a national labour code that would 
provide minimum standards of collective bargaining ees across Canada. 

Some hon. MrmsBrrs: Hear, hear. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
Q. I think we will all agree on that. I took it from what you say that 
under the law in this country jurisdiction over these matters, from the nature 
of things, must be returned to those who have the responsibility, and that is 


the province——A. I believe that with regard to finance, the provinces have _ 


certain jurisdiction and I believe it is now the intention of your government 
to make some kind of an agreement with them. I do not know why that 
agreement cannot include an agreement on collective bargaining and the 
standard of living. 

Q. That is not an answer. You cannot break a law by agreement. Although 
I think the suggestion that my friend makes is a constructive suggestion, 
what you mean is that when the provinces get their jurisdiction together 
that it be suggested that they have a model labour code, if I may paraphrase 
it that way?—-A. Mr. Minister, I am faced with this difficulty, as an officer 
of a union, that the federal government exercises practically no control over 
provinces in Canada in respect to this. If we are going to allow a condition 
where the provinces are going to be allowed to adopt their own labour code, 
their own type of legislation in regard to collective bargaining, then we are 
going to be faced with the fact that unions, railway, rubber, steelworkers and 
other unions are going to have to obtain officers in each province versed in 


the particular types of legislation they have. These companies we do business. 


with are located in various provinces and certainly we in Canada want the 
same standards and it seems to me that the time has arrived when the 
federal government should seek the consent of the provinces to enact a national 
labour code. I suggest to the minister and the members of this committee 


G 


that surely the committee can make some worthwhile contribution by recom- — 


mendations along this line. 
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Q. I am going to step further. After all is said and done, I am a minister 
of the Crown. I cannot break the law just to satisfy my own thoughts and 
predilections on these matters. There is, I think you will agree, a procedure 
whereby the laws of this country are changed. If you do not like a law, you 
get the kind of government that gives you the law you want. Supposing that 
I agree with you in what you say, possibly that some of these industries should 
be on a national basis, that failing to get that, is not your appeal to the people; 
and on that basis would you be prepared to go along until we get that power, 
and obey the law?—A. Mr. Chairman, it is not a matter of being prepared. It 
is-a matter that we have to accept conditions as they are. 

Q. That brings me to another point. You have been a student of trade 
unions, like myself. Do you believe in having labour representatives on boards 
set up by the government?—A. I am not very fussy about them partly serving 
in an advisory capacity, but I do believe that in administration boards there 
should be labour representation. 

Q. We will take the national war labour board and the regional board in 
Ontario. Are you aware who made the nominations for the employer and 
employee representatives on that board?-—-A. I do not know. 

Q. If I say to you that your parent organization nominated one of those 
members, would you say it was correct?—A. I would accept that statement. 

Q. You know the man’s name as well as I do—Mr. Robinson, a friend of 
yours and a friend of mine. I go a step further. Having agreed on the principle 
of labour representation on these boards, is it not good trade union practice 
to appear before these boards in the adjudication of wages in order to maintain 
a stable price structure in this country?—-A. I am quite prepared to go ahead 
‘and answer that question, but I understand the steering committee has decided 
that they are going to ‘have here shortly a spokesman for the Canadian Congress 
of Labor, Mr. Pat Conroy. That is the central labour body to which our union 
is affiliated, and I would much rather that Mr. Conroy would speak for that 
body. I am just speaking for the steelworkers. 

Q. Just speak for the steelworkers, then. The question is, believing in the 
principle of labour and employer representation on board, why was it that your 
organization did not appear before that board in the same manner that between 
85 and 90 per cent of other organizations have done in this country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific? If you are not going to answer that, I want to get to 
this point. Might I suggest this to you. Do you understand the principle of 
syndicalism?—A. No, I am not a politician. 

Q. Syndicalism is the principle of forced legislation by strike action. That 
is it simply stated. I do not know that I have anything more to say to you 
except this, that I still feel that no organization or no body of men should he 
afraid to appear before a jury of their peers if they have a good case to argue. 
The figure of 85 per cent will substantiate that. I think Mr. Sinclair raised a 
point today where some organizations in British Columbia had gone to the 
regional war labour board— 


Mr. Sincuair: Every one. of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 


 Q. I am in this very disagreeable position where I cannot break the law, 
and I do not want to. There is a way of changing laws without bringing into 
play the fundamental principle of syndicalism that flared in Europe after the 
last great war. I just want to ask you one further question, and I will sit 
down. I do not know whether I asked you this before. If I did, I am sorry to 
repeat it. Do you believe it possible to have.price control without a measure 
of wage control?—A. I think I answered that question previously that I 
believe that to have effective price control there ought to be co-ordination of a 
measure of wage control] in the reviewing stages. 
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Q. Assuming that your organization or any other organization got 25 cents 


an hour increase, do you think if that were granted right across the board that 4 


it would have an inflationary effect and force up the cost of living in Canada?— 


A. I think it is quite possible if there were not proper controls and other “4 


adjustments made. 


Q. You think that would not deflate the purchasing power? It is not what | 


you have in your fist; that is not money. It is what you can buy with it if you 
get it; that is money. 

Mr. Gituis: If we were using the full capacity of Canada to produce, you 
would not have that. 


By Hon. Mr, Mitchell: ! 

Q. You had better ask that question yourself. I admit that I know it 
is a matter of opinion. Thank God we can hold an opinion in this country of 
ours. Jt is a matter of opinion as to whether the workman’s cause will be best 
served by the complete abolition of price stabilization to free collective bargain- 
ing or a measure of price control of where the stabilization is that we have at 
the moment. It seems to me so erystal clear that you have to choose your 
weapons. I think this myself personally, and I am expressing a personal 
opinion, that I question very much whether you can maintain price control even 
with a 10-cent increase. I say that frankly as an individual. I would like 
to see the workmen get more. I went through that terrible experience after the 
last great war. I came back from war, got married and saw the terrible inflation- 
ary movement and the punishment the working class took at that time. What I 
think is this, whether it is not best to use more restraint until we get over the 
hump and the goods are flowing. I think that will be a better protection for 
the working class rather than a deliberate policy of blowing off the ld and let 
prices go where they may, like they are in the United States now. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. As I understand that I am the only farmer representative on ant com- 
mittee, I would like to direct a few questions to Mr. Millard. On page 102 and 
103 of the minutes of evidence, there was a question by Mr. Maybank and I 
quote it: 

Q. Let us suppose that an agreement between employers and em- 
ployees in this particular dispute of any sum of money per hour that we 
like to name, and for illustration we will fix it at 173 cents an hour is 
agreed upon. Would you not agree that whatever is done in that respect 
will likewise be done in every other case across the country ?—A. I think 
it would be generally recognized that it would form a pattern. Q. That 


would be a pattern for all other cases if it were settled that way ?—A. 
Yes. Q. Then while one must agree that any wage increase in general’ 


might not necessarily lead to inflation in considering the matter here 
today, is not it so that we should consider that whatever settlement in 
steel will be the settlement in all other cases? I mean, we have to look at 
it this way?—-A. I think that one would have to assume that, by and 
large, the same design would be followed by other trade union bodies and 
by other industries, and that there would be a general increase approxi- 
mating the pattern set in steel. 


To follow up that statement, Mr. Millard, did you inane noricultura in 
that reply ?—A. I believe the reflection would finally find itself into agriculture. 
Once that labour has more money to spend the prices in agricultural products 
would go up. I made that plain in another place in my evidence. I think that 


we have to increase our domestic markets and the agricultural market has not 


been raised to a proper level in Canada. We should raise wages so it will raise 
more money for the farmer. : 
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Q. Do you agree that the farmer is one of the largest purchasers of steel 
products in Canada, as well as of any other industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is another point. Are you aware that according to statistical 
reports the farmers’ purchasing power has increased 38 per cent while labour’s 
pears power has increased 64 per cent?—A. I am not aware of those figures 
at all. 

Q. To follow that question up, you were asked what the wage rates were in 
1939 and you gave those rates and said they were not adequate. What was the 
wage rate in 1932? 


Mr. Gautuisr: No one was working in 1932. 


The Witness: It was between 30 and 35 cents. That is, for those who were 
working. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. It has been shown since—?—A. I just got the answer to your last 
question, Mr. Charlton. It was 27 cents at Sault Ste. Marie in 1932. 

Q@. It has been said that wages ordinarily do not get down to near the 
standard of price of farm products as quickly as farm products do? 

Mr. Giuuis: I started in at five bucks a month. | 

@. Has your executive given due consideration to the possible effect on the 
cost of living of the 40-hour week and wages increases as outlined in your report 
as it would undoubtedly affect agriculture?—-A. I do not think we are in the 
possession of facts with respect to agriculture enough to take this into considera- 
tion. The market has been exploited in Canada and the farmers must be able 
to take the things away that we can produce in cities and towns. 

Q. Well then, just dealing with that, do you believe that agriculture can 
-compete with labour under those conditions without a corresponding increase in 
the cost of agricultural products?—A. I doubt it, I do not think they can. 

Q. I take it that your whole argument behind the idea of price control is 
what you have set out on page 3 of your brief?—-A. We support it fully. 

Q. Price control?—A. Yes, that is, as long as it is price control. 

Q. Yes. Will you agrée with me when I say that farmers cannot very well 
give a direct cost of production?—A. That is one of the factors, naturally. 

Q. I know, but how are we going to control the cost of production without 
a fairly stiff control of manufacture?—A. Well, you may have to have insurance 
for that. 

Q. As you say on page 14 of your brief :— 

These companies can pay the wages sought. In the case of Dosco, it 
is the responsibility of the company to prove otherwise. In any event, 
the employees of Dosco cannot be expected to subsidize the undertaking. 
If the company requires assistance to enable it to pay a decent standard 
of wages, then it s the obligation of the government of Canada to meet 
that requirement. 

And we just say here, Mr. Millard, that you do agree—or, do you—that the 
farmers of Canada have been subsidizing the consumers to the extent that they 
have been forced to take $1.25 for domestic wheat and $1.55 for export; that is, 
a world price of so much a year? 


Mr. Crouu: For a four year contract. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. In the past the farmers have been asked to take that price?—A. I am 
not an expert in that field. 

Q. If that is true, they are subsidizing the consumer to that extent?— 
A. That is right. I imagine they are. 
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Q. It is $1.25 on domestic and $1.55 on export; then, if that is true they are 
also taking a subsidy, the consumers, on the price of domestic wheat to millers 
that is 772 on wheat, I believe. You see the advantage the consumer is getting 
at the cost of the producers in the country. And now, according to your figures 
at page 17 of your brief, Mr. Millard, taking an average base of 61 here since 
1944 there has been a large wage increase. The base rate in the United States 
is now 97 cents, 334 cents above the rate in two of Canada’s primary mills, and 
384 cents above the rate in Nova Scotia, and now, you take the average of those 
two and I take it that would be fair, would it not; then, 61 cents is the base rate. 
I am not at the moment concerned with the number of employees, I know it 
varies as between the different plants, but take the difference between the two. 
—A. It is 61 cents. 

_ Q. That is the present day’s rate across the dominion?—A. Well, approx- 
imately. It is 64-5 in one place and 594 in the other. 

Q. That is right. That is around the 61 cents.—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, taking that as a base your percentage according to the United 
States price would be 62:8 per cent of the United States price. The cost of 
living as compared to ours, we are 79-2 per cent here. Now, on the basis of your 
original demands for an increase of 194 cents, that would give you a percentage 
of 85:6 in proportion to the United States rate now on the basis of 10 cents 
an hour, and that would be 75-7 per cent. Now, just compare that with the 
difference in farm prices as of June 1946. The rates were 109-4 in Canada, 
149-3 in the United States, being a percentage base of 73-3 per cent. But, to 
follow up Mr. Case’s question, you have on the summary of your brief this 
morning the same question Mr. Case asked you:— 


A monthly adjustment, commencing in January 1947, of 1 cent per 
hour for each point by which the cost of living index rises after July 1, 
1946. 


Now, we will suppose that that gives you the difference between 123-6 and 
125-3 of an increas automatically on January 1, does it not?—A. What? 

Q. That would give you an increase as of the first of January, 1947, of 
the diferentes between the cost-of- living index as of July 1, 1946, and as of 
August 1, which I understand is 123-6 as against 125- pala Y. No. I said this 
morning, "Mr. Charlton, that I was hopeful that we would not have to collect 
anything as of the first of January; in other words, that there would be no 
further rise in the cost-of-living index between the first of July and the first of 
January. That was the statement I made this morning. If there is no rise in the 
cost-of-living index between the first of July and the first of January there 
will be no adjustment on the first of January. 

Q. No. But according to your statement here I take it that if there was 
a rise of the amount I have indicated in the matter of the cost-of-living index 
between the first of July and the first of August, and that would entitle you 
automatically to an adjustment—A. But, Mr. Charlton, there are no figures 
on that yet. 

Q. I thought you gave us a figure of 125:3?-—-A. That was the first. of 
July figure, it is a month late in getting in print. 

Q. In any event if the cost of living did go up ten cents between now and 
the first of January you could get a ten cent increase per hour?—A. That iS 
right, yes. 

Q. If the cost-of-living index was to drop between the first of Janne 
1947, and the first of January, 1948, to the extent of 15 points would you be 
willing to take a 15 cent reduction?—A. I have already answered that question. 
It is very hypothetical and purely academic. 

Q. I would just like to hear your answer. In order to be fair to agricul- 
ture our prices would have to go down and we could not be expected to produce 
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your food, which we ane to do.—A. If we did that, having regard to that 
proposition, we would not have the purchasing power and I am afraid that your 
prices will be heading for depression. That is all that would happen to the 
farmers. 

Q. But it works both ways. You are purchasing our goods, and, incidentally, 
our costs will naturally go up as your wages go up and steel prices go up. Ours 
would naturally go up. We would have to have more to take care of wages.— 
A. I would like to point out that we do not agree that every wage increase 
demand is a further increase in the price of steel. We do not agree to that. 
_ That is what has taken place, unfortunately ; but we do not believe it is neces- 
sary. We believe there is a larger margin in there where there might not be any 
requirement for any increase in the price of steel at all. 

Q. But you do feel that this present figure will bring you somewhere near 
the standard?—-A. We hope it will bring us nearer the standard, which we have 
never yet enjoyéd. 

Q. Then it would seem fair that if you were to get an increase for every 
point the index goes up that you ought to be satisfied to take an index when 
it comes down?—A. A lot of other factors would need to be taken into 
consideration. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, I have a newspaper item before me 
about which I would like to direct a question to Mr. Millard. My question is 
this and it is founded on an article which appeared on the front page of the 
New York Times last Sunday, which I will read. It is interesting and I think, 
very pertinent to the case. The question is this: Donald Gordon made the state- 
ment in the course of his evidence that if there was more than a general rise 
of ten cents an hour price control would be ended so far as he is concerned. 
Now, let me take that at its face value for the moment. What would be your 
- opinion then in the light of this article—I do not know the authenticity of it, 
except that the Times is a very reliable paper. This is headed:— 


CIO, UAW DROP PAY-RISE DRIVE; 
OUT TO SAVE DOLLAR BUYING POWER 
By Water W. RucuH, 


Special to the New York Tumes 


Derroir, July 27—The Congress of Industrial Organizations in general 
and the United Automobile Workers in particular have abandoned any 
thought at present of new wage increases in favour of an all-out effort 
to preserve the present purchasing power of the dollar, it was learned 
to-day. 

It may be stated on high authority that the UAW has decided, in 
concert with the CIO, that to make a fresh wage demand at this time 
might set an inflationary spiral i in motion. At the same time, the leaders 
of the UAW feel that the increase of 184 cents an hour which was won 
last winter through the strike against the General Motors Corporation 
has been wiped out through price increases. 

According to these sources, the executive board of the: CIO: ata 
meeting in Washington. last week voted unanimously to abandon the 
trend of labour unions in this country to seek wage increases to consoli- 
date the gains won last winter. As one leader puts it:— 

We want to be sure that there are still 100 cents in the dollar. 

This matter will be on the agenda for the meeting of the international 

_ executive board of the UAW, beginning Aug. 5 and it is expected to emerge 
as the established policy of the largest union in the world. 
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I will now submit my question: Assuming that we must take Donald 
Gordon’s word at its face value, that he will not undertake to administer price 
control if there is a general increase of more than 10 cents an hour, do you still 
insist on a contract at this time for an increase during this current year?—A. I 


still insist on behalf of the union which I have the honour and privilege to . 


represent that the wage increases which we are asking and the manner in which 
we are asking for them will not have the inflationary tendencies about which 
Mr. Gordon seems to be concerned. We have made it very plain in answer to 
the questions that there must be a penalty for the failure to hold the price line. 
We have also asked firmly of the employers that they join us in an honest and 
all-out battle to hold the price line. We are asking that we shall be brought up 
in line with the price increases that have already taken place, and then we 
hold that line; and then, have the employers and the rest will join together 
with the government agencies concerned and hold that line at that figure. And 
then we are asking as a protection that if the line cannot be held.that in the case 
of a further change that the present values at least will be retained to labor. 
That is all we are asking for the steel union. We do not believe that what we 
are asking will have any inflationary tendency at all in this country if every- 
body 1s determined to hold the line on prices. 

@. You are somewhat begging the question there, L suggest. However, let 
me explore it a little longer. The price rise is consequential on the about 10 
cent increase in wages which has already taken place, as you know out of the 
$5 a billet ton which is already in force. The consequential increases in other 


commodities have taken place on a considerable scale; in other words, had: a. 


special influence ahead of their rise, and consequent upon the steel rise other 
prices have had their rise. But you agree with me, I think, that if we are to 
give further raises in steel wages there must be further increases in the price 
of steel and further big increases in the overall price structure. I think that is 
obvious.—A. I cannot agree with you. 

Q. Perhaps not. But it seems to me common sense where it happened 
before, that the 10 cent wage increase emerged out of a general increase in steel 


prices, and I think that any further wage increases must arise out of further | 


increase in the price of steel, which will have a similar effect on the general price 
structure. You have already said, I think, that all the settlements that have 
been given to date—for instance, the 10 cents an hour at the Sudbury plant 
of the International Nickel Company; the 10 cents in all the forest products 
industries east of the Rockies, and a great number of other increases that I 
have mentioned, would have to be revised if the pattern were changed. You 
are asking for a new adjustment here, and obviously, if these wage changes 
are granted they will affect the price structure to that extent. You agree with 
me on that?—A. I cannot agree with you there, for this reason, that we are 
convinced, whether, rightly or wrongly, from our examination of the facts 
that the Steel Company of Canada could have paid 194 cents before April 1, 
before they got the price increase. And now, it is not fair to say that the 10 
cent increase corresponds with the price ‘increase because that company by 


squeezing more of their profit margin and by taking out of the moth balls some. 


of their reserves which they have, some of their position which has been created 
during the war period, they could have met our demands for 194 cents without 
a price increase. And now, it is not fair to join our present wage demand 
simply to the price increases that have been given. If the Steel Company 
of Canada had been dealing we feel in good faith and had disclosed their 
condition to us they could have paid us the 154 cents we were asking before 
April 1, and they would have had as complete a margin of profit and margin 
of safety as before the extra derived from the price increase. And I cannot 
agree with you wholeheartedly when you say that if there is a further change 
in the wage structure at Sudbury that it is going to require a higher price on 
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nickel. I believe there is another illustration of a corporation which could have 
paid, could have met the wage demands of the workers without any price relief 
from the dominion government. The same may hold true in other industries, 
particularly in the automobile and the rubber industries. Here you have a 
company, one of the largest rubber companies in Canada—I am not speaking 
for the rubber people—but they have been making 200 or 300 per cent on 
their invested capital since they came into Canada. They did not require 
price increases to pay the wage demand of the rubber workers; they could 
have paid them all before without increasing prices to the Canadian people. 
I cannot go along with the proposition that because we get, I say possibly 
154 cents that that is going to burst the wage ceiling or that it is going to 
have these people coming back here demanding further increases. I do not 
believe that is necessary, and I believe that before any further price increases 
are given because of increased wages that there ought to be a fuller examination 
of the facts than there was before the last price increase was given. 

Q. In other words, you and I differ on this subject; you take one view 
and I take another—A. That is quite natural. 

Q. I do not know that it is natural. I have no interest in steel companies; 
they are just another headache to me. You say that if Donald Gordon is 
correct—if he cannot hold up the 10 cents, and if he happens to be right and 
you happen to be wrong—you say let it go?—A. No. I say I do not believe 
that Donald Gordon, with all due respect—he expressed an opinion here the 
other day—and I do not think, with all due respect to Donald Gordon that 
he considered that the line cannot be held until we all give it a try. He 
cannot prove it. 

Q. Perhaps he cannot prove it; but if he did open it up wide you would 
rather get your raise and let the price ceiling go. If Donald Gordon quits I 
do not know who is going to take his place. I had a little experience with 
these administrative controls that get too hot to handle, and I had to drop 
them because I could not handle them. I think price control is in that category, 
and I believe if Donald Gordon throws up his job—which he has a perfect 
right to do as a free citizen—that price control is out for good. I would like 
you to admit that if that happens you still want your wage increase and that 
you think everything will work out for the best?—A. I would like to have 
this wage increase put into effect and give this thing an honest trial to see 
what can be done. Mr. Gordon admitted that there has not been at least 
sufficient co-ordination between wage control and price control; there has been 
a very loose liaison between the two; I should hope that if we could get some of 
these other adjustments made that we recommend such as an industrial 
council and so on that we might be able to work this thing out without the 
uncontrollable pressures that Mr. Gordon envisages if a wage increase beyond 
10 cents takes place. I would hope that Mr. Gordon would stick to the ship 
and that we could co-operate with him to make sure that we do not get out 
of line on prices. On behalf of the union I represent I can say that we are 
quite prepared to co-operate fully with Mr. Gordon on that basis. 

Q. Will you agree with me if I say that the violent general increase in 
wages in the United States blew the top off price control in that country; in 
other words, that the wage increases took place and the controls went over- 
night, almost, and the increase in wages was wiped out by the increased costs? 
Will you agree with that. If that happened there do you see any reason why 
it could not happen here?—A. It all depends. There were many pressures 
exerted in that country. I am not prepared to say, not being a citizen of the 
United States, and not being an expert in their economy, that the reason price 
control was abandoned or the lid blew off was because of the wage increases. 
There may have been other factors, and I am inclined to think there were. 

Q. One happened very soon after the other. 
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Mr. Buackmore: That was used as an excuse. 
The Witness: I think so. 


Mr. Giuuis: I am glad to see a member of the Treasury Board ee SO 
active a part in the discussion. 


Right, Hon. Mr. Howse: As a matter of nee I am not .a member of 
the Treasury Board and I never was. 


Mr. Gruuis: In the final analysis it is the cabinet that will have to settle 
this matter, so I am glad to see Mr. Howe taking such an active part. I am 
not going to belabour the wage demands. I think the brief sets out the position; 
and I hope before many hours that this committee will get around to. the point 
where we will get the operators together to consider these demands with the 
view of making a settlement. I want to say with regard to Mr. Howe’s state- 
ment that I do not think the position in the United States is analogous to that 
in Canada. Just a few days ago the Truman Commission on Textiles made 
the statement that the increase in wages in steel in the United States could 
have been made without any increase in the basic price of steel. I think, 
perhaps, the steelworkers have proven to this committee that that may have 
been the case in Canada. That $5 increase was not necessary. I think the 
reason for the present inflationary spiral in the United States is that they cut 
their price controls off too fast; the abrogation of the O.P.A. threw the lid wide 
open. It was very unrealistic. J think the position taken by the workers in 
the United States now to consolidate what they have is realistic, and it is an 
indication that once again labour is rescuing those at the top from themselves, 
because they have made mistakes in the United States in regard to price control. 

Now, the positon in Canada is somewhat different. The steelworkers in 
Canada did not get any increase, while the steelworkers in the United States 
received 1844 cents and in some cases as high as 22 cents, consolidating their 
gains in. the United States and maintaining the purchase price of the dollar. 
But I think in order to bring ourselves up to that point in Canada it is necessary 
that we should make the same adjustments in our wage rates in Canada. I 
believe that the demands of the steelworkers are reasonable and conservative. 
They are backing up considerably in order to save the situation before it gets 
to the point that it is in in the United States. 

Now, I want to ask one or two questions of Mr. Millard, because whatever 
I say about the brief would be a waste of time. ’ 


By Mr, Gillis: 

Mr. Millard, when this proposal comes before the operators and if they 
accept it, do you then take it back to the rank and file of the union for 
referendum vote?—A. We have made that clear in the memorandum, the plan 
for settlement, that we are putting this forward on the responsibility of the 
National Advisory Committee; and if the operators will accept the agreement 
will go back and we will try to take as hurried a referendum as we can of 
the rang and file to see whether they accept the terms. 

@. The men on the picket line today are going to decide whether this is a 
fair bargain? 

The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, it is 5 o’clock and we shall adjourn until 
tomorrow morning at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned, to meet again on Friday, August 2, at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Frinay, 2nd August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Black 
(Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Albern:), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, 
Lapalme, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Skey, Viau. 

In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 

Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled and further examined. 

The Chairman. presented a Seventh Report from the Subcommittee on 
Agenda recommending that the Main Committee meet today at 3.30 o’clock in 
camera. 

On motion of Mr. Croll,— 

Resolved—That the Seventh Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda be 
concurred in. 

Mr. Beaudoin, for Mr. Sinclair, stated that questions appearing on page 414 
of the Committee’s printed proceedings, attributed to Mr. MacInnis, were asked 
by Mr. Sinclair. 

The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., in executive session. The 
Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Black (Cumber- 
land), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson 
(Comoxz-Albernz), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 

In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


General discussion took place as to the hearing of further witnesses in 
relation to the steel dispute andi in relation to other matters. 


Mr. Maybank took the Chair. 


On motion of Mr. Adamson — 

Resolved,—That the three steel companies and Mr. Millard be called to 
attend on Monday, August 5. 

Mr. MacInnis moved, that this Committee recommend as a basis for 
negotiation in the steel dispute the proposals placed before the Committee by 
the representative of United Steel Workers on Thursday, August 1. 

After debate, the question being put on the said motion it was resolved in 
the negative. 


The Committee Ragodined at 5.50 o’clock p.m., until Monday, August 5, 


at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
- JOHN Ta DUN, 
H. Clerk of the Committee. 
1 
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House or Commons, 
August 2, 1946. 


~The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 am. The 
Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. : 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two questions of the witness 
this morning. My questions are not long and they are not many. I would like 
to address one or two very simple questions to Mr. Millard. The first one is 
this: I take it that you are extremely anxious to get industry into producing 
again?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your view that your main object is to increase the standard of 
- living of all the people in Canada, and particularly in this instance the steel- 
workers, to the highest possible degree?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your view, Mr. Millard, that this can best be done by raising or 
increasing the purchasing power of the consumer, and in this particular instance 
the steelworkers themselves?—A. I believe that the purchasing power must 
be higher than it is now. The actual purchasing power has dropped with the 
increased cost of living. I think it must precede the cost of living particularly 
to take up the slack of government spending during the war if we are to 
keep the wheels of industry rolling at the full average. 

Q. That would be so that the people of Canada would be able to buy 
back the consumer goods that industry is producing?—-A. Yes, I would like 
to say, Mr. Johnston, in that regard, that I have been very much attracted by 
a statement of account of February 8, 1946, of the Bank of Canada by the 
governor of the bank, Graham Towers. If members of the committee have 
this statement before them, I would like them to turn to page 9. It seems to 
me that there is a very interesting table on page 9. It says: “National expendi- 
ture in billions of dollars.” There is a very interesting comparison between 
1938, 1941, 1944 and 1945. The government spending, directly or indirectly 
in 1945 was $4,500,000,000. The personal expenditure on consumers’ goods and 
services jumped from $3,700,000,000 in 1938 to $5,000,000,000 in 1941 to 
$6,200,000,000 in 1944 to $6,500,000,000 in 1945. Then under that table the 
governor of the Bank of Canada says this:— 

Clearly it is the first two items in the expenditure table, comprising 
total government outlay, which represented the main driving force 
behind the very high level of activity which was attained during the 
war period. Canada’s problem now is to expand the other types of 
expenditures, and particularly domestic private investment and domestic 
consumption, in order that there will be compensating stimulus as 
government outlays decline to their post-war level. 


I think that answers the question the way I would like to answer it. I believe 
that we must increase domestic consumption by increased purchasing powers 
in the pockets of the farmer and the labouring people and the middle class 
people. 
Q. You think it would result in raising our standard of living to the highest 
possible degree having in mind the ability. of the companies to produce?— 
. Yes. | : 
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_ Q. You spoke the other day, Mr. Millard, of the one cent per hour increase 
for every one point rise in the index cost. How would you advance that? I 
have in mind this, that in some of the companies they import some of their raw 
materials from Sweden and other countries. We, in Canada, would have no 
way of controlling these costs to the company. Would you insist in an increase 
of the cost of unit production, or full production, for that matter? If the union 
asked for one cent an hour increase for every point of rise in the cost index, how 
would you advance that?—A. It seems to me that if industry were on the 
decline, or if the volume of production was declining, it might.be a very great 
burden on industry to pay the one cent per hour increase for every point rise in 
the cost of living. On the other hand, if industry is speeded up and production 
was increased then the amount of money would compare with the increased 
efficiency and increased saving due to volume of production. I think that the 
manufacturers can very well absorb the increased amounts without being an 
undue burden on the’costs of production. — 

Q. Supposing that the industry got into a position due to their increased 
volume that they could not meet that increased demand, how would you suggest 
that one cent per hour increase would be met? Would you suggest. for instance, 
that the government subsidize that industry to that extent?—-A. I am thinking 
particularly of the steel industry, and I think the principle has already been 
adopted that if decent wages—what is considered to be decent wages—are 
necessary to the industry and because of certain difficulties they cannot meet 
these wages the government does, in fact, subsidize certain industries. 

Q. Would that not raise the cost of living? If the government subsidized 
that and got the money out of the general revenues which is derived by taxation, 
that would lower the standard of living of the people of Canada?—-A. No, I do 
not think that goes. It is a simple matter of redistribution of the wealth. The 
government would get the revenue from the places where it is obtainable and 
give it to a place where there is depreciation. I might take the steel industry as 
an example. It is quite true that one or two of the steel producers would not 
pay so much. On the other hand, other steel producers would be able to meet 
heavy taxes. 

Q. Do I understand that you suggest that in the case of one industry that 
was making excess profits, if I may use that term, that the-government would 
increase the tax on that one and subsidize another uneconomical industry ?— 
A. They would not seek out one single industry. They would take it out of 
the excess profits and they would make it available to those who require it. 
I think it would have to be investigated very carefully. 

Q. Would you expect the farmer to pay an excess profit tax?—A. If he is 
making it. 

Q. You would not suggest that the government raise this subsidy by 
generally increasing the income tax, but would rather take it out by an excess 
profit tax? That is, the tax would be levied on the companies that had 
excess profits?—A. I think I could best answer it by saying that it is rather 
alarming to see the excess tax going down at the same time that wages are 
going down. Wages have been cut by reason of the increased cost of living, 
and at the same time excess profit taxes are going down, which means that 
more profits will be available to the shareholders and investors. 

Q. Would you have any great objection if the government subsidized workers 
generally to meet that increased cost, not by any special tax but by a general 
subsidy to the workers concerned? In that way I think it would prevent a rise 
in the cost and will make up the deficiency of the purchasing power for the 
steelworkers?—A. I do not believe in this kind of subsidy to workers directly 
because I think myself that that is very apt to allow industry to escape its 
responsibilities, and I do not think that workers want to be subsidized directly. 
I do not think they want to be placed in that position. One fear I had regarding 
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the question of family allowances was that it was a form of subsidy made to 
the workers direct and it allowed industries in the low paid industries, and I 
can refer to the textile industry, to escape their responsibilities. It only resulted, 
I think in some cases at least, in a form of subsidy to the worker in leu of 
decent wages. 

Q. Do I take it that you mean that there should be personal incentive in 
pe industry so that it will put them on a solid basis?—A. Yes. 

- Q. By fair competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. I take from what you have said that you are in favour. of companies 
obtaining a profit to keep them on an economically sound basis?—A. I think 
that is absolutely necessary in the system under which we work. People in 
business have to have a reasonable return on the capital invested and take the 
necessary depreciation for the rebuilding or renewing of their equipment, and 
I believe that there should be a reasonable return on the money invested in 
the business. 

Q. Would you suggest what you would consider as a reasonable return on 
their capital investment?—A. That is a rather difficult question for a layman 
to answer, and an academic one, I would suggest. I would say it might run 
slightly in excess of the base bank interest and the bond interest one can have 
because there is slightly more risk. I would not want to put a figure on it. 

Q. But you do suggest, I assume, that there should be a fair relation 
between the profits made and the wages paid?—A. I think the profits should 
be kept to a reasonable return and that there ought, certainly, to be the ‘highest 
possible wage paid, and it seems to me that we have got to have some standard 
- to judge what is a proper wage, not the standard of profits, but the standard 
that is required for a good standard of living in Canada. 

Q. You will recall the other day when I asked you a few questions here that 
I said that when the 10 cent offer was made that the only two parties that knew 
what the wage increase was that was allowed in the $5 per ton price increase, 
or were in a position to know what increase in wages should be was first, the 
company, who knew definitely, or at least they knew to a very close percentage, 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 


Mr. Homutu: Was there any specified percentage? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: | | 

Q. I think the minister said about 50 per cent when he was here the other 
day. He thought that 10 cents was about as close as they could get? Was that 
correct, Mr. Millard?—A. I think that was the evidence. 

Q. Would you agree to have the government set up an impartial board of 
auditors or accountants to ascertain the profits that a company was making 
and thereby be in a position to notify the union as to the approximate wage 
increase they should be expecting from any increase in price?—A. I believe that 
wherever a corporation or company or employer brings in the factor as to its 
ability to pay, then that employer ought to be prepared to have a searching | 
enquiry made by impartial sources or on behalf of the other party to find out 
whether or not these statements are based on the factors I. have already 
indicated, reasonable return on investment and not undue depreciation, and if 
_ the inability to pay factor is introduced into the question, then, 1t seems to me, 
there should be corresponding information provided to verify or substantiate 
that fact. 


By ives Homuth: 

- Q. Would you base wages on the ability to pay?—A. No, I am asking that 
if that fact is brought in, I think the books should be produced and information 
supplied to the other party because otherwise they cannot judge whether the 
Er reTeED is true or otherwise. ‘ih 
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~Q. Do you think that condition of affairs obtained when the settlement of 
10 cents was made?—A. Well, certainly i in the case of some of our EUIED ADCs it 
did prevail. 

Q. That there was a aeptate scepentane of their financial situation to the 
prices board?—A. I did not get your question right. 

Q. There was a complete accounting?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. That was my point. I did not believe there was either—A. I feel satis- 
fied from the evidence given by Mr. Gordon that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board did not have either the time or the personnel fully to investigate the 
claims for price increases put forward by the Steel Company of Canada. 

Q: Therefore they were not in a position to say, nor is the minister in a 
position to say, that the 10 cent increase was the maximum that the company 
should pay and still be on a safety margin basis?—A. I do not believe they were 
in that position. 

Q. And you say there should be some board set up definitely to establish 
that relationship. The way you have put it I think is an impartial board of 
auditors? Is that it?—-A. I am heartily in accord with the opinion that there 
must eventually be some board that is going to have both sides of the question 
referred to it and is going to be able to satisfy both parties as to the reasonable- 
ness of the request and the ability to meet that request. 

Q. Then, Mr. Millard, would that effect—and this is my difficulty—would 
that affect the bargaining powers of the union?—-A. Well, I think it would assist 
the bargaining powers of the union to have that information available. At the 
present time quite often we are bargaining in the dark, so to speak; we do not 
know the facts. We do not know the facts in this case, certainly. 

Q. So you have to keep on bargaining for all you possibly can get?—A. I 
might say, Mr. Johnston, that I am just informed that when the committee has 
other witnesses, particularly the secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour that there will be some évidence on that parviculay point as to the 
availability of information. 

Q. When you were speaking the other day I was not just sure whether or 
not you had suggested that in this final settlement the companies should pay the 
same rate of wage for the same quality of work done, it would be the same clear 
across the board?—-A. Yes, it would be a uniform rate of base pay and occupa- 
tional rate uniform across ‘the board for the same type of work being done in 
the three places. 

Q. Now, the effect of that would give a uniform standard of wage scale 
across Canada for the same industry?—-A. That is right. 

Q. Would you have any regard for the regional difficulties which might 
creep up in one industry or another? Would it not affect differences in the level 
of wages?—A. I think that would be very serious, and by the theory of the laws 
of economics these variations might cause difficulties ; in various regions. I think 
some.of the wage troubles across the country are due directly to the variations in 
rates in some of the other industries. Then, it seems to me that you would get 
practically the same results as to living costs, and so on. There would be 
equalization also in that regard. I cannot see ‘that any Canadian because he 
happens to be geographically located should be discriminated against with respect 
to pay, just because he is in a certain geographical position. We ought to share 
across the country. 


Mr. Crouu: That is what the government are trying to do in Dt: field of 
dominion-provincial relations. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. You said, that. you are very desirous of having this strike settled and 
your workers getting back producing goods so that. incomes would commence 
again, and this would tend to assist in the control of prices; that you are very 
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anxious this be done at the earliest possible moment. Now, I want to refer to a 
statement which was made in the committee yesterday regarding this matter ~ 
by the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply (Right Hon. Mr. Howe) the 


report of which appears in the morning paper. The heading is rather dramatic: 
“Dramatic Exchange Between Howe and Maillard”; I did not see anything 


‘dramatic about the exchange, but it says here, ‘““‘Dramatic exchange between 


Howe and Millard.” That is the heading. And it goes on to say, ‘Puts price 
control up to Union head”; “Minister says if Donald Gordon quits, control 
ee for good’”’. Down further in the article it says:— 
Mr. Howe all but gave the steel union the choice between Donald 
Gordon’s price control and its demand for a 154 cent hourly wage 
increase. 


Now, I think you are aware that the committee has suggested that as 
soon as possible the companies and the union get together and see if they 
cannot effect an agreement. Now, how does that statement Mr. Howe made 
yesterday affect you? What position does it put the union in now when it 
comes to bargaining again, or trying to come to an agreement in the next day 
or so with the companies?—A. Well, I think it certainly provides the companies 
with a weapon to say that they want to hold the price line and they want to 
stay in line with government policy and therefore they cannot give more than 
10 cents. 


Mr. Crouu: They have always taken that position, Mr. Millard, right from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Jonnston: Now they are backed up by the minister. 

The Witness: I think now they have the support of the minister and Mr. 
Gordon in that position. 

' Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Let us not throw out any insinuations. I asked the 
witness a question about Mr. Gordon’s evidence. I gave no evidence. Let us 
be a little frank about that. 

Mr. JoHNsTON: This is the report in the paper and I know that Mr. Howe 
will say he cannot’ assume responsibility for what appears in the press. But my 


- point is this, that the paper has carried these headlines, and that in effect—at 


least the inference is—that Mr. Howe gave the steel union a choice between — 
Donald Gordon and his price control and its demand for 154 cents an hour 
wage increase. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I asked the witness questions, just as you are doing 
now. 


Mr. JoHnstTon:, I must state in all fairness that I believe it is unfortunate 
that the paper would come out with such a statement as that to the public, 
because I think it puts the bargaining agent at a disadvantage and especially at 
this time when we are all so anxious to have the steel strike settled at the 
earliest possible moment. I think it puts the bargaining agent at a very great 
disadvantage. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You do not think there is anytihng in it, do you? You 
don’t think everyone believes all the papers tell them? Let us get your opinion. 


Mr. Jounston: I am not being questioned, Mr. Chairman. 
Right Hon. Mr. Hower: Neither was I. 


Mr. Jounston: I am not suggesting, Mr. Howe, that you were. I am only 
pointing out the report made in the press. If the press has wrongly interpreted 
your remarks I think you have the privilege and the responsibility of putting 
the matter straight before the committee this morning, but I am only express- 
ing my own personal view when I do say, and most. emphatically, that it is 
most unfortunate that at this critical point when we are just about to the point 
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where we are going to ask the union and this industry to get together and try to 
solve their problems, and in view of the fact that the union has made an offer— 
whether it is fair or not I am not saying at the moment—but they have made 
an offer—they have made a compromise on the position which they formerly 
took and I think it is exceedingly unfortunate that the press of this country is 
going to hinder the work of this committee in the way in which I believe it has 
been hindered by the article appearing in this morning’s paper. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, that is all I have to say on the matter at*the moment. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuenu: I want to say this in defence of the press. I think 
sometimes we get a little thin skinned about the press. I think that is fair 
comment. I mean, in the House of Commons you get so many people rising 
to a question of privilege—I said this, and I said that. If I were to get up on 
questions of privilege as to what has been said about me in the press I do not 
think there would be any session of the house at all. 

Mr. HomutH: You would never sit down. 


Hon. Mr. MircHEtu: Now, one other point; don’t take yourself so. damned 
seriously. | 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, I wish I could agree with the Minister of 
Labour in that.. I did not say that in so far as I am personally concerned. I do 
not care what they say about me—they have said lots of things, especially out 
in the west—I won’t mention the names of these particular papers. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hows: I never saw it mentioned. 

Mr. Jounston: I do not know whether you have or not. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuenu: We are just ships that pass in the night. 

Mr. Jounston: I cannot adopt the minister’s suggestion in this regard 
because in my opinion this is a much more serious question than one of mere 
verbiage relating to what, let us say the Minister of Labour, has said in the 
House, or outside of the House. 

Mr. Case: You can’t change it now. 


Mr. Jounston: That doesn’t make any difference. I know we can’t change 
it, but we may be able to lessen the effect of it. é 

Mr. Homutu: We will only accentuate it if we keep talking about it. 

Mr. JoHnston: I do not exaggerate things any more than you do, and still 
I cannot agree with the Minister of Labour that we ought to take these things 
lightly. This situation is one which has far too serious implications. Otherwise 
we would not be here today. 


By Mr, Gillis: 


Q. I understand one of your demands is that steel be recoginzed as a national 
industry ?—-A. That has been one of our points throughout. 

Q. And I gather from your evidence that you want to have one agreement 
covering the whole of the industry?—-A. No, we do not feel that it is possible or 
practical at the moment. We hope that we will arrive there some day. In the 
meantime we want a corporation-wide agreement in the three primary producers. 

Q. And uniformity of wages?—A. Uniformity of wages, and of certain other 
measures regarding union security, vacations with pay and hours of work. 

Q. And would that include the regional difficulties to which Mr. Johnston 
referred, they would be dealt with through your locals?—A. By supplementary 
agreements. 

Q. The next point I would like to clear up is, you stated that you wanted 
to see a tri-partite council established for the steel industry. Assuming that 
-you succeed in having the industry designated as a national industry do you 
intend that the tri-partite council shall replace the present war labour board? 
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—A. No. I think it would be to some extent auxiliary to the war labour board, 
to handle problems so far as possible on an industry wide basis; and there also 
would be ratification or final review I imagine by the government agency which 
would be possibly the war labour board or whatever institution takes its place. 
a Q. Do you not think it would simplify matters and avoid repetition in what 
; we are going through now if the war labour board as it is constituted at 
- present were assimilated with—if you succeed in having established machinery 
of the type about which you are talking—such a council where the consumer, 
the workers in the plant and the employers and the government could sit in. I 
point out this difficulty, and on the basis of your findings there—this union 
itself, negotiating directly with the employer could come to a union agreement 
without bandying the matter back and forth and getting legal interpretations. 
Do you not think that better than examining this by the machinery presently 
set up for purposes of review, by people on such organizations who have no 
background of information about the industry itself, and who would necessarily 
be giving their opinions largely from the legalistic viewpoint—don’t you think 
that is one of the big handicaps in the present set-up?—A. I believe, I am con- 
vinced, that an industrial council would be a great potential along the lines 
which you yourself have suggested; and it would be a matter of experience and 
working together and improving relationships; and I believe that the day 
will come, in the steel industry at least, when we can resolve all our wage diffi- 
eulties—and I imagine most of our other difficulties—by way of arbitration; 
because it seems to me that if the employers in the industry sit in with us on 
the council where the public is represented as well that the relationship would 
be so strong that there would be no fear or suspicion on either side, that collec- 
tive bargaining would achieve its successful end there and would not need to go 
beyond there. That is why I agree with you that if such a council is established 
and functioning we could settle our disputes, if not by conciliation, by 
arbitration. 
_  Q. For the time being then you are asking that this council be merely an 
addition to the present machinery established by the Department of Labour? 
—A. Yes. | 
Q@. And then, arising out of your experience with the council—someone asked 
you yesterday what the power and authority of it would be—you agree with me 
that if the government are satisfied to set up that council and make steel a 
national industry, leaving the machinery as it is now, and on the basis of 
experience with the council you could give it a time in which to find out how it 
would work.—A. I think the government already, probably unconsciously, in 
many respects has adopted this same principle of which you are speaking. In 
the statement submitted by Mr. Murchison as to the cases handled by the 
National War Labour Board it was rather noticeable, the number of applications 
received were from employers either after consultation with labour or joint 
applications, as compared to the number of applications received from labour on 
its own. It seems to me that a great number of the applications that have been 
passed by these boards throughout the war period are applications of the 
employer with or without the consent or agreement of the employees. In other 
words, the principle has been adopted that when the board receives an applica- 
tion by labour and the employer that that application carries with it a good 
deal of weight, the two parties having agreed; and it seems to me that through 
the industrial council the same thing will take place; that when the principals 
have agreed, particularly when they have a representative of the public in with 
them, then it seems to me that a public agency such as the War Labour Board 
as now established will be greatly influenced by the decisions arrived at, or by 
the agreements arrived at between the parties immediately: concerned. 
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Q. The reason I am concerned about the boards; it would appear to me 
that in some of our major disputes recently the boards have been backward, 
have been slow in making their decisions, and I feel that the effect of that 
generally has been a loss of confidence in them. They were set up during the 
war to serve a special purpose at that time, and it is my opinion in normal 
times it really did not apply. I am all in favour of your tri-partite council— 
A. I should like to say, Mr. Gillis, that I think there is one illustration which 
meets the situation that you are now speaking about which was the case of a 
very large corporation, perhaps one of the most wealthy corporations in Canada 
—the International Nickel Company, to be exact—and when negotiations had 
been completed between themselves and labour in the presence of a conciliation 
board, the employer made it plain that they were willing to place the applica- 
tion before the board and they did not want labour to participate in that 
application, and the net result was that it passed the war labour board in a 
short period of eight or ten days. The situation there apparently was that the 
application was made through the employer, therefore it had the approval of 
the employer and therefore it was passed by the National War Labour Board. 

Mr. Homutu: May I ask you this? You are inferring that anything asked 
for by industry itself went through the board whereas. anything asked for by 
labour did not, are you? 


The Wirnsss: I am not inferring. I state very frankly that our experience 
shows that applications from employers, and joint applications, receive much 
more favourable treatment and go through in a much shorter time than those 
that are put in by labour. 


Mr. Giuuis: Yes, Mr. Millard; you are stating the fact. in your own =‘ 


industry. What I am concerned about is this, this committee will have to 
discuss this point; the feasibility of the machinery it is proposed to have set up. 
I think your last answer with respect to the functions of the board indicates 
clearly that they are interfering with the normal processes of collective Settee 
ing, and I think we should get back to that as soon as we can. 


By Mr. Baker: 


Q. Mr. Millard, I notice that in your brief you have indicated that you 
are strongly in favour of certain general principles which you have set out. 
I have been looking over your formal submissions, I spent considerable time on 
them last night, and I should like to ask you this: Do you think that the 
decision made in the steel case will become a pattern which will largely cover 

the applications of other unions and other companies? Does it mean this, that 
our decision here will set a pattern which will apply pretty generally throughout 
Canada?—A. Well, I cannot very well answer that question. 

Q. I won’t press you, if you can’t answer it, just say so. After all, it is 
purely a matter of opinion——A. All I can say is that I believe it would 
apparently last a year and give a measure of time in which to proceed to 
another agreement with our employers. In so far as the steel industry is con- 
cerned I interpret it to be for one year, until the next agreement comes due. 
It will meet the situation. And whatever pattern effect it would have would 
be a matter of how it has worked out with the other industries. 

Q. It has been the experience we have had so far that the pattern set in 
British Columbia has had quite an effect throughout the whole of Canada and 
everyone is trying to set the same pattern; you will agree with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, I cannot see how this can possibly be adopted without 
having disputes in other cases, and in cases where there have been settlements. 
If they raise the scale of wages throughout industry I think you will admit 
that the price index would go up, would it not?—-A. I do not think it would 
have much effect on the settlements that have been made. Those settlements, 
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for the most part, I imagine, will go on for the duration of the agreements that 
have been made. I do say that if we do not follow this pattern, if we do not 
accept this very reasonable proposal—I feel it is reasonable—which we have 
made, then we are opposing a precedent that has already been established 
and there is bound to be dislocation if that is attempted. 

Q. With reference to section 4 on page 14 where you speak of the monthly 
adjustment, commencing in January, 1947, of one cent per hour for each point 


_by which the cost-of-living index rises after July 1, 1946; do you really think 


it will be possible and practicable to apply that. to industry right through 


Canada? Because if that applied in any case I am sure it would be demanded 


in most cases. Do you think that would be practicable and that the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board could possibly keep pace with these things as they 
went ahead?—A. In principle there is absolutely no difference between the 
suggestion and what was done by the government and industry during the war; 
they did, in fact, pay a cost-of-living bonus—not exactly the same amount— 
we hope to improve the standard because we think the 25 cents per point was 
totally inadequate to the rising cost of living. I think labour suffered tremen- 
dously because of that.. This is exactly the same principle; if it was possible 
then it is possible now. 

Q. My idea is that it is not the ability of the companies to pay in this 
particular instance which is important, it 1s whether the companies all over 
Canada will have the ability to pay without increasing their prices. I come 
from a seafaring community. A lot of our fish are not sold to steelworkers 
throughout Canada, we have to ship them abroad; and when the prices of 
commodities go up my people have to pay more for them and they do not 


share in this one cent rise if the cost keeps going up. You have been quite 


frank with me and I have been quite frank with you.—A. I wonder if I might 
interrupt the member of the committee to say that. when the cost-of-living 
bonus was in effect the prices did not go up at that time. 

Q. I am going to be frank with you. I do not think this is a practical 
solution. There is no hard feeling; but of that IL am convinced. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hown: I would like to question Mr. Millard’s statement 
that when the bonus was in effect that prices did not go up. He will admit that 
the bonuses went up, will he not? 

The Witness: I meant by that, Mr. Howe, that they did not go up any- 
thing like the rate they are going up now. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hown: No, but they went up so fast that the govern- 
ment had to abandon the policy—had to change the policy of bonuses attached 
to the cost of living in 1943 and adopt a hold-the-line policy for the very 
reason that the cost of living was going up at an alarming rate under that 
practice. I am sure the witness will recall that the cost-of-living bonus attached 
to wages was abandoned in 1943, and I think he will agree with me that that 
was the reason: it went from 111 to 118, and at that time the government 
instituted the hold-the-line policy and rolled back prices. 

The Witness: What I am trying to say, Mr. Howe, is this, that while 
that policy might have been justified at the moment it was put into effect— 
and certainly the minister is in a much better position to judge in that matter. 
than I am—nevertheless the fact remains that the line is not being held today. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: No. 


The Witness: We want to find some way of protecting the wages of: 
labour against this spiral that is taking place at the present time. We have to 
do it. 3 

Right Hon. Mr. Howse: What is happening today is that the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are retreating to a new line; and in the case of steel; 
before doing that, they provided a payment to the steelworkers to protect 
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them against that move, and the move was largely made necessary by a chines 
in the basic price of commodities such as steel. I think my friend will agree 
with that? 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not think that is a correct statement in regard to 
the matter. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board provided an increase in 
prices to the steel companies and then they said to the steelworkers, “There is 
something in there for you, but go and get XK, 7 DAG se ehe question. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: Yes. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is the difference. In one case e they said, ‘Take it”; 
and in the other case they said “You get it if you’can.” That is the whole 
difference. 


Mr. Mclvor: Mr. Chairman, I would hike to ask what seems to me to be 
a practical question. Mr. Johnston asked Mr. Millard the question whether 
if when profits went up wages should go up accordingly— 


Mr. Jonnston: No, I did not say that; I said, “Should there be a fair 
relationship?” | 
Mr. MclIvor: A fair relationship. 


By Mr. MelIvor: 


Q. I am going to ask Mr. Millard this question: if capital got a fair 
return, say 3 per cent or 5 per cent, and men were paid’ a living wage, would 
you be in favour of any profit over that fair adjustment being equally divided 
or divided equally between private enterprise, management and labour? Now, 
I do not want to interject my own hobby in this, but I believe it has in it a 
cure for a lot of our labour troubles today. I wish to quote from this famous 
newspaper, the Ottawa Journal, of this morning where Mr. Deachman: gives. 
an account of a company, and I should like to read this part:— 


In March, 1939, Mr. Lincoln visited Germany for the purpose of ° 
making inquiries into German industrial efforts along the same line. 


This is Mr. James F. Lincoln of the Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

It took the German manufacturers 24 times as many manhours 
to produce a ton of electrode. The German wage rate was the equivalent 
of 28 cents (American) per hour, the Lincoln rate, at that time, was $2.00 
per hour. The German wage cost per ton was three times the American 
and the German wage rate less than 15 per cent of the American, while | 
in Germany the selling price was twice as high. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that this is the cure. We have at the head of the 
lakes some examples of business concerns. The Right Hon. Mr. Howe will | 
know of Gibson Motors... Mr. Gibson has a place in Fort William and one in 
Port Arthur and he finds that it pays him to have co-operation with his 
workers. He gives them the right to have a union but he puts them on a profit 
basis and the harder they work, the more work they turn out, the greater 
wages they get. I think myself that that is the cure. I am going to ask you, 
Mr. Millard, are you in favour of that sort of thing? It might be that you 
are in favour of a complete socialist set-up; I am not; or it might be that that 
would put the labour unions out of business?—A. I cannot agree with the 
last statement, of course, but I am in favour, as I said previously to the com- 
mittee in the opening days of our hearings—I want a living wage for labour, 
and then I want labour to share with capital or with management or with the 
shareholders in that prosperity which they do a great deal, in fact the most, 
to create. I think that prosperity should be assured and that will create 
incentive for production and therefore lower costs in production. 
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By Mr. Croll: | . 

Q. Mr. Millard, we are getting down now about half-way to one o'clock, 
and I thought we could get to the crux of the whole problem that we have to 
face as quickly as possible. Before I ask you any questions I do want to 
compliment you on your brief which was a very excellent one, and proves 


you to be a foeman worthy of anybody’s steel. 


Let us turn to page 14. Before I start on page 14—following what Mr. 
Johnston has said this morning—as I understood you yesterday, what you said 
in effect at one time yesterday was that if the companies were able to live off 
their fat—I do not know whether that is exactly your phrase—it would not be 
necessary for them to obtain a price increase. Is not that about what you said? 
—A,. That is right. 

Q. I shall read you what Mr. Donald Gordon said. at page 339 of the 
proceedings of this committee in reply to a question, the substance of which was: 
“, . . if they had been granted 124 cents or 15 cents an hour increase in wages, 
the only thing you could have done was to have granted an increase in price to 
the company?” That was the question in effect. The answer was: “If the 
company had not been able to administer because of the wage increases, then 
the costs had reached the position where the profit situation was unreasonable. 
We talk about prices increase in the terms of finding money.” These are the 
important words, I think: “We do not take the position that the inflationary 
amount of money paid to the men will break the price ceiling. What I am 
concerned about: is that if the wage increases reach a certain point to where it 
means that the company cannot survive on the present selling price of an 
article, then I must see what can be done in the matter of price adjustments.” 

You propose to go a step further and say that these companies by reason 
of what you have already told us have enough surplus to be able to carry on 
if they find themselves in that position——A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let us go to page 14 of your brief for a moment. These are, of 
course, the terms that you lay down in a broad list—these are the four terms, 
are they not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. We will deal with No. 1 “Vacations with Pay.” Do you agree with me 
when I say that from the evidence you have heard here from the companies 
you are in substantial agreement with them?—A. Very much so on that point 
No. 1. 

Q. Yes. There is not much difference between you; it should not be a 
stumbling block —A. I do not think it is. 

Q. I do not think so, either. We will come to point No. 2, which is the 
Rand Formula. That should not be a stumbling block in Dosco?—A. No. 

Q. That should not be a stumbling block in Algoma?—A. No. 

Q. I will deal with it later. We agree for the moment that it is a stumbling 
block in Stelco?—A. In two out of three cases it is not a stumbling block. 

Q. Let us agree on that from the evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. No. 3, “The 44-hour week, effective April 1, 1947.” My recollection 
of that was that the objection to it was that it would take some organization, 
but otherwise there was not any objection in principle and you would not have 
a great deal of trouble with that—that the company would meet that objection? 
—A. I think with the time factor that they can meet the objection, I do not 
contemplate that that would be any serious obstacle to settlement. 

Q. Now, will you come to point No. 4, “Removal of the Sydney differential, 
retroactive to November 1, 1945.” I can only speak for myself, but I do not 
think the committee has much sympathy for that generally. I do not think that 
is a stumbling block, do you?—A. I do not believe that the agencies of govern- 
ment are opposed to having that removed. 

Q. And I heard no very serious objection from some of the men who were 
questioning you. I do not think that is a stumbling block. Now, (b) “10 cents, 
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retroactive to April 1, 1946.” The 10 cent part of it does not seem objectionable, 
but there was some objection about the retroactive part. It seems to me that 
in view of the increase of $5 a ton from April 1 that that certainly should not 
be a stumbling block; do you agree with me there?—A. I do not see how it 
could be. 


Q. I do not think it will be either. That is sensible. Then we come to 


“24 cents, effective October 1, 1946”; “3 cents, effective December 1, 1946.” I 


think you will recall that Mr. Gordon was questioned on that with respect to 


the open end contract, and reviewing the wages as the cost of living went up 
and he did not agree that three months was a reasonable term but he thought 
that six months might be a reasonable term; do you remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q@. You have some opinion on that, too; do you agree with that?—A. Well, 
I would like to say in reply to that question that (11) and (ii1) must be taken 
jointly together because this is a matter of payment, and we have tried to 
point out in earlier sections of this particular proposal that actually that 54 


cents does not mean very much because of the cost of living from the Ist of © 


April to the present time; actually it only protects the 10 cents. 

Q. I dealt with them together, but my point was that Mr. Gordon, in the 
course of his evidence when questioned about the advisability of reviewing 
wages as they are affected by the increase in the cost of living—A. In principle 
that is right. 

Q. In principle he agreed with the review?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, let me deal with (c), a monthly adjustment. Let me give you 


what appears to be the objection to that and see if you agree with me. From 
the point of view of the employer it is a variant, from the point of view of the 
union it contravenes collective bargaining, and from the point of view of its 


practicability it has not worked in Australia. What have you to say about 


that?—A. As to the variable question. I would like to say this to the members 
of the committee that the time has arrived when it seems to me if we are going 


to keep our people from being apprehensive regarding depressions or lowering: 


the standard of living, that we must be prepared to give some security, and the 
real purpose behind this point (c) is that they shall have an additional period 


of this agreement protected from having wage cuts due to increases in the cost 
of living. Now, it seems to me that the people who are doing the work are 


expected to throw themselves into the breach and supply the goods and the 
basic materials in this country and they have a right to expect that they are 
going to be given some security and some assurance now as to what might 
take place, and so the question of variableness or uncertainty of the employer 
is just as real and probably more real to the employee. I would like to say in 


regard to that matter that it seems to me that the proposals we made to the - 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board in March might have received greater con- 
sideration than they did. 

Q. What were they?—-A. That proposal was that there should be a wage 
increase to provide a decent standard of living, a higher standard of living than 
we knew in the depression years that stemmed out of 1939, and then that there 
should be no price increases granted until at least six months of experience, and 
then if the employer found that he could not pay a reasonable return on his 
invested capital, plus adequate wages, then he could go to the Prices and Trade 
Board and seek price adjustments and price relief. But that was not adopted. 
That suggestion of policy was totally disregarded. I presume it went into the 
wastepaper basket. It seems to me it has got to be a matter now of give and 


take; the employer must take some chances and the Wartime Prices and Trade. 
Board must insist that they take some chances, and that he must come back 


at. the end of a given period of time and prove that he is unable to pay these 
wages and pay a reasonable return on the invested capital. 


ee So 
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Q. Does that not put you in the almost impossible position that during that 
time you lose your right to collective bargaining?—A. No, I am quite prepared 
to say that when we sign an agreement for the period of a year we always take 
some chance. We are saying in effect that there is a rise in the cost of living 
and what appears to be the fact that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is 
not holding the line. I suppose there have been hundreds of articles released 
from the price ceiling. We had a list of some 60 articles that I thought I had 
with me but I just cannot place it, however, we can file that with the committee. 
Sixty articles were released, from May 1 of the last year to May 1 of this year. 
The full effect is just beginning to be felt now. The cost of living has soared and 
wages are declining and we must have some protection against what is taking 
place. That is what we are asking for. We are asking the employers in this 
country and the individual to share so that real wages will be here when the 
gvoods become available. 

Q. I do not like to point out the fallacy of your argument that you are 
willing to share with the individual. That was not the argument yesterday. 
Do you know anything about this plan in Australia?—A. I have not heard the 
results. 

Mr. SmirH: As a matter of fact, there are widespread strikes in Australia 
at the present time. 


By MrarCroil: 

Q. I knew that. Let me put it to you this way.—A. I would like you to 
answer one question. I do not believe that this circumvents in any way collec- 
tive bargaining because that will come. I see by some statement in the press 
that this would change our living standard and the cost of living. That is 
what I term an insurance policy against a decrease of wages over the period of 
the next nine months. 

Q. Is this a fair way to put it? That at the present time the differences 
between the companies and the employees is just about this, union security at 
Stelco?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. And the 53 cents increase?—A. 54 cents. 

Q. As of—?—A. September 1; within the calendar years. 

Q. 5% cents within the calendar year, and then the one cent increase in 
what you term as an insurance policy?—A. Yes. 

. That is what we are down to now, and the other things you discussed 
with Mr. Gillis this morning and recognition of the national body can wait?—A. 
These are the immediate issues. 

Q. If we give the other two of these points we have got to the crux of the 
matter?—A. I will include three. 

Q. We will agree then that if three of these points are settled we have got 
_the strike behind us?—A. I have not consulted with my committee, but I am 
prepared to say that if you want to return to the full demand of 192 cents we 
might consider foregoing the last point. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Millard three short questions. If it were found 
upon adequate examination that Steleo could pay the union demands but 
Algoma and Dosco could not pay the union demands would this mean some 
form of government subsidy for Algoma and Doseo; apparently it would?—A. 
I think I have answered that question. I imagine that in the extremely short 
“period of six months if ft were found that these companies were in a position to 
pay it seems to me that there would not have to be a government subsidy. I. 
vo so far as to say it is our reckoning. We may be disputed, but our reckoning 
is that the Algoma Steel Corporation made approximately 10 per cent profits 
last year. Whether the committee considers that a fair profit or not, I do not 
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know. We do believe that in the case of Algoma there can be more squeezed 
out for wages than was there when the price increase was given. Possibly it 
would come: down to one corporation and that would include an investigation 
as to whether the profit rates paid to the steel division of the company were 
higher or not. 

(. But your feeling is that $1,750 is the least wage that a man engaged in an — 
essential industry in Canada should be expected to receive whether the 
company can pay or not?—A. I agree with you. We must find some way of 
providing our people with that least minimum income, The way the cost of 
living is going now, I am doubtful as to whether $1,750 would meet the situation. 
The statement that I read from Governor Towers’ report makes me question 
whether $1,750 is going to supply a sufficiently large purchasing power to the 
consuming public of Canada to keep up the average of production which our 
productive facilties now give to us. I am very doubtful whether that will 
provide the volume of purchasing power adequate to our producing facilities in 
Canada. 

Q. If it should be found that a subsidy was the answer, say, to Dosco, wane 
the union have that subsidy paid in the form of a direct subsidy to the wage 
rates, something like a bonus, or in the form of a direct subsidy to the Dosco 
plant out of which subsidy they must turn over a certain amount of this to the 
wage earners? I think that is a question deserving of some thought on the part 
of the union——A. All I can say is that if our experience in trying to get some 
portion of the $5 a ton price increase is any criterion, I would question whether 
this subsidy should be handed over to this company and that we should try 
to get some part of it in wages. However, again I revert to my answer—I think 
it Was to Mr. Johnston—on the question of the advisability of giving direct 
subsidies to workers, because it seems that would relieve responsibility on the 
part of the management as to efficiency and operating on good industrial lines. 
It might very well subsidize inefficiency if that were done, so that there is a 
question that I revolve in my mind in that regard. I would say it is fundamental. 

Q. You have cases like that at Dosco, which I think we may find applicable 
in many cases throughout Canada. Dosco may not be able economically to pay 
a wage because it labours under so many handicaps; for instance, Dosco has to 
bring its coal and limestone a considerable distance at the present time. Yet, 
Dosco may be of less value to the Maritimes than it would be worth keeping 
because of that, it may have such value to the steel situation of Canada that 
it may be worth keeping—A. I am afraid that at the present time we will have 
to leave that to the government to decide, as to what form of subsidy would take 

place. 

Q. That is right. The reason I raised this is that the question must be met, 
and the union should be thinking about it so'as to be able to co-operate. And 
now, if the $1,750 minimum is fair for the steelworkers it ought. to be fair for the 
workers in any other type of industry in Canada——A. Well, I do not think steel- 
workers, outside of the fact that there may be some hazards, some life expectancy 
and some arduous work phviscally to steelworkers that don’t applv elsewhere— 
I am not granting that $1,750 at the moment is adequate, but I am saying that 
generally speaking I think it ought to apply elsewhere as well. For example, 
when we established $1,750 as our minimum requirement in 1944 the general 
requirement in Canada as set by the labour congress back here was $1,500; so 
there is not a great deal of difference between the. general average, or minimum 
required and the minimum of the steelworkers and the auto workers and the 
other basic workers have decided is required in their particular case. I would 
say that the figure generally speaking in Canada now must stand not lower than — 
$1,750; and I must say that as conditions stand now that that is not adequate. 

Q. In fact, the evidence which you brought in yesterday in your excellent 
submission as ih recall it, indicated that according to the Toronto Welfare Council 
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that $1,750 is $250 short ‘of what the wage ought to be in order to guarantee a 
standard of health and decency in Canada. Do I recall your figures right?— 
A. Well, I would like to say to the members of the committee that they will 
recall in the proposals we made in our submission that we referred to the ques- 
tion of the cost of living index. Personally, I cannot accept the present cost of 
living index as an indication of what is required for a health and decency 
standard of living in Canada. I do not think that has ever been discovered. 
That is why I made a brief to the committee that they try to find out by an 
impartial investigation—a Royal Commission, or whatever government or parlia- 
ment decides—as to what is required in Canada for a health and decency 
standard of living for the Canadian people. Then we will have some kind of 
official measuring rod to go by. The only rod we have at the present time is the 
Toronto Welfare Council, and their figures stand so very close to $2,000 at the 
present time. That is their figure as to the minimum for an average Canadian 
family in the lower income brackets in order to enjoy a health and - ‘decency 
standard of living. That is their figure at the present time. 

Q@. As I recall it the report as filed for the Bank of Canada for 1946, to 
which you referred, points out that production in Canada in 1945 was 11:4 
billion dollars worth of goods?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

@. Would you mind referring to the figures and see whether that is right. 
It seems to me that it was 11-8 billion dollars i in 1944, and 11-4 billion dollars 
in 1945-—A. Correct. 

@. Now, considering that in terms of production on the part of Canada when 
1,500,000 of our most effective producers were away engaged in war—and I think 
that most important—-when all these people are back in production:in Canada, 
they should be able to produce something in the neighbourhood of 13) billion 
dollars worth of goods in a year. If that were the case, and we adopted anything 
like a reasonable method of distributing those goods; so that we would all be 
able to use them, certainly $1,750 a year would be a very, very modest request, 
if we thought of it in terms of $1,750 worth of milk, cream; butter, cheese, eggs, . 
coal, housing, and things of that’ kind, of which Canada is able to produce such 
an abundance?—A. I do not think in that case $1,750 would be adequate. It 
might. Whether it would be or not—I do not think it would be. 

@. Then there is another question which also requires just a little com- 
ment. I think the question raised by the figures to which Mr Millard has 
referred twice this morning—that is the figures on page 9 of the 1946 Bank of 
Canada report—if we are going to be able to get anything like enough money 
into the hands of our Canadian people to enable them to buy the goods we are 
going to be able to produce, even at $114! billion, it is going to require at least 
$1,750 a year for every member of the working community—A. Mr. Blackmore, 
I should like to draw your attention in that regard to the fact that what I 
wanted to show before, and what I want to show now. is that last year the 
government spent $4,500,000,000 of the $11'-4 billion of expenditures. 

Q. That is, the government actually bought that?—A. That is the spending 
money of the government. 

Q. They bought that amount of goods?—-A. I presume it would mean goods 
and services. 

Q. Right—_A. If that amount is declining, which it must be, and it declines 
to anything lke the vanishing point, then it seems to me that the pressure, 
or the need for considerable purchasing power grows in proportion, and instead 
of $6,500,000 in expenditures for consumer goods andi services last year, that 
this year we ought to be spending something like $10,000,000. That is the 
point I am trying to make. 3 : 

Q. Your reasoning seems to me to be quite sound, and I imagine if the 
- government feel that it is not sound reasoning they ought to bring on witnesses 
to prove that it is not. And that is one of the very first considerations to which 
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this committee must direct its attention and on which it must give judgment. 
That is the one basis upon which we can judge whether the wage demands 
of the union are exorbitant or not. One more question: it was your remark 
about the need for increased purchasing power in Canada to enable Canadians 
to purchase this production that prompts this question. What does Mr. Millard 
conceive to be the fundamental issue at stake in this strike of the steelworkers 
against the steel company?—A. I do not know that time permits even to answer 
that question. 

Q. Is it not principally economic security ?—A. I beheve the fundamental 
issue is whether or not working people—that includes farmers, professional 
services and labour—whether the working people of Canada are going to enjoy 
the standard of living that our resources make possible with our production 
equipment and facilities. In other words, whether or not we are going to change 
the emphasis from profit to purchasing power to increasing standard of living. 
It seems to me that is the fundamental issue in the present industrial unrest. 

(Mr. Lalonde resumed the chair.) 


The Wirngss: As I said, it seems to me that is the fundamental issue in the 
present industrial unrest in Canada—it is the need of redistribution, I might say. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. Would I be putting it correctly if I said it is a question of whether 
we are going to go forward into an age of abundance which our production 
capacity would justify, or are wee going to recede into a position of scarcity ?— 
A. That is what it means in substance. That is what I am trying to say. I 
should like now in the next few minutes in amplification of what I have tried 
to express to quote from no less an authority than Chester Bowles, the recent 
administrator of the office of price administration in the United States, in a book 
which has been published under the caption: “Tomorrow without fear”. I do 
not know whether the date is on here, but I understand it is a recent publication, 
and it seems to me that we might accept his opinion for what it is worth. It is 
a 1946 publication, the month date is not here. I would like to read to the 
committee just one or two short passages from this book by Chester Bowles 
At page 53 he says:— 

Basically it is on wages and salaries that we must count for mass 
purchasing power. 


That is his opinion as recent administrator of the OPA. Then on page 59 Mr. 
Bowles has this to say:— 

Tf there is one thing that is perfectly clear from our history, it is that 
wherever you find low wages, there you find low incomes, low living 
standards, and low profits. The place where high profits are to be found 
is in precisely those industries and those sections of the country where 
wages are high and living standards are high. That is why, it seems to 
me, the government should help the progressive businessman put his 
wages up by steadily raising the wage floor in order to prevent the 
low-wage competitor from being too great a drag upon him. 

And then Mr. Bowles has this to say:— 

Between 1923 and 1929 output per man-hour in the manufacturing 
industries increased by approximately one-quarter—24 per cent, to be 
exact. : 

On the other hand, the average hourly earnings of our millions of 
workers—the wages being paid out by industry—increased at no such 
rate. Over the same six-year period the increase in the average hourly 
earnings was only 34 per cent! And what was true in manufacturing was 
equally true in related industries. In mining, the increase in output per 
man-hour. was 27 per cent, while average hourly earnings actually 
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decreased 10 per cent. In the new electric light and power industry output 
per man-hour went up 39 per cent, while average hourly earnings rose 
only 6 per cent. 

All across the nation the purchasing power being distributed to our 
wage earners, who with their families constitute the great majority of 
the nation, was falling further and further behind the incomes that were 
necessary to buy the steadily increasing amount of goods we were capable 
of producing. Nor was the gap between the rapidly growing output of 
our average worker and his lagging wages made up by a decrease in the 
average prices which he was asked to pay in the stores. The cost of 
living over those years remained roughly the same. 


Now I put that to the committee for this reason as it seems to me that 
this committee in sizing up this case of the steelworkers, in so far as it does 
represent the case of other workers in this country, have got a very important 
decision to make: whether or not wages are going to be increased; whether or 
not we are going to seek a new standard; whether or not we are going to seek 
volume production, mass purchasing power in the pockets of the people; or 
whether we are going to return to the conditions that existed before the war. 

The CHarrMAN: Order, please. Your steering committee met yesterday 
and decided to work on important concrete things this afternoon. We have heard 
a great deal of evidence, and now we feel that we should meet in eamera this 


-afternoon. “As a seventh report, your subcommittee on agenda recommends that 


the main committee meet at 3.30 o’clock this afternoon in camera.” 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, I understand that my colleague, the 


»Minister of Finance, wishes to make a statement to the committee, having in 


mind the evidence that his officer, Donald Gordon, gave. I think the committee 
should receive that. 

The CHAIRMAN: The committe may sit half an hour or an hour or an hour 
and a half in camera, but later on we could go on with the Minister of Finance’s 
statement; but this afternoon we have a most important issue to be discussed 
and this must be done this afternoon. Do I understand that the report of 
the subcommittee is carried? 

Carried. 

The Wrrness: Before the committee concludes this morning’s session, and 


as it is not yet 1 o’clock, I would like to put on record a telegram which I 
received yesterday so that the members of the committee will have the benefit 
Orit. fede 3 
The CHAIRMAN: (Reads) 
Vancouver, B.C., 
Gs Ho MInLARD, 
United Steelworkers, 
1207 Bay St., 
Toronto, or forward. 
Dominion Bridge today offered fifteen cents forty-hour week Stop 
This means we now will have fifteen cent applications before board cover- 
ing thirteen hundred workers. Marine workers have similar applications 
covering four thousand Stop Also establishing eight four cent minimum 
Stop Radio and press reports cause us grave concern that steelworkers in 
east may accept less and upset. pattern being successfully established here 
Stop Our people here urge you not to accept less than fifteen cents and 
eight four cent minimum as this will prejudice boards decisions here 
Stop As you know forty thousand workers have already gained approval 
for fifteen cents and more Stop Letter following. 
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The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, before the members leave may I say that 
I have been here for more than two weeks and I understand the committee is 
finished with me. I was wondering what the wishes of the committee are with 
respect to me; whether they wish me to stay or what? — 

The CuHatrMaAn: I would say that if it is at all possible you should stay | 
here and be at the disposal of the committee. 

Mr. MacInnis: There is one question which I wish to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are adjourned. : 

Mr. MacInnis: The committee has not adjourned. It is not 1 o’clock yet. 
I want to get this question on the record because of statements that were made 
here this morning with regard to the danger of the pattern we are setting if we 
accept Mr. Millard’s proposals of yesterday, and as comment it was made on 
that pattern by the members of the committee—TI do not think they should have 
done so—I am going to say that in my opinion this committee will be very 
foolish if it does not accept this pattern. Now, I will ask Mr. Millard: this 
question. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. Mr. Millard, if this is a dangerous pattern was not er pattern set, or 
the start of the pattern set last December when the members of the House of 
Commons voted themselves a 50 per cent increase in their indemnity? 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. MacInnis: Just a minute; it is not an order— 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. ‘ 

Mr. MacInnis: Maybe you do not like it but it has got to come out ~ 
because we are sitting in judgment on other people’s requests for an increase in 
their standard of living and we have got to justify ourselves to these people and 
to the people of Canada. Is not that pattern being further set by a bill now 
in the House of Commons making provision for a one-third increase in the 
salaries of judges? What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Gipson: Give an interview to the newspapers. 

Mr. Brauporn: Mr. Chairman, I should like to bring to your attention a 
correction which is to be made in the record. On page 414 of the proceedings 
there is a series of questions regarding B.C. wage and hour conditions which 
are apparently asked by Mr. Angus MacInnis, member for Vancouver East, since 
his name is the last to appear on the previous page. Those questions were actually 
asked by Mr. James Sinclair, member for Vancouver North, who is unavoidably 
absent today and he has asked me to call your attention to this correction. I 
am sure that Mr. MacInnis will want to disassociate himself from those ques- 
tions, and Mr. Sinclair does not. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 p.m. in camera. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Monpay, 5th eats 1946. 


The Special Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, Gauthier 
(Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Albernz) , Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, 
Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), 
Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel to the Committee. 


Mr. Lieff announced the receipt of a statement showing wage rates in pulp 
and paper and lumbering and sawmilling industries in British Columbia 
compared with wage rates in the steel industry in Eastern Canada. 


Mr. Lieff also announced receipt of a statement asked for by a member 
showing the number and allocation of the employees in 1945 of subsidiary and 
associated companies of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited. 


Mr. Homuth requested that corrections be made on page 551 of the evidence 
in relation to questions asked by Mr. Charlton. 


The Chairman stated that Mr. Millard and representatives of the three 
steel companies were present, together with Mr. Brockington, who has accepted 
the position of conciliator. 


Discussion took place as to the advisability of having rebuttal evidence. 


Mr. L. W. Brockington was called. He made a short statement indicating 
his willingness to help in any way possible. 


Mr. Brockington retired. 
On motion of Mr. MacInnis,— 


Resolved—That it is the sense of this Committee that all parties to the 
steel dispute get together with Mr. Brockington at the earliest possible moment. 


The Chairman stated that Mr. Hilton, of The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, had a written rebuttal for presentation. On motion of Mr. Homuth,— 
Resolved,—That rebuttals of the three steel companies, if received, be 


- printed into the record. (See Appendix C of this day’s evidence.) 


‘ 


There was filed with the Clerk of the Committee:— 

Exhibit No. 31—Certificate of D. L. Ewing, Official Court Reporter, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., 1st August, 1946, respecting evidence taken on 29th July, 1946, in the 
case of Rex vs. Joseph Vaszi in Magistrate’s Court, Hamilton, Ont. Vaszi was 
charged with carrying an offensive weapon. 


Discussion having arisen as to the advisability of the Committee carrying 
on while Mr. Brockington is attempting to bring together the parties in dispute; 
Mr. Smith moved that the Committee continue. In amendment thereto, Mr. 
Maybank moved that the Committee adjourn to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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The question being put on the proposed amendment of Mr. Maybank, it 
was resolved in the negative, and the question being put on the main motion, 
it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison was recalled. _He concluded the reading of a 
prepared statement commenced on the occasion of his last appearance. Mr. 
Murchison was questioned. 


Mr. Millard requested that all of the Union’s brief be printed. The Com- 
mittee ordered that this be done. (See Appendix A to this day’s evidence). 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o'clock p.m., until 3.80 o’clock p.m., this 
day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o'clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Liga 
presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Bee Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Charlton, Croll, Gauthier (Nipis- 
sing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, 
Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), 
Skey, Smith (Calgary West). 

In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel to the Committee. 


Mr. Lieff filed as:— 

Exhibit No. 32—Annual Reports of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
for the years ending 30th April 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1944. (See Appendix B 
to this day’s proceedings.) 

Mr. Murchison was recalled, further examined, and retired. 


Mr. A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman, Wartime Labour Relations Board, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont., was called and sworn. He read a state- 
ment respecting the Labour Code, and was questioned. 


Mr. Brown retired. 


Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ont., was enilad and sworn. He read a statement on Mare to 
tion Protethire And was examined thereon. 


Mr. Maclean retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m., until Tuesday, August 6, 
at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, - 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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House oF COMMONS, 
August 5, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, priseded. 


The CuHatrrMAN: The meeting will come to order, gentlemen. 


Mr. LinrF: Mr. Chairman, I have some material placed before me in 
answer to questions raised by members of the committee: 


WAGE RATES’IN PULP AND PAPER AND LUMBERING AND SAWMILLING 
INDUSTRIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA COMPARED WITH WAGE RATES IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY IN EASTERN CANADA. | 


(British Columbia) Pulp and Paper. 


Retroactive 


Nov. January rae 
May 1, 1946 


Occupation 1941 194 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 


PORATION EE OOUL Mate oars Mtl Sra MMR Rd Hakan Eeieistcee dese ae Sotis oi .61 LOY 82 
Approximate average (not accurate because number in each occu- 

PAGO NOM AVA SIG) oil ad ere ei ee tigtaaleee arrays wa Maran .70 .75 . .90 

Pinainy skillediaverage  (ApPTOX. )\Acich meicd tee ee bt ke deta atuie wales & alone .95 1.10 T.25 

1941 oo Present 

Lumbering and Logging (Coast) ; Si sets, $' x sets. $~—_ ets. 

sR SCT OUT rch weal ee Cee ase ameuseee spunk kos ge MS CII Crates COUN AB STMT .574 .70 .85 

Mpproximace average (notaccurate) sa Ok eV cies .623 .85 1.00 

tail Sillede(approxs a Werage) yes alien id NaRO ovate c Bie ee 2 923 1.10 1.25 

Saw Mills (Coast) 
ogra eather La tSOlIT ee, euenay Soe ek ee CU lind Naa tg Aa sult og SAA Wa dial 44 .67 .82 
Approximate average (not accurate)........ fawn ABN CGE gn ESL en eR ea . 60 A Hg 92 


Lumbering and Logging (Interior) 


MTS APLC CL BELOIT ste 1 eee HM ARMM AN Saar igeadae Be Chisel Smt OR ld Bk .40 to .50 | .65 to .67 Ati 
PAD DEOSIM ALE a VeETage: (NOU BCCUrate) fay sey mee Aye delle mish ea .60 .76 87 


CE HS TNES G04 Beat lo AR AAS So a OM MU a gna a aT niar .634 to .67 SPA 
oe 74 85 


Nore: The schedule of rates for interior saw mills varied considerably prior to last increase and there 
were adjustments to be made in basic rates—for example in mill operations the basic rate varied from 63} 
cents to 67 cents and the commissioner arranged to standardize the whole by making a new basic rate of 
77 cents. - 
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WAGE RATES STEEL INDUSTRY—EASTERN CANADA 


There are three companies involved in the dispute, namely, the Steel 
Company of Canada, Hamilton; the Algoma Steel of Sault Ste. Marie and the 
Dominion Steel and’ ‘Coal Corporation of Sydney. 

Rates reported for the last period in 1945 (which is the latest available 
figure) compared with pre-war of 1939 are quoted:— 


1939 1945 
sie Number Number 
at agi sari in plant at] paid over | Minimum 
ee eas minimum | minimum rate 
Pp rate rate 
cts. cts 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Limited.......... .434 656 3,544 . 09% 
Steel Company of Canada Ltd.0 i ee .414 (approxi- 
mately) 
500 4,192 . 643 
Algoma Steel Corporation Ltds. )ie4.0 oO a 413 683 3,403 644 


The figures given are the minimum rates per hour and apply to about 
16 per cent of the total number of employees. The others are at higher rates 
varying in accordance with the nature of the work. 


la. 


Average of rates per hour for selected occupations and departments are:— 


Steel Company Dominion Steel Algoma Steel 

1939 1945 1939 1945, 1939 1945 
BAR Nat ca -twabacl 4¥- PremppRM atria Ia Ntgh IMURRORIME ON BANG 61-0 82-4 65-5 81-4 64: 94-6 
Machinists 00s Si) 1 GOs. a var es LO 58:5 86,9 65-5 84-3 64:3 92-4 
Machine Operators 0 ai atic wien ena aan aN 80-4 48-0 SOs Get Sere nae 70-9 
Labourer ie) so Pake lh Gh capes vate ea 41-5 64-9 43-5 60-2 41-5 64-5 
Blast Furnace sin PAG ate! adele ale Wale 50-4 69-9 49-5 70:5 not available 
Wolke: Ovens ihe uit ie hit) ie aee ane 57-4 72-6 51-0 70-1 not available 
HOO ri Mme IE ee Se A ee Ue 73-7 98-0 * 56-7 71-7 not available 
FROG IVETE Reni cutie a lag eS ek bald i a 59-7 86-1 66-0 79-5 not available 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report that the average hourly earnings 
for the three plants during June, 1946, was 82-1 cents. 


Average Earnings 


As reported by Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the 12 months from 
May 1, 1945, to May 1, 1946:— 


a Steel In Bias 
Manufacturing | Lunbering Logging 
$ ets. $ cts. $. cts. 
Average weekly salaries and wages................00- & 38.39 33.40 42.44 
Avetage ‘hoursiper week os se Ne Ah le i 46-1 40-9 39-3 
Average hourly ‘earnings! ice cade Hah capi vt a 81-3 78-6 1-024 » 
Average weekly wages. iia a aoa beans Laer 37.48 32.15 40.24 


COMES RH OP NE i ae Aegan oy NR A ea 35. i 
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Another member asked for the following statement: 
July 31, 1946. 
DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Number of Employees, 1945 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 


VV ELE Eee NG ie Ee ALE wie iar dal Sie Glas, Sar gm! Su Ome Mu gi iM 1,395 
SPOOR LIGA) CRE ee eae ceca ig a May we lanie  eie MANY th gis tlat Woods 95 
SVEN PROMS NR cy noe tes sual labile ain tig Iota’ ce Wake Waiters 4,570 
6,060 
James Pender & Company Limited). 00.60.0060 5005 8 
Sydney Lumber Company Limited ........00 000000. 1 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited ............. 30 
Peck Rolling Mills Limited 2.0.0.0... 05.00.0008 Beenie 318 
Sigil aM DY ares WeaIMmi ted: we eek ove. Oem. GlneAs.\ 2,620 
Seaboard Power Corporating Limited ........5.....2. 35 
Security Hence ‘Company, Limited oii oo ea ae ie 43 
St. Lawrence Wire Company Limited .............. 26 
The Canadian Bridge Company Limited ............ 783 
The Essex Terminal Railway Company ............. Md 
Canadian Steel Corporation Limited ............... 184 
Candn. Bridge Engineering Co. Limited ............ 22. 
Graham Nail & Wire Products Limited ... ....... 132 
10,417 
Dominion Coal Company Limited ....... 0... c ccc 8,826 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company ........ 1,622 
10,448 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. Ltd. 
Old: Sydmey Collieries Limited ...... 0.4... 00.0008 1,582 
Lrenton Stéel Works Limited | iii done a ie oss 675 
Trenton Tndustries “limited iis Soke ee ieee 398 
Acadia Coal) Company Limited oie ce aa tek 1,086 
The Eastern Car Company Limited: ......0..5.... 901 
—_ 4,642 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited ........... 870 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada Limited ......... 300 
GRAN DAY OTA De neta ene ta akaeuie alae 26,677 
TNL CGT IUE Marae MIRON age Baye NS woe tale) tele 4,570 
EVEL CAML NO SR Mm GhleL renee Ne) gau's cha eh phat ah fate 22,107 | 


Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to have a correction made in 
the evidence at page 551, the fourth line on the page. Mr. Charlton asking 
Mr. Millard a question said: “Are you aware that according to statistical reports 
the farmers’ purchasing power has increased 38 per cent —’’; that should have 
been “decreased”. In the evidence that should be changed to ‘decreased’. I 
think that should be changed in the record. 

Then, further down the page (line 33). This is in a series of questions by 
Mr. Charlton. He says: “Q. I know, but how are we going to control the cost 
of production without a fairly stiff control of manufacture?” Mr. Charlton 
says that what he said there was “weather”. I think it is rather important 
to have those two things changed. 


Mr. MacInnis: I should like to ask a question in regard to the last. table 
on page 2 of the first submission where it deals first with steel manufacturing— 
under the heading of average earnings—as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the twelve months from May 1, 1945 to May 1, 1946, and then 
it deals with the average earnings for steel and lumber. Were those items for 
lumber before the recent increase in wages of the lumber workers? 


Mr. Maypanxk: It is dated May 1. 
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Mr. MacInnis: I gather it would be before thet went into effect. 
Hon. Mr. Mircueitu: I would think so. 
Mr. MacNamara: Yes. 


The Cuarrman: Well, gentlemen, according to the decision of the com- 
mittee last Friday an invitation was sent out to the three steel companies to be 
here to-day, and my duty is to inform the committee that Mr. Hilton of the 
Steel Company of Canada is here, that Mr. Anson of Dosco is here, and Mr. 
McMillen is in Ottawa. Mr. Brockington is in Ottawa, but I understand that he 
is not ready this morning to hear the companies and the other parties. ‘There 
will be a meeting in the steering committee this afternoon at two o’clock 
which Mr. Brockington will attend, to determine the proceedings to be followed 
in the circumstances. 


Mr. SmirH: May I make a correction in what you have tree said, 
inadvertently I know? Mr. Brockington is sitting behind me and he is ready 
at any minute to do what he can. 


The CHAIRMAN: He told me a few minutes ago that he is ready to 
co-operate to the fullest possible extent with our committee but that he was . 
tied up with this Anaconda strike and he intends to meet these people tomorrow 
in Toronto; but in any event he is ready to sit here. But I think in fairness 
to all the parties that our steering committee should meet with Mr. Brockington 
after— 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: For what purpose. 


The CrarrMan: I think the purpose will be to know the intentions of the 
conciliator and to receive suggestions from our members and accordingly— 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Is the steering committee going to direct Mr. 
Brockington? 

The Cuatrman: No, I do not think they have any thought of directing 
Mr. Brockington who has all powers and authority; but I understand it is a 
good thing to have the steering committee meet at the same time with yoke 
with whom he will have to do business. In any event, if the steering committee 
eaae that my suggestion is useless, then I will be very glad to abide by their 

ecision. 
! This morning we have in this room the representatives of the Steel companies 
who desire to make a short appearance before our committee. I am entirely 
in the hands of the committee and I ask them to decide whether or not we 
will deny these gentlemen the right of a short rebuttal. So if it is the wish of 
the committee we will hear Mr. Hilton. 

Mr. Crouu: I move that he be heard. 

Mr. MclIvor: I will second that motion. 


Mr. SmirH: May I make a suggestion to you, sir? With great respect, 
I think there has been some misunderstanding in connection with Mr. Brock- 
ington. In fairness to him I think he should tell you and the committee just 
what his position is. He thought he had made it clear. Would that be 
permissable? 

Mr. Maypankx: Mr. Chairman, I think what Mr. Smith has said is correct, 
and might I preface any such statement by Mr. Brockington: pursuant to the 
instructions which he gave me I requested that representatives of the three 
companies be here. I did not indicate to them anything more than that it 
was desired they might be here; and I interviewed Mr. Brockington, giving him 
as fully as I could the background of this matter as it has occurred and 
developed before the committee. After that Mr. Brockington indicated his 
willingness to do everything that he could to assist in this dispute and we left 
it that he would come here at eleven thirty, as he expressed it, for the purpose 
of standing by to do whatever might.be desired. I think there seems to have 
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been some slight misunderstanding, as Mr. Smith says, between the chairman 
and Mr. Brockington. I have the view of the chairman too, that we might 
very well hear a short statement from Mr. Brockington who, perhaps, over 
the week end has been working out in his mind something he might be able to 
do. I do not know. I agree, of course, that we should hear the statements of 
these companies in rebuttal, but I recommend that Mr. Brockington be asked 
to come before the committee. — 


Hon. Mr. Mircneutu: I want to say this for what it is worth. I suppose 
I have appointed hundreds of people to sit on industrial disputes in the last 
few years, and I have sat on many myself, and it would be the first time in my 
memory that direction or anything else of that description had been given to a 
chairman. The thing works both ways. It cannot run itself. 

Mr. Jounston: I do not think it was a question of direction. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetyt: I am just expressing my own opinion. He has 
assumed that this is a very difficult assignment, and I think that after having 
met the acting chairman, as he did on Saturday, that that should be the end of 
it. I leave that thought with you. I want to be frank. And now, you might 
be treating new ground in industrial relations. I no not think you are. It is 
just a matter of judgment. I have not seen Mr. Brockington since his appoint- 
ment. It is like when commissioners and conciliators are oppointed, you do 
not meet them and tell them what they have to do. _ 

Mr. Jounsron: This is Just to find out whether he can be here today. 

Mr. Sxey: I thought last Friday this committee was quite clear in what 
it was going to do, that we had decided not to hear any rebuttal evidence, 
that the committee could make up its mind how it felt, that the companies 
were invited here to negotiate with the unions so that, here in Ottawa, they 
would have access to you as chairman of the committee, to the Labour Minister, 
to Mr. Donald Gordon, or to anybody else who might be considered in their 
negotiations. I see no reason for Mr. Brockington to be asked to make a state- 
ment this morning because to do so might prejudice the negotiations in which 
we all hope to find some solution to this strike. I do not see why we should 
continue to go on in this rudderless manner that the steering committee has 
used in endeavouring to bring this committee through to this point. The steering 
committee can make up their minds on something, and then come in here and 
it is changed. Two weeks ago Mr. Smith and Mr. Gillis moved a motion that 
the companies be asked to negotiate with the unions, here in Ottawa. We have 
heard reams of evidence and we have just come down to that motion now. I do 
not see why we should go on hearing these various statements. The companies 
are here. What is holding up proceedings now? Why cannot they leave this 
room now and start negotiations immediately. 

Mr. Maysanx: Mr. Chairman, I think I may have created the misunder- 
_ standing myself. All I meant was that Mr. Brockington had. apparently 

‘indicated to the chairman, or the chairman thought, that he was not quite ready 
to proceed. My understanding was the contrary, that Mr. Brockington was 
ready to stand by and do anything he could. That is all I meant when I said 
that one might ask him. It was not my intention that Mr. Brockington should 
be asked to come and make a statement and then be in the difficulty of getting 
instructions from the committee, something which the committee did not wish 
to do. We made that pretty clear on Friday. We did not, wish to bind anybody 
with instructions at all. I think we will leave it to Mr. Brockington to get 
together with the parties and he can use his judgment, his own very good 
judgment. So let us carry on with something else. 

Mr. MacInnis: I would move that it is the sense of this committee that 
Mr. Brockington get together with the two parties or all the parties in this 
dispute at the earliest possible moment he could. 
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Mr. Sxey: I will second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Carried. Then we will proceed with Mr. Murchison. 
Mr. Crotu: Why not—do not confuse this with an opportunity. 


The CuHairnMAN: There is a motion before the chair to the effect that the 
committee will meet immediately with Mr. Brockington, and it has been seconded 
by Mr. Skey. | 

Mr. MclIvor: Did you say ‘immediately’? 


The CHairMAN: I asked if it was carried, and nobody stood up to give 
his views against this motion. I am ready to declare the discussion is still open 
and that a vote be taken. I am entirely in the hands of the committee; but if 
the committee decides that the companies. should be given .an opportunity to 
make a short rebuttal, it is up to the committee to decide that. But the motion 
is before the chair, and if someone wants to give his views on this motion, he is 
welcome. 


Mr. Croutu: I think Mr. MacInnis expressed the opinion of the committee, 
the general desire to get Mr. Brockington to meet with the representatives of 
the companies; but we would be on very dangerous ground if we did not permit 
Mr. Hilton and the others to make a short rebuttal if they want to do so, if 
they have something to add. Surely we can give them the next half hour 
to make a short rebuttal, if they have one. I think some indication was held 
out to the committee that they would have an opportunity. I think we are 
duty bound to hear them. 


Mr. ARcHIBALD: I am convinced that on Friday we unanimously decided 
not to hear any more evidence because we would only.be stirring up trouble. 
Here we are changing our minds again. This committee is balanced on the head 
of a pin and it will have to come off it, one of these days. 


The CHAIRMAN: Question? 
Mr. Jounston: What is the motion? 


The CuatrmMan: I understood Mr. MacInnis moved, seconded by Mr. Skey, 
that the three companies and Mr. Brockington meet together immediately. 


Mr. Homutu: No, no. He said that all the parties to the dispute. 


The CHarrMAN: Would you be good enough to put it in writing, Mr. 
MacInnis, so there will be no misunderstanding about it. 


Mr. Apamson: While Mr. MacInnis is writing out his motion, may I be 
allowed to say something in connection with my own motion the other day. 
There was no intention that the company should not have an opportunity to 
make a rebuttal statement; but in view of the extreme urgency and the time 
lag, it was thought, in the committee, at that time, and the committee thought 
that the sooner the parties in the dispute could get togeher, the greater likelyhood 
a settlement would be had. There was no intention that my motion should 
prevent any rebuttal by the company, should it want to make one. The 
committee, I may say, is still of the opinion that the sooner the disputing 
bodies get together, the better. 


Mr. Maypanx: I would like, Mr. Chairman, to refer to the subject we 
were on a few moments ago. I have spoken to Mr. Brockington and, as a 
result of speaking to him, I ask you again to request Mr. Brockington to come 
forward and make such statement as he desires to make. 


The CuatrMAn: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adopt this suggestion? _ 
Carried. ‘ 
Mr. Brockington, will you come forward, please. 
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Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., called: 


The Witness: I have no statement to make as yet. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, when Mr. Maybank spoke to me on Saturday, I told him that, as 
any other Canadian citizen, I would do whatever I could to be of assistance 
to him. However, I had a tentative meeting with the Anaconda people in 
Toronto on Tuesday. I realize, however, that this matter is uppermost and 
should necessarily take precedence. I, therefore, told him I would come here 
this morning ready to proceed in any manner that the committee wished, and 
that the parties were willing for me to do. It is possible for me to meet here 
today, and with the Anaconda people tomorrow morning, and with the steel 
company parties tomorrow afternoon in Toronto; that will be all right. How- 
ever, if it 1s impossible for such an arrangement, I think it would be quite all 
right to postpone the Anaconda meeting in the morning. I certainly would 
not wish to be in the position of running a two-ring circus; and if I understand 
this task it should take precedence over any other task; nor do I believe there 
would be any substantial difficulty in postponing the Anaconda meeting if it 
be found, after consultation, that I cannot be in Toronto tomorrow morning. 

The CHARMAN: It is moved by Mr. MacInnis, seconded by Mr. Skey, 
that it is the sense of this committee that all parties to the steel dispute get 
together with Mr. Brockington at the earliest possible moment. This is the 
motion before the chair and the discussion is open. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour of the tdtion will please raise their hands. 

Mr. Mclvor: What is “the earliest possible moment? We want to be 
particular there. Does that mean now or later on? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Now. 

The CHAIRMAN: As soon as possible. This morning, if it is possible. 
Mr. Brockington has just stated that he is ready to proceed. 

Mr. HomutH: And the hon. member was out of order anyway, because 
the question was put. 

The CHarrMAN: Those in favour of the motion please raise their hands. 
Those opposed? : 

Motion agreed to. 

Order, please, gentlemen. Mr. Hilton has just told me that he has a 
short rebuttal, but the committee have decided otherwise. He is asking if it 
would be possible for his rebuttal to be put on the record in such manner as 
you might decide. That is his request. J understand also that the Dosco 
people have a very short statement to make. 

Mr. Jounston: You have just carried a motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN: Would it be possible for that suggestion to be entertained, 
-as to something being done in that way? 

Mr. Homutu: Is the rebuttal in written form, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMAN: I am so informed. x 

Mr. Homuru: I do not see why it could not be at least distributed to 
members of the committee, without discussion. 

The CHarrMAN: And put on the record. 

Mr. HomutnH: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 

Some Hon. Mrmpbers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: For all three companies? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 
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Mr. Guus: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, before this is carried. I 
understood this committee was taking evidence under oath and I do not think 
this procedure is proper. If you are just going to put on the record evidence 
that is relevant to the strike situation, this committee is going to accept it 
without seeing it and have it become part of the record. I do not think that 
it proper. 

The Cuarrman: Order, gentlemen. 

Mr. HomutuH: It would be very easy for those who are submitting this 
written evidence to take an affidavit. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? 

The CHARMAN: Order, please, gentlemen. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have been on committees similar to this one; and I 
. always understood that once a person was sworn, he continued to be under 
oath until he was finished. 

Mr. Maypank: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: If members are afraid that the evidence of these people 
might not be correct, they can be advised that they are still considered to be 
under oath. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 


Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, I agree with a couple of people. You must 
add to that, if we are going to accept it—and I agree with one thing, that 
they are always under oath—that Mr. Gillis, myself or anyone else who, 
having read this statement, may want to cross-examine these Reap on it, 
is privileged to do so. | 

Mr. Maypank: Quite right. 

Mr. Homutu: I think that will end all our troubles. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 


The CHairMan: Then we will proceed with Mr. Murchison. Order, please, 
gentlemen. We will proceed with Mr. Murchison. Will the companies be 
kind enough to send their statements to the clerk as soon as possible, so that 
they may be put on the record before Mr. Murchison’s statement? 

Mr. JoHnston: Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that it is up to Mr. 
Brockington to arrange as quickly as possible with the companies and the 
unions now to meet in another room, or wherever they choose? 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please, gentlemen. We cannot understand the 
members who are addressing the committee when side conversations are 
going on. 

Mr. HomutH: Mr. Chairman, might I ask what we are > going to examine 
Mr. Murchison on? 

The CHatrMAN: Well, Mr. Homuth, I think Mr. Murchison has not been 
cross-examined yet. It is up to the committee. If the committee is through, 
then we will call another witness. 

Mr. HomutH: I realize this, that perhaps in the public mind it may look 
like delay— 

The Cuairman: If you will permit me, Mr. Homuth, may I say that I 
have just been informed that Mr. Murchison has an additional statement to 
make. 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, what I am thinking of is this. I realize 
that perhaps in the public mind if this committee adjourned for a day or two, 
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there might be a feeling that there is delay. But I do think we must be very, 
very careful while these parties are conferring that any evidence that is 
given here, or any cross-examination that might be made, is not in any way 
going to prejudice any hearings that are being carried on. I am just a little » 
fearful that perhaps in cross-examination or in some-part of the proceedings 
something might be said which might predjudice this meeting of the interested 
parties looking towards a settlement of the steel strike. I think we should 
be very careful. Personally I would rather see the committee adjourn for 
a day or so— 
The CHAIRMAN: I should be very glad myself, Mr. Homuth. 


Mr. Homutu: —rather than getting ourselves involved in some way and 
predjudicing the situation. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word? 

The CHAirnMaAN: Order, gentlemen. 


Mr. Jounston: That very thought that Mr. Homuth has mentioned has 
been running in my mind. I am very doubtful whether we should proceed 
here, taking evidence and cross-examining, while this committee is endeavour- 
ing to come to a settlement. Much as I would desire to get on with the 
evidence, it is my judgment that we may bring up some evidence or we may 
start an argument through cross-examination that would be detrimental to 
the progress of the negotiating parties. I am inclined to think that we should 
adjourn until such time as the negotiating parties have either decided to 
make some. arrangement or not to do so, one or the other. Then we can go 
on from there. I should hate like everything to see us be the cause of 
breaking up any satisfactory agreement that these negotiating parties might 
come to. 

-Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Johnston what he means 
ae ‘making some arrangements,’ _the parties making some arrangements? 

Mr. Jounston: All I have in mind is this, Mr. MacInnis. We have just 
suggested to Mr. Brockington, to the union and to the companies that they 
immediately get together to negotiate their difficulties. Now we are going 
on to hear evidence and to cross-examine; and in the process’ of that hearing 
of evidence and cross-examining we may bring up arguments which may be 
detrimental to the amicable settlement between the union and the companies. 
I would rather not see that. Much as I am desirous of seeing the evidence of 
this committee proceed. so that we can get through as quickly as possible, 
yet I do think we might prolong the thing in the long run; and I would 
rather see the committee rise until such time as the union and the companies 
have come to a decision one way or another. 


The CuHarrMaAn: I must inform the committee that besides the steel strike 
we have many other things to deal with. If the committee decides, in its 
wisdom, that all discussions on this matter should be postponed, we may 
proceed with something else. 


Mr. Jounston: That would be all right, if you want to go on with some- 
thing else. 


Mr. Macha nts: There is only one way in which we can get the sense of 
the committee in the matter, and that is for someone to move a motion. There 
is nothing before us now, as I understand it, and a person would be out of order 
in discussing as to whether or not we should continue with other witnesses. I 


have views on that, but I do not feel I can state them now as there is no motion 
before us. | 


Tue CuarMan: I think you are right, because you are the one who moved 
the motion that our committee sit on the steel strike first. Is 1t the pleasure of 
the committee to adopt the proposition that we should postpone all discussion on 
the steel strike now? 
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Mr. Brauporn: No. I do not think that anything that may be said this 
morning by Mr. Murchison will prejudice the negotiations which are now going 
on between the companies and the conciliator. From the first paragraph of what 
Mr. Murchison wants to tell us I see that it is only a continuation of the 
brief which he presented to us the other day. 

-Mr. Crotu: That is Mr. Hilton’s brief you have got. | 

Mr. Beauporn: No, this is Mr. Murchison’s brief, and the information 
which he is about to give us is of a very general nature. I see that in the first 
paragraph he says that he had not completed his remarks when the meeting was 
adjourned. | 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that we proceed with Mr. Murchison 
right away. ‘ | 

Mr. HomutH: Let us get this clear. Here is Mr. Murchison’s brief which 
has just been handed to us. It deals with hours of work; it deals with wages, 
and if he presents that brief we are going to cross-examine him on it. We are 
going to deal with the questions of hours of work and wages, and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have a suggestion to make to the committee that we now 
adjourn until tomorrow at 11.30. Will you be kind enough to give back your 
copies of the brief? 

Mr. Crotu: Why not leave it with us? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not part of the record. 

Mr. Smiru: I think we should have a motion on that because I am opposed 
to it. I am anxious to goon. I realize that the fears expressed by Mr. Homuth 
have a good deal of substance. On the other hand there is another fear, and — 
I think it is a matter of choosing the lesser of two evils. If we adjourn now I 
am inclined to believe that the people of Canada will say. “Those fellows ate 
again passing the buck”. My view is that we should get on with our business 
and if necessary I will move the converse if I can find a seconder, although 
that is doubtful. I am going to move that we proceed. 

The CHarrMaNn: I have no written motion before me. 

Mr. Smirx: All right. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I will second that motion. May I point out that the 
witness before us is an officer of the government. He is here to give the views 
of his board, which is an agency of government. Every one here professes great 
respect for government when it comes to controlling prices. ‘That being so I 
think that perhaps we should have some regard to the wage and price policy of 
the government from both the wage angle and the price angle. Therefore, I 
fully agree with Mr. Smith that he should go on. 

Mr. McIvor: We do not gain anything by putting off and waiting. I think 
we should go ahead and hear the representative of the Department of Labour. 

The CuatrrmMan: Mr. Murchison, please. 

Mr. Murcuison: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The other day when I was 
before the committee I was asked . 

Mr. SmirH: I do not want to be influencing this committee, but permit me 
to move that we proceed with Mr. Murchison, and give those who do not agree 
with me a chance to say so. J may be all wrong in this. As I understand it 
Mr. Howe seconded my motion. I think that opportunity should be given 
without putting the whole responsibility on my shoulders. 


Mr.. Maypanx: I will say what I have to say very shortly. I think the 
sooner this committee adjourns, when they have handed a matter of dispute into. 
the hands into a mediator, and prevents all talk on this same issue, the better. 
It cannot do anybody any harm to have a day in quietness in that respect. I 
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do not say in these words that further evidence should not be heard. I only 
say at the present time it would be well to have the committee in adjournment 
so that there can be nothing said that would prejudice the endeavours of Mr. 
Brockington and the others during the next 24 hours. Every person, of course, 
is entitled to his opinion, but that is mine. 


The CuHatrman: Then I will take it for granted I have before me Mr. 
Maybank’s motion. | 

Mr. Mayspanx: No, No; I made no motion. However, since it would be 
better if there were two propositions to vote upon, and in view of the fact that the 
motion of Mr. Smith and the Right Hon. Mr. Howe is amendable, I move an 
amendment that we adjourn until 11.30 tomorrow morning. 


Mr. HomutrH: You do not have to move an amendment. 
Mr. Viau: I second that. 


Mr. MacInnis: I rise to support the motion that this committee continue to 
sit and to hear evidence. We were given a job to do on July 16 when this com- 
mittee was convened. I think the terms of reference are before each member of 
the committee. The steel dispute was merely a part of that job. We have heard 
the parties to that dispute. We have come to the position where we have asked 
tnem to get together, and I believe that they have agreed to do that, to see if 
- there is not some way of resolving their differences. I think it ould be a 
mistake for this committee to adjourn now. I do not think that there would be 
anything said that would prejudice or interfere with the work of the conciliator 
in trying to bring the parties together. I think the situation is so urgent that 
both this committee and the parties to the dispute should do everything within 
their power to hurry a settlement. We have not only the representatives of the 
Department of Labour who are anxious to come before us but also the co-ordin- 
ating wage representative of the Canadian Congress of Labour, who is also 
anxious to come before us, and we should proceed with all dispatch possible to 
get all the evidence we can in this matter and try to find a solution. 


Mr. Homutu: I will second Mr. Maybank’s amendment because I do. not 
like the idea of a court continuing to sit after the jury has gone out. 

Mr. Brauporn: I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I moved that we proceed 
with Mr. Murchison, and then Mr. Smith moved the same thing. Therefore, 
I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Jounston: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that we are going on hearing 
the evidence pertaining to the same subjects we were dealing with during the 
last few days. Mr. Murchison indicated, when he arose the last time he was 
here, that he had not concluded his evidence. Very definitely we shall be taking 
evidence on the very same thing that we have now asked the union and the 
companies to get together to see if they cannot conciliate. I am not a lawyer, 
thank God. I speak from reason. It does seem to me that it 1s very improper 
for this committee to continue taking evidence on a subject which you have now 
put into the hands of Mr. Brockington, as a conciliator, for the purpose of 
coming to a decision with the union and the companies. Certainly, to my way 
of thinking, that is against proper court procedure, and I must support the 
amendment to Mr. Maybank’s motion. 

Mr. Buack: I am going to support the amendment of Mr. Maybank. I do 
not think there is anything we can do to assist Mr. Brockington in adjusting 
the dispute. I think it would be better for us to adjourn. I would think it would 
be better to adjourn at the call of the chairman. Mr. Maybank has made his 
amendment for a specific time and hour. I would prefer that it be adjourned 
until called by the chairman. 

Mr. Maypank: I am quite willing to put it that way. It is not necessary 
that it be set for 11.30 tomorrow morning. 
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Mr. Homutu: That would be the better waay. 


Mr. Maysanx: If the committee is agreeable I will change my motion that 
we adjourn until the call of the chair. 


Mr. Giuuis: I am opposed to the adjournment of the committee. I do not 
think it is in accordance with the terms of reference. Our terms were that we 
were to examine into the reason for industrial unrest in Canada. Mr. Murchison 
has not anything to give in his evidence with reference to the steel strike. His 
brief outlines only wages and hours of work, and if this is in connection with 
labour unrest then we should hear this witness this morning. 


The CuatmrMAN: Those in favour of Mr. Maybank’s amendment, that we 
adjourn until the call of the chair raise their hands. There are four raised. 
And those against that amendment please raise their hands. The amendment 
is defeated. We will proceed with Mr. Murchison. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Alternate Chairman, National War Labour 
Board, Ottawa, Ontario, recalled. 


I have some information dealing with the steel case but I shall keep that 
under the table for the time being. I shall read the balance of my statement 
given on the occasion of my last appearance before the committee :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:— 

On the occasion of my last appearance before this committee, I referred 
to a number of cases in which regional boards and the national board had 
authorized increases of 10 cents an hour in wage rates. Reference was also 
made to cases in which a percentage increase of 10 per cent in wage rates was 
approved coincident with a reduction in the number of working hours in the 
normal work week of several employers. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wish to inform you that the Steel Company of Canada 
has filed a rebuttal statement. No statements have been received from Dosco 
and Algoma, although they were asked to do so. 


(Rebuttal statement of the Steel Company of Canada, printed as Appendix - 
AE ) 

The Witness: I had not completed my remarks when the meeting was 
adjourned. I now wish to continue with those remarks. 

Upon further consideration it has been deemed advisable to. make available 
to each member of the committee a copy: of the statement which I now propose 
to make concerning the so-called 10 cent formula. 

The decisions referred to at the previous hearing, for the most part, stem 
from agreements made pursuant to collective bargaining. Combined they consti- 
tute a fairly definite pattern. In saying this, I am not unmindful of the cases 
involving the coast region operators in British Columbia’s logging and lumber- 
ing industry and the pulp and paper industry. I suggest to you that these two 
cases can hardly be regarded as being sufficient to overcome or destroy what 
appears to be the prevailing pattern set by management and labour. The 
operators and the International Woodworkers of America in the interior region — 
of British Columbia did not accept the coast region rate increases as their 
pattern. 

The National Board assumed that it might be called upon to answer for 
these increases. Therefore, and in order that it might place itself in the position 
whereby it might justify them, the whole problem was carefully studied. 

The study revealed that in a large number of the cases to which I have 
referred, collective agreements were concluded on a basis which, in the view of 
management at least, reflected the trend in the United States. 
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You are fully cognizant of the large number of settlements made between 
management and labour in the United States, which settlements call for wage 
increases of 184 cents an hour. You are, therefore, entitled to ask why it may 
be contended that a 10 cent increase in Canada can be regarded as a true reflec- 
tion of the trend in the United States. To seek the answer, it is necessary to 
examine the history of wages and hours of work in the United States. 

(1) The Hours of Work Act, the correct name being The Fair Labour 
Standards Act— 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. You just added something which is not in this statement? 


The Witness: The correct name of this Act is the Fair Labour Standards 
Act. 

(1) The Hours of Work Act in the United States was a pre-war measure 

which applied to companies under federal jurisdiction. It required a 
40 hour week and provided that overtime at the rate of time and one- 
half would be paid for hours required to be worked in excess of 40 per 
week. 

(2) Under war conditions it applied to companies engaged in the production 
of war materials, including automobiles, steel, etc. Employers were 
given authority in the war emergency under what was known as an 
“extended work week” to work 48 hours per week, but the time and one- 
half rule continued to apply. Consequently, the employees concerned 
throughout the war, received 52 hours’ pay for 48 hours of actual work, 
that is to say, they received time and one-half for. the 8 hours over 40. 
In Canada, generally speaking, the normal work week consisted of 48 
hours, with overtime pay becoming effective only after the 48 hours. 
It follows that. American labour costs per man-hour actually worked 
were 108-33 per cent, relative to an employer’s. equivalent cost in 
Canada. ‘This is not_a wage rate comparison, but a comparison of 

_ relative labour costs. | 

(4) With the war emergency over, hours were reduced to 40 in the United 
States. Assuming that the same hourly wage rate was paid on a 40 
hour basis, as was paid on the previous basis, the employer would find 
that he was no longer faced with a “premium payment” for overtime. 
This is to say that the employer’s cost per unit of work for 40 hours 
was reduced to 100 per cent, and the employer saved oe per cent of 
his previous overall wage cost. 

(5) Such a situation did not continue for long. Hourly wage rates for many 
of the major industries in the United States were increased by 184 cents 
coincident with a reduction or return to a 40 hour week. The lewied 
States employer, therefore, did not save the 8-33 per cent, but he was 
in a position of having to that extent; “prepaid” a portion of the 184 
cent per hour increase. 

(6) As an illustration, let us take the case of a workman whose hourly rate 
was $1 in the United States during the war. Because of the overtime 
premium for the 8 hours’ work performed in excess of 40 per week, he 
actually earned $1.084 per hour. That was the cost of his labour to 
his employer. With an 184 cent increase in the United States, for the 
40 hours actually worked, the employer’s actual labour cost was only 
increased by roughly 10 cents an hour, that is, 184 cents less 84 cents. 
It follows that in like circumstances a 10 cent per hour increase in 
Canada would be the equivalent of 184 cents in the United States in 
terms of an employer’s unit cost of production. This equation would, 
of course, be different at each wage rate level. 
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(7) It should be noted, too, that in both Canada and the United States, 
improved efficiency of the worker, in machinery and in _ production 
methods would be a variable tending to off-set such increase to a 
greater or lesser degree. My own view is that an employer, whether’ 
he is in the United States or Canada, who reduces hours of work and 
increases wages to maintain take-home pay, does not thfereby increase 
his labour unit cost to the full extent of the increase in wage rates. 
Time studies would indicate that in many operations, (it does not apply 
to all, however), production is higher on a 40 hour week than it is on 
a 48 hour week. lLessening of fatigue is the dominant factor in this 
contention. . 

It. should be understood that in the United States, the wage adjust- 
ments made, do not mean full maintenance of take-home pay. In the 
cases to which I have referred, the workers, on a 40 hour week, with an 
184 cent increase, by and large, take less money home now than they 
did under the plan wherein they received 52 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ 
work. The only employees whose weekly take-home pay would remain 
the same are those whose rates were not more than 60 cents and have 
now been increased to 784 cents. An employee whose wartime rate 
was $1.00 had a weekly pay of $52.00, i.e. $1.00 x 52 hours for 48 hours’ 
work. If he now works 40 hours and his pay is $1.184, he will receive 
$47.40—$4.60 less than during war time. 


Now, there was one question asked by one of the members of this com- 
mittee on the results of the applications made by employees to the Regional 
War Labour Boards and the National War Labour Board, and if you have a 
pencil and a piece of paper—I am sorry I have only the one statement here— 
I can give you a very brief chart showing the result of employee applications 
made during the four month period from January 1,°1946 to April 30, 1946; 
and, if you will put over on the right hand side of your sheet a column for 
applications; anothér column for employees. Now, the first figures refer to 
the applications granted in full, 177 applications affecting 30,683 employees; 
granted in part 68 application, affecting 28,4388 employees; denied 41 applica- 
tions, affecting 16,815 employees. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. What was the number again?—A. Forty-one applications, affecting 
16,815 employees. ‘Total number of employee applications received during that 
period was 246, involving 75,936 employees. When you take into account the 
applications granted in full and in part, you will find 83-4 per cent of the total, 
those denied comprise 16-6 per cent of the total. ; 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Would Mr. Murchison give the figures for the applications made by 
employers in the same manner as those made by employees?—A. Yes, we can 
supply that information but I have not got it before me at the moment because 
it means a breakdown for this same period. We have not got that information 
available at the moment. We have it for the whole period of wage control. 

Q. I do not know what this period is for; but I understood this information 
was brought forword to answer an assertion that was made to the effect that 
applications made by employers were granted more readily than applications 
made by employees. We cannot make comparisons unless we have both 
figures. ; 

Mr. SmitH: That was my idea too. 


The Witness: The reference was made, the other day, Mr. Chairman, 
to the delay in dealing with employee applications, and at the same time it was 
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said that a joint application or an employer application was dealt with promptly. 
Well, it so happens, that whenever an employee application comes in, boards 
require the unions, if there are unions involved, or the employees themselves, to 
supply their employer with a brief or a statement showing the grounds on which 
they are seeking the wage increases and then there is the right of the employer 
to make an answer if he wishes and finally the union or the men’s representative 
can file a rebuttal. All that, of course, consumes time. On the other hand, if 
you are dealing with a joint application, you know that the parties making the 
application have agreed on a certain adjustment in wage rates and there is no 
point in delaying the issuance of any decision. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. May I refer Mr. Murchison to the third paragraph in his. submission 
today where he says:— 
The operators and the International Woodworkers of America in 
the interior region of British Columbia did not accept the coast region 
rate increases as their pattern. 


Sola the Department of Labour file with the committee a copy of the 
Interior Lumber Operators agreement, the International Woodworkers of 
America. I think we should have that for information. I would say it must 
be pretty close to the pattern because of the statement in the other paper 
filed with the committee by the department—it would be filed by the department 
this morning—you will observe the note at the bottom of page 1, as follows:— 


The schedule of rates for interior sawmills varied considerably 
prior to last increase and there were adjustments to be made in basic 
rates—for example in mill operations, the basic varied from 63% to 
67 cents and the commissioner arranged to standardize the whole by 
making the new basic rate of 77 cents. 


That would imply that the increases there were from 10 cents to 13% cents. 
-Is that correct?—-A. I have that information right here, Mr. MacInnis; but 
-it only gives the rates for the sawmills. I understand there is a different rate 
for the sawmills; there is one rate for the sawmills and another rate for the 
loggers and we should have -the rates for the loggers, I think, as well as the 
rates for the sawmills. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. In the second last paragraph, on the first page, you say:— 


The study revealed that in a large number of the cases to which 
I have referred, collective agreements were concluded on a basis which, 
in the view of management at least, reflected the trend in the United 
States. 


Then do I properly regard what follows as an expansion of that idea? I 
mean, in what follows the commission has undertaken to prove that assertion. 
Am I correct in that?—A. Yes. We made an investigation, Mr. Smith, particu- 
larly with respect to those companies having their main offices in the United 
States, companies with subsidiaries in Canada. Probably we thought we might 
get some information from them all as to what the basis was. 

Q. Do I gather this to be your assertion: that 18144 cents was pretty 
much a pattern in the United States? And that, boiled down, it roughly means 
that a 10-cent increase here would be approximately the same as that granted 
there, because of the overtime provision in the week of 48 hours, that is, the 
overtime for 8 hours, because that has been eliminated and.you are back to 
a 40-hour week?—A. That is what happened, yes. 
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Q. In other words, that is what you are trying to show. Is it a fair 
inference there, what you have said, that the 18% cents increase in the United 
States, owing to the fact they had that overtime provision, is approximate to the 
10-cent increase in the Dominion of Canada? That is the point, is it?—A. Yes; 
that already was made clear to us when we were making the investigation. 

Q. I see. Do you know whether or not in the United States the Act 
respecting the 40-hour week which, I think, is called the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, is that act once more in force in the United States?—A. Yes; I am told 
that it is. 

Q. In other words, then, he is paid further for overtime after 40 hours.— 
A. Yes; I believe that is true, if more than 40 hours is worked, of course. . 

Q. Do you know whether or not it would be a factor? That is, I mean, | 
is it a factor much in use up there?—-A. You mean the payment of overtime? 

Q. Yes—A. I am sorry, I cannot answer that. I do not know. 

Q. So you do not know whether or not industry in general is back on a 
40-hour. basis? A. You mean in actual work? 

Q. In actual work.—A. I cannot give you that information at the moment. 

(. In other words, if industry is in fact back to a 40-hour week, if the act 
is in force, the 40-hour week is in force and industry is in fact doing a 48-hour 
week over there; then these figures you have given do not mean very much in 
the way of “take home” pay.—A. If they are still working a 48-hour week, 
obviously they are in a much better position than they were during the war 
years; but the argument used, as I recall the news items in particular, the 
argument used in support of the increases, and bearing in mind the increases 
as set in the first place were ranging from 25 cents to 30 cents, were they not; 
and some larger than that; and the argument used was that these men were 
losing their ‘take home” pay by going back to the 40-hour week. 

Q. Yes, but the 40 hour week in the United States was something which 
was sought by labour—A. It was established over there before the war in 
matters over which the federal Department of Labor had jurisdiction. 

Q. But it was sought by labour; they sought the 40 hour week?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. They sought it from 12, to 10, to 8; and then the 40 hour week —A. They 
wanted it brought back. 

Q. Yes. What I am trying to get at is this: that if we leave out the 
question of overtime altogether, then you think that the comparison given us 
is fairly accurate; do you not?—A. Yes, in the matter of labour costs. That is 
the comparison used, not of wage rates as such, but a comparison of labour costs. | 

Q. In the matter of labour costs, perhaps I should qualify that I have no 
intention of discussing it on that basis. Of course, labour costs are something of 
importance to management and consumer, are they not?—-A. Well, I have heard 
a great deal about that in the last week or two. 

Q. You will at least go that far with me?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yes. Thank you very much. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a few questions on the very important point 
—or what in my opinion is an important point—raised by Mr. Smith. The 
inference here is that because of working the 40-hour week instead of the 
48-hour week that was worked during the war, the increase in wages gained by 
the United States workers is not really an increase in wages of that amount, 
but of something about 8 cents less than that. That is the proposal that is made. 
The 40-hour week was the law in the United States during the war, was it not? 
I say, the 40-hour week was the law in the United States during the war? 


Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: Yes, that is true. 
An hon. Mremeper: Forty-eight. 
Mr. MacInnis: No, 40. 
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The Witness: The law continued to be on the statute books but there was 
a general exemption granted to permit them to work 48 hours provided overtime 
was paid for the additional 8 hours. 


‘Mr. MacInnis: The point I want to make is that the 40-hour week was 


the standard work week in the United States during the war. I say the standard 


work week, according to law, in the United States was the 40-hour week. 


Hon. Mr. MitrcHew: cry but they were paid overtime for the other 
8 hours additional. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I understand. I will get to that by and by if you answer my question 
yes or no. Was it or was it not?—A. The Act was in effect, subject however 
to this extended work provision. 

@. We do not need to consider that at the moment. The 40-hour week was 
the standard work week in the United States during the war. Is not that 
correct ?—-A. Well, I presume it was in effect, subject however to this extension. 

Q. There was no extension —A. You have got to read the extension into the 
entire wage rate. | 

@. As far as I know there was no extension. Do you mean there was an 
extension by amendment to the Act? 


Mr. Maypanx: No. Was there? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Was there an extension to the 40-hour week, by an amendment to the 


Act?—A. The statute was not amended; they simply granted extension for that 


purpose. 

Q. Wait a minute—A. And moreover, during the war years this Act 
covered a lot more employers than it covered prior to the war. In other words, 
the Act was made to extend to all people who were producing munitions and 
war supplies, not necessarily confined to those subject to the Intersate Commerce 
Commission. 

Q .Will you answer my first question, that the 40-hour week was the basic 
work week in the United States during the war? 

Mr. Jounston: The 40-hour week? 

Mr. MacInnis: The 40-hour week. 

The Wirness: I would not like to go that far, Mr. MacInnis. The Act 
was in force but did not affect everyone. This is a federal statute. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Let me read to you the first part of your brief, or what you presented 

today. I do not need to call it a brief. Perhaps you would not call it that. 
You say, “The Hours of Work Act”—and then you take that out and put in 
“The Fair Labour Standards Act’’—in the United States was a pre-war measure 
which applied to companies under federal jurisdiction.”—A. Yes. 
-  Q. Then you go on to say, “It required a 40-hour week and provided that 
overtime at the rate of time and one-half would be paid for hours required to 
be worked in excess of 40 per week.” That was the situation in the United 
States during the war?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Smiru: [ do: not think it was. 

Mr. MacInnis: Wait a minute. 

Mr. SmirH: Do you not think you would solve the difficulty if you asked 
him on what he justifies those words ‘Extended work week” in quotation marks. 
There must be some authority for that. 
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Mr. MacInnis: Where do you find that? Wait a minute. I think I can 
make this quite clear. It was provided that any time worked after 48 hours © 
would be time and a half? 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcueuu: After forty hours. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. After 40 hours would be worked at time and a half?—A. That is right. 

Q. The 40-hour week is still in effect?—A. Yes. 

Q. And any time worked after 40 hours will be worked at time and a half 
with the 184 cent increase. Unless you can show that overtime will not be 
worked—that is up to 8 hours, or any amount of time—those figures that you 
have given us on page 2 are misleading, are they not?—A. No, I do not think 
so because in the war emergency I am told that the federal government asked — 
these employers to move their standard work week up to 48 hours in order to 
get production, but now that condition does not apply. 

Q. Perhaps not as an instruction from government, but there is an enormous 
production demand to be met, and will you say that industry will not work 
overtime in the United States?—-A. I would not say that, but the object of over- 
time is not so much to give employees more money but to discourage employers 
from working their men too long hours. 

Q. That is quite right—A. If some individual employer finds it expedient 
‘to work up to 48 hours that is his business as long as he pays time and a half. 

Q. The point I want to make is that your figures as given here put a wrong 
construction on this issue because the 40-hour week was in effect in the United 
States prior to the war and continuously during the war. Workers in Canada 
were working overtime, too, were they not, in various plants?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Perhaps just as much overtime as they were in the United States— 
perhaps not so much considering the difference in the standard wages—and 
workers in Canada would also be losing take home pay if you make the same 
calculations in regard to them as you have made in regard to the workers in the 
United States? Is that not correct?—A. You mean to go down to a 40-hour 
week? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; usually when you reduce the standard work week you 
invariably bring down the overtime condition to the standard work week, 

Q. But say in the logging industry on the Pacifie coast— 

The CuatrrMan: Order please; 1 o’cloek. Before the committee leaves I 
have this statement to make. In view of the fact that the whole of the com- 
panies’ briefs are going into the record Mr. Millard requests that the whole of 
the union’s brief, from which he read extracts last week, also be made a part 
of the record. 

Some hon. Memsers: Carried. 


Brief of C. H. Millard, United Steel Workers of America, Appendix “A”’, 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet against at 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Mr. Lirrr: Just by way of cleaning up some odds and ends, I would like 
to say that I was handed a statement and a profit and loss account of the 
Algoma Steel Corporation for the years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944. There has been no time to analyze them as yet as they were just 
received before to-day’s adjournment. 


Mr. Crouu: Will they appear in the record? 
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The CHatrman: If you so desire. (Appendix B). 
Mr. Ligrr: There is also a communication from Dosco which indicates 


that they will have some difficulty in getting figures quickly, but the auditors 


have been instructed to get them. 
The CHarrMAN: I will recall Mr. Murchison. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison—Recalled. 


The Witness: There was just one question Mr. MacInnis was asking me 
before the adjournment. That was to find out what brought about the change from 
the 40 to 48 hour week in the United States. The answer to that is that at 
the beginning of the war the United States government appointed 4 War 
Manpower Commission, and by executive order that commission was given 
power to authorize employers to increase their work week to 48 hours. Prior 
to that it would have been an offence for any employer to allow more than 
a 40 hour week. In this executive order the War Manpower Commission 
was given the authority to authorize the increase, and it should be pointed 
out that the commission’s directions were not mandatory but, I am informed, 
that industry generally adopted a 48 hour week during the emergency. They 
were paid over-time. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Which, in effect, was a penalty clause——-A. Yes. I am also informed 
that steel was the last of the industries in the United States to go from 40 
hours to 48 hours, but they went there eventually, and I believe they are back 
to 40 hours a week now. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Is it not true that the steel industry in the United States is still 
working a 40 hour week being paid overtime for 48 hours?—A. I am _ not 
positive on that, I am informed in the short time I have had to get information 
that they have gone back to 40 hours. That may be incorrect but it is the 
best information I could get. 

Q.I made inquiries elsewhere and the information I received was that 
steel. was still working 48 hours and being paid overtime at 18 cents. As 


_ regards the picture you drew this morning in your brief with regard to the 


United States, I cannot see it as being a guide for future conditions in Canada. 
Was it your intention in this brief to fix that 10 cent formula as being inter- 
national at this time?—A. No, let me make it clear to you that I was not 
dealing with wage rates as such. What I was trying to say to you was that - 


‘ in relation to labour costs the ten cent increase in Canada would have just 


about the same pressure on our price ceiling as the 184 cent increase would 
have upon the United States economy. I was not dealing with wage rates 
at all; do-not let me leave you with any such impression. All I was saying is 
that the pressure against the price ceiling is the only point raised in that brief. 

Q. With regard to the United States, is it not a fact that through the war 
they worked 56 hours in some industries but they were paid double time for 
over 48 hours?—A. I'am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Q. During the war in Canada a lot of industries worked also 52 to 56 
hours a week but received no overtime.—A. Time and a half was fairly 
general. 


Mr. HomutnH: Anything over the work week they got time and a half. 
Mr. Ginuis: There are industries that worked straight time. 
Mr. HomutH: Until such time as the new law came into effect. 
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By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. In the brief presented to us there seemed to be an idea of a formula. 
Have they something that guides them in regard to work weeks in the 
United States?—A. They have an Hours of Work Act in Ontario, one in 
Alberta, and one in Saskatchewan and one in British Columbia and, a think, 
one in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Applicable only to certain industries. This matter of the loss in 
take-home pay by reason of the reduction in hours has exactly the same 
effect in Canada as it did in the United States?—-A. It has a relative effect; 
yes. 

Q. You are sure of the figures that you used in this brief, are you—I 
mean with regard to the eight cents the operator paid?—A. The percentage is 
perhaps a more accurate way of considering the problem. You cannot say 
84 cents because of the different wage levels. It may mean more than that 
in some cases and less in others. You are safe in sticking with the percentage 
basis in working that out. 

~ Q. I am going to ask you what may be an awkward question. You heard the 
union’s proposal here that an industrial council should be set up for each 
industry. Do you think it is logical to carry it out that the present War 
Labour Boards could be replaced to greater advantage by the setting up of 
industrial councils where the people can get together and arrive at some settle- 
ment?—A. That all. depends upon whether you are content to send all the _ 
matters back to the provinces from where they came. I do not know how you 
could get the provinces at this time to allow the federal authority to administer 
any law relating to such matters, as you suggest. That is difficult. Otherwise, 
you might have something well worth while considering. 

Q. I know that as far as Nova Scotia is concerned, you would have no ~ 
difficulty. The Minister of Labour there made a statement that in so far as the 
government there is concerned, they. would be quite content to hand over 
labour relations to the federal government.—A. You would have to get the 
same answer from the other provinces. I want to say, however, that the provin- | 
cial governments have, generally speaking, cooperated to the fullest extent with — 
the federal government in this wage stabilization programme. My own impres- 
sion, also, is ‘that they are looking forward to the day when they can have 
these problems brought back to their jurisdictions. 

Q. What do you think of the idea that a basic steel industry skola be 
called a national industry? There are only five or six of them. If they were 
declared national industries and came under the federal government in the 
matter of wages particularly, do you not think it would be “better if they had 
a national council?—A. You mean under some new law? | 

Q. Under the existing law—A. The only objection to that is that we 
would be taking away from provincial jurisdiction some employers that they 
contend are theirs. There is another objection, and we have had representa- 
tions made from banks and other ‘employers asking why they cannot come to 
the national board instead of to regional boards. We had the matter:of provin- 
cial-dominicn relations to consider an we did_not assume jurisdiction over such 
employers. 

Q. I am merely asking you this question now because they are eas in with 
the difficulties we are having. Personally, I think regional and national | boards 
were necessary during the war, but now they delay matters and allow difficul- 
ties to develop such as we have on our hands now. That might be ironed out. 
—A. Of course, the regional or national boards did not have a chance to get into 
this at all, Mr. Gillis, because no applications were made to the board. 


Mr. Giiuts: Oh well, I don’t want te open that up any more. 


Mr. Homuru: In order to be able to deal with cases of this kind you must 
have an application placed before you, is that not so? 
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The Wirness: I am afraid that would be much too complicated to answer 
in a simple way at the moment; but under our order we have power to declare a 
certain employer or group of employers as national employers. That is true. 


Mr. HomutnH: But that is under the War Measures Act, is it not? 


The WITNEss: That is now under the National Transitional Powers Act. 


We have the same order under the new Act. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. May I ask you one question. Let us go back to when the $5 was given 
to steel and let us assume that at that time the employer and the employee 
had made a Joint application for a 10 cent an hour increase in wages. Do you 
think of any reason why at that time that increase could not have been granted? 

—A. In April? . 
| Q. Yes.—A. No, there would not have been any obstacle in the way in 
April, ‘because we had in effect at that time the amendment, P.C. 348, to the 
wages order, and the companies under that would have given us the assurance 
that they could have absorbed the increased labour cost without making it 
necessary for them to seek any further increase in the price of their goods. 

Q. What I had in mind, one company came here this morning willing to 
give 10 cents. What I want to have you tell us is had that application been 
made for 10 cents, do you know of any obstacle in the way of granting that 


increase at that time?—A. No. 


' Q. Can you think of any reason for a strike having ‘been called—but 
perhaps I shoudn’t ask you that question—A. I am glad I did not hear it then. 
Q. Possibly you had better not answer. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. Perhaps Mr. Murchison could give us a little more information about 
the 184 cent increase. accepted so generally in the United States. Was that an 
arbitrary increase or did it represent increased earning power of the workmen 
under a shorter day; or, was it an ordered increase?—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
I can answer Mr. Black’s question best by referring to a passage or two in the 
judgment of the National Wage Stabilization Board (that is the United States 
board) dated April 4, 1946, in the matter of the General Electric Company 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, CIO. This 
is in the form of an executive order. It goes on to say:— 

Thus, Section 304 of the Regulations of the Economic Stabilization 
Director, issued March 9, 1946, provide that “In determining whether 
there exists a gross inequity between related industries, within the 
meaning of this section, consideration shall be given to the extent to 
which the take-home pay of the employees in the respective industries 
has been reduced as a result of the transition to a peace-time economy.” 
In certain situations the elimination of gross inequities resulting from 
an increase of a specific amount in one industry will warrant and permit 
the approval of a different, either a smaller or a larger, increase in 
another which is related. This will depend upon the degree of the relation- 
ship, the history of previous wage practices, and differences in wage 
conditions and reconversion wage developments. 

The almost exact coincidence of previous General Electric increases 
with those in the steel and automobile industries is significant in the 
determination of this gross inequity issue here. There have been substan- 
tially similar reductions in take-home pay resulting from postwar cut 
backs in the three industries. 
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So these increases that they granted in this General Electric case of 184 cents 
were for the purpose at least of re-establishing in part the take-home pay the 
employee had during the war years. 

. With shorter hours. 

The CHatrMAN: Are we through with the witness? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Murchison. 


A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman, National Labour Relations Board, called. 


By Mr. Lieff: 

Q. You are the Vice-Chairman of the National Labour Relations Board?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just for the purpose of the record, who is the chairman?—A. Mr. Justice 
G. B. O’Connor, of Edmonton, is the chairman. 

Q. Would you mind stating briefly what your experience has been in the 
labour department prior to: your appointment as vice-chairman of this board?— 
A. Mr. Lieff, I came into the employ of the dominion government in 1929 as 
secretary and solicitor of the Canadian Farm Loan Board. Following the start 
of the war I spent a considerable period of time with the Department of 
National Defence in the field of dependents’ allowance, and as chairman of the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board for a year. I joined the Department of Labour 
in 1943, and became vice-chairman of the National Labour Relations Board in 
1945. ) 

Q. Did you, Mr. Brown, prepare a statement as to the various regulations 
administered by the board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you copies of it?—-A. I think copies have been distributed. 

Q. Will you proceed then, if you please?—A. With your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I will read it:— | 


MEMORANDUM RE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS 
P.C. 1003 OF FEBRUARY 17, 1944 


BACKGROUND OF THE REGULATIONS 


1. Following a public inquiry into labour relations and wage conditions 
undertaken by the National War Labour Board in the spring of 1948, the board 
in its report following thereon made recommendations which included a recom- 
mendation for the introduction of legislation to provide for compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and employees in industry. 

2. Subsequently in November, 1943, the Minister of Labour arranged a 
conference at Ottawa of the dominion and provincial ministers of labour to dis- 
cuss proposals for a wartime labour code to provide for compulsory collective 
bargaining between employers and employees in war industry and defining and 
prohibiting unfair labour practices on the part of employers and employees. 


3. Those attending the conference were agreed on the general desirability 
of the proposals but provincial authorities were not unanimous with regard to 
the coverage of the proposed legislation. Some provinces favoured the view that 
all industry should be declared to be war industry and covered by the legislation. 
Others favoured the application of the legislation only to important industries 
engaged in war production and leaving with each province the decision as to 
whether or not the legislation should be extended to apply to other industries 
under provincial jurisdiction. Almost all provinces favoured the establishment 


a ae 
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of provincial boards ng the dominion in co-operation with the provincial auth- 
orities to administer the legislation so that the experience gained in wartime 


administration would be available in the enactment and administration of like 


provincial legislation in the post-war period. 

4. Legislation was drafted after the conference, and forwarded to the 
provinces and to leading labour and employer organizations for critical comment 
and suggestion prior to the final settling of the legislation. The legislation was 
settled in final form after replies from the foregoing were received and was 
passed in February, 1944, under the title of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

Scopr or LEGISLATION 


5. The regulations apply to employers and employees 

(a) in industries normally under Dominion Jurisdiction; Sec. 3(1) (a) 

(6) in certain specified industries designated as war industries; Sec. 3(1) 
(b) and Sec. 3(2) and (3) 

(c) in industries under provincial jurisdiction where the province by legisla- 
tion applies the regulations to such industries. Sec. 3(1) (c) 


All provinces except Alberta, P.E.I., and Quebec passed legis!ation making 
the provisions of the regulations applicable to employers and employees in 
industries under provincial jurisdiction. 

Saskatchewan subsequently in the Fall of 1944 repealed its legislation 
bringing provincial industries within the scope of the regulations and enacted 
its own collective bargaining act covering such industries. 


ADMINISTRATION 


6. In all provinces except the provinces of Alberta and P.E.I., pursuant to 
individual agreements entered into between the province and the Dominion, the 
regulations as applicable to the industries specified as war industries in the 
regulations are administered by a provincial board appointed after consultation 
with the province and consisting of a chairman and representatives of employers 
and employees. The provincial board also has jurisdiction with respect to 
provincial industries in the provinces where the regulations have been made 
applicable thereto. In British Columbia, the provincial Minister of Labour acts 
in place of a provincial board. (Sec. 36). 

A national board consisting of a chairman, and a vice-chairman acting in 
the absence of the chairman, and four representatives each of employer and 
employees administers the regulations with respect to industries normally under 
Dominion jurisdiction and this board also acts as an Appeal Board to dispose 
of appeals from decisions of provincial boards. (Sec. 23). 


7. These provisions for the application of the Dominion regulations to 


_ industries under provincia! jurisdiction at the instance of the province and for 
the establishment. of provincial administrative agencies by agreement between 


the Dominion and the province will no doubt be of particular interest to the 
committee at a later stage in considering problems involved in labour administra- 
tion arising out of divided Dominion-Provincial jurisdiction in labour matters. 


DESCRIPTION OF LEGISLATION 
I come now to the particulars of the legislation and its operation. 


Certification of Bargaining Representatives (Sections 5-8) 


1. The legislation provides an orderly procedure for the settlement of 
disputes between rival union organizations or between an employer and a union 
as to the right of a union or other labour organization to represent employees 
in any particular establishment for collective bargaining purposes. 
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A union claiming to represent the majority of employees in an employer’s: 
establishment may apply to the appropriate board established under the legisla- 
tion for certification of its bargaining representatives. The board investigates 
the application, notifies the employer and all other interested unions and holds 
a hearing, if necessary, in, cases where the application is contested. The board 
determines whether the unit of employees which the union seeks to represent 
and which may comprise all or part only of the employees of an employer is 
an appropriate unit for collective bargaining purposes and satisfies itself either by 
vote or otherwise as to whether the applicant has the support of the majority 
of employees in the bargaining unit. If so satisfied, the board issues a certificate 
which has the effect of giving to the bargaining representatives so certified the 
exclusive right to represent the employees comprising the bargaining unit for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

The employees are bound by the terms of any collective agreement negotiated 
by these bargaining representatives. : 

Upon due notice given by either party, the employer and the bargaining 
representatives so certified are required to negotiate in good faith with one 
another for the purpose of completing a collective agreement. 

A procedure is also provided to enable new bargaining representatives to 
be certified in substitution of those certified at an earlier date upon application 
to the board for such purpose. (Sec. 9). 

The procedure to determine representation outlined above is similar in 
many respects to that provided in the United States under the U.S. National 
Labour Relations Act. 

Of course where the claim of union or employees’ organization to represent 
employees is not questioned by the employer or another organization, it is not — 
essential to obtain certification in order to negotiate an. agreement. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreement (Sections 10-14) 


2. Following upon the certification of bargaining representatives, negotia- 
tions for an agreement may be initiated by either party on ten days’ notice 
to the other. Either party after negotiations have continued for thirty days 
may apply to the board for the services of a conciliation officer. This request. 
is transmitted by the board to the Minister of Labour, who makes available 
the conciliation services of the Department of Labour to assist the parties in 
negotiations. In event of continued lack of progress by the parties, a conciliation 
board may be appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recommendation of 
the conciliation officer asigned to the negotiations. A conciliation board. consists 
of a representative nominated by the union, a representative nominated by 
the employer and a chairman selected by the two other members or, in event 
of their failure to agree, by the Minister of Labour. It is the duty of the 
conciliation board to endeavour to effect an agreement between the parties but 
in any event whether or not agreement is reached the board is required to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Minister of Labour, who sends a copy 
of the report to the parties and may give it such publicity as he sees fit. | 

Where wage provisions are involved in the negotiation of a collective 
agreement, any change in wage rates requires the approval of a War Labour 
Board under the Wages Control Order before the provisions of the agreement 
with respect to wage increase may be executed by the parties. (Section 10, 
Subsection 4). . 

Stoppage of work whether by way of strike or lockout is prohibited during 
the course of negotiations to effect an agreement and until fourteen days after 
the conciliation board reports to the minister. | 

Stoppage of work with a view to obtaining a wage increase or in prod 
against a decision of a War Labour Board is prohibited by the Wage Control 
Order. 
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In effect these provisions bringing into operation conciliation machinery and 


prescribing a waiting period prior to strike action or lockout are similar to the 


conciliation procedures prescribed in the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act which was in effect prior to the enactment of the present regulations and 
the operation of which is suspended during the period of operation of these 
regulations. (Sections 10 to 14). These provisions also apply in the negotiation 
of renewal agreements. (Sec. 16). 


Term of Agreement 


‘1. Where a collective agreement has been entered into, it is not capable of 
cancellation by the parties, without the consent of the board within less than 
a year after its effective date but after that time it may be terminated by 
either party on two months’ notice. The purpose of this is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for revision of the terms of an agreement after the same has run for a 
reasonable time and at the same time “to ensure that an employer and bar- 
gaining agency presently claiming to represent the employees shall not, by joint 
action, prevent another union having the actual majority support of the 
employees from obtaining proper recognition. (Section 15). 


Arbitration of Disputes in Connection with Collective Agreements 


All disputes between parties to a collective agreement arising out of the 
alleged misinterpretation or violation of the terms of a collective agreement 
are required to be arbitrated in accordance with the procedure for final settle- 
ment of such disputes contained in the agreement. It is obligatory on the parties 
to include such a procedure in the agreement. Where this has not been done 
the board is empowered to establish such procedure on application of either 
party to the agreement. The procedure so established becomes a part of the 
agreement and is binding upon the parties. (Sections 17 and 18). 


Unfair Labour Practices 
The regulations also define and prohibit certain actions on the part of 
employees, unions, employers and employers’ organizations commonly known as 
“unfair labour practices’. These provisions are designed for the protection of 


-the employer or the employee or the union as the case may be. (Sections 19 


and 20). 
Prosecutions under the regulations may be undertaken by or with the 
consent of the board. (Section 45). 


Summary of Regulations 

In summary, the regulations provide 

(1) an orderly procedure for determining the bargaining representatives 
to represent the employees in an establishment for purpose of collective 
bargaining, for defining the bargaining unit, for change in the bargain- 
ing representatives in accordance with the wish of the majority of the 
employees, and for the negotiation of agreements; 

(2) for compulsory collective bargaining between an employer and the 
certified bargaining representatives of the employees and for bargain- 
ing in good faith by both parties; 

(3) an orderly procedure for conduct of collective bargaining and concilia- 
tion measures with a view to reaching an agreement; 

(4) compulsory arbitration of disputes arising out of the administration 
of subsisting collective agreements; 

- (5) Definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices. 
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Mr. Maclean, who is chief conciliation officer of the department and chief 
executive officer of the Wartime Labour Relations Board will describe later 
to the committee the operation of the conciliation services of the Department 
of Labour which administer the conciliation provisions of the regulations. 


By Mr. Ineff: 

Q. I wonder if you would turn to page 2, paragraph 5, of your statement, 
subsection (a). Would you care to elaborate on that a bit and perhaps give 
to the committee an example or two as to the type of industry which normally 
falls under dominion jurisdiction?—-A. Yes. Works or businesses operated or 
carried on in connection with navigation and shipping. Lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, and other works and undertakings con- 
necting the province with any other or others of the provinces, or extending 
beyond the limits of the province. Lines of steam ships between the province 
and any British or foreign country. Operations between any province and any 
British or foreign country or between two provinces. _ Those are examples. It 
is not exhaustive. 

Q@. As to subsection (b), I wonder if you would care to tell the committee 
what industries have been designated under that: subsection, or is that informa- 
tion available in the department?—A. It is available in a schedule to the 
regulations of which I think all members of the committee have a copy. Do 
you wish me to read from that? 

Q. Perhaps we could indicate it. It is P.C. 1003 dated February 17, 1944, 
and the schedule appears on the back page. Is that right?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Then subsection (c). Have you any information as to those cases in 
which the provinces have applied those regulations?—A. I think I said all 
provinces at the present time except Alberta, Prince Edward Island, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan have, in effect, legislation making those regulations applicable 
to their own industries. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Brown said that he came into the Labour Depart- 
ment in 1943. What time in 1943?—A. I think, January, 1943. 

Q. In January; that is the beginning of the year. When were you made 
vice-chairman of the National War Labour Board? I think that is your 
position.—A. May, 1945. 

Mr. SmitH: National Wartime Labour Baie Board. 

Mr. MacInnis: Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

Mr. SmitrH: Yes. 

The Wirness: Right. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I think the one I used was the short name for it. What were you doing 
before that? Perhaps you answered this question, but I do not remember the 
answer. What were you doing in the Department of Labour from the time 
you came in in 1943 until you were appointed to your present posttion - in 1945?— 
A. Departmental solicitor. 

Q. Did your work bring you actively in contact with labour or industrial 
relations?—A. Yes. 
ee Q. In what way?—A. Well, as administrative officer in the Department of 

abour. 

Q. What experience did you have in connection with labour matters before 
you came into the Labour Department in 1943?—<A. No specific experience 
in that field. 
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Q. Did you have any experience that was not specific?—A. No. I think 


- I told you I had had a considerable period of experience in government adminis- 


tration, over a period up to the time I came into the department. 
Mr. SmiruH: I did not hear the answer, Mr. MacInnis. Would you mind 
repeating it? } : 
Mr. MacInnis: He said he had considerable experience in departmental 
work with the government before he came into the Labour Department. 


The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Yes. But you did not have, up till the time you were appointed chair- 
man of the Wartime Labour Relations Board— 
Mr. Crouu: Vice-chairman. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Up until the time you were appointed vice-chairman of the Wartime 

Labour Relations Board, you did not have any specific experience in adjudi- 
cating on or settling labour disputes?—-A. No. I have given you my experience; 
departmental solicitor in the department. 
. Q. I notice in your submission on page 1 you use the term—and it is used 
in various places throughout—“bargaining representatives” and on page 3 you 
use the term ‘bargaining agency”. Is the term “bargaining agency” recognized 
anywhere in P.C. 1003?—A. No. It is not specifically defined. 

@. Had there been considerable complaint from organized labour over the 
term ‘“‘bargaining representatives” in this order?—-A. There have been represen- 
tations made, I believe, to have bargaining agencies—that is, unions—certified 
directly rather than bargaining representatives designated by the unions. 

; Q. Then, when you use “bargaining agency” on page 3, you are not using 
aterm that is recognized by P.C. 1003?—A. Where is that? 
. Q. It is No. 1, term of agreement, the fourth line from the bottom of the 
paragraph.—A. The actual term used in sections 17 and 18 is: 
Either party to a collective agreement may make application to the 
board for the establishment of a grievance procedure. 


Q. But there is no mention of ‘‘bargaining agency” in the order?—A. That 
is correct. 

Q. It is some time since I have gone over this and discussed this matter 
with representatives of organized labour, but my understanding is they feel the 


- term “bargaining agency” was purposely not used in the order as the government 


did not wish to give that recognition to a trade union as a bargaining agency. I 
think that is the way it was put—A. That is not my understanding of it. My 
understanding of it was that this particular provison was adopted from the 
British Columbia Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. I believe representa- 
tions in support of that provision were made at the time by the trade union 
organizations. It gave the trade unions, I believe it was felt, some break over 
unaffiliated employees organizations. 

@. Bargaining representatives would not necessarily do that because there 
can be bargaining representatives outside of a trade union?—A. Yes, but a 
trade union is given the right to designate the bargaining representatives where 
the trade union itself is given authority for that purpose by the employees of 
the bargaining unit. 

Q. Surely that is always recognized where the union is recognized by the 
employer?—A. That is a specific provision in the regulations; in the case of an 
unaffiliated organization where the unaffiliated organization is in the majority 
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the bargaining representatives have to be elected directly by the body of 
of employees. 
Q. Turning to paragraph 2 on page 2 it reads:— 
Either party after negotiations have continued for thirty days may 
apply to the board for the services of a conciliation officer. 


Was there ever any objection by the trade unions to the strength of that 
period?—A. I do not recall that. 
'  Q. What I have in mind—-—A. There may have been; I have not heard it. 

Q. —is that it really should not take thirty days for a company and the 
union to find out that they could not come to an agreement?—A. I think that 
was the period that was in the Industrial Inquiry Act, and the provision for a 
thirty day period at the time the regulations were drafted I think had the 
approval of the employer and employee organizations. I do not recall any 
specific representations. : 

Hon. Mr. MircHetu: It is a part of the cooling off period. It was in the 
I.D.I. Act. 

Mr. SmirH: What was that? 


Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: It is what they call the cooling off eG, It was 
part of the old I.D.I. Act. It is in the British Columbia legislation and the 
legislation of the state of Minnesota. 


By Mr. MacInnis: : 


Q. How is the term “negotiate in good faith’ interpreted? How do you 
come to the conclusion that one party or the other is not negotiating in good 
faith? 

Mr. SmitH: Now you are asking something. 

The Witness: That is something I cannot give you an answer on that would 
cover your question. Each case depends on its own set of facts. 

(. I imagine it is like trying to determine when the last offer is made. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenn: It has had that effect. You remember the old days. 

Mr. MacInnis: In the old days they used to bargain in good faith. 

Hon. Mr. MrrcuHetu: When the companies would not meet the union at 
all. Now they have at least got to sit down with them. 

Mr. Smiru: Perhaps we can satisfy ourselves it was a pious hope. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: It has worked in a big way. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I wish you would turn Bante to the very first page in your submission. I 
read you this extract. 


Legislation was drafted after. the conference. 


First of all who were at the conference?—A. The provincial ministers of labour, 
the dominion minister of labour, and representatives of the officers of the various 
departments of the dominion and provincial governments. 
(). Purely a governmental conference, was i1t?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you go on:— 


and forwarded to the provinces and to leading labour and employer 
organizations for critical comment. 


. 


Who were the leading labour and employer organizations to.whom it was for- 
warded?—A. On the employer side the Canadian Manufacturers Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Construction Association. I 
am just speaking from memory now. On the employees side the Canadian Con- 
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i gress of Labour, the Trades and Labour Congress, the railway organizations and 


the Catholic Federation of Labour. 

Q. Do you intend to convey by this brief that all these persons affirmed 
this legislation, this order in council?—A. I believe at the time the legislation 
was passed there were expressions of opinion from all these organizations. 

Q. Can you not make that better than ‘believe’? Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me of some importance that if industry or labour joined in setting this legis- 
lation up and now do not intend to pay any attention to it we should know what 
they said at the time it was set up. Can you not do better than that and tell us 
what was said by these various organizations at that time?—A. I think we can 
get the record on that. 

Hon, Mr. MircHetu: We can get that. 

The Witness: We can get the record on that for the committee. 


Mr. SmiruH: I think it might be advisable now that nobody is paying any 
attention to it. It does seem to me it might be worth while if we found out 
what the parties said. I want to know who said it in each individual case. 
Your record will undoubtedly disclose that. May I accept it, Mr. Minister, 
that will be produced for us? 

Hon. Mr. MircHeru: Yes, 

Q. Going on to this question of determining as to what is the proper 
bargaining agency, 1f Mr. MacInnis will allow me to use this expression, from 
who are representatives appointed? I am now reading from the middle of the 
paragraph on the description of legislation:— 

‘ The Board investigates the application, notifies ‘the employer 
and all other interested unions and holds a hearing if necessary in 
cases where the application is contested. The board determines 
whether the unit of employees which the union seeks to represent and 
which may comprise all or part only of the employees of an employer 
is an appropriate unit for collective bargaining purposes and _ satisfies 
itself either by vote or otherwise as to whether the applicant has the 
support of the majority of employees in the bargaining unit. 


What authority has the adjudicator with respect to taking votes?—A. The 
Board may order a vote in any circumstances where it considers it advisable 
to do so. 

-Q. The Board may order that vote under such conditions as it proposes as 
to the taking of that vote?—A. Yes. | 

Q. We have heard that there was a vote taken at the Steel Company at 
Hamilton. Is that a fair sample of what this means?—A. No, that was not 
taken under the Wartime Labour regulations. You have an application for 
certification by a union and the union is asked to establish that it has a prima 
facie majority in the plant. - 

Q. What do you mean by “prima facie”?—A. Either that it has a majority 
of the employees in the plant as bona fide members or that it holds written 
authorizations from the majority of the employees in the plant. The Board 
then sends in an investigating officer to check on that situation, and has the 
investigating officer before it. If it is satisfied that the majority of the 
employees. in the plant are bona fide members of the union, it may go ahead 
and certify the bargaining representatives without going ahead with a vote. 

Q. I think that was done in this case.—A. I do not know. 

- Right Hon. Mr. Hown: I think the province of Ontario certified it under 
the provincial act. 


- The Witness: That steel company certification was made under the old 
Ontario Labour Court Act, which was repealed. 
70046—3 
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By Mr. Smith: | 

Q. That was approved by your national board?—A. Yes, certification 
under that act was recognized by us. 

Q. You do recognize certification made on provincial authority; and is 
that what you did in the Steel Company’s case?—A. The order in council 
automatically provided for carrying through with certification under our 
regulations. It did not come before our board again. The organization, having 
been certified under the Ontario act, that certification was deemed to have 
been made under the Wartime Labour regulations. 

Q. Whatever was done was accepted by the Dominion organization, and 
they are the certified union in that plant?—A. That is correct. ! 

Q. Subject to producing the information I have referred to, that is all 
I have to ask you. 


By Mr. Merntt: 


Q. P.C. 1003, Mr. Brown, has never been amended since it was enacted? 
—A. Yes, it was amended; sections 15 and 16 were amended. 

Q. Do I take it that this extract that we have represents the amendment?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What was the change?—A. The change in section 16 was to make the 
provisions for conciliation applicable to negotiations or renewal agreements. 
There was some doubt raised on that point. As far as section 15 is concerned, 
this section was amended so as to prohibit cancellation of an agreement by con- 
sent of a party within a period of less than one year after the period the agree- 
ment had run. 

Q. That brings me to the next point I want to raise. I was told by a senior 
trade union official not later than Saturday afternoon that, in his opinion, P.C. 
1003 did not apply to the renewal of an agreement and that it had been so held 
by the board.—A. That is not correct. When that matter came up for considera- 
tion by the board and there was doubt raised on that point, it was at that time 
that these amendments were made to the regulations. These amendments were 
made in September, 1944. 

Q@. I will just pass on to you as a responsible officer of the department that 
by a senior trade union officer I was told not later than Saturday last that, in his 
opinion, P.C. 1003 did not apply while an agreement was not in force, that is, 
after the expiration of it—A. I think the provisions are very specific on that 
point. 

Q. In quickly reading section 16, I do not see how that is so specific. I 
suggest to you that it might be looked into to make it more clear because, without 
mentioning his name, this was a very responsible officer of a union and _ his 
opinion would have very great weight in the trade union movement. There 
seems to be some doubt about that. I want to ask you this. In view of your 
experience, or the experience of the department over the last three years on the 
advice that you received from two large trade unions in their annual presenta- 
tions, have you any amendments to the order that would suggest improving 
settlements of labour-management disputes?—A. The department, I have no 
doubt, will have some representations to make on that point. I did not expect | 
to be asked to deal with that today, and I am not sure whether you want my 
personal expression of opinion. I should think you should want the representa- 
tions from the department on that point. | 

Q. I would be very glad to have your personal opinion—A. I will defer 
that, if I may. of 

Q. I want to suggest a couple of things to you, Mr. Browne. One new pro- 
cedure which has come in since P.C. 1003, as I understand it, is an order which 
authorizes the appointment of commissioners; is that correct?—-A. The appoint- 
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ment of commissioners in industrial disputes, you mean? That is 4020; that was 

in effect before the regulations. : 

Q. Do you believe or do you not believe that there is a need for both a 
conciliation board and a commissioner?—-A. Both have been used very exten- 

_ sively by the department, and I think there is a need for both of them. 

Q. Do you believe that in major disputes a conciliation board can serve a 
purpose where it is very likely that the appointment of a commissioner will 
necessarily fail?—A. I think they both have their places. 

Q. Do you think that in some cases the use of both procedures, one on top 
of the other, would cause undue delay and, therefore, affect adversely possible 
settlement of the dispute?—A. Well, there is no restriction under P.C. 4020. 

The minister may use his discretion in the appointment of a commissioner. 

Q. In actual fact, have the commissioners ever been appointed before 
conciliation boards have tried to settle a dispute?—A. I cannot tell you that. 
Mr. Maclean may be able to give you more information on that point. The 
conciliation part of the department’s work is under Mr. Maclean, who is chief 
conciliation officer, and he would have more knowledge on that point than I 
would, Mr. Merritt. 

Q. Now, Section 5 deals with the certification of bargaining agencies. 
It is my understanding that in many cases negotiations have gone on for very 
long periods of time before applications have been made for conciliation boards, 
very much longer than thirty days. Is that not often the case?—A. That 
may be so. 3 

Q. Is that not so?—A. Yes, I think so. That is a matter for either party 
to apply. Neither party has to apply for the services of a conciliation officer, 
but they may apply at that time. 

-  Q. Has it not often been the case that the parties have met, perhaps 

- disagreed very early, and then have not met more than once in that period of 

_ thirty days; to your knowledge?—A. Well, I should hke frankly, Mr. Merritt 

_—your inquiries along that lne—I would be glad to do what I can; but as I 

- say, Mr. Maclean is the chief conciliation officer and he could give you more 
particulars; but in general it is simply a matter—it is up to either party, either 
party may apply after thirty days for the services of a conciliation officer. 
In many cases they go along without negotiations for some time after thirty 

_days before they come to the department for assistance. After all, the matter 
is one just between the parties to just go ahead and negotiate. Once they get 
to the point where either party wants the services of the department then it 
applies. 

Q. In your personal capacity have you any responsibility to study 
developments and suggestions that are made to the department with a view 
to making improvements in P.C. 1003? Have you any responsibility in that 
direction?—A. I carry out whatever assignments in that’ connection that are 
given to me by the minister or the deputy. minister, Mr. Merritt. 

Q. For instance, not long ago the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour presented their annual briefs containing sug- 
gestions in regard to amendments which they handed to you for consideration 
and report. Did you have anything to do with those?—A. I have seen all 
those recommendations. 

Q. Is it any way part of your duties to make recommendations to either 
officers of the department, or as to what you think of the suggestions made 
by the Congresses?—A. Well, whatever responsibility in that connection was 
given to me by the deputy minister or the minister I carry them through and 
make my report on that point. 

. Q. Well then, let’s take a specific case. On the first of April the Trades 
and Labour Congress presented a brief to the dominion government, their 
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annual brief, in which they made certain definite recommendations as to 
amendments they were desirous to see made in P.C; 1003. Did you see those 
representations?—A. Yes. 

@. Did you give any opinion yourself, or form any opinion as to the 
desirability or undesirability of those amendments?—A. Mr. Merritt, my report 
—my views on that point—my representations on that point are made, as I 
say, to the deputy minister, and any changes in regulations or any recommenda- 
tions would be a matter of departmental or government policy. 

@. And you do not wish to make any statement on that here?—A. No. 

Q. Will you go this far: will you say whether you have recommended any 
change, and specify what that change might be?—A. Well, they have been 
under study—but when any changes are to be made I suppose the minister 
will announce them at the appropriate time. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcwetu: I might say this: Mr. Brown is an official of the 
Department of Labour. If you want to find fault with the labour code, I have 
no objection. I understand. I will answer the questions. It is my responsibility. 
I am the one who has the say; yes or no. 


Mr. Merritr: I may say to the minister that I have no desire to find 
fault with the labour department, but rather my own desire in this instance 
was to suggest any improvements that I might think would be valuable, and 
I wanted to get the opinion of an officer of this board as to my suggestions. 
But I see he does not wish to answer, so I will ip embarass him by asking 
any further questions. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueru: If I might point this out, this code was established 
in 1944. JI may say it is working admirably. There are weaknesses. It was 
a new thing, and in the light of experience we had to change it. I have always 
to think of the constitutional aspect. As Mr. Brown has pointed out, Alberta 
are running their own show, and British Columbia to a great extent, and to 
a large extent at the moment the provinee of Quebec. And the only reason 
why we have the code is because it was possible under the Emergency War 
Measures Act. When that disappears I do not know what we are going to do 
with the constitutional aspect of it. 

Mr. MacInnis: You know what to do next. 

Hon. Mr. Mircrenu: Pardon? 

Mr. MacInnis:I say, you know what to do, next. 

Hon. Mr. MircHett: What do you mean? 

Mr. MacInnis: Settle this strike trouble. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Mircueuu: I will tell you how to settle this trouble, it is easy. 
Give everybody everything they want. That is the answer to it. 

Mr. MclIvor: Give them what they have. 

Hon. Mr. Mircurenu: Give them what they want. That is easy. 

Mr. Croitu: We have tried everything else but that. 


Hon, Mr. MircHeiu: Yes, we have tried everything else but that. That 
is the easy way out. I am just, pointing that out to you, that there is really 
no fundamental question asked in this brief in connection with these orders in 
council. It was anticipated that we were to have had a conference of provincial 
ministers of labour in September. After all is said and done, you: know and 
they know that this is a matter that comes within their jurisdiction in peace- 
time. When you had your War Measures Act and your Transitional Powers 
Act you could do that, but when they come to an end automatically the thing 
goes back to the provinees. We are now puzzling our brains trying to find 
some way of working out a policy to make the return to their NaN 4 in 
an orderly manner. 
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Mr. Merritt: I would be interested, and I think possibly other members 
- of the committee would be also, to hear from perhaps the minister himself as 

to what effect the experience we have had under this very valuable wartime 
_ labour code, and the improvements he can suggest to us which will take away 
at least some of the seasonable obstacles to the settlement of disputes. I think 
the minister might be prepared to make such a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueryi: I would say this to my honourable friend. It is not 
legislation you want; it is commonsense and stability. I say the mere effect 
of writing something on a piece of paper does not in the main solve a problem. 
So many people talk about laws and what not and what have you. It is not 
that that counts. As I often said, I believe the Trade Union Agreement is not 
a legal document. It is based on character and the willingness to give and take. 
There is no law. I do not think any law can be passed that would be more 
powerful than those ideal conditions. I want to say this: that this legislation 
was largely projected on the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
worked well in this country for thirty years, and on the Act that existed in 
British Columbia which was the province that pioneered in the application of 
this kind of legislation. Mr. Smith asked a question and I will have the 
information for him in the morning. But when this order in council was passed, 
there was no serious objection made by any organization in the Dominion of 

_ Canada. I think Mr. MacInnis raised an argument about bargaining agents. 
- There was no intention of the government to work in opposition to trades 
unions. The most powerful organizations at the outbreak of the war in this 
country were the railroad brotherhoods, and they acted through bargaining 
agents; but I do not see why it should not be bargaining agents or bargaining 
agencies. That was the best that we could give to it, and it has worked 
admirably in the main. Some organizations have never bothered to be certified. 
Take the railroad organizations. Just a few of them bothered to be certified. 
If anyone has got anything better, let us have it because I think, outside of 
this move at the moment, it has suited the wishes and the desires of the great 
majority of the labour organizations in this country. 

There is a fight going on in Australia led very largely by the Communist 
party circumventing what they call their arbitration courts. The Labour 
government there is having great difficulty at the moment. As I say, there are 
some people in this country who feel that to win what they think they are 
entitled to is absolutely to ignore any legislation that is set up anywhere by a 
province, a municipality, or a federal government. I think that when sanity 
gets back into this situation, they will see to it that the sound organizations are 
those that are the lasting organizations and that maintained their agreement. 
I have always held this opinion. I have been in the trade union movement a 
good many years. I have never advocated a strike in my life. I think the 
organizations in my community, in Hamilton, up to the time I left there, are 
the ones that had the best agreement and that existed the longest and were 
the ones that conducted their business along that line. I do not think there is 
any substitution for men sitting down to a table. You cannot call a fellow a 
scoundrel today, or tell the world that he is a scoundrel today, and expect him 
to sit down with you tomorrow morning in a good frame of mind. 

Mr. MclIvor: The war labour code is so nearly perfect because there were 
many labour leaders who constructed that labour code. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: First of all, we started off with what we thought was 
a pretty fair piece of legislation. We sent it to the labour organizations, to the 
employers, and to the provincial governments. I believe they suggested, between 
them, about seventy odd amendments. Those amendments we endeavoured to 
‘weave into the document as best we could, and that is the result. That is not 
the wages side; that is the conditions and the recognition side; and with that 
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side we have had very little trouble. Most of the trouble has come on the 
wages end of it, where they challenged the authority of the War Labour Boards 
to stabilize the wage structure in this country. That is the big issue at the 
moment, outside of Steeleo, where Mr. Millard wants the Rand formula 
introduced into that plant, and the other two plants. 

Mr. Croutu: The wage structure at that time was not a matter that was 
considered by the various unions. 

Hon. Mr. MircHeui: No. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. At page 4 of your brief it says:— 


A union claiming to represent the majority of. employees in an 
employer’s establishment. 


Is your understanding of a majority 51 per cent, and is that the departmental 
interpretation?—A. Yes, that is the board’s interpretation, anything over 
90 per cent. 

Q. Anything over 50 per cent. If you have not got this information, you 
need not answer; but can you tell us what interpretation is placed on the ‘word 

“majority”, say, ‘by the province of Ontario?—A. Well, the Ontario board in an ~ 
earlier stage, issued decisions in one or two cases holding that a majority under 
the regulations meant a majority of those voting in a vote conducted under the 
auspices of the board. 

Q. Did any of the other labour departments take a different view from 
the view that you expressed, or that the department holds?—A. Not that I know 
of. There has never been a decision that I know of by a board in another 
province which differed from the view expressed by the national board. 

Q. Does Ontario recognize your view of anything over 50 per cent?— 
A. That is correct. They have followed the decision of the national board. 

Q. They have set aside the earlier interpretation and now follow your 
decision of 50 per cent of the people in that plant, or the people voting—A. Of 
the people in the bargaining unit. 

Q@. Of the people in the bargaining unit. I see; 50 per cent or better. 
Anything over 50 per cent of the people in the bargaining unit—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. And that is uniform throughout the country now?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. You told us, Mr. Brown, I believe, in answer to a question, that your 
board functions under the Emergency Powers Act at the present time. Providing 
there is a vote extending that Act when it expires, the position may be that your 
board may be put out of existence?—A. That is correct. 

Q. It means the abnegation of the P.C. 1003 legislation?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. What is the position in Ontario, providing P.C. 1003 goes out? The only 
legislation they have is P.C. 1003. In the province of Ontario they took that 
order in council and they made it applicable to all industry in this province — 
A. I believe the Ontario authorities hold the view that even if P.C. 1003 were 
repealed, it would still be in effect in Ontario because they have re-enacted it 
as provincial legislation and made provision in the provincial legislation for the 
establshment of a board to operate it. 

Q. It would continue in Ontario?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. It is legislative in Ontario? —A. That is correct. 
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By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Isn’t that the same case in the province of Quebec?—A. No, in the 
province ‘of Quebec, the province has its own distinct collective bargaining 
legislation applicable to its own industries. 

 Q. And it contains the same broad principles as P.C. 1003?—A. Yes, in 
general. 

Q. Now, you know that the United Steelworkers of America have asked 
that the steel industry be recognized as a national employer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the union make the request to your board to that effect?—A. No; 
that decision would not be applicable in so far as the Wartime Labour 
Regulations are concerned. 

Q. It would not be under your jurisdiction. Who would decide as to whether 
the steel industry be recognized as a national employer or not?—A. It would 
require an amendment to the regulations to bring all applications from employers 
“in the steel industry before the national board. At the present time it comes 
~ under the regulations as a wartime industry, basic steel. 

Q. Yes.—A. It comes under the provincial code; under the provincial board. 

Q. Is that an industry which is contained in annex A ‘of P.C. 1003?—A. Yes, 
some parts of it. 

Q. What I want to know is if the steel industry was to be recognized as a 
national employer, to which authority should representations be made?—A. The 
situation would be this, that in the provinces where P.C. 1003 is now applied, 
to provincial industries, the applications for certification employers in the steel 
industry, would come before the provincial board. You would have to amend 
your regulations and amend your agreement with the provinces in order to 
transfer the jurisdiction to the national board. I do not think it is really 
applicable. It is merely a matter of certification of the bargaining unit in the 
individual plant. 

~ Q. As the minister reminded us a minute ago, this legislation was passed 
under the War Measures Act and it is now existing under the National Emer- 
gency Act?—A. That is correct. 

Q: And once the National Emergency Act goes out of effect, or stops existing, 
then your board goes out of existence also?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the jurisdiction is returned to the provinces?—A. With respect to 
provincial industries, yes; industries normally under provincial jurisdiction. 

Mr. MacInnis: May I ask a question? 

Mr. Homutn: Mr. Chairman, did I understand the minister to say that the 
information for which Mr. Smith asked would: be available? 

Hon. Mr. Mitrcueiu: Yes, I will get it. I thought it would be better if I 
got the statement made by Mr. Mosher, Mr. Bengough and others. 

Mr. Merritr: Would the minister also get the annual briefs—I have only 
the one for 1946—as to what the unions proposed, making suggestions? 

Hon Mr. Mircne.u: I have only one copy myself. 

Mr: Merritt: Was there not one in 1945? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: There is one every year, yes. 

~Mr. Merritr: Perhaps the others could be added too, with the suggestions 
they have made. 

Mr. BuackMore: How far back? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. There is one other amendment to P.C. 1003, which is: “paragraph (b) 
of subsection (3) of section 48 is rescinded”. That paragraph reads: “The 
order in council made on the 16th of September, 1941 (P.C. 7307) as amended.” 
Section (3) provides that these orders shall be suspended as far as P.C. 1003 
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is concerned but otherwise shall remain in effect. What effect will this amend- 
ment have? Will P.C. 7307 disappear? Has it been revoked?—A. P.C. 7307 
has been repealed. 
Q. It has been repealed?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Lirrr: I will call Mr. Maclean. 


Maleolm M. Maclean, Industrial Relations Director, Department of 
Labour, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Lieff: 


Q. You are chief conciliation officer in the Department of Labour?—A. I 
think that is my civil service title. I am known at present as the Industrial 
Relations Director of the department. 

Q. Would you care to tell this committee something about your experience 
in labour matters, first before you came into the Labour Department and, 
secondly, since you came into the department?—A. Well, my experience in the 
labour movement goes back a number of years. I think I heard Mr. MacInnis 
say during the discussion before the committee that he had been in the trade 
union movement for 36 Years. I think if you added my experience in the trade 
union movement to the experience I have had in the Department of Labour, 
I can just do a little better than he can by about 4 years. So that during that 
period for 36 years I was a member of the trade union movement and for most 
of that time I was the national secretary treasurer of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, an organization that was formed down in the maritime 
provinces in 1908. I came into the Department of Labour:in August, 1942, as 
chief conciliation officer; and subsequently, when P.C, 1003 was brought into 
existence, I was appointed chief executive officer of that board. That would be 
in March, 1944. : 

Q. And I understand you have a statement to make as to the operation 
of the conciliation machinery of the department and other related substance. 
Have you a prepared statement?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Are there copies?—A. Yes. I have given copies to the messenger. The 
statement reads as follows:— 


CoNCILIATION SERVICES UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS 
REGULATIONS, P.C. 1003 


Mr. Brown has explained generally the principles of P.C. 1003 and the 
procedures followed in implementing the Regulations upon application. I shall 
now give the Committee some additional information concerning the manner in 
which conciliation services are made available under the regulations and under 
other legislation or regulations having the force of legislation. 

After a trade union or an employee’s organization has been certified in 
accordance with the provisions of Sections 5-8 of the regulations the certified 
bargaining representatives may give the employer notice of their desire to enter’ 
into collective bargaining negotiations, or the employers may give such notice to 
the bargaining representatives. The regulations require that the parties must 
bargain in good faith with each other. | 

When the parties have continued negotiations for a period of thirty days 
and an agreement has not been completed, either party may request the inter- 
vention of either the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) or its 
associated provincial boards, depending upon the jurisdictional sphere wherein 
the request for assistance originates. The section of the regulations providing 
for this intervention reads as follows:— 
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If negotiations for an agreement have continued for thirty days and 
either party to the negotiations believes that an agreement will not be 
completed in a reasonable time, it may so advise the board indicating the 
difficulties encountered and may ask the board to intervene with a view 
to the completion of an agreement. 


Where certification proceedings have not been Ensuiitted for the reason that 
the employer and the trade union or employees’ organization are already dealing 
with each other under a collective agreement, the intervention of the national 
board or its associated provincial boards may also be requested under section 11 
of the regulations (which I have just read) following compliance with section 16, 
as amended, which reads:— 

(1) Either party to a collective agreement may, on ten clear days 
notice, require the other party to enter into negotiations for the renewal 
of the agreement within the period of two months prior to the expiry 
date, and both parties shall thereupon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to secure such a renewal. 


This next one is a subsection which I believe does not appear in the printed 
P.C. 1003 which you have in your folders, and it is important particularly after 
the questions asked by Mr. Merritt of Mr. Brown a short time ago. 


(2) Where either party to a collective agreement has required the 
other, pursuant to subsection one, to enter into negotiations for the renewal 
of the agreement, sections eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen shall 
apply to such negotiations for the renewal of the agreement as in the case 
of negotiations for a collective agreement. 


It will thus be seen that where the parties are having difficulty in renewing 
or renegotiating an already existing collective agreement provision is made for 
conciliation assistance in the same manner as following certification of bargain- 
ing representatives. 

The procedure followed in order to obtain conciliation services depends 
upon whether the business or undertaking affected is one which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the National Board or its provincial boards. In five provinces; 
namely, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
the regulations have been applied to businesses and undertakings ordinarily 
within provincial jurisdiction. In the provinces of Saskatchewan and Quebec, 
the regulations apply only to businesses and undertakings enumerated under 
Schedule A of the regulations. _ 

~ When an application is made for assistance in negotiating a collective agree- 
ment in any of the provinces I have mentioned, it is made through the provincial 
board established by agreement between the Dominion and the various prov- 
inces. Upon receipt of the request for intervention or assistance, the board 
concerned makes an inquiry to ascertain if the provisions of the regulations 
regarding negotiations between the parties have been complied with. This 
inquiry is not extensive. Generally the board must ascertain:— 
(1) Has the applicant been certified, or is it a party to an existing 
collective agreement; if the latter, is it a bona fide agreement? 
(2) Has the proper notice been given by and to the parties? 
(3) Have negotiations between the parties been carried on for. the 
period of time required by the Regulations? 


The request is then referred to the Dominion Minister of Labour. 

With respect to works and undertakings that are within the initial juris- 
diction of the National Board and works and undertakings in Alberta enumer- 
ated under Schedule A of the Regulations, the application for intervention 
comes directly to the National Board. 
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However, whether the request for assistance reaches the ‘Dominion Minister 
of Labour through the National Board or a provincial board a conciliation 
officer is appointed either from the staff of the Dominion Department of Labour 
or the staff of the provincial department of labour in the province where the 
request originates. The department has arrangements for joint use of con- 
ciliation staffs with the labour departments of Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, and it also has satisfactory relations of the same kind with the 
labour department of the Province of Quebec. The Dominion Department of 
Labour maintains a staff of conciliation officers at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and in the Maritimes. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONCILIATION BOARDS 


The sections of the regulations dealing with the establishment of conciliation 
boards follow closely the procedures laid down in the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1907, which Act was suspended when the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, became effective. The conciliation board is 
appointed under Section 13 of the regulations and the manner of constitution 
etc., is set forth under Sections 29-35. I may point out, however, that the 
regulations provide time limits within which the conciliation officer must be 


appointed, must deliver his report, and also within which a board must be. 


established and deliver its report, subject of course to extension by joint consent 
of the parties or by the Minister of Labour. 


It is the duty of the Conciliation Board to endeavour to effect an agree- . 


ment between the parties with respect to the matters upon which they have not 
agreed, and, in any event, to make its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. These findings and recommendations are transmitted to the parties 
concerned and made public by the Minister. Fourteen days after the Board 
Bee reported the employees are free to strike, or the employers are free to lock 
out. 
By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. That is not clear. That last wording was not in here on the brief?— 
‘A. That is right. 

Q. Do you want it there?—A. I forgot to put that in. The employees are 
free to go on strike fourteen days after the board has reported or. the employers 
are free to look out. 


CONCILIATION SERVICES UNDER SecTIon 8 oF P.C. 4020 


Section 8 of P.C. 4020 provides conciliation assistance in special cases that 
do not come within the scope of the Regulations. This section of the order 
reads as follows:— 

The Minister of Labour may appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission for the purpose of investigating any situation which in his 
opinion appears to be detrimental to the most effective utilization of 
labour in the war effort or may interfere with the effective transition to 
a peacetime economy in Canada. The Commission shall report its 
findings and recommendations to the Minister of Labour who may take 
such steps as he deems necessary and desirable to effect such recom- 
mendations. 


It is under this section that a number of conciliators have been appointed, 
chiefly from the bench and the professions, such as Mr. Justice Roach in the 
steel dispute, and a number of others that are functioning at the present time. 


CONCILIATION SERVICE UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND LABOUR AcT 


The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C. 1927) empowers the 
Minister of Labour to enquire into the causes and. circumstances of industrial 
disputes and to take expedient measures to bring the parties together with a 
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view to effecting a settlement. The minister is also authorized to appoint a 


— conciliator or an arbitrator to deal with any dispute when requested by the 
parties involved. 


APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION DEALT WITH BY NATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
WaRTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARDS 


From inception of P.C. 1003 in March, 1944, to July 1, 1946, the National 
and Regional Boards have dealt with some 3,628 applications for certification. 
They have granted certification in. 2,773 of these cases. 
They have rejected 371 applications. 
Applicants withdrew 250 applications, and of the remainder a number 
are still under investigation. 
APPEALS 


From inception in March, 1944, to July 1, 1946, the National Board dealt 
with 91 appeals from the decisions of provincial labour relations boards. 

Of these appeals 24 were allowed; 55 were denied; 9 were withdrawn; and 
decisions on three were pending. 


CoNCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS 
REGULATIONS P.C. 1003: 


During the period March 20, 1944, to July 1, 1946, there were 337 cases 
involving procedure under: the conciliation provisions of the regulations. Of 
these cases 114 were settled through the efforts of conciliation officers without 
recourse to board procedure. 

One hundred and eighty-six boards of conciliation were established during 
this period. Of the 168 cases concerning which reports were received by July 1, 
1946, 82 settlements were effected by the: boards. In 18 of the remaining cases, 
as of July 1, boards were still functioning or had not yet been finally constituted: 
the parties to the dispute were still negotiating in 27 cases; and in 59 instances, 
the regulations had been unsuccessful in assisting the parties to reach a settlement 
of the matters in dispute between them. Following transmission of board’s 
reports to the parties, strikes occurred in only eight instances. This figure does 
not include strikes arising out of questions not considered by boards. 

Comparing the 59 cases in which failure of conciliation proceedings under 
the regulations was indicated with total number of cases in which certification 
of bargaining representatives was granted by the National and Regional War- 
time Labour Relations Boards (2,773) a percentage of 3:1 of failure resulted. 


” 


APPOINTMENTS UNprrR Section 8 oF P.C. 4020 


During the period from January 19, 1948 (when Section 8 was adopted), 
to July 1, 1946, the Minister of Labour appointed 15 Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions under this Section of P.C. 4020. These investigations involved 492 
employers (including 416 affected in the recent logging and lumber strike alone) 
and some 100,500 workpeople. 

In 8 of the 15 cases, the Commissioner’s inquiry effected or led up to a 


satisfactory settlement, while three of the remaining 7 are current cases. 
INDUSTRIAL DiIsPUTES oR SITUATIONS MEDIATED UNDER THE 
CONCILIATION AND LAapour Act, DuRING THE CALENDAR YEARS 

1940 to JunE 30, 1946 


TOCA CISPULEs Ore SILUALLODS whois xsise co ae fo tye ete 1,563 
hots weste blishmenes ia c6. ei ted ala wel etic. Wine co he 2,692 
Total number of workers involved ................ 722,759 
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Now those latter figures can be broken down quite extensively into the nature 
of the dispute or situation. For example, if they deal with strikes, lockouts, 
threatened strikes, other controversies, arbitration, requests to take consent 
election, requests for verification of union membership. All these circumstances 
I have read in my statement can be broken down into these number of cases. 
I can give the committee further details on the record, if that is desired. I did 
not include in my brief any reference to section 5 of P.C, 4020, and I would 
like to read that section, and then give you some figures as to the results that 
followed the application of that particular section. Section 5 of P.C, 4020 
reads as follows:— 


An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission shall, upon direction 
of the Minister of Labour, examine into any allegation that any person 
has been discharged or discriminated against for the reason that he is 
a member of or is working on behalf of a trade union or that any person 
has been improperly coerced or has been intimidated to induce him to 
join a trade union and, failing settlement of the matters at issue, shall 
forthwith report its findings and recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour. The Minister shall issue whatever order he deems necessary 
to effect such recommendations and such order shall be final and binding 
upon the employer and employees and any other person concerned. 

(2) Any person refusing or failing to comply with an order of the 
Minister made under this section, shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable upon summary conviction to a fine not exceeding Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500.00) for every day that such refusal or failure to comply 
continues. 


Since that section came into effect the Minister has appointed 111 commissioners; 
that is from 1941 to August 5, 1946. The number of employers affected were 
116; the number of employees involved was 676 in applications*to these com- 
missions pertaining to that particular section, that is, charges that employees 
had been dismissed because of union activity or had been discriminated against 
by reason of union activity. The number reinstated voluntarily as a result of 
the commission inquiry, was 120; the number of charges withdrawn by unions 
was 84; the number of charges withdrawn and monetary settlement made by 
employers was 2; the number of employees dismissed for union membership and 
union activity and re-instatement ordered by the Minister of Labour with 
back pay was 39; the number of those who had been dismissed for cause was 70; 
the number of those dismissed or laid off for economic reasons was 293; the 
number of those found to have left employment voluntarily was 16; the number 
found to have secured preferable employment or otherwise not wishing” to 
return, was 29; other disputes, miscellaneous, 9; dispositions pending—14. 


By Mr. Ineff: 


Q. There has been some mention made of the 30-day period during which ~ 
they can negotiate and following that they may ask for conciliation service. 
Would you care to make a comment on that?—A. ‘ think I read section 11 of 
the Wartime Labour Regulations :— 


If negotiations for an agreement have continued for thirty days and 
either party to the negotiations believes that an agreement will not be 
completed in a reasonable time, it may so advise the Board indicating the 
difficulties encountered and may ask the Board to intervene with a view 
to the completion of an agreement. 


Now, that provision was taken from other legislation and under The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, there was a cooling-off period of some time and this 
period was a period that was put forward at the time of the legislation and it 
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~ was found ierecahle to the-various parties concerned, to the labour ‘union 


organizations, to the employers and to the provinces. 
The CuHairMAN: Is the committee through rach Mr. Maclean? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. Due to your previous association with 
the labour movement, I presume that a representative would be more frank to 
you than to a person who did not have the same experience? What faults or 
shortcomings in the labour order has been brought most often to your attention? 
—A. Gentlemen, Mr. Merritt also touched on that question when Mr. Brown 
was up here, and he asked, I think, what amendments were suggested by the 
trade union organizations, and I have a brief statement which I will give if the 
committee wishes to hear it. Briefs were presented to the government and to the 
department, and briefly, these amendments were submitted by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and by the Canadian Congress of Labour. The most 
important of the amendments set up by the Canadian Congress of Labour were 
designed to certify bargaining agencies rather than individuals; to disqualify 
company unions being certified; to provide for a change in working conditions 
while an application for certification was being considered; to confine requests to 


trade unions and eliminate employees’ organizations; to widen the types of 


grievances to be submitted for final arbitration; to promote compulsory payment 
of union dues; to empower the board to maintain a closed shop. The members of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada suggested amendments to provide 
a more practical interpretation of :the word “confidential” used with respect 
to employees. To prevent management from making changes in terms of employ- 
ment while applications for certification are proceeding; to eliminate legalism and 
lawyers from the operation of the regulations; to permit certification if a 
majority of employees voting supported a bargaining agency. 

Mr. Homuru: Did you say lawyers? 

The Wirness: Yes sir. That is one of the requests made. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuy: That is his Nova Scotia brogue. 


The Witness: To reduce the number of board members; to prohibit com- 
pany unions; to clarify the legal position of closed shop or union shop; to recog- 


nize a trade union as a bargaining agency instead of the individuals bargaining 
representatives. 


To answer Mr. MacInnis’ question, I may say that the amendments most 
frequently suggested to the regulations, P.C. 1003, are those dealing firstly with 
the voting; that is to say whether the number of employees should be those 
who vote or a majority of a bargaining unit if a vote were taken. That is to say 
that the number who vote should be recognized as a majority rather than the 
number of those affected in the bargaining unit. 

Mr. MacInnis: As in the case of appointing a member of parliament. 

The Wirness: Yes. I would say that is their position. Secondly, that 
instead of a bargaining representative being certified that a bargaining agency 
should be certified. I think those two are the ones that are most generally 
suggested. As a matter of fact, the suggestions made by the two large union 
organizations here, the two congresses, are what I would call refinements to the 
legislation rather than fundamental questions of policy. 


By Mr. MclIvor: 
Q. Mr. Maclean has, as we all know, experience and is always courteous; 
I should just like to ask him one question. When you know the cause of any- 
thing you are more likely to be able to find a cure. What would you say is the 
outstanding cause of our labour troubles in Canada; and what would be your 
suggested cure?—-A. At the present time, Mr. Mclvor? 
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Q. At the present time, yes—A. You ask me to cover a very wide range 
there, Mr. McIvor. I think I can say this, quite frankly and honestly; that in 
my judgment the labour difficulties to-day are not due to any weakness in the 
legislation. And now, I am talking about legislation of which I have some 
knowledge and with which I have something to do in the way of administration. ~ 
I am not talking about the Wartime Wages Control Order. That has been 
dealt with by Mr. Murchison and by other witnesses here, and I do not think I 
should be asked to make any statement in respect to it. With regard to War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 and to the related order in council 
P.C. 4020—all of which are enactments of the government, of parliament, which 
we administer—I think the record which I have given to-day speaks for itself, 
and that there is no fundamental reason in that legislation so far as conciliation 
services are concerned. Now, I do not know whether I have fully answered Mr. 
Melvor or not. As I say, he has given me a big assignment. I would think 
that the legislation which is laid down and the procedures adopted by the govern- 
ment during the war and peacetime—this post-war period—should be followed by 
trade unions and by all those concerned; and I believe if they are followed good 
results can be achieved by them, not only in getting certification, in getting 
conciliation services, but also in getting a reasonable measure of wage adjust- 
ments under collective agreements. 


Mr. MclIvor: I thought, Mr. Chairman, myself, as a member, that the reason 
for so many of our disputes is that too many want to get and very few want 
to give. 

The Wirness: I think that is true of human nature generally. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You and Mr. Brown between you have given a list of disputes settled 
by conciliation boards and by commissions. Where these settlements were made 
what proportion of the persons involved as either chairmen, or conciliators or 
commissioners, what proportion were lawyers? About 98 per cent, wasn’t it; 
where successful settlements were made? Can you think of one where it was not — 
a lawyer? Perhaps he would answer it for us—A. I think that generally speak- . 
ing since I came into the department in August of 1944, at least 95 per cent of 
those who were appointed as conciliation board chairmen or as commissioners 
under P.C. 4020, under section 5 of 4020 and section 8 of 4020 were either judges 
or lawyers. 

Q. Judges or lawyers, aren’t they? 
them are supposed to be. 

Q. And so that the lawyers have at least 95 per cent of your successful 
settlements. I am getting damn tired of this sharp shooting at lawyers. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: Could you point out something; whether the 5 per cent 
who were not lawyers were as successful as the 95 per cent who were? 

The Witness: We have found it increasingly difficult recently to obtain the 
services of judges either in the Supreme Court or the Appeal Court, or the County 
or District Courts, to handle these assignments, and sometimes we have been 
going outside the bench to obtain the services of men from the profession— 
lawyers, economists and so on. In the province of Ontario we have used a 
number of people outside the bench and their services have been highly 
satisfactory. . 

Mr. SmirH: Whom did we appoint here on Friday? What.is the business of 
Mr. Brockington? , 

The Wirness: Mr. Smith seems to be making a suggestion. I have no 
grievance against lawyers. 


A. As a matter of fact, I think most of 
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Mr. Smiru: I know you have not. 
The Wrrness:..As a matter of fact, I have always found them very 
co-operative and I get on with them very well. 


Mr. SmirH: Thank you. 

The CuatrMAN: We will adjourn until to-morrow afternoon at three thirty. 
Mr. MacInnis: Have we no witness to go on with in the morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand that the Minister of Finance who is to appear 


is not quite ready yet. 


Mr. MacInnis: But even so, could we not get another nes to be Read 
until such time as the Minister of Finance is ready to appear? 


The CHatrRMAN: Is the committee through with Mr. Maclean? 

Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Then we are in this position, that we will have to have a 
meeting of the steering committee to decide who will be heard next. I may say 


that that committee is going to meet to-morrow afternoon at two o’clock. 


Mr. MacInnis: I understand that the secretary of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has submitted an application to appear before the committee and that 
he has been waiting permission to appear practically since we started. Could we 
not bring him on in the morning? 


The CHarrRMAN: It is up to the committee to decide. He intended to put his 


letter, which I received this morning, before our steering committee to-morrow at 


noon. 

Mr. Homutrnu: I think we should defer to the Minister of Finance. 

Hon. Mr. MircHeiu: I want to be quite frank when I tell you that I am 
nearly standing up asleep, and yesterday was Sunday at that. But I would like 
to have the morning off to try to get some work done. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: So would I! 

Mr. Buackmors: I would lke to hear Mr. Bengough, but. I would not want 
to interfere with the Minister of Finance. I would like to see the committee 
get on with this thing as fast as it can. 

The CHarrMan: It is understood that everyone who desires to appear before 
this committee will be heard in due course; but on the other hand, according to 
the agenda as it has been drafted up to date, the Minister of Finance was to 
be the first one to appear. 

Mr. MacInnis: When was that agenda drawn up? I did not see any soa 

The CHatrMAN: There is no written agenda, but it has been understood that 
when we should be through with this witness we would then go on with Mr. 
Conroy and the others. The committee now stands adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 
to-morrow. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.36 p.m. to meet again to-morrow, Tuesday, 
August 6, at 3.30 p.m. 
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ERRATA 


Page 623, paragraph 18, should read: 


“This involves an hourly increase of 194 cents for the employees of 
Algoma, Steleo and Dosco, except those employees of Dosco at Sydney 
who were not covered by the Ley Report of 1945 and who must therefore 
receive 244, cents,” ete. 

Page 640, paragraph 9, line 3: 

“effort” should read “offer” 


Page 643, paragraph 4, line 2: ° 

“$8 million” should read “$9 million” 
Page 655, paragraph 8, line 4: 

“$10.50” should read “$10.00” 
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BRIEF 


| Submitted to the Industrial Relations Committee of the House of Commons by 
| the United Steelworkers of America, July 23, 1946 


INTRODUCTION 


The program in Canada of the United Steelworkers of America was adopted 
at a conference representing the entire Canadian membership of the Union, held 
at Quebec City in October, 1944. 

The objectives set out in the program have been considered and fully 
approved by each local union in District 5 (the Maritime Provinces) and District 
6 (the Central and Western Provinces), which are the two Canadian districts of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 

It being understood that no great progress could be made until after the end 
of the war, the task of leading and directing a campaign to achieve the Union’s 
objectives was entrusted to the Canadian officers, namely, the national Director, 
the Director for District 5 and the Director for District 6. 

Another steelworkers’ conference, meeting at Hamilton on February 2, 1946, 
constituted, for the assistance of the officers, a representative National Advisory 
Committee, from which the Union’s negotiators have been drawn. 

The Union’s program will-be discussed under seven headings, as follows:— 

|. National recognition and national standards for the iron and steel industry. 

2. A tripartite national council for the industry, representing labour, 

management and the public. 

3. Union-management production committees’ 

4. A national minimum guaranteed annual wage of $1,750, or $33.60 per 

week. : 

5. A standard 40-hour work-week as manpower becomes available. 

6. Two weeks’ vacation with pay after five year’s service. 

7. Union security. 

These represent the program or policy considered necessary and desirable 
_ by members of the Union, subject of course to modification through the normal 

processes of collective bargaining. If a fair and reasonable settlement were 
offered, its acceptance would be recommended by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee to the membership, whose decision would be final so far as the Union 
is concerned. 

It should also be pointed out that the seven points of the Union’s program 
cannot be isolated from each other; they are inter-related and inter-dependent. 

In Canada the basic iron and steel industry is represented by three principal 
companies, with a few others producing foundry iron and special types of steel. 
The three principal companies are:— 

1. Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, hereinafter referred to as “Algoma”’. 

2. The Steel Company of Canada Limited, hereinafter referred to as 

“Stelco.” 

3. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, hereinafter referred to 

as “Dosco.” : 

Each company operates a basic integrated plant for producing coke, pig-iron 
and steel, Algoma at Sault Ste. Marie, Stelco at Hamilton and Dosco at Sydney. 
All three companies also operate subsidiary or branch plants and mines, both 
in Canada and abroad. 
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The United Steelworkers of America is the recognized collective bargaining 
agency in the three basic plants. 

The Union has also organized the workers in a number of the subsidiary or 
branch operations, which are set out in Appendix A to this brief. 

A chronology of the events leading up to the strike of July 15, 1946, is set out 
in Appendix B. 

The Union’s contract with Dosco at the Sydney plant is open in all respects. 

The Union’s contract with Stelco at the Hamilton Works is ie in all 
respects. 

The Union’s contract with Algoma at the Sault Ste. Marie plant is open as 
to wages and hours. The current contract covering other matters runs until 
April 22, 1947. 

The Union’s contracts with the companies in respect of subsidiary or branch 
operations are in certain cases open and in others not yet open. 

The Union is seeking a general settlement with each company, defining the 
standards to be established in each local agreement, to take effect as and when 
provided in the settlement. 

The Union is not demanding one agreement to cover the entire industry. 
It does, however, ask for a general settlement with each company, so that the 
Union’s relations with each employer may be established on a more stable and 
orderly basis. 

It is of great importance that whatever settlement is reached should include 
subsidiary or branch plants. In the past the exclusion of such plants has 
seriously impaired relations between the Union and the employers, particularly 
in the case of Dosco and Local 1231, Trenton, which was a party to the settlement 
of the steel strike of January, 1948, but was later barred by the National War 
Labour Board from any benefit under that settlement. Such cases can lead only 
to further disputes. 

The interests of the public and all parties make it imperative that any 
settlement arrived at in good faith should be fully implemented without delay, 
and without amendment. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
point. 

The settlement of the 1943 steel strike was embodied in an Order in 
Council, P.C. 689. Although the Government and the Union put their under- — 
standing in writing, it was referred (by the order in council itself) to the 
Minister of Labour and the National War Labour Board to be implemented. 

Instead of implementing the settlement immediately and fully, the reorgan- 
ized National War Labour Board, in a series of hearings extending from 
February, 19438, to April, 1946, saw fit to vary and amend the settlement which - 
had been arrived at between the Union and representatives of the Government. - 
In particular, the Board repudiated the Government’s own recommendation that 
steel be designated a national employer, and referred many matters arising out 
of the settlement back to the Regional War Labour Boards. 

The procedure followed in 1943 inevitably produced long delays in 
implementing the settlement. Dissatisfaction and resentment caused by the 
delays have been disturbing factors in the industry ever since 1943. 

The procedure followed in 1943 also enabled War Labour Boards to amend 
or vary the settlement in a highly inconsistent manner. Thus the production , 
workers at Sydney, who started the war with a base rate two cents higher than 
the base rate at Sault Ste. Marie, now have a base rate five cents lower than at 
Sault Ste. Marie, although the 1943 settlement provided for a uniform minimum 
rate at the two plants. Dissatisfaction and resentment caused by War Labour 
Board decisions of this kind have also been disturbing factors in the industry 
ever since 1943. The history of these decisions from 1943 to 1945, is outlined in 
Appendix B, which is an extract from a brief presented to the National War — 
Labour Board by Union Counsel on April 11, 1946. 
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Tt is therefore important, when a settlement is reached under 


Government auspices in any industrial dispute, not only that it should be 


a sound and satisfactory settlement, but also that, firstly, it should take effect 


without undue delay and, secondly, it should not be open to amendment or 
- variation later by any Board or other authority. Unless these two principles 


are respected, the best of settlements is likely to contain the seeds of another 
major dispute in the not-distant future. 


I. National Standards for the Iron and Steel Industry 

The interests of the. nation demand that iron and steel be recognized 
without any qualification as a basic industry of national scope and importance. 

During the war years, and since the end of the war, steel has been 
recognized as a national industry for all practical purposes except in labour 
relations. ; 3 

For example, the industry was subject to national control of production, 
priorities and prices. It was obvious that an industry so essential to the war 
effort, an industry without which the unprecedented the growth of manufacturing 


- generally would not have been possible, deserved the fullest national recognition, 


assistance and control. 


Unfortunately, in the field of labour relations and collective bargaining, 
the industry was dealt with on a ‘local or regional basis, resulting in a chaotic 
patchwork system of wage rates and working conditions which caused endless 
friction and misunderstanding among the workers employed in the industry, 


their employers and Government agencies. 


Although mining and shipbuilding had national recognition for collective 


_ bargaining purposes, workers in steel were obliged to seek redress before 


provincial tribunals. Such was Government policy, and also the policy of the 
companies, except for a few days in 1943, when a spontaneous strike closed the 
plants at Sydney, Sault Ste. Marie and Trenton. Then, for a few days, and a few 
days only, until the men were persuaded to return to work, the industry and its 
problems were dealt. with as they ought to be dealt with, on a national basis. 

Ever since December, 1941, the Union has asked for national recognition, 
so that collective bargaining and other proceedings in labour relations could be 
conducted on an orderly national basis and not in piecemeal fashion. 

During the steel strike of January, 1943, the Union representatives were 
assured by the prime minister in the presence of the cabinet that the govern- 


- ment would recommend the designation of steel as a national employer. Relying 


> 


* 


on that assurance and others, the Union leaders persuaded their members, not 
without considerable difficulty, to end the strike and resume production. A few 
weeks later the National War Labour Board repudiated the Government’s 
decision and the steelworkers’ affairs were again relegated to the jurisdiction of 
Regional War Labour Boards, where they again became entangled in a maze of 
inconsistent decisions. 

- The steelworkers’ claim for national wage standards in the industry is 
reasonable and well-founded. It would be unrealistic and illogical for the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to discriminate between different companies 
in the matter of price increases. It is equally unjustifiable to discriminate 
between their workers in the matter of wage standards. 


Il —A National Council for the Steel Industry, representing Labour, Management 
and the Public 
The proposed council would be made up of representatives from the Union, 
Management and Government. Following are some of the reasons for establishing 
such a council: 
1. To insure the fullest possible development of our iron and _ steel-making 

capacity : 
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Production problems must be solved to give the Canadian iron and steel 
industry the greatest possible production per man hour. Certain basic steel 
plants have already taken the steps necessary to effect this requirement; at 
least one basic producer has not. Foundries are generally in no position to 
keep pace with any expansion of the steel industry. Productivity in most of 
these plants is far below present-day standards due, in most instances, to lack 
of suitable modern equipment. Much will depend: upon the fabricating section 
of the steel industry. At least one basic producer has intimated that productivity 
in basic steel will be limited, to a great extent, by the productivity of the 
fabricators. This points to the question of consumers’ demand, both at home. 
and abroad. 


2. To secure and fully develop our domestic and export market: 


There must be high consumer demand so that all sections of the steel 
industry will operate at the highest production level. Home markets depend 
largely on consumer purchasing power and this purchasing power is only to be 
found in a fully employed and prosperous nation. Our export trade will depend 
largely on our import trade. Nations cannot buy if they do not sell. A high 
level of income in Canada means ability to purchase foreign goods and this in 
turn aids in the development of foreign markets for our own goods. 


The proposed National Steel Industry Council should have as one of its 
functions liaison with the International Steel Committee proposed by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. This would enhance Canada’s position in the world 
market and at the same time afford an apportunity for Canadian producers 
to know the nature and extent of the demand for their products. 


The International Committee has already held preliminary meetings at 
Cleveland. Canadian steelworkers were represented at these meetings by the 
National Director of their Union. Although the largest steel companies in the 
world sent outstanding management men to the conference, Canadian companies 
were conspicuous by their absence. 


Failure to establish the machinery for co-operation within our own country 
is thus causing failure to co-operate in an international body which is certain | 
to have an important influence on the future of the steel industry. 


3. Planned development of our own raw materials as a part of the Canadian 
iron and steel industry: 


Recent years have seen the discovery and development of new iron ore 
mines in Canada. Our possession of this all-important raw material, as well 
as our possession, in certain areas of coal deposits, make it possible for our own 
iron and steel industry to attain a much more important place in world 
production. Unfortunately, there is a tendency to exploit the rich iron ore 
deposits of this country for export purposes alone. Canada can be much more 
than a mere exporter of raw materials and serious attention could be given by 
the Council to the expansion of the ay, on the foundation of our own natural 
resources. 


III.—Union-Management Production Committees 


The United Steelworkers of America, formerly the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, was a pioneer in the field of union-management co- operation through 
production ‘conferences and committees. The history of early efforts in this field 
is described with some detail in the book by Clinton §. Golden and Harold J. 
ae “The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” published in 1942 by 

arper’s 
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During the war, labour-management committees in various forms and under 


various names were officially encouraged in the United States, Canada and other 
countries, with varying degrees of success. 


There was much loose talk and loose thinking on the subject arising from 
a failure to understand the proper organizational approach to co-operation. 

Too many employers undertook to initiate ill-considered schemes for co- 
operation by direct appeals to their employees, ignoring or excluding the union 
from participation. Such clumsy approaches naturally aroused suspicion among 
union-conscious workers, and discouraged co-operation. 

Moreover, the worker is not impressed by appeals from an employer who 
gives lip- service to the ideal of co- -operation and at the same time refuses to 


- grant the union a measure of union security. 


It is clear that union security must precede the successful establishment 


of genuine labour- -management co-operation, 


The first step is for the employer to grant union security, thus signifying 


his confidence in the agency chosen by the workers to represent them. 


The second step is for the union representatives to reciprocate by assuring 
and convincing the workers that they can have confidence in the good faith of 


- their employer, and that they should act accordingly. 


The third step is to establish joint union-management production committees, 
department by department, and to cultivate on both sides a facility for practical 
organizational co-operation in the day-to-day problems of production and 
efficiency. 

From that point on, much depends on the good sense and good faith of 
people on both sides. If both are willing to learn, remarkable improvements 
in safety, efficiency and productivity can be achieved. 

Union-management production committees are not offered as a cure-all. 


| They are advanced as a practical constructive and democratic method of raising 


~ 


our industrial techniques to the highest possible level by bringing together the 
best. judgment and experience of union men and management men at the very 
point where mutual advantages can be discovered. 

Union-management production committees provide at the departmental 
level the same type of co-operation which is required nationally through a 
council for the industry. 


IV.— Wages 


The wage program of the Union calls for a uniform basic rate of 84 cents 
per hour throughout the industry. 

This involves an hourly increase of 194 cents for the employees of Algoma 
and Stelco, and of 244 cents for the employees of Dosco. The weekly gross 
minimum on this basis would be $33.60. The annual gross minimum pay would 
be $1,750. 

There are precedents already established that support the Union’s program. 
In the logging industry in British Columbia, a major industry employing 
approximately 37,000 workers, the settlement reached was 15 cents per hour 
across the board, plus overtime provisions. The overtime provisions were time 
and one-half after 44 hours for six months of the year and overtime after 
40 hours for the other six months of the year. 

It should be noted that this was the settlement which the Minister of 
Labour declared was fair and reasonable. Referring to the report of Mr. Justice 
Sloan, the Minister of Labour stated in the House of Commons, June 4, 1946: . 
“T believe it is sensible, it is fair, and it is reasonable”. 

On June 18, 1946, the Minister again, referring to Justice Sloan’s report, 
stated: “Chief Justice Sloan . . . has made a recommendation of fifteen cents 
an hour. . . In my judgment [this is] fair and reasonable . . .” 
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However, it should also be noted that the Minister contradicted himself in 
the House of Commons on July 10. In a telegram sent by him to Mr. Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour, he had the following 
to say: ‘Those in the best position to.judge state most emphatically that wage 
increases beyond an amount considered just and reasonable cannot be made 
effective if price control is to be retained. Again it is the considered opinion of 
those best able impartially to assess the present economic situation in Canada 
that increases in wages beyond ten cents per hour and in some instances less will 
force a break in the price ceiling.” ‘ 

The Minister did not give any information as to whom the experts were, 
nor on what grounds they based their estimates. Without that knowledge the 
statements are meaningless. However, the contradiction between the statements 
of the Minister of June 4 and June 18 and that of July 10 is obvious. 1 

In any event, the settlement in the lumber industry in British Columbia 
does establish a precedent for the Steelworkers’ wage program. There cannot 
be one wage law for British Columbia and another for the rest of Canada. 

No guesswork was a part of the calculations when the Union’s objectives 
were established. The annual minimum of $1,750 was the result of investigations 
into the available statistics on the cost of living in Canada. It was adopted 
as the objective of the Union at its last National Policy Conference, held in 
Quebee City, October, 1944. | 

The data studied pointed to the conclusion that the minimum amount of 
money necessary for a health and decency standard of living for the average 
Canadian family in 1944 was $1,750 annually. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index was of small value 
in this respect. It was set up as an indicator of retail price changes and 1t Js 
not very helpful in determining what the actual cost of living is at any given 
time. The index is unbalanced and inconclusive. It gives a sort of rough 
estimation of trends in cost of living. Changes in the cost-of-living index are 
shown in Appendix (G). | 

For what it is worth, the index has shown a wartime increase of 22-8 per 
cent, having risen from 100-8 in 1939 to 123-6 in June, 1946. It has risen from 
119-2 in May of 1944 when the Union was formulating its policy. That is an 
increase of 4:4 per cent in the past two years. 

The greatest rise shown is in food prices. Here the increase has been 42 per 
cent from 1939 and 11 per cent from 1944. On the basis of research by the 
Toronto Welfare Council and now being carried on by the Ontario Federation 
of Labour, it is apparent that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in establishing 
its index, did not allow a sufficient weight for food. The other sources mentioned 
find that the amount spent on food by families in the lower income brackets 
reaches, and frequently exceeds, 40 per cent of income. Hence the very great 
increase in food costs has depressed still further the standards of living of the 
oreat bulk of Canada’s citizens, her workers. é 

The net estimates of the Toronto Welfare Council of present requirements 
are considerably higher than its 1944 figures. In 1944 the Council found that 
$35.85 per week was the minimum required for a health and decency standard 
of living for the average family in Toronto. 

The average family in Toronto is much the same as the average family 
elsewhere in Canada, The cost of living does not vary greatly as between 
Canadian cities. As a matter of fact, Sydney has a somewhat higher cost of 
living than Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton, Montreal or Toronto. 

The estimate of the Toronto Welfare Counci! of present requirements 
according to the Toronto Welfare Council. Assuming it now to be $38 we may 
say that what cost $35.85 in 1944 and $28.35 in 1939, now requires $38 to ~ 
purchase. The weekly increase since 1939 on this basis has been approximately 
$9.65, or 34 per cent, as compared with a rise of 23-6 per cent in the index 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. No agency, governmental or 
otherwise, has been able to dispute the findings of the Toronto Welfare Council. 
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Price controls have been, and are to continue to be, relaxed. The price of 
building materials and furniture will increase still further. Clothing has risen 
sharply in price in the past two months. The cost of living is now rising much 
more rapidly than it did in the war years. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
index, after remaining almost stationary for nine months, jumped almost two 
points from March to May this year. A further rise of two points was reported 
for June, and it is obviously going higher. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that the Minister of Labour, in 
announcing revision of the Wartime Wages Control Order, December 9, 1943, 
stated in part:— 

“Tf any appreciable and continued change in living costs should occur there 
will be a general review of stabilization policy and the measures employed 
under it.” -(Labour Gazette, December, 1943, page 1602.) 

— Jt should be noted that the cost-of-living index stood at 118-4 on December I, 
1943. The rise, since that time, to June 1, 1946, has been 5-2 points, and the 
rise is continuing. Therefore, an “appreciable and continued change in living 
costs’ has occurred and “a general review of stabilization policy and the 
measures employed under it” is clearly indicated. It is, in fact, overdue. 

For many months now workers have been receiving considerably less than 
they would have if the cost-of-living bonuses had not been incorporated into 
wages as of February 15, 1944. Any wage adjustment at this time must take 
into consideration this factor as well as other important factors. 

At the same time that the Minister of Labour made the above statement, 
the Prime Minister referred to the new Wages Order in part as follows:— 

“Tf the cost of living rises more than 3 per cent, and remains at that level 
for two consecutive months, the Government will review the whole program of 


4 price control and wage control, and take appropriate action” (Labour Gazette, 


December, 1948, page 1601). 
From February 1, 1946, the cost-of-living index has advanced almost five 


points, the sharpest rise yet recorded, and nothing has been done to review or 


modify the situation. 

In view of these figures, the $1,750 annual minimum objective of the Union 
is far from exorbitant. On the contrary, it has fallen considerably behind actual 
needs. On the basis of the Toronto Welfare Council estimates, it 1s now 
approximately $225 per year short of providing a health and decency standard 
of living. 

There can be no doubt as to the needs of the Steeworkers. The question 
then arising is: Can the companies pay? 

Only passing reference to the financial position of the three companies will 
be made at this point. The Appendices contain pertinent financial data. 

Stelco’s wartime profits after taxes averaged well over $4 million annually. 
Surplus account increased from $18-6 million in 1939 to $32-1 million in 1945, 
according to the company’s reports. Actually, this account has been understated 
by about $4-5 millions as will be seen in the Appendices. Total reserves and 
surplus in 1945 of $86-1 million (company figures) compared with $49-5 million 
in 1939. Total assets of $113 million in 1945 compared with total assets of 
$78-9 million in 1939. Apart from Governmental assistance, Steleo recently 
built a $10 million addition to its plant without raising additional capital. 

Algoma fared very well during the war years. It was able to extend its 
operations by an amount of approximately $21,000,000, by special arrangement 
with the Dominion Government. Its net working capital increased from 
approximately $5 million in 1939 to $9 million in 1945. Total assets now stand 
at $334 million as compared with $234 million in 1939. Depreciation reserve » 
is now $104 million, compared with $2 million in 1939. Operating profit was 
$960,671 in 1939 and $3,482,797 in 1945. The high point for the latter item 
was $4,198,339 in 1944. Earned surplus now stands at $6 million as against 
$1-5 million in 1939. 
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Dosco has always pleaded poverty. It has had something over $21 million 
of public assistance since the war began. This does not include the subsidy 

al. : 

a ce spite of this plea of poverty the combined operations of the company show 
a profit of $3-5 million in 1945, $4 million in\boad $43 million in 1943 and 
$4-8 million in 1942. Working capital is noW in excess of $20 million. 
Depreciation reserve exceeds $23 million and is 50 per cent of total fixed assets. 
Total assets are over $60: million. ree 

These companies can pay the wages sought. In the case of Dosco, it is the 
responsibility of the company to prove otherwise. In any event, the employees 
of Dosco cannot be expected to subsidize the undertaking. If the company 
requires assistance to enable it to pay a decent standard of wages, then it is 
the obligation of the Government of Canada to meet that requirement. 

As mentioned above, the increase requested from Doscois 5 cents more 
than that requested from Algoma and Stelco. The Union will not be content 
to allow the present differential, or any other differential, to be maintained. The 
principle of uniformity was embodied in the Memorandum of understanding that 
led to the settlement of the steel strike in 1948. It is vital that the 5 cent 
differential between the rates for production workers at Sydney and those at 
Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, which was permitted to exist by the National 
War Labour Board, should now be removed. ! 

A substantial price increase has been granted to the primary steel industry, 
effective April 1, 1946. Without having all the data required for a thorough | 
statement of what this increase means, we can make some estimates of its effects 
on the three companies party to this dispute. 

The Appendices contain more information on this matter, However, with 
production figures available and calculating the effect of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board Order No. 617, it appears that the additional income accruing 
to the three companies will be in the neighbourhood of $13 milion. Algoma is 
likely to benefit to the extent of $3,600,000, Dosco, $3,500,000, and Stelco, 
$6,000,000. 

In conjunction with the price increase there must be considered the reduction — 
in corporation taxes to 30 per cent, effective January 1, 1947. This will mean 
still more income for these companies. ; 

The new equipment that has been installed and is being installed will mean 
greater productivity per man hour and greater income to the companies per wage 
dollar spent. 

That this is true in at least one instance is shown in the following table 
giving payroll and production figures since 1939 at Algoma. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION LTD. 
PAYROLLS, CALENDAR YEARS AND PRODUCTION 


See ery iy ta UU Bnd Sh AMMPmIne ou BiPet AF AL aM URE AR Ee HUS 7 SoU acu nS dum aay 2 UF Yay gah 202,904 tons 
L940 16 00 OOS hi tae byl eh nate ape fecae) sae lieth (alcatel Sar Maa eae ae Saat oP aa 348,382 . “ 
ROE Te 0G BBR ei Pel as aU Pie Cater se CURR AR 470,437." “ 
LOE ZFC LOST OS tin eh a calerstaie SER EME DRAG Tuan UMA AMM ALAC Bia ala ay 592,965“ 
OAS Sey BOSE B00 Ley Rie dindieferk nn tne RNa ie atte eka veirax sr ack cea ees eek 614,133) Ss * 
LD gare D5 800,2 ION ier we Ge iiauelahane Cinrnig Bre Me PERRIN aCe an enn aee Telnet aay 633,663 “ 
LDA Sere RE BBO WO Clr hy ie at aval arth alepplle dopa aMeuCce sk Pan TON RRNA ATCT DEANE 665,889 “ 


1. With estimated working force of 3,000 in 1939, per man production 
was 67 tons annually. 

2. With actual working force of 3,638 in 1945, per man production was 

183 tons annually. 

Payroll (annual) increased by 133 per cent from 1939 to 1945. 

Production (annual) increased by 221 per cent from 1939 to 1945. 

Labour cost of production per ton ingot steel in 1939 was $18.00 

(approximately). 

. Labour cost of production per ton ingot steel in 1945 was $13.00 
(approximately). 
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y The Labour cost per ton ingot steel shown above seems out of line; the 

Union therefore can only assume that labour costs in supplementary under- 
takings in Sault Ste. Marie, such as bus service and domestic gas production, 
are charged against manufacture of steel. 

All of these facts point to the conclusion that these companies will be able to 
"pay their employees the wages requested. 

3 There are other developments supporting the claim of the Union for a weekly 
minimum wage of $33.60. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in its report, “Mian Hours and Hourly 
Earnings”, shows the drop in the number of hours worked in the past few 

- months, together with the decrease in weekly earnings. 

For the whole of the steel industry, the reduction in the number of hours 
‘worked weekly was 3.2 between December, 1944, and March, 1946. For crude 
rolled and forged products the weekly decrease in the same period was 2.4 hours. 
This has resulted in weekly losses of earnings ranging from $2.84 to $3.70 
for the whole of the industry and of from 18 cents to $1.27 in the crude rolled and 
forged products section. 

Thus, while prices have been advancing rapidly, workers’ earnings have not 

- only failed to keep pace with the rising cost of living but have been falling 
- further behind. 

Manufacturers often claim that raising wages will increase costs to such 
an extent that they will not be able to compete in the export market with 
_ producers in other countries. That this is not so is shown by the experience of the 

United States. 

That country has the highest wage system in the world, yet United States 

“producers can undersell competitors in almost any line of goods. The reason is 
that man hour productivity is greater in the United States than in any other 
country, because manufacturing equipment is modern and efficient. 

If Canadian steel producers are unable to meet competition from other 

countries, they must modernize their plants to the point where man hour pro- 
ductivity at least equals that of any other country. The apparent wish of some 
steel producers to work long hours and pay low rates will never help to put 

- Canada in a favourable position in the markets of the world. There must be 
.some vision and some realism if we are to attain that place. 

A pertinent factor in our export trade is Canada’s ability to import. A 
country cannot long sell if it does not buy. If it is to buy it must have 
purchasing power. It can only have purchasing power when its people are 
working and receiving wages that will enable them to satisfy the demands for 
commodities in addition to those necessary to keep them alive. World trade 
benefits everybody. Canada should take steps necessary to maintain her 
proportion of such trade. 

The Union has heard the statement that primary steel producers cannot 
obtain the help they need to meet production goals. It is true that much of 
the work performed in steel mills is distasteful to potential employees. It is 
usually heavy and arduous, hours of work are too long, working conditions 
generally are not good and, above all, wages are too low. If wages were 
increased to a level more in keeping with present-day needs, no doubt many 
of the objections would disappear. No one can blame people for reluctance 
to sell their labour under the adverse conditions generally prevailing in the 
steel mills. 

It has been pointed out in the Report. of the Royal Commission on 
Provincial Development and Rehabilitation (Nova Scotia, 1944) that the wage 
demands of Canadian steelworkers have never been exorbitant nor out of line 
with other rates. Reference is made to the large differentials between steel 
wage rates paid in the United States and in Canada. 
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Since 1944 there has been a general wage increase of 184 cents per hour 
in the steel industry in the United States, further widening these differentials. 
The base rate in the United States is now 97 cents, 334 cents above the rate 
in two of Canada’s primary mills, 384 cents above the rate in Nova Scotia. 
There can be no justification for such discrimination against Canadian steel- 
workers. 

There is even less justification for this state of affairs than there was 
previously. The basic price increase of $5 per ton ingot was the same in both 
countries. In the United States this figure was set after taking into considera- 
tion the wage increase of 184 cents. In Canada the price increase was sufficient 
to include wage increases. Yet managements refuse to grant their employees 
the increase which government officials declared was intended to follow the 
price rise. They have not treated their workers in a fair or reasonable manner. 

The Union must emphasize the fact that steelworkers will not be content 
with their present small share of the income resulting from their toil. Their 
standards of living must be raised. 

Purchasing power must ‘be spread in a way that will make effective the 
present potential demand. Thus the nation will achieve a more balanced 
economy and the dangers of depression be lessened. 


V—Hours of Work 


The factors involved in the Union’s request for the forty-hour work week 
includes: workers’ fatigue, efficiency of production, increased leisure time, full 
employment. 

Fatigue is a pressing problem in a heavy industry such as the primary 
steel industry. Productive efficiency is likely to increase when hours of work 
are reduced. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics published a study of the 
effects of long hours of work in the June, 1944, issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. The most noticeable results were: “Absenteeism increases, injuries 
occur more frequently, and hourly efficiency declines until the total output 
from long hours of work may be actually less than could be obtained under a 
shorter working schedule.” 

“In general, and over an extended period of time, workers produced less 
per hour of work when the schedule was raised above 40 hours per week. 
Hourly efficiency dropped when the schedule was extended from 40 to 50 hours, 
from 50 to 58 hours, from 474 to 554 and from 52 to 58 hours (in all cases 
reported.) ” 

It was found, as might be expected, that the severity of work performed 
and the physical and nervous energy expended: affected productivity. Lenthen- 
ing the work week also cut down hourly productive efficiency by eliminating the 
usual midweek production peak. 

Other investigations into the effects of long hours have reached almost 
identical conclusions. In Great Britain a study was made under the auspices 
of the Industrial Health Advisory Committee. The findings were much the 
same as those of the United States survey: health was adversely affected, with 
tuberculosis increasing, labour turnover and absenteeism rose rapidly and 
production’ was seriously hit wherever attempts were made to increase hours 
of work. 

An example of the value of the reduction of the work week to an optimum | 
of 40 hours can be found here at home.’ One large Toronto industry, Lever 
Brothers Limited, reduced the work week, without reducing earnings, from 48 
to 40 hours and reported that production per wage dollar spent increased as a 
result. 
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A resonable amount of leisure time to allow for social, cultural and 


recreational activities is the right of the worker as a person and.a citizen. A 


work week of six full days out of seven is too long and too tiring. The national 


interest demands the raising of health and welfare standards; the wartime 


record of rejections of young men as unfit for military service has proven this. 
But a national health and fitness program is a joke if large numbers of 
people, because of long working hours, cannot take advantage of it. Canada 
must begin offering recreational and cultural opportunities to all; it is only 
common sense to do so. Profit-making must be subordinated to national needs. 
Leisure time must not continue to be the prerogative of the more favoured 
economic groups. 

Reduction of working hours is bound up with the problem of full employ- 
ment. Increasing productivity per man hour, brought about largely through 
more efficient methods of production, makes shorter hours and the spreading of 
employment a prerequisite to prosperity. “An economy in which some work 
long hours while others are unemployed is bound to collapse sooner or later. A 
redistribution of the national income so that the great mass of the people receive 
a larger share is one means of stabilizing our economic life. 

The forty hour week will spread employment and therefore income. Employ- 
ment in Canada has fallen off since the end of the war. There is now a surplus 
of manpower in our industrial towns and cities. That this situation will not be 
relieved by attempts to have people return to the farm has been pointed out by 
the Department of Labour in a supplement to the Labour Gazette of December, 
1945 entitled “Changes in Population and in the Labour Force”. 


Canada is now an industrial nation, Her industrial productive potential has 
risen by approximately 50 per cent since 1989. We cannot return to depend- 
ency on agriculture. We must make a determined and successful effort to com- 
pete in the world markets with manufactured goods of many kinds. 

Domestic purchasing power must be increased and spread throughout the 
nation as well. One way of doing this is to reduce hours and give more people 
work. Wage rates must be increased at the same time to maintain and extend 
effective purchasing power. Greater purchasing power will create greater demand 
for goods; full production and therefore full employment will be approached. 


The large number of those now unemployed is a menace to our prosperity. 


Reduction of hours would mean the absorption in industry of displaced war 


workers and thousands of war veterans now jobless. 

The steel industry alone could probably employ an additional 15,000 or 
18,000 workers. In the steel centres of Hamilton and Sydney several thousand 
potential steel workers are walking the streets. Such a situation, while there is 
a great demand for steel, is indefensible. 

Some steel employers have argued that they cannot reduce the work week 
to 40 hours because they haven’t a sufficient number of skilled workers. But , 
men will not enter such hard, exhausting and, in many departments, disagreeable — 
employment unless working conditions are improved until they are roughly 
uniform with conditions in other heavy industry, such as rubber, automobiles, 
packinghouse. Only by the acceptance of the standards for which the Union is 
here arguing can the industry expect to attract its fair proportion of the kind of 
men who will become exnerienced and skilled steelworkers. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Corporation in British Columbia 
has recently returned to the 40 hour week. The logging industry in B.C. recently 
agreed to a 44 hour week for part of its operations and 6 months at 40, six months 
at 48 for another part. The automotive industry operates on a work week of 
from 40 to 44 hours, varying with locality... The packinghouse industry has a 


standard work week of 45 hours, a guaranteed work week of 374 hours; the 
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average number of hours worked is 42. In the major rubber plants, overtime 
usually begins after 44 hours. 

For ‘all these reasons and in the interest of the national welfare, the Union 
is requesting the 40 hour week throughout the steel industry. 


VI—Vacations with Pay 


Many Canadians who do not consider themselves to be workers have an 
erroneous conception of the purpose of vacations. They seem to believe that 
vacations are the prerogative of favoured groups rather than the means by which 
workers may rest and refresh themselves. Unfortunately, but understandably in 
a society where special privileges are the rule rather than the exception, this 
misconception has been permitted to grow and is apparent even in certain govern- 
mental agencies, appointed to protect the rights of all citizens. 

Workers who have toiled long hours for six years and more to provide the 
materials of war are entitled to more consideration than they have been receiv- 
ing. There has never been any justification for the denial of vacations; indeed, 
they have always been in the best interests of the nation. fh he partial recognition 
recently given the workers’ rights through legislation in no way invalidates their 
claim to ‘equality of treatment with other groups, more fortunate but ‘certainly 
no more deserving. 

Absenteeism could be reduced considerably by the establishment of adequate 
vacation plans. Workers who, after labouring long hours for many months, are 
denied a rest period sufficient to rebuild their wasted energies become worn out 
and indifferent. Their morale falls to a low ebb and production schedules suffer. 

All workers in heavy, arduous, health-impairing jobs are entitled to at least 
two weeks’ annual vacation with pay. We would go farther and claim that in the 
smelters, steel mills, foundries and mines, two weeks’ vacation every six months 
is the minimum required to enable a worker to give efficient production day in 
and day out. 

Health records and insurance statistics in regard to these industries give 
proof of our claim.’ Rare indeed is the man who can perform a normal day’s 
work when he reaches pensionable age. Usually he is either out of work alto- 
gether or working at some poorly-paid job awaiting his retirement. Such a situ- | 
ation is not in keeping with present day trends toward more equitable treatment 
of all groups in society. 

But there is another side to the question. 

Magazines and newspapers are carrying a variety of advertisements extoll- 
ing Canada as a vacation paradise. Much of this advertising 1s aimed at the 
foreign trade; the rest of it concerns only those whose bankbooks and leisure time 
permit them to visit holiday resorts for several weeks. 

Few, if any, steelworkers have either the time or the money to enjoy such 
vacations. They will remain at home in the steel towns while others more 
privileged enjoy the pleasures Canada offers to vacationists. 

Canada’s steelworkers want a real annual vacation, too. They want to 
enjoy the country they have helped to build, to ride in the automobiles made 
of the steel they have produced, to travel along the railway tracks forged in 
their smokey shops. 

At present Algoma gives its employees one week’s vacation for one full year 
of employment and two week’s vacation after fifteen years’ employment. 
Stelco gives two weeks’ vacation after twenty-five years’ service, in addition to 
one week after one year. Dosco allows one week after one year’s employment. 

Many Canadians make their living out of the tourist trade. Authorities 
inform us that a number of veterans are hoping to earn their livelihood at. 
this business. It is an enterprise that has opened up thousands of square miles | 
of Canadian territory which would otherwise still be uninhabited. 
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Canadian steelworkers should have the opportunity of turning over part 
of their earnings to these other Canadians. For in the process they would not 
only be enjoying their own country in the company of their families, but they 


- would be assisting their fellow countrymen to gain a livelihood. 


For these reasons Canadian steelworkers believe it is time for the introduction 
in the Canadian steel industry of two weeks’ annual vacation with pay after 
five years’ service and three weeks’ annual vacation with pay after twenty- 
five years’ service. 


VII. Union Security 


The union shop is the most logical form of union security in the iron and 
steel industry, and it is the form sought by the United Steelworkers of America 
in contracts to be made with Algoma, Steleo and Dosco. 

In the union shop it is a condition of employment that every worker in the 
bargaining unit must become and remain a member in good standing of the 
bargaining agency during the life of the contract. As a convenience for all 
parties, the union shop usually carries with it provision for the check-off of dues 
by the employer who remits them to the local union. 
ae The union shop is sometimes confused with the closed shop, which represents 

a different type of. union security. A worker must belong to the appropriate 
union before becoming eligible for employment in a closed shop. On the other 
hand, an applicant for employment in a union shop need not be a union 
member to qualify; he is required, as a condition of employment, to become a 
member within a specified period, usually 30 days, after being hired. Thus, in 
the union shop, the employer retains the exclusive and unfettered prerogative of 
hiring anybody; once hired, however, the worker must accept the responsibilities 
of union membership as well as the benefits gained for him by the union. 

What has become widely known as “the Rand formula” is a third form 
of union security. The leading principle of the Rand formula is that all workers 
in the bargaining unit are required, by compulsory dues check-off, to support 
their bargaining agency, but membership in the union continues to be voluntary. 
It is an attempt to assume that all who benefit will share in the cost of 
obtaining such benefits, at the same time preserving their freedom of choice 
as to membership. 

It is not necessary to discuss lesser or incidental forms of union security 
such as the “maintenance-of-membership clause,’ or revocable and irrevocable 
eheck-off. The history and continuing development of labour relations in Canada 
provide ample justification for the establishment in a basic industry of the union 
shop together with the irrevocable check-off. | 

The rapid growth of industrial organization since 1939 has been followed 
by widespread, if not total, acceptance of the principle of collective bargaining, 
with statutory sanctions. 

More recently the principle of union security has won endorsation by 
many leading industrialists and members of the judiciary as well as by organized 
iabour. 

There is nothing new in the principle of union security. 

In Great Britain, after the repeal in 1824 of the anti-combination laws of 1799 
and 1800, trade unions began to enforce their own form of security with increasing 
effectiveness. In many cases union men refused, and still refuse, to work with 
non-unionists. It was common practice by the middle of the 19th century. 
One employer could not even employ his own relatives unless they became mem- | 
bers of the appropriate union. 

A modern writer on the history of union security, Dr. Jerome Toner, states: 
“Tn a trade under the influence of a union in the second half of the 19th century, 
an employer had to choose between unionists and non-unionists. If he admitted 
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any of the latter, the former left him in a body. That method was legally upheld 
in Allen v. Flood in 1898.” 

Numerous writers on the subject have emphasized that union security is 
a logical development of collective bargaining. However, quite apart from 
eos! considerations, the feeling of organized workers almost invariably 
supports the thesis. 

Workers are quick to realize that when management will not grant some 
form of union security, it has not fully or unreservedly accepted the union but 
is still considering’ the possibility of getting rid of the union. 

Obstructionism on the part of management, or the attitude that the union 
must be “kept at arm’s length,” builds up resentment on the part of the workers. 
The local union members become convinced that obtaining security is the only 
way to protect the union and any gains which may have been won. ‘This is 
particularly true if a group of workers remain outside the union and management 
gives any indication of favouritism or encouragement to the minority. 

The establishment of union security makes possible a correct relationship 
between rights and duties. All employees accept the rights and privileges and 
take advantage of the benefits gained for them by the union. All who thus 
benefit should hkewise accept the obligations of union membership.* Anything 
less is unfair to those who have a sense of responsibility. 

No worker can remain aloof from the working conditions in the plant where 
he is employed. He is in fact a part of the whole economic organization. He 
owes a duty to his fellow-workers to do his part in furthering the common good. 

Unfortunately, it must be recognized that there are some individuals, always 
a minority, who lack any sense of responsibility. Such people are only too willing 
to let others shoulder the burdens even when they share the gains. In union 
language they are known as “hitch-hikers.” 

This point has wider application. When a person moves into a town, he 
becomes a resident of that community. He assumes the rights and duties of a 
resident citizen and is accorded a certain security including protection of his 
life and property. He makes use of public facilities and in return he pays taxes, 
directly or indirectly. He cannot refuse to pay such taxes, because the majority 
deem it is in the public interest that certain services and protection be afforded 
to all. In a word, the citizen has a measure of community security. For a 
relatively small payment he enjoys many privileges and conveniences which it 
would be impractical or financially impossible for him to obtain as an individual. 

There can be no hitch-hikers in the organization of the community. So it 
should be in the organization of-the indus trial eommunity to be found within 
a plant or industry. The benefits derived from union organization are shared by 
all alike. It is unreasonable and inequitable that those whose sense of responsi- 
bility is greatest should carry the burden for all. Those who stand to gain from 
the activities of the union should share equally in the costs of maintaining its 
services. 

Union shop conditions have been found to result in smoother labour relations, 
greater responsibility on the part of the union and more efficient production. 
Once the union has become well established. without fear or suspicion of the 
employer’s intentions, it functions as a means of expression for the workers and 
as their machinery for the day-to-day application of agreed conditions. This is. 
of the greatest importance in our modern system of complex industrial organiza- 
tion, where the worker seldom, if ever, has any personal contact with his employer. 

The divorcing of the worker from his product in mass production industry 
leaves him with a sense of frustration which must be overcome by developing the 
social side of his life. The economic ends of labour organization may well 
become, in time, secondary to the social and psychological ends. 
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The deadening effects of monotonous machine-tending must be offset by 
opportunities for self- “expression, or there will-be little chance for that important 
aspect of personality known as ‘morale’. | 

Many of the most powerful arguments for union security are to be found 
in the well-known decision of Mr. Justice Rand, acting as arbitrator in the 
Ford dispute, a copy of which is annexed as Appendix H to this brief. 
The Rand formula, with variations, has recently received further recognition. 
It, has been accepted by the International Nickel Company and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers for operations of that company 
at Sudbury and Port Colborne, after a Board of Conciliation headed by Mr. 
Justice Roach. It also appears in three agreements lately concluded between 

the United Steelworkers of America and the Ontario Malleable Iron Co., Oshawa, 
Fittings Limited, also of Oshawa, and the Grinnell Company of Canada, Toronto. 

In these four instances the principle of the Rand formula was adopted 
without penalty clauses. No doubt such clauses were considered unnecessary 
because of the proven responsibility of the Unions concerned. 

Since the Ford settlement, a number of other companies in the Windsor 
area have signed agreements with the United Automobile Workers of America 
embodying the Rand formula. 

The deduction of union dues by the employer does not, of itself, constitute 
union security; in conjunction with other provisions, it is one aspect of union 
security. It is a significant gesture of good-will by a company towards the 
union. It is also a convenience for the union in that it relieves union stewards 
of their time-consuming task of collecting dues from individuals. 

Where the check-off does not exist, it is not always possible to prevent 
the collection of union dues on the job; stewards will tend to approach those 
who have not paid when they are most accessible. Time spent in this way 
-may decrease the productivity of both the steward and the member concerned. 

Any trifling inconvenience to a company, which must in any case make 
other deductions from employees’ wages, is more than compensated for by the 
co-operation of the union officers and stewards. Moreover, the stewards are 
likely to be the most capable men in the plant and it is to the advantage of 
the company as well as the union that they should devote their energies to 
the speedy settlement of grievances and the improvement of safety and efficiency 
rather than the collection of dues. 

The check-off is‘not peculiar to industrial plants. In one form or another 
it has been given statutory recognition by provincial governments of all political 
stripes, e.g., in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan. In Ontario, for example, 
all teachers must now be ‘members of the Teachers’ Federation and dues are 
checked off by trustees. The Whole Milk Producers’ Asssciation receives fees 
on a compulsory basis from farmers. The Tomato Marketing Board gets 20 
cents from the growers for each ton of tomatoes sold. Recently the Hog 
Producers’ Association arranged for collection of one cent: per hundredweight 
sold. These groups have in effect union shop organization. Actually they 

had the Rand formula in operation before the Ford dispute. _ 

In the United States it is estimated that three- SN eetiare of approximately 
14,000,009 organized workers are working under closed shop, union shop or 
maintenance of membership conditions. 

The United Steelworkers has in Canada some 86 agreements which include 
union security provisions. Practically all renewals now include such clauses. 

Algoma granted the voluntary check-off to the local union by unwritten 
understanding from 1988 to 1946. It is provided for in the current agreement. 

Dosco has checked off dues as requested under the provisions of the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act since 1937. 
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Stelco to this date has refused to concede any form of union security — 


whatsoever. In the case of the Canada Works at Hamilton its refusal was 
contrary to the unanimous finding of a Board of Conciliation in 1945. 

It is only fair to state that the labour relations policy of Algoma at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Dosco at Sydney in recent years has been such that union 
security is not a major issue in their basic plants. 


The reverse is true in all Stelco plants. Union security is a major issue 


between the United Steelworkers and Stelco.’ 
In every plant Stelco has refused to recognize or deal with the United 
Steelworkers until compelled to do so by process of law, that is to say by 
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certification in the Ontaric Labour Court or before a Labour Relations Board. — 


Steleo’s policy of refusing to bargain collectively unless and until it is 
compelled to do so has produced highly unsatisfactory labour-management 
relations, a condition not in the interests of either the company or its employees, 
and certainly not in the public interest. 

The record is such there is every reason for concluding that hitherto 
recognition by Steleo has been recognition in form only, not in substance. By 
way of confirmation, it appears that Stelco’s present policy is to yield what it 
is forced to yield, and no more. On that basis, the relationship becomes an almost 
continuous trial of strength and .is not in reality collective bargaining. 

The Union desires to establish union-management relations in the Stelco 
plants on a constructive basis. ‘This turn for the better can be made possible 
only by a complete change of policy on the part of the company. If Stelco 
were to adopt the union shop, without reservation or qualification, it would go 
far towards convincing union members that a new era of co-operation and 
progress is about to begin. In view of past and present experience, the very 
least the Union could accept in Stelco plants is the Rand formula. 

Dosco’s policy at its Canadian Tube subsidiary in Montreal also indicates 
the necessity for a settlement of the union security issue. In that case the 
company has rejected the finding of a Board of Arbitration in favour of limited 


union security. Another Dosco subsidiary was involved in a serious strike at — 


Montreal some years ago when the company refused to recognize the union. 


It has already been said that union security is not a major issue in the 
basic steel plants of Algoma and Dosco. At Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney the 
overwhelming majority of workers already pay dues by way of voluntary 
check-off. The establishment of the union shop or the Rand formula at these 
plants would affect only an insignificant minority. It is desirable, however, 
that the same form of union security should prevail in all plants operated 
by the three companies, with all of whom the Union desires to establish and 
maintain good relations. 


APPENDICES 


1. Subsidiaries of Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Limited, organized 

by United Steelworkers of America:— 

Trenton Steel Works, Ltd., Trenton, N.S. 

Trenton Industries Ltd., Trenton, N.S. 

The Eastern Car Co., Ltd., Trenton, N.S. 

James Pender & Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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2. Plants of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, organized a United 
Steelworkers of America:— 


- 


Gananoque, Ont. 

Brantford, Ont. 

Hamilton, Ont. (3 plants) 
Toronto, Swansea Works.? 
Montreal, Que. 

Montreal, Notre Dame Works.? 


1A Petition for Certification in the Toronto Swansea Works is before the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 
2 Organization is proceeding in the Notre Dame Works, Montreal. 


OUTLINE OF War Lapour Boarps Decisions FOLLOWING SETTLEMENT OF 1943 
Sree. STRIKES 


_ (As set out in Union’s Brief to the National War Labour Board in an appeal 
heard April 11, 1946.) 


The Regional Board deemed it necessary to apply the test of “gross 
_ inequality or gross injustice” under P.C. 9384. Assuming that it was correct 
- to apply the test, the Union’s case is that the term “gross inequality or gross 
- injustice’ has been given both in this case and in a previous application, an 
' unduly narrow interpretation. Gross injustice or gross inequality may arise 
‘in many different ways and from many different circumstances and kinds of 
circumstances, and there is nothing whatever in the Order to suggest that 
such circumstances are necessarily confined within one plant or a department 
thereof. 
‘ In summary form, it may be stated that the gross injustice suffered by the 
affected members of Local 1064 consists in the lengthy and devious process by 
‘which the understanding, accord and agreement reached between their Union 
and the Government of Canada in January, 1943, has been in part fulfilled and 
‘in part frustrated, honoured with respect to certain members of the Union, and 
not honoured with respect to others. , 
That this should be the result of an agreement which was ‘reached only 
upon the strength of the most positive representations and commitments made 
on behalf of the Government of Canada by those authorized so to do, including 
- the Prime Minister, the Minister of Justice and Minister of Labour, is not only 
an unfortunate result: it constitutes an injustice which is all the more gross 
because the honour of the Government itself is involved and must be upheld. It 
is no answer to say that in the meantime orders in council amending previous 
orders in council have been passed; such amendments (designed to legislate for 
wage control generally) themselves form some of the circumstances giving rise 
to gross injustice so far as certain members of Local 1064 are concerned. 
: To understand the circumstances, it is necessary to review the chain of 

events leading up to the application initiated by Local 1064 on August 28, 1945. 
If the Board were to ignore or even neglect such events, it would be failing to 
consider the very circumstances upon which the claim of gross a tae: is 
founded. 

Commencing in September, 1941, before the effective date of the first wage- 
control order, the United Steelworkers, including their local Unions at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Sydney, Nova Scotia, sought a 55-cent base rate, 
exclusive of cost-of- living bonus. Their applications to the newly- created 
Regional War Labour Boards of Nova Scotia and Ontario were rejected in 
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the summer of 1942, and the Government of Canada appointed a Royal Com-_ 
mission, known as the Barlow Commission reported in January, 1943, recom- 
mending no increase in the base rate but certain other increases and adjustments, 
notably increases to the maintenance men. It is of interest to note here that 
this last recommendation, with respect to the maintenance men, was not imple- 
mented at the Sydney plant of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation until 
exactly three years later, January, 1946. 

Following the publication of the Barlow Renone a strike spontaneously 
and simultaneously closed the plants of the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation at Sydney. The strike 
lasted over two weeks and was ended only after the leaders of the Union and of 
both Local Unions had urged their members to return to work on the strength 
of assurances given them by or on behalf of the Government of Canada. 

Without such assurance, it is certain that the strike would have lasted 
much longer, and the assurances would not have been accepted if the Govern- 
ment spokesmen had not been emphatic in insisting that the undertakings of 
the government be relied upon, an emphasis which Union leaders in their turn. 
communicated to Local Unions. 

During the discussions which preceded the settlement of the strike, the first 
proposal made by the Prime Minister, made in the presence of representatives of 
the Union and of both Companies, was that the basic steel industry be designated 
as national employer. This had been one of the major objectives of the Union 
since 1941, linked to the objective of a common base rate of 55 cents per hour. 
Subsequently the Prime Minister also proposed a base rate of 55 cents per hour 
at both plants, inclusive of cost-of-living bonus, a proposal which was rejected. 
In later discussions the Government, represented by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, proposed a common minimum earnings rate of 55 cents per hour, to be 
established by order in council. Is was represented that since these proposals 
established minimum earnings at the same levels in both plants and since the 
industry was to be designated a national employer, the Union and its members 
‘would no longer be obliged to contend with varying differentials between Ontario 
and Nova Scotia and various inconsistent decisions by Regional Boards. It was 
further represented to the Union that the new 55-cent rate was a minimum 
and that by having recourse to a re-constituted National Board, the Union’s 
wage objectives would be achieved. It was on the basis of representations such 
as these that the strike was settled. 

At that time, namely, in January, 1943, neither the base rate nor the cost-of- 
living bonus was the same at the two plants—there were entirely illogical 
differences which constituted one of the principal reasons for the strike. 

At Algoma the base rate was 454 cents per hour and the bonus 5 cents per 
hour, totalling 504 cents. 

At Sydney the base rate was 434 cents per hour and the bonus 9 cents per 
hour, totalling 524 cents. 

For a number of years, both before and during the war, the total labour rate 
paid at Sydney had generally been higher than that paid at Algoma. 

Order in Council P.C. 689, passed for the purpose of giving effect to the 
settlement of the steel strike, referred certain terms to the Minister of Labour and 
others to the re-constituted National War Labour Board for implementation. 
The Board, by its decision of March 31, 1948, saw fit to repudiate the Govern- 
ment’s promise that steel would be designated a national employer. The Board 
recognized that common rates were implicit in the settlement, recognized that 
the 55-cent rate was only a minimum, and directed that the new base rate 
should be the same at both plants, 50 cents, and that the new bonus should be — 
the same at both plants, 9 cents, making a total, at both plants, of 59 cents. 
However, by referring most other matters back to the Regional Boards, contrary 
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to the intent and meaning of the whole settlement, the door was opened to the 


piecemeal destruction of the principles upon which agreement had been reached. 
The Union was successful in preventing another strike as a result of the 
decision of March 31, 1948, but never accepted it as a valid interpretation of 


what had been agreed upon. The second branch of the Union’s application was 


filed at the Board’s request, but never actually presented, and it was decided 
by the Board on September 9, 19438, without hearing argument. By that- 
decision, the Board— 


(a) Awarded 64 cent increases to Sydney workers whose rates (prior to 
-March 31, 1943) were in excess of 433 cents per hour. _ 
(6) Awarded 44 cent increases to Algoma workers whose rates (prior to 
March 31, 1948) were in excess of 454 cents per hour. 
—retroactive to March 23, 1948. 


This decision restored the previous differentials within each plant and 
preserved the principle of parity as between the two plants. 


In the meantime, however, the Steel Company of Canada had applied to 
the Ontario Regional Board for authority to increase its base rate to a total of 
644 cents per hour. The Board, which one year earlier had refused any increase 
to the Algoma workers above a total of 504 cents, now saw fit to permit an 
increase to 644 cents for labour at the Steel Company of Canada Works. 
This was in July, 1943, at a time when the United Steelworkers of America 
were not yet the recognized bargaining agency for the employees of the Steel 
Company of Canada, as they were for those of Algoma and the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Company. Thus the Stee! Company of Canada, without notice to the 
Union which was at that very time, by due process of law, seeking recognition 
in its plants, requested and obtained within a few days the objective which 
the Union in other plants had been striving for two years to reach. The increases 
at Hamilton were made known a few days before the Ontario general election of 
1943 and while an application for certification by Local 1005 of the United Steel- 
workers was pending in the Ontario Labour Court. In the face of experiences 
such as these, it would have been difficult indeed to convince the steelworkers at 
Algoma or Sydney that the Regional Board was inspired only by single-minded 
devotion to the maintenance of wage and price controls. 

In conformity with its policy of exploring all peaceable avenues of settle- 
ment, the Union made application to the Regional Board, shortly after the 
Hamilton decision, on behalf of Local 2251, the Algoma Local, for precisely the 
same wage increase as had been granted to the Hamilton workers. By its 
decisions of March 30 and April 15, 1944, the Board directed Algoma to increase 
the base rate to 644 cents, inclusive of the cost of living bonus, but declined to 
give increases to other workers, as it had done in the case of the Steel Company 
of Canada. It is not necessary to comment on the logic of this decision, because 
the National Board, on appeal, by its decision of March 9, 1945, ordered certain 
increases on a sliding scale, for workers at higher levels than the base rate. 


Application was also made on behalf of Local 1064 to the Nova Scotia 
Regional Board for precisely the same increases as those which had been awarded 
to the Hamilton Workers. This application was, on November 17, 1944, wholly 
rejected by the Nova Scotia Board. An appeal was argued before the National 
Board in January, 1945. The decision dismissing that appeal was not issued 
until June 14, 1945. 


The eventual effect of these decisions ‘was to fix the base rate of the Steel 
Company of Canada and the Algoma Steel Corporation, at 644 cents, and the 
base rate of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation at 594 cents, or 5 cents 
less. Thus the Sydney workers who for many years received a higher base 
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rate than Algoma’s now find themselves with a rate 5 cents lower than other 
steelworkers and considerably lower than the minimum: rate for coal miners 
in the same district. . 

Between January, 1945, and June, 1945, there were several important 
developments, which materially affected the case for the labour and production 
workers at Sydney, and serve to emphasize the gross injustice which has been 
done to them. . 

The first was the differentials decision of the National Board on March 9, 
already mentioned. This decision partially restored the differentials within 
the plant at Algoma disturbed by the Ontario Board’s decision of March and 
April, 1944. It meant that in addition to the 644 cent rate for Algoma labour, all 
other production workers up to the 90-cent level received increases. Thus 
practically all Algoma production workers were placed at higher levels than 
people doing the same work at Sydney. Unlike workers on the base rate, 
production workers in the higher brackets at Algoma in former years generally 


enjoyed better rates than workers doing the same or comparable work at Sydney, 


as was revealed in evidence adduced before the Barlow Commission in October 
and November, 1942. The 1945 decisions further increased the disparity between 
this group of workers at Algoma and the corresponding group at Sydney— 
the production groups, that is to say, in occupational classifications above the 
level of the base rate. 

A second development affecting large groups at both plants also occurred in 
1945, and served to aggravate the disparities from which the production workers 
suffer. Arising out of P.C. 689 and surveys authorized by the National Board, 
both Algoma and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, by decisions dated 
May 38rd, 1945, were directed to implement the recommendations of the Ley 
Reports with respect to maintenance men. 

Maintenance men constituted 20 per cent or more of the working force in 
both plants. Their occupations, as recommended by the Barlow Report, were 
classified and evaluated with a view to establishing the appropriate tradesmen’s 
rates consistent with prevailing tradesmen’s rates in other industries. In the 
result most maintenance men have received substantial and long overdue in- 
creases. The fact that their wages have now been established at appropriate 
levels in both plants on a basis of parity provides a sharp contrast to the position 
of the production workers. At Sydney it has created a new body of anomalies 
as between maintenance men and production men: the former enjoy parity with 
their fellow-workers at Algoma; the latter do not. It is difficult to understand 
what defence there can be for such inequitable discrimination or how it can be 
described as anything other than gross injustice. This is no reflection on the 
maintenance men, who have only received, after three years, their just. deserts 
as recommended by the Barlow Commission, but to do justice to one group 
need not entail injustice to another. 

The third development which occurred between January and June, 1945, 
was the publication of the Dawson Report. References to that document in the 
union’s application, already quoted, illustrate the far-reaching consequences of 


any measures of discrimination which impose lower standards upon Nova Scotians — 


than those in other parts of Canada. The company, in argument before the 
Regional Board, denied the relevance of the Dawson Report or the facts and 
circumstances dealt with therein. If, however, genuine consideration is to be 
given to the question of gross injustice or inequality, it will be necessary to 
examine just such authoritative evidence as the Dawson Report and the facts 
and circumstances therein discussed with respect to the Nova Scotia‘ population, 
of which the Sydney Steelworkers are a. part. 

The report makes it clear that Nova Scotia as a whole, and its steel industry 
in particular, is suffering from that double standard whereby a disproportionately 
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large share of the nation’s capital and income expenditures are made in the 


central provinces. 


There is nothing in P.C. 9384 to suggest that it is to be used to maintain 


: the double standard. There was nothing in P.C. 689 to justify it; on the contrary, 


by drawing no distinctions between Ontario and Nova Scotia, and by providing 
for the recognition of the steel industry as a national employer, P.C. 689 moved 
toward the establishment of a single standard. It is submitted that the legis- 
lative sanction given to the single standard by order-in-council deserves more 
weight than the departures from the single standard which have been made from 
time to time by various boards. 

A fourth and important development occurred after the decision of the 


National Board was issued on June 14th, 1945. The National Board, by a supple- 


mentary Finding and Direction dated October 12th, 1945, directed that certain 
increases and other benefits be granted to employees of Dominion Coal Company 
Limited (Cape Breton and Springhill Mines), Acadia Coal Company Limited 
and Old Sydney Collieries Limited. It is calculated that in the result the said 
employees received a datal rate of $5.67 or 70-9 cents per hour for an eight-hour 
day. 

Upon the hearing of the present application before the Regional Board, it 
was argued on behalf of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited that 
there were no new circumstances to justify a departure from the previous de- 
cisions of the Regional Board on November 18th, 1944, and the National Board 
on June 14th, 1945. It can be seen, however, that, as has been recited, there 
were at least four important developments after January, 1945, regarding which 
the appellant had no opportunity to make representations to either the Regional 
Board or the National Board in connection with the previous application. All 
such developments supplement and complete the pattern by which production 


_ workers at Sydney are made the victims of discrimination in the matter of wage 


rates :— 


(a) As between themselves and other production workers at Sault Ste. Marie 
and Hamilton; 

(6b) As between themselves and maintenance workers in their own plant at 
Sydney ; 

(c) As between themselves and coal miners in the same district who are 
employed, directly or indirectly, by the same company. 


The company has repeatedly pleaded inability to pay in justification for 
a wage differential between Nova Scotia and Central Canada. At the 1944 
hearing before the Regional Board, the Company produced a financial statement 
purporting to show that the operations at the Sydney Steel Plant in 1943 were 
carried on at such a heavy loss that it became necessary for the Dominion Govern- 
ment to subsidize the Company to the extent of more than $10,000,000. If such 
enormous losses represented a complete and faithful picture of the Company’s 
position, any Board would naturally conclude that the Company’s post-war 
prospects were not encouraging. Members of the Regional Board at the time 
indicated that they attached great importance to such evidence. 

In November, 1945, however, the Secretary of State made a Return to an 


_ Order of the House of Commons showing the Order in Council and agreements 


under which assistance has been granted to the company. From that return, 
which speaks for itself, it is clear that a large part of the enormous losses were 
not losses in the operation of the steel plant itself, but losses in transporting 
Wabana ore by sea, losses from the abnormally high costs due solely to wartime 
conditions and enemy action at sea. It was obviously necessary that such losses 
should be borne by the Dominion, and it is equally obvious that such losses from 
enemy action and other wartime conditions at sea do not and will not occur in 
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peace-time. Indeed, it is a fair assumption that when the company’s lost ore 
carriers are replaced by modern and more economical carriers, its transportation ~ 
costs will be less than in pre-war days. 

It should be added that other losses suffered by the Company in 1943 and 
1944 are attributable to wartime conditions and can be overcome in peace-time. 
Wartime demand, for example, necessitated the operation of both the old and 
the new open hearth furnaces. The former are not regarded as economical for 
peace-time operation. 

It is not disputed that the company has to contend with metallurgical and 
other problems of a serious character, but there is no steel-making operation 
anywhere in the world free from such disabilities, and an exaggerated account 
of the company’s problems provides no sound basis for the theory that the 
company’s employees should be paid less than the employees of the company’s 
competitors. The company could not expect to obtain a lower rate of bank 
interest than its competitors by pleading special difficulties; it is no more 
rational for the company to pay lower wages upon the same plea. 

Notwithstanding the firm conviction that the understanding and accord 
reached with the Dominion Government in January, 1948, was not fully imple- 
mented under P.C. 689 as interpreted by certain subsequent decisions, the United 
Steelworkers of America and the Local Unions concerned have faithfully 
sought to proceed by regular channels towards the substantial realization of 
what was agreed upon, even though it be long delayed. It is submitted that the 
present appeal offers an opportunity, and perhaps the last opportunity, to 
rectify the gross injustice and gross inequality under which the production 
workers at Sydney have laboured. 

February 22, 1946 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


The national program of the Union on wages, hours of work, vacations 
with pay and union security was established by the policy conference held in 
Quebec City, October, 1944. 

The Union first submitted the program in its entirety to The Steel Company 
of Canada in Hamilton early in January, 1946. 

The campaign was really launched at a meeting in Hamilton when the 
National Advisory Committee was constituted on February 2, 1946. Shortly 
thereafter the Union joined the National Wage Coordinating Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Negotiations with The Steel Company of Canada in Hamilton failed and 
the Union applied under P.C.. 1003 for intervention to conclude an agreement. 
In due course a Board of Conciliation was established under authority of the 
Minister of Labour. This Board began its hearings in Hamilton on April 8. It 
adjourned on April 10 to meet again on April 24. It then adjourned to allow 
time for the parties to negotiate on wages and hours of work. 

The Union and The Steel Company of Canada met several times for this 
purpose, but no progress could be made. This was reported to the Board of 
Conciliation on May 7. The Board thereupon decided to cease further direct 
activity and stand by, making itself available if required at some future date. 
An interim report was subsequently made by the Board, leaving aside the major 
issues in dispute. 

On May 8, 1946, the. Union met representatives of the Algoma Steel Corpor- 
ation in Toronto to discuss wages and hours of work. The Company made 
no effort and nothing was accomplished. 

The Union then went to Sydney on May 21st to discuss the issues with 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. As in the case of Algoma Steel Corpor- 
ation, the Company made no offers and negotiations were fruitless. 
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The National Advisory Committee of the Union met in Toronto on June 
9 to decide on a future program to be followed and postpone strike action. All 
- other efforts having failed, the Minister of Labour appointed a Commissioner 
under P.C. 4020 on June 11 to report within thirty days. The commissioner met 
Union representatives several times privately but no meeting of the parties 
was held until June 28, some seventeen days after the appointment of the 
- commissioner. 

On June 29, the National Advisory Committee of the Union met in Toronto. 
‘The Committee issued a statement to the effect that it would again meet in 
Hamilton on July 11 and that if satisfactory progress towards a settlement 
was not made by noon of July 12, the National Director would iv authorized 
to give appropriate notice at that time to the three companies that strike action 
would be taken shortly thereafter. 

The Commissioner met the National Negotiating Committee of the Union 
and the Algoma Steel Corporation in Sault Ste. Marie, July 4, 5, and 6. 

On July 8 and 9, the commissioner met The Steel Company of Canada and 
the Union in Hamilton. 

On July 11 and 12, the commissioner met the Dominion Steel and Coal 
- Corporation and the Union in Montreal. 

July 10, the Federal Government appointed a Controller and three deputy 
controllers for three of the plants of the companies involved. 
| July 11 and 12, The National Advisory Committee of the Union met in 
Hamilton. The hour of noon July 12 having passed, the Union dispatched 
_ identical telegrams to the three companies advising work would cease by 7.00 
a.m. Monday, July 15 in the three basic plants at “Hamilton, Ontario; Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The Union offered to co- operate 
with the companies In maintaining plant and equipment. 

During the period outlined above, for some time previously, the Union had 
been conducting negotiations with Canadian Tube and Steel Company, a subsi- 
diary of Dominion Steel Company of Canada, namely, Canada Works in 
- Hamilton, and St. Henri Works, Montreal, and Lachine Works, Lachine. Little 
if any progress towards a settlement has been accomplished in these instances. 


ALGOMA. STEEL CORPORATION, LTD. 
FINANCIAL POSITION 


Beginning with the outbreak of war in 1939, a vast expansionary program 
was undertaken at Algoma. This was in co-operation with the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada. Most of the funds for this undertaking were supplied 
by that Government. The total amount of money allocated by the Government 
was in the neighbourhood of $21,000,000. 

- The funds were spent on building a new battery of coke ovens, a blast 
furnace, a 44-inch blooming mill, a 25-inch billet mill and the installation of 
additional crane facilities. The company operates certain of this new equipment 
under lease from the Dominion Government. | 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, was incorporated under the laws of the 
Province of Ontario on December 12, 1934, to acquire all the assets and under- 
takings ofa company of the same name which conducted a business established 
in 1901. The company’s properties comprise a completely integrated plant. for 
the manufacture of iron and steel. This has been maintained in a condition 
to meet all prospective demands on a competitive basis. 

The property includes 2,300 acres of land at Sault Ste. Marie with four 
miles of waterfront. The plant includes four blast furnaces owned and one 
leased, twelve open hearth furnaces, bessemer converter facilities, blooming 
mills, billet mills, a rail and structural shape mill, merchant mills, a grinding ball 
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mill, seven tin plate and sheet mills, 158 coke ovens owned and 86 leased, a by- 
product plant, a power plant, iron and steel foundries, docks, unloading bridges 
and four fuel oil storage tanks. | { 

Algoma has a number of wholly-owned subsidiaries. They are: (1) 
Algoma Ore Properties, Ltd., an Ontario corporation mining iron ore in Northern _ 
Ontario, rougly 120 miles from Sault Ste. Marie; (2) ‘Cannelton Coal and Coke — 
Company and (3) Lake Superior Coal Company, both West Virginia corpora- 
tions mining coal in West Virginia, United States of America; (4) Fiborn 
Limestone Company, a Michigan corporation owning limestone and dolomite 
quarries in the State of Michigan, United States of America; (5) Algoma 
Steel Products Company Limited, a Manitoba corporation; (6) Algoma 
Tramways Limited, an Ontario corporation. The company also controls The 
Southern Algoma Railway Company, an Ontario company. | 

Algoma carries on the business of coke, pig-iron and steel making. Its chief 
steel products consist of rails, structurals, including sheet piling, merchant mill 
steels and special alloy steels. Its coke capacity is 1,250,000 net tons annually. 
Associated with the Company’s coke business is a modern by-product and 
chemical plant, producing benzol, toluol, xylol, solvent R, naphthalene, ammo- 
nium sulphate, virgin tar and coke-oven gas. Much of the latter is sold for 
domestic purposes in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Algoma’s pig-iron capacity is 1,000,000 net tons annually and its steel 
capacity 800,000 net tons of ingots annually. Its rolling mills consist of .a 
44-inch blooming mill, a 25-inch continuous billet mill, a 35-inch blooming mill, 

a 30-inch rail mill which also rolls various structural shapes, and 18-inch and 
12-inch merchant mills. 

Algoma Ore Properties Limited has mined and treated 700,000 gross tons of 
ore yearly in recent years. Ore reserves at the Helen Mine are now estimated 
at over 100,000,000 tons. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized Outstanding 
First; Martgare Bonds ee. ee 9s ole. wo a MR cg eet $6, 000, 000 
5% convertible;bonds due Now 711948. io coll ee ae Ri SS AA seine eee ck ae epee (4)$1,523,400 
5% preferred/stocks;‘par value. $100). a ee eee Ma i Ere 27,000 (2) 17,152 shs. 
Common‘steck, no par Valiuo ine Hal hee ee aN Se ea Re a 1,000,000 shs. (%) 412,700 shs. 


stock. 
(*)Carried on books at $10,274,500 or approximately $25.00 per share. 


LONG TERM RECORD ‘ 
7 Earned Per Share 
Years Wade Apeao aoe pee 

eaten’ anaes Pref. Common 
$ $ $ ets. $  ~=6 cts 
TA ee cie ieai t LN Uel anager RS SH ea LAP URN AS icc hia g Ciao 3,501, 617 Pabhesubos 68 84 2 48 
TO ee ATMA Ie be EH MGLTRTAE ra irae USI ANT NCA MTL a Nok aa HAA tier SH Ni 4,198,399 . 1,057,796 59 40 Verse 
BCS 7 ie es RM aA NR Ee eM Ur Fi Pe UE 3, 856, 422 846, 803 40 72 1 80 
1 OP as ARERR BeOS NS PUR US rape es hay ae NAW YAO gee 2,626, 788 414, 444 19 78 0 75 
OAD Si keel Suez ah th sl ST UNDA AMS ny Aa AIM te ot ME 2,561,307 911,816 43 51. 1 96 
OE ieee ATM Sy an hs ante at EGR MPN an adhe ea ia) ts Wy 1,900,425 780, 240 35 44 ie ays 
DRE E18 Se Sl eal a Me OL ARR OES Oi Petits IAL ere SH Dt IY 983, 000 227 , 432 10 33 0 29 
DISS Oe cas aah. las! Mash iaaapet Me Rll SES das An Saale Cs 1,417,670 641, 255 29 13 1 30 
1 bY. ¥ Mates AMM Aaa Tae als Ait- Ai MIDE Gh a RU RR ON Fy of Ua 813,781 189, 923 8 63 0 20 
ATL Fo GA Ra Maen ae es EEN aye) RN aR MON VAN UR AW 2 SAL oh 1, 264, 142 541,814 22 41. 1 06 


(x) Based on shares outstanding at year-end. 
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. COMPARATIVE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1939-1945 
1939 1945 
PERN G PRIS INTOLINO oo oot Sa) ee Ae rh ore ue cia WAT eRe elie Me NN peat $ 983, 000 $ $3, 501, 977 
Depreciation.......... SUT ha N PMan Uy Na ntact) eT EL: alt Mr ah 566, 828 1,055,617 
iByoverer csheye led Byars hold Bek rrey ercqehe Poulin tha NA Mayr eed Ad a/R) A a iC oA A a 131,771 162, 087 
PED TI OP LALOR sehr eRe ak ich, die ce Niece Mead aa yf ata 56, 969 1,172,141 
PE MEPENCOITIIO 8.) et eke ean ee te Cie Vice hig Reg LOLS Rip late Sarah 227 , 432 1 Fee Wy O20 Bs P 
PERO OC PILOT Oe ciate dict wi nea hie G16 he eel lal satdeg utah e aM Mia ea 6 a oe canplaraten’ 87,385 
PIB Y GAR Uji Wh tee eee, oe canines Ma 0 aye 227,432 1,024, 747 
1 ad OLE MS Tg OF EYE AOA TR A A DR oe ANA a ea aR ie as nN a 1,372,992 5, 193, 624 
rot ANG OSs DAlAnce, suaw creat heats n/apeitis Ae eye iey $ 1,600, 424 (x) - $6,118,371 


(x) After appropriating $100,000 reserve for contingencies. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30 
19389 AND 1945 


AssETs— 1939 1945 
Bete CALTON TASSELS eae eee Ne eee eae ee eae cua gees $ 6,312,795 $ 14,873,591 
TRGVANGOS LO SUDSICIATICRS Lh asics Ags me ae ae hades (e oe ly ag 607, 100 313, 647 
si estImen tsi! SU DSICIATICS. pOUCE sec e oEe cike e ikuae eee epee 1,069, 525 1, 093, 428 
Prepayments and Deferred Charges...............0..0..005. 126, 637 231,544 
PePORET hy OA COOUNUS 22 iC Snl ee Wes ANC UN rer UI ai Dc MAM one haa (a) 15,423,216 (b) 17,102,700 
SEAYOAE A BSCE ics Hie toa ee Tied eRe oR Les lid cag ete by ed ota $ 23, 539, 273 $ 33,614,910 


(a) After depreciation reserve of $2,118,694. 
(b) After depreciation reserve of $10,670,638. 


LIABILITIES 
BROval CHTTON GE MIAMI LICaen aah oe cay ck eRe ai eat my ee oa $ 1, 283,728 $ 5, 782, 458 
WoRKING CaprTat Position 
1939 1945 
SCUTPENT ABSEDS oes ain bills rouwnicis Med: Ue eats made sladar Ail. KN hens $ 6,312,795 $ 14,873,591 
TN Ge, KAN BREW g sV8 7 2 MRAM ot aban WN he AY Rares ae NM gra ad A a 1, 283, 728 5, 782, 458 
BNO GVWR RMI? COMDACAD (01 0) iL ee rik) fy Be ee aay ory $5, 029, 067 $ 9,091, 133 
Sarre ts UO re ei twirl cea MTU eA OND Ay ea ils 4-9 tol 2-6 tol 


The foregoing table shows the effect of the wartime expansionary program 
on Algoma’s earning power. No data is available to show how much the 
company pays the Dominion Government for rental and usage of that part 
of the new equipment still theoretically retained by the Government. But 
there is enough to show the extent to which Algoma profits therefrom. 

It is known that sales were approximately $10 million in 1989, and were 
in the neighbourhood of $30 million in 1945. Algoma reported sales in 1945 
were substantially in excess of 1944 and were the largest in the company’s 
history. It was also reported that special depreciation on plant purchased for 
war purposes was completed. In that event, the greatly increased earnings now 
will be available for dividends and other expenses as they arise. 

In 1945 depreciation taken was $1,055,617 as compared with $2,267,296 
in 1944. From 1939 to 1945 depreciation reserve rose from $2,118,694 to 
$10,670,738, an increase of over 400 per cent. In the same period, property 
-account, before depreciation reserve, rose from $17,541,910 to $27,863,438. 
This is an increase of $10,321,528, or 59 per cent. Total net assets increased 
‘by $10 million in the same period. 

A surplus of $1,372,992 at the end of business in 1938 had become $6,118,371 
at the end of 1945. Working capital rose from $5 million in 1939 to $8 million 
in 1945. — 

Algoma’s estimated production for sale in 1946 is approximately 600,000 
tons of steel ingots. Most of this production will be used by the company to 
manufacture the variety of products listed above. 

If the average price increase was $6 a ton, the additional income to Algoma 
would be roughly $3,650,000. The requests of the company’s employees for 
wages to provide a health and decency standard of living would amount to no 
more than one-half of this additional income. The financial position of the 
company would in no way be adversely affected. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
COMPANY PROPERTIES AND SUBSIDIARIES 


The Company was incorporated with Dominion charter on June 9, 1910, 
to acquire, as from July 1 of that year, the business and outstanding capital 
stocks and bonds of the Hamilton Steel & Iron Co., Ltd.; the Montreal Rolling 
Mills Co.; Canada Screw Co., Ltd.; Dominion Wire Mie. Co., Ltd.; Canada 
Belt & Nut Co., Ltd.; Western Wire & Nail Co., Ltd. The enterprise now has 
ten plants, three in Hamilton, three in Montreal (including one at Lachine) 
and one each at Gananoque, London, Brantford and Toronto. 

In 1918 the company acquired 1,617 acres of coal lands in the United 
States at a cost of slightly over $1,000,000. Those holdings were subsequently 
consolidated with those of two of.the largest American concerns. ‘The result 
was that Steleco obtained a one-third interest in 4,488 acres of coal lands in one 
block. 

During 1926 the company acquired an interest in a new iron ore property, 
the Volunteer Mines. At December, 1938, coal and ore properties in which the ~ 
company owned an interest were: Mather Colleries, Pennsylvania; Plymouth 
Mining Company, Michigan; Heyt Mining Company, Michigan.* ‘These prop- 
erties furnish over half of the company’s ore requirements and are paid for on. 
a royalty basis. In recent years the company’s plants have been constantly 
extended and modernized. This has included the construction of a new ore 
dock at Hamilton, where supplies of ore have been received direct by water 
since the opening of the new Welland Canal in 1981. 

In 1942 Steleo acquired a one-third interest in the Balkan Mining Com- 
pany, owning the Danube-Orwell Mine, Mesabi Range, on advantageous terms, 
payable over an extended period. This was to supplement ore reserves, then 
being more rapidly reduced due to the higher rate of ore consumption resulting 
from increased blast furnace capacity. 

In 1942, a wholly-owned subsidiary, Ontario Forgings, Limited, was 
organized to design, equip and operate an entirely new plant on behalf of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. The plant produced shell forgings. The 
entire cost of the construction of this plant was assumed by the Dominion 
Government, which owns the plant. This was a profitable bargain for Stelco 
and its shareholders. The Dominion assumed the total cost of construction of — 
the plant, and the company assumed all the profit of its operation. 

In 1941 plant additions made by the company included an 875-ton daily 
capacity blast furnace, with supplementary blowing and boiler capacity and a 
150-ton open hearth furnace with crane and added soaking pits. These addi- 
tions were financed with the aid of a $4,150,000 advance, again by the Dominion 
Government. : 

In this connection Mr. Ross McMaster, company President, stated in his 
report to the shareholders in 1942: “Your directors anticipate that it will be 
covered by charges for special depreciation. over a period of three years.” Of 
course Mr. McMaster was merely being cautious; probably no one ever. 
doubted that Steleco would get the plant additions free, And so-it was; the 
$4,150,000 was written off out of profits in three years. The added capacity 
remains for profit-making in future years. 

The company considering all of its plants, is engaged in all branches of 
steel production. The principal,products manufactured include basic, malleable 
and foundry pig iron, blooms, billets, wire rods, bars, angles, plough beams, 
agricultural shapes, and concrete reinforcing bars of rolled steel; blue annealed, 
black, galvanized, copper bearing and copper bearing galvanized. sheets; track 
fastenings consisting of angle bars, tie plates, track bolts, spikes, tie rods and 


* James Mining Company, Michigan; and Palmer Mining Company, Michigan. 
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“S$” tie steel; drop forgings, consisting of carriage hardware, automobile and 
special light forgings; bolts and nuts, washers; spikes and rivets; pole line 
hardware; iron and steel pipe, wire products: nails; staples and tacks: screws; 
lead products and horseshoes, toe and heel calks: traffic markers; fencing and 
accessories; steel plate; tin plate, specialized products. 

The company also produces furnace, foundry and domestic coke, and 
_ by-products including coal tar, sulphate of ammonia, benzol, toluol and solvent 
naphtha. 

According to company reports, the second stage of its program of expan- 
sion is under way. Hot and cold strip mills are being installed to increase 

production and add to the variety of types of sheets manufactured, as well as to 

furnish black plate for tinning in the plant, which has been ‘operating on 
purchased material. In addition to this, a six-stand 56” hot strip finishing mill 
is being added to the plate mill erected in 1941. The strip mill will have an 
annual capacity of three te four hundred thousand tons of rolled strip and sheets. 

The addition of cold reducing mills will complete the expansionary program. 
Completion of the plans will help to utilize the increased steel-making capacity 
installed during the war. It was also said to be a means of providing postwar 
employment. Besides the hot strip mill expenditure at Hamilton Works, hot 
tinning capacity was also increased. At Canada and Notre Dame Works addi- 
tions have been made to nail and bolt producing machinery. 


SreLco’s WARTIME GROWTH 


From the survey of the company’s physical resources let us now turn to an 
examination of its financial position. For that purpose we have taken the last 
three years before the war, including 1939, and compared them with three full 
war years, 1942 to 1944 inclusive. Increases, absolute and per centum, at the 
end of business, 1944, over the end of business, 1939, will also be shown. 
Profits, dividends, depreciation, surplus, working. capital and other out- 
standing features will all be found in the appendices attached to this survey. 
These figures show conclusively the tremendous growth in the financial strength 
of the company. They also show, as we suggested at the beginning, that Stelco 
can meet. the requests of the steelworkers without the slightest inconvenience. 

The meaning of some of the increases to the company, the shareholders and 
the employees we will attempt to explain, at least in part, in the following 
- paragraphs. 


DEPRECIATION 


Depreciation should be set up for all purposes on a basis of cost to the 
purchaser. It is the allowance for wear and tear or diminution in value through 
the use of plant and equipment by the owner while producing income. The 
allowance, therefore, must be based on the cost of such plant and equipment. 
The purpose is to allow the owner to deduct each year an adequate portion of the 
capital which he has invested in this equipment so that, at the end of its useful 
life, he will have a fund equal to the amount he originally invested. That this 
is so has been decided by the Privy Courcil in London, England, 1938, in the 
case of the Pioneer Laundry and Dry Cleaners, Limited vs. the Minister of 
National Revenue. 3 

The Steel Company of Canada has, in our opinion, set up what represents 
in part a duplication of reserves for depreciation, one section being under the 
heading, Furnace Relining and Rebuilding Reserves, known as Operating 
Reserves, and the other a General Reserve for Depreciation. 

For this purpose the assets of the company must be divided into two classi- 
fications—first, assets depreciated through Rebuilding Reserves and, second, net 
assets subject to General Depreciation. 
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The Operating or Rebuilding Reserves are charged as part of the cost of © 


= Fie ee ale 


products sold by being included in the cost of production, and the General Reserve — 


- is deducted from Total Income. Hence it will be seen that repairs to, and the | 
relining and rebuilding of, furnaces and other equipment which are actually 


4 


depreciated by increased production are charged against these Rebuilding — 


Reserves. 
It will also be seen that the portion of the company’s equipment which will 


be worn out or used up at a rate greater than the normal rate of depreciation is — 


that portion which is classified as Assets depreciated through Rebuilding Reserves. 
It is on these assets that the company is justified in taking a rate of depreciation 
greater than the rate taken in previous years when production was lower. The 


company has taken this increased rate of depreciation and has charged against 


the accumulated reserves for this purpose all its relining and rebuilding, etc. 
But, at December 31, 1944, there was still an unused surplus in this reserve of 
$3,238,167. 00. 


It cannot be claimed by the company that the assets subject to General 


Depreciation are affected by increased production nearly as much as are the > 


assets depreciated through Rebuilding Reserves. Twice the tonnage could be put 
through the plants and the increase in tonnage would affect the latter assets 
materially but would have almost no effect insofar as deterioration on general 


buildings, structures, etc., is concerned. These come under the assets subject. 


to General Depreciation. 


General Depreciation taken by the company in 1939 was $1,585,399.00 on 
total assets of $49,746,646.00, or 3-19 per cent. In 1940 general depreciation 
taken by the company was $1, 969,872.00 on total assets of $54,079,528.00, or 


3°64 per cent. In 1944, Stelco’s total fixed assets were $68,639 272.00. From this . 


deduct the special plant sum of $4,150,000 .00 to which reference has already been 


made, while pointing out that special depreciation was allowed for this account. 


This leaves fixed assets of $64,489,272.00. Depreciation on this at the company’s 
established rate of 3:64 per cent would be $2,347,409.00. But the company 
actually took $3,602,134.00, or an excess of $1,254,725.00. By this latter amount, 
therefore, the company has understated its 1944 profit. 

Some question may arise as to what constitutes a standard rate of depreci- 
ation for the iron and steel industry. The answer is to be found in a statement 
made some years ago by an Official of the Algoma Steel Corporation. The 
statement is contained in an affidavit made by W. G. Franz, then Vice-President 
and Director of the Algoma Company, and reads as follows: “I am a member 
of the British Iron and Steel Institute and of the American Iron and Steel Institute 

. that in arriving at the sum of $16,500,000.00 (the assets of the company) 


referred to in the preceding paragraph, I have taken the average rate of depreci-— 


ation at 2-615 per cent per annum, although the standard average rate applied 
to steel plants and equipment of a similar nature is 3:5 per cent per annum.” 

This means that Stelco not only had special depreciation for its wartime 
additions and took depreciation for Rebuilding and Relining, but also took over- 
all depreciation at a rate in excess of what has. been stated to be a standard 
average for the industry. 

Further, as may be seen from the tables attached, depreciation taken by 
the company in 1944 was over $2 million in excess of 1939, an increase of 127 
per cent in five years. The total depreciation reserve at the end of 1944 was 
nearly $18 million greater than at the end of 1939, an increase of 69 per cent. 


The total amount in this reserve stood at $43,743,232 00 against fixed assets of — 


$68,639,272 . 00. 
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Surptus Account 


In addition to the two types of depreciation taken annually by the company, 
as explained above, Stelco has built up three other types of reserve. These 
reserve accounts have remained stationary for at least ten years and were brought 
_ about by charges against operating profits in former years. That these charges 
were not justified is borne out by the fact that the reserve accounts have not bee 
_ used or have not changed since 1935. These accounts are as follows: e 


Reserve for betterments and replacements ............-eeeeeees $1,829,674 00 
PLOSeUVermOre ULexi NST Aaneeinlne ai eae we Seat Eten ey waiter yas 200,000 00 
Reserve lor COnLMimencies ys VU A? Clue amie USN Ue SS 558,999 00 


$2,588,673 00 

In addition to these unjustified and unused reserves, the unused balance 
- in the Reserve for Rebuilding and Relining Furances amounts to $3,288,166 .00 
at December 31, 1944. Of this amount, the sum of $1,991,162.00 has been 
carried forward unused since December 31, 1935. In our opinion, at least this 
amount represents excessive depreciation taken on this account in prior years, 
and this amount, together with the other unused reserve accounts of $2,588,673 .00 
_ shown above, would add $4,579,835.00 to the Surplus Account of $29,933,244 .00 
as shown by the company at December 31, 1944, making the Surplus Account 
- actually $34,513,079.00. This, of course, is without taking into consideration the 
_ millions of dollars in the hidden reserve created by the over-depreciation of fixed 
- assets we have noted previously. 

Even excluding the hidden reserves which should be declared as surplus 
- the increase in surplus shown by the company has been substantial. In 1939 
_ the figure of this account was shown as $18,651,040.00. At the close of business 
1944, this sum had risen to $29,933,244.00, an increase of $11,282,204.00, or 
_ 60 per cent in five years. 

i _ Total reserves and surplus, again excluding the hidden sums we have 
- indicated, stood at $80,390,014.00 at December 31, 1944, an increase of $30,845,- 
_ 254.00, or 62 per cent, over 1939. 


EARNINGS PER SHARE, Book VALUE AND DivipDEND REcorD 


The outstanding common stock of the company was 460,000 shares at 
December 31, 1944. It is listed on the company’s books as having a value of 
$11,500,000.00 or $25.00 for each share of common stock. Earnings per share 
on this common stock from 1937 to 1944 were as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
1s yr Ae ie are eer ea ate “Sitindd ean 32:40 oS A OR YOO AN EE Rea tad 34-64 
Or aii ee gee vom waite a rah 22-60 ik ee ER LOLA RR I aa ag 37°84 
PO Oia Aer TL Pura feb HANS NGS nae 36:80 POA Sil eerste neste Ete elie eeaNcunaa 32-36 
TAA gee) Big rE RN i eg 33°12  « LO EME Sa Na se Bio LORE Lea a Pate 36°56 


The percentages are based on figures in the company’s books. But if in 
1944 we add earnings of $1,254,725, understated by the company, to the stated 
earnings on the common stock, it will add earnings of $2.72 to each share of 
common stock. That is, the percentage of profit in 1944 was actually 48-44 
per cent on each share of common stock. 3 | 

Earnings per share, taken after taxes as usual, did not vary greatly during 
_ the war years, but do show a considerable average increase (16 per cent) for 
the period 1942 to 1944 over the average of 1987 to 1939. 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 


ROS al gies od teed MOOT ae ied $8 10 Te ga a Neate te vee alot s pore ee $9 46 
Ue be PRS A PR Re Dy eS 5.65 EA retile heal Uoaiavevetbigba eva ahubaie tes 8 09 
AGO MAF US ais atone Mit tate 9 20 TOE ahr hod baie waite) ove bane, & ‘9 14 
Percale, fee $22 95 TOGA AR AN ME RCD Dek $26 69 
PAV OME GR eu un fia ok w estas 7 65 DS VOR aah GAD s SEM RY A aimless 8 90 
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The increase in book value of each share of stock offers a good illustration 
of how the value of the company has increased over the years. To establish 
equities underlying each share of common stock, the difference between market 
value and book value of investments is added to the value of total assets. From 
this is subtracted the total of current liabilities, reserves and preference stock. 
The remainder is divided by the number of shares ait oath The result 
is the book value of each share of stock. 

* ‘In calculating this figure, Reserves for Betterments aati Replacements, Fire 
Insurance and Contingencies are, as already indicated, deemed to be earned 
surpluses and hence do not enter ‘into this particular picture. 

It might be well to point out that market value of the company’s invest- 
ments has consistently exceeded book value, at least since 1937:— 


DR Si pipa were stan Seah Ae ie $411,692 00 aL ED ih gcse: sera ete hat ia as aie 140,482 00 
LOSS iG Moree ahh tate agate 328,628 00 LOEB AA naan alkapin aie 178,716 00 
TOS) aap) samtaens erro 227,545 00 SEE Divan py AURA Re 190,097 00— 


A reference to the appendices will show that in 1944, book value of each 
share of the preferred stock outstanding had risen from $151.87 in 1939 to 
$198.56, an increase of 31 per cent. Book value of each share of common stock 
outstanding had increased by $26.37 in the same period, rising from $71.67 to 
$98.04. This represents an increase of 37 per cent. 

All of this means that the shareholders have benefited greatly from the 
growth of the company, especially during the war years. During that time, 
normal growth was rapidly surpassed, as witness the per centum increase in 
total assets between 1939 and 1944, some $29 million or 37 per cent. 

Furthermore, all this was done with no risk to shareholders involved. Much, 
if not all, of it, was in fact, as we have already seen, accomplished with no risk 
to the company either. Thus the old cry of returns on capital being justified 
as compensation for the risk to the investor does not hold true here. Plant and 
equipment increased and profits followed, but the investor in this case was in 
fact the public, to whom no dividends were held necessary. 

The dividend rate also increased rapidly during the war. The rate in 1939 
on preferred stock was $1.75 per share, and by 1942 it had been increased to 
$3.00 per share per year. Common stock, too, nominally carried a rate of 
$1.75, but as a result of a court order $2.00 extra was paid on the common 
stock in the late 1930’s in order to bring about equalization of dividend payments 
with the preferred stock. The rate for both issues of stock is now $3.00 per 
share yearly. The total amount of dividends paid out yearly now stands at 
$2,159 ,556.00. 


WoRKING CAPITAL 


An outstanding feature of the company’s greatly increased financial strength 
is shown in the account Working Capital. Working capital is probably the best 
measure of any company’s financial strength. It represents the difference between 
current assets and current liabilities. In the last year before the war, Stelco 
had on hand working capital of approximately $15-5 million. During the war 
this figure increased by over $11:5 million to $27,136,463.00, an increase of 
74 per cent. | 

This figure of something more than $27 million for working capital means 
in fact that at the close of business in 1944 the company’s current assets were 
more than four times as high as its current liabilities. Few, if any, companies 
of this size have ever had such a favourable balance of trade. 

As may be seen in the tables appended, growth in working capital has been 
steady since 1937, but the yearly additions to the account became much more 
pronounced after 1939. The ratio between current assets. and current liabilities 
kept pace with the actual growth of working capital. The following figures 
show increases in both since 1939: : 
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Year Working Capital Current Ratio 

MENSA anee Rats ac at aT rn atta halie aPaelgs 5 Sia Seyi ilies Cig ation Wakehat sae ary $15,165,808 2°95 to 1 

HO bY HIN Spt NARNIA 2 Tov ate ORs Mier) te HOLES AUG AERC 17,771,471 2:98 tol 

OL Are eee re ete Biot Sone a hieireh esata Naclutee use ecb Saige, WaeNg ce 2'1,179,594 2:91'to 1 

PRO hie Wats AN rita ay ate ay A heute’ wl" whee jewel be Pee SRA aH AN 25,799,625 3°63 to 1 

BL D4 Pe Mime Mata PR Pee the Le cehaney orion iey seater mema edna etalonata!.aNleite 27,136,463 4-15 tol 
CONCLUSION 


There can be no question but that the Steel Company of Canada can more 
than afford to pay the entirely reasonable requests of its employees. It could 
meet them out of the hidden surpluses and the profits buried in excessive depre- 
ciation reserves. It could have paid them and still have shown net profits as 
great as those it divulged to the public during the war years. 

A reasonable rate of depreciation would permit an increase in the company’s 
payroll. Increasing the payroll would put purchasing power into the hands of 
those whose living standards must be raised. 

By paying the wages it should have paid, Stelco’s taxes would have been 
reduced. On the other hand, the employees would pay more taxes. Not paying 
reasonable wages means that employees are paying the company’s taxes. Apart 
from that, the Excess Profits Tax has been reduced to 60 per cent in 1946, with 
the likelihood of further drastic reductions in the next budget. 

Expansion of plant and equipment at no cost, out of which future profits 
will be made, tax rebates and tax concessions, profits guaranteed, excess reserves 
permitted—in a word, the profit motive satisfied at no risk to industry: this 
is the story of Stelco’s contribution to the national effort; this is the pattern 
it would like to continue. 

All these things for industry, but nothing but nigardly treatment for those 
who put our nation in the forefront, both on the firing line and on the production 
line. Workers must accept less take-home pay while their dollar value shrinks. 
Veterans must return to living standards little if any better than 1939—and 
some to unemployment. 

We have been told that Canada’s industrial productivity increased by 50 
per cent during the war. Of what value is this increased capacity if left unused? 
It will not turn out goods unless the consumer, who is also the worker, has the 
wherewithal to translate his potential demand into actuality. Stelco can only 


produce to capacity if the demand for its products is increased. Approach to 


full employment is balked while wages are sub-standard. 

Increased prices elsewhere will mean a further fall in Canada’s national 
‘Irving standards unless the incomes of Canadian consumers are increased. 
- Failure to increase these incomes prolongs deflation and unemployment. Al] 
industry must increase its wages. Stelco must co-operate with the union in this - 
advance to prosperity. , 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1937-1939 


1937 1938 1939 
TOUS DOLOFO: LAXOS hat see Al ec Lantus es $ 5,186,276 3, 685, 294. 6, 586, 249 sal 
FON Ge atLOry PAXCS A tory Laat, oki, ae ts 4,180,097 3, 053,726 4, 686, 680 ra 
Mividends Paid com’. stools) soe es eke 1,725,000 1,725,000 1,725, 000 ie 
*Dividend Rate com. stock................ 3°75 3-75 3°75 
Dividends Paid pid.‘stock. 2)... 5. ek 454, 741 454, 741 454, 741 
Dividend ‘Rate pid: stock yee si ae 1-75 1:75 1-75 
Total Dividends Paid oc. h ea 2,179,741 2,179,741 2,179,741 
PISPECCISLDON Moe Mee ee alah ave 1,583, 574 1,524, 005 1,585, 399 
EZCCVABROLS suite eerste mee ieee ice st dielaiets 46,766, 104 49,040, 931 49,746, 645 
EAL ASSOUS solar e ne Mac Be dab etare bocce Mice kitted 71, 248, 904 72,839, 399 78,942,782 
PUGLISI (ced eee ad Men ele sae 15,161,543 15, 835,528 18, 651,040 
Motking Caproals:. icant men ete eyes ove 14, 720,025 14, 464, 541 15, 602, 097 
Total Reserves and Surplus.............0... 43, 126, 846 45,327,037 49,544, 760 
Depreciation Reserve................000008 23,211,350 24,570, 147 25, 839, 934 
BGOkK Value pidi BLOCK): de cha areca he eiher as 139-14 141-42 151-87 


Book Value com. stock.............. en ee ath 64-49 65-77 71-67 


* Rate on common stock was formerly $1.75 yearly, but as a result of a court order, $2.00 extra was 
paid on common stock in late 1930’s in order to bring about equality of payment on both common and 
preferred issues. Rate is now same, $3.00 yearly. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1942-1944 


1942 1943 1944 

Profits pefdre (Taxes gece see ose $ 13,168,842 9,366, 781 8, 560,789 
Prouts siter axes sis wis cee eae 4,805, 938 4,176,925 4, 658, 655 
Dividends Paid..com: stock. os sa 1,380, 000 1,380, 000 1,380, 000 
Dividend ‘Rate com. stockini (pers es pee a 3-00 3-00 3-00 
Dividends Paid pid. stocky Tae ae 779,556 779,556 | 779,556 
Dividend Rateipidy stocks. eo ae 3-00 3-00 3-00 
Total Dividends: Paid)! yi wie se sea) ofr, 2,159, 556 2,159,556 2,159, 556 
Depreciation is ssl bs eh a yed sce eine ban wise ois oe 4,597,243 4,317,532 3,602, 134 
Pixed  Asseteyc ie oc taepa ates Chae piece ne tak 63, 100, 501 63,983, 679 68, 639, 272 
Total (ABSEUR: las heehee as era he eT 98, 990, 637 103, 247,735 107, 857, 320 
UTD Sees Ah a ee OCR RND Ee eat ans 25, 200, 816 27,434, 145 29,933, 244 
Working: Canttalicvy i: caters eee fe ee 21,179,594 25,799, 625 27, 136, 463 
Total Reserves and Surplus.........5....%. 67,788, 291 74, 580, 563 80, 390, 014 
Depreciation; Reserve. cs es. ce tie we beens 36, 466, 352 40, 395, 264 43,743, 232 
IBook Visine pide sbOcks.cuetan ce eee cee fae ee 179,00 188-89 198-56 
Book. Vahie‘com.stotk Sy Se ee 86-99 92-58 98-04 


Norte.—Average profits after taxes in Horind 1937-19391 nclusive were $3,973,501 as against $4,547,173 
for 1942-1944—-an average yearly increase of $573,672. 


RESULTS oF 1945 OPERATIONS 


In 1945 Stelco’s net profit was reported to be $4,159,260 and earnings per 
share on combined preference and common shares were stated at $5.78. How- 
ever, as already pointed out, the Union is of the opinion that the company has 
been taking depreciation at excessive rates in the past several years. _ 

In 1945 depreciation of $3,436,827 was set apart. This was taken on fixed 
assets stated to be $75,192,989. But, from this should be deducted the special 
plant sum of $4,150,000 already referred to leaving fixed assets of $71,042,989. 

Depreciation at the company’s established rate of 3-64 per cent would 
amount to $2,585,965. This is less than the amount actually taken by $850,862. 
By this amount Stelco has, therefore, understated its 1945 profits. 

The addition of $850,862 hidden profits to stated profits of $4,159,260 gives 
real profits of $5,010,122. On 719,852 combined preference and common shares 
this latter amount equals earnings per share of $6.96 compared with $5.78 stated 
by Stelco, 

Total depreciation reserve at the end of 1945 was $47,133,019. This 
represents an increase over 1939 of $21,293,085, or over 82 per cent. | 

The unused and unjustified reserves of $2,588,673 for Betterments and 
Replacements, Fire Insurance and Contingencies remains the same in 1945. as 
previously. 

The unused balance in the Reserve for Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces 
amounted to $3,378,409 at the end of 1945. As before, this figure includes 
$1,991,162 carried forward unused since 1935. , 

The total of these two unused sums remains at $4,579,835. This sum should 
be added to Surplus Account of $32,173,767 shown by Stelco at the end of 1945. 
This would make the Surplus Account actually read $36,653,602. 


Total reserves and surplus, again excluding the hidden sums indicated above 
stood at $86,196,127 at the year’s end, 1945. This is an increase of $36,651,367, 
or 74 per cent, over 1939. This latter figure is especially noteworthy in that it 
represents an extensive advance over 1944, which, as we have seen, had already 
increased by $30,845,254 or 62 per cent, over 1939, 
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CoMPANY STATEMENT, 1945 


Assets 
MSUIYDCHOVEASOER a hice een ks Mics a etc Nel hy. Gra tg $34,043,363 
Fixed assets 
Bia itr ys ae tas laa O09 SORT Aan $75,192,989 
(er, apa ain aes sci s DNase me 100,0 
Coal and ore companies ....... 1,841,660 
QUAL MRE MASROLS Geen indie PUP Ui ors tas et Niele 77,134,649 
oh UME SUR Rha used lg erie ne gc Ame Se a a vase $113,011,894 
Liabilities — i 
CGUMPENTAILE Bilt CLO conte i Ue igen eee im era cig wah MRS aati ARO $ 7,977,404 
Gurreh ts assets whines cd scees Oe as RGN hedle Riek to i $34,043,363 
GCETEN HYaBLISIEN 1c Cu mtr ais wae Me wien eos 7,977,894 
Networking CApibals ccc ROBIN hati t uu $26,065,959 
Refundable portion of excess profits taxes ......... $922,258 55 


Steleo now produces approximately 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots annually. 
If all this were sold in crude form, the additional income to the company would 
be $5 million. However, little, if any, of Stelco’s ingot production is sold in 
crude form. Rather, it is used in manufacturing various types of steel products. 
The price increases permitted on such products by Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Order No. 617 generally exceeds $5.00 per ton. The average price 


| increase on Stelco’s products may run upwards of $8.00 or more per ton. In 


any event, the price increase of April 1, 1946, will apparently net the company 
additional income in excess of $5 million annually. 

The Union was given to understand by Stelco some months ago that the 
company could afford to pay to the full the increases sought for its employees. 
There can be no disputing the fact that the recent price increase removes 
any argument over the ability of this company to pay wages that will permit 


its employees a health and decency standard of living. 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
FINANCIAL PositTion 


Dosco, together with its subsidiaries, has facilities to produce 6,000,000 
tons of coal, 1,700,000 tons of iron ore and over 600,000 tons of finished steel 
per annum. It normally consumes in its steel operations one quarter of the coal 
and less than one half the iron ore mined, the balance being available for domestic 


gale and, in the case of iron ore, for export as well. 


Dosco’s main steel operations are located at Sydney, Nova Scotia, on 700 
acres of land bordering on the harbour. Its main products are rails, merchant 
bars, light shapes, concrete reinforcing bars, ship and heavy forgings, spikes, 
bolts, wire products, nails and car axles. 

The company’s iron ore properties are at Wabana, Newfoundland. The 


estimated ore reserves stand at 3,635,000,000 tons 


Coal properties are mostly located in Cape Breton Island. It is estimated 
that the company’s mines contain 2,500,000 000 tons of bituminous coal. This 
coal is used mainly for industrial purposes. 

‘Despite the fact that Dosco has pleaded poverty over a number of years, 


annual returns for the corporation show greatly expanded profits after taxes, 


especially since 1937. 
Consolidated profit and loss and balance sheet figures given below include 
operations of the following subsidiaries:— 
1. Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd. 
2. Sydney Lumber Co. Ltd. 
3. James Pender & Co. Ltd. 
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4. Peck Rolling Mills Ltd. 

5. Halifax Shipyards Ltd. 

6. Seaboard Power Corp. Ltd. 

7. St. Lawrence Wire Co. Ltd. 

8. Security Fence Co. Lid. 

9. The Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd. 

10. The Essex Terminal Railway Co. 

11. Canadian Steel Lands Ltd. 

12. The Canadian Steel and Wire Co. Ltd. 
13. Canadian Transmission Tower Co. Ltd. 
14. Canadian Steel Corp. Ltd. 

15. Canadian Bridge Engineering Co. Ltd. 
16. Graham Nail and Wire Products Ltd. 
17. The Sarnia Fence Co. (1939) Ltd. 


The operations of Peck Rolling Mills Limited, Security Fence Co. Limited, 
and St. Lawrence Wire Co. Ltd. are on the site of Canadian Tube & Steel 
Products Limited and are in process of being consolidated with that subsidiary 
of Doseo. 

Certain subsidiaries are excluded from the returns listed below. These 
are i— 

1. Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd. 
2. Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. 
3. Canadian Tube & Steel Products Ltd. 


The first two of ee excluded subsidiaries have in turn subsidiaries — 
of their own:— 

1. Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd. 
(1) Old Sydney Collieries Ltd. 
(2) Trenton Industries Ltd. 
(3) Acadia Coal Co. Ltd. 
(4) Eastern Car Co. Ltd. 
(5) Trenton Steel Works Ltd. 


2. Dominion: Coal Co. Ltd. 


(1) Empire Housing Co. Ltd. 

(2) Dominion Rolling Stock Co. Ltd. 
(3) Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co. 
(4) Cumberland Railway & Coal Co. 


Tue Recorp SIncE 1937 


Operating Net Earned 
Year : Profit Income Per Share 
De ASN AORN EA SS RAN CMs De aN Reet ERO CNR ete ne $3,594,426 $1,249,213 1-20 
TO ee nk OP SGD Ly he UL Nir gah CONOR TS cr RA ts 4,077, 158 575,305 °55 
OS 5 tae MARU et Un afe as Ne Misch RL Cee ene 4,773,108 1,002,386 96 
fr RM Ae ty cae Meee pyie aye ust anes ta eeeenr ey code aoe te 4,839,792 OQ 25 98 
eT ete TS arn Ris SO URI GIRL hal SA UN TRAC Pa RS a) 1,166,053 NicaeD 
Hee AE nt ci a INN edn Pe Nlpnaha bal? 4 gl AMD a) L157,373 Leni 
COS et Ue NISC N el EEE ied UY SEP re Me iia eae arr a aoe ST 3,039,194 1,332,599 1-28 
DES Eye eMmme era lie oh CAMEL TE We aoe aN LICE UL Cot LS eM GD an 3,009,312, 1,239,177 1-19 
LOB Te se Ne I eal OM as INL UE a 2,976,696 1,310,829 1:56 


(a) not available 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Per Cent 
es Increase Increase 


1944 over 1939 | 1944 over 1939 


SEEMEERISOLOTE (A BCR Hobe S Sine en tag, WN URL GLMCA tl aN it nh pas AU es $ 1,974, 540 30 
RECT LION Mt Gok T miata tensa HAM MT Cb Wirt ee halla CE AS PT ah | 2,016, 735 127 
BIREC A BSCER Sih. A bw Micke SNe iE. Bay 200) 5 aaah We RA ir Neate NTL NT NU bh 18, 892, 627 38 
SETA SSO LS se ee sehr are WN eee ik Veo ialal pier ms Ge MCB cA 28,914, 538 37 
RAT Me MEPL AEN oe She Aaa Wd RECEP ONION cic MER Cube ahem soho uniaeysk ik Reet ak abate colscs 11, 282, 204 60 
Working Capital.......... IER Se st, ea Oe ao: tae Oe. er nu, a eenes dr Re Ree 11, 534, 366 74 
Total Reserves and Surplus................. POUR AY Sie ap ART ROA NC ANE eRe a 30, 845, 254 62 
PEE DOIAUTON: IESCEV OG, Sul sy ticle ee dee Bea GIR Calis ig es aaah TAM the at ans aot. ca Wate te ah RL 17,903, 298 69 
Be EET CL BLOC Ke chon eee er chars te eye eM, Ske TR hhc RO 46.69 31 
SPE ALIIO COLUM SLOOM uM As ic2t) Pome i eA crue MMe felt kee ii, 26.37 37 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS COMPARISON 


1945 | 


Years Ended Dee. 31st 1944 1943 1942 1941 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Profits from all sources. ....2.2.......0.. (*)3,594,426 | 4,077,158 | 4,773,108 | 4,839,792 (a) 
BRALOOLA LION Sua ce oi ean ees uh he 1,847,964 | 2,772,015 | 3,080,991 | 3,247,271 1,795,925 

Available for interest.................. 1,746, 462 1,305, 143 1,692,117 1,592, 521 a) 
BMEDEDAG LUN cS Ce tr Autis s.K He, Sou. Lite 497 , 249 729, 838 689,731 570,776 486,819 
BIC He PNGOMI AR: ha ee, uh ism na oe am ales 1, 249, 213 575,305 | 1,002,386 1,021,745 1, 166,053 
epee OU SUT DIUS «wees ike e Wisse Vie wo he eles 8,073,775 8,052,190 | 7,049,804 6, 028, 059 4,862, 007 
Profit and Loss surplus. .:...05 0% .4..; 9,322,988 | 8,073,775 | 8,052,190 | 7,049,804 6,028, 059 

(*) after deducting $616,222 provision for income and excess profits tax. 
(a) not available. 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET COMPARISON AS OF DEC. 3lst 
_ 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ASSETS 
Wurrent..:.. Pee MT VA Ste Ne REV COS aa 25,723,461 | 27,835,639 | 29,490,318 | 25,431, 768 20, 247, 674 
Property and plant less depreciation (y) 23,537,636 | 24,994,302 | 24,488,147 | 30,055,348 | 29,232,372 
Vip tts ACSC ACI 2 SRP OMS i ie Yee 60,139,548 | 63,742,945 | 68,945,509 | 65, 192, 508 56, 666, 115 
(y) After depreciation reserve of...... 23,794,116 | 22;138,902 | 21,181,758 | 18,122,265 15,171,077 
LIABILITIES 
et RG Ra Eire CaS ge ee a Nee aA 5,226,238 | 8,813,498 | 12,570,964 | 9,478,439 6,527,409 
WoRKING CapiTaL PosiITIOoN 
BPUETGNT ASSOUS: Wels so re ek ke 25,723,461 | 27,835,639 | 29,490,318 | 25,431,768 20, 247, 674 
feurrent lidbilities—.. es AY aa ee 5, 226, 238 8,813,498 | 12,570,964 9,478,489 6, 527, 409 
mer working ¢apital. soo oe ae 20,497, 223 | 19,022,142 | 16,919,354 | 15,953,329 13, 720, 265 
MPEG TALAGC Oe ce hts ee Be Eng ae 4-8. Co WE ley Sed GOL 2:3 tovl? BT tO Nd 3-1 to 1 
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CAPITALIZATION 
S SIDIARIES: y y 
BONDS OF WHOLLY-OWNED SUB este ee a 
Halifax Shipyards 
4% first mortgage serial bonds, 1946-1949.................-.000 — (c) $660, 000 
Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd. mie 
first mortgage 2%-3% serials, 1946-1955. ...... 0... cece cee ee $1,500,000 (d) $1,500,000 
SecuRITIES OF PARENT COMPANY: Authorized Outstanding 
Prior: Hen DOWIE Cie eee ae he RL RG San ate AS eo er a (e) $3,500, 000 — 
dstimortzage 348, 19GL ys eee en ee yee aaa ee tote $4, 000, 000 (£)$4,000,000 
Preferred class ‘‘A’’ shares, par value $40............... 000. e eeu 1,000, 000 shs. 
Common class ‘‘B’’ shares, par value $25................ pe yee ya 1,460,000 shs. 1,039, 083shs. 


(c) Payable $165,000 annually, August 15, 1946-49. 

(d) Payable $150,000 annually, Oct. 1, 1945-55. 

(e) Of which $1,750,000 issued and held in the treasury. 

(f) Of which $2,250,000 will mature in equal amounts of $225,000 from 1947 to 1956. 

From the above it seems fair to say that the financial position of Dosco 
has steadily improved from year to year. In fact, Mr. Arthur Cross, Director 
and President of the corporation, emphasized this development in his annual 
address to the shareholders, April 12, 1946. 

After speaking of gains in earnings per share, increased production of steel 
ingots, improvement in methods of ore beneficiation and blast furnace efficiency 
and certain other favourable factors, Mr. Cross gave a review of the financial 
position of the corporation. The following is a direct quotation from the report 
made by Mr. Cross: | | | 

“Y should lke to review briefly the history of the Corporation since it 
commenced operations in 1930, its predecessor companies having been in receiver-— 
ship for some years. In 1934 the Corporation was again on the verge of 
receivership due to its inability to meet the interest on the First Mortgage Bonds 
which were then outstanding and an arrangement was made which resulted in the 
issue of $4,408,000.50, 64 per cent Income Bonds in place of the First Mortgage 
Bonds. As you have been informed in the Directors’ Report these Income Bonds 
have been paid off since the close of the fiscal year and there are now outstanding ~ 
$4,000,000.00 of 34 per cent bonds which will result in substantial interest savings. 
At December 31st, 1935, the Net Working Capital was $4,442,827.56, while at 
3lst December, 1945, it is $20,497,221.24, an improvement of $16,054,393.68. 
There was a surplus of $85,516.56 on the Consolidated Profit and Loss Aecount 
at 31st December, 1935, and at 31st December, 1945, there is a surplus of 
$9 322,987.70, an improvement of $9,237,471.14. During the same period 
additions to the properties and plants have totalled $12,929,193.44. At December — 
31st, 1935, there were Bank Loans of $3,275,613.50. To-day there are none.” 

Mr. Cross went on to say: “The foregoing brief financial review clearly 
demonstrates that your Directors have throughout the years had the interest of 
the shareholders in mind and their actions have resulted in a substantial increase 
in the value of the equity of the shares of the Corporation.” 

There is little that can be added by the union either to the above statements 
of the President of Dosco, or to the figures set down above and taken from annual 
reports of the corporation. All of the foregoing, in fact, belies the plea of 
poverty so often advanced by Dosco. 

Attention might be drawn to one or two of the facts brought out in the 
above-mentioned financial data. The saving in interest indicated by Mr. Cross 
will amount to $135,500 annually. The total saving in interest payments from 
1944 to 1945 was $232,590. This will mean a reduction in annual interest pay- 
ments of $368,090 from $729,838 in 1944 to the present point of time in 1946. 

Included in current assets as at December 31st, 1945, is the sum of 
$6,699.611 for “investments”. This is not further explained. It compares with 
$59,915 in the same account five years earlier. | 


ous 
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millions at the end of 1945. 


It is estimated that the actual value underlying Dosco’s common shares 


runs between $45.00 and $50.00 per share. Although the stock market price of 
these shares was as low as $6.00 in 1941, out of all proportion to their book 


value, recently there has been’ an appreciation in their exchange price, this price 
having: reached approximately $23.00 per share. No explanation as to why the 
stock market price is consistently below book value, nor of the recent rise in the 
market price, is available. 

It may be that the declaration of a 25¢ per share half yearly dividend 
would account at least in part for the stock market. activity in this security. 
Since 1987 the corporation has reported net profits of more than $10 millions, 
equivalent to about $10.50 per share, after setting aside for depreciation more 
than $17 millions. The declaration of the dividend is the first on record on the 
“B” stock. 

As pointed out by Mr. Cross, net working capital is now in excess of $20 
millions. This figure is in itself a substantial sum for a corporation of this 
size. It should also be noted, however, that the current ratio between current 
assets and current liabilities is 4-9 to 1, a very favourable position. 

At the recent hearings before Commissioner Roach, in Montreal, repre- 
sentatives of Dosco were asked if steel was sold at the same price to subsidiaries 


-as to other steel fabricators. The answer given by Mr. C. B. Lang, a Director 


of Dosco, was that in some instances the company sold steel at a lower price 


- to subsidiaries. To the extent that this is done, a true picture of the returns on 


the Sydney operations is not capable of being drawn. 
In reference to the price increase granted to steel manufacturers by Wartime 


Prices and Trade Board Order No. 617, dated April 1, 1946, as far as can be 


estimated by the Union, the additional income deriving to Dosco therefrom may 
amount to about $3,500,000. 

However, in answer to a question from Commissioner Roach in the hearing 
in Montreal already referred to, Dosco representatives replied that from 47 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the company’s production was exported and that the export 
price was in excess of the domestic price even allowing for the increase granted 
to the company on April 1, 1946. 

According to company statements, much of its export market has been 
curtailed by action of the Federal Government, requiring, apparently, most of 


_ the company’s production be made available for use in Canada. In that event, 
the price increase will probably mean additional income of $3,500,000 for 1946, 


as noted above. Resumption of the export trade will place the company in a 
still more favourable position financially. 

As well as being strategically located for the export trade, Dosco is, through 
the acquisition of Canadian Tube & Steel Products in Montreal, in a good 
competitive position geographically. This subsidiary, consolidating as it does 
several lesser subsidiaries on the same property. is complementary to the Sydney 


_ plant. It offers converting facilities for the raw materials produced at Sydney 


in the midst of the largest single market for steel products in Canada. 

Finally, it should be noted that there has been a great increase in demand 
from abroad for Dosco’s iron ore. Last year shipments of iron ore for export 
totalled 350,000 tons. This year (1946) the company has negotiated the sale of 
750,000 tons of iron ore abroad. 

The Union is of the opinion that the financial position of Dosco was such 
before April 1, 1946, that it could afford to pay the wage increases requested 


_ by the Union. It is our opinion that the price increase granted to the steel 
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employers, on April 1, 1946, leaves no room for doubt but that Dosco now can 


well afford to pay its employees a wage that will permit a health and decency 
standard of living. 


Getaber ii 1g4see sas Nene ee eet a 118-4 

SE DEE TOBA nasty eligi en binhn On a tater aie Re Le Ce eae ie ae 

AE EEWPQ ABI AO SLE Oe Een ata sti me 118°8* 9) 
FANUAT YS 271 GAG oR OLN Ol ota ta es Heats Paarl 118-9 
Bebroary (TAGS ie es cela sere eer eae 118-9 
Marebs) 81946 wee athe LM ae A aes tS i 1194 
Aprid 1," £986.30 maces 8 Realy eames daa onde at 119-8 
Mea Ty A946 0 Ae sie A ea sae ee an 122-0 
June i 1946 ia ae a iene cee Bas hc rae ee ean 1235632), 


This is a ballot paper returned to the National Office by a local union 
after the count. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 
1207 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Are you in favour of authorizing our International 


Officers and Canadian Directors to take whatever YES ie 
steps may be necessary, including strike action, to 
secure the implementation of the national wages NO fs 


and hours demands of our union? 


AWARD ON ISSUE OF UNION SECURITY IN FORD DISPUTE 


Decision OF ARBITRATOR, Mr. Justice RAND—UNION SHop DISALLOWED Bur 
CoMPULSORY CHECK-OFF For ALL EMPLOYEES PROVIDED 


As this number of the Labour Gazette went to press the arbitration award 
of Mr. Justice J. C. Rand on the issue of union security in the dispute between 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, was 


received in the Department of Labour. Owing to the importance of this award, 


publication of the Labour Gazette was delayed so that the text of the report 
might be included. 

The strike of employees of the Ford Motor Company, which commenced 
September 12, 1945, was terminated on December 20 when the union accepted the 
joint plan of settlement of the Dominion and Ontario Governments, the principal 
provision of which called for arbitration by a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada of points which could not be settled by collective bargaining negotiations. 

Mr. Justice I. C. Rand was named as arbitrator and conducted hearings 
between January 9 and 15. 

His award dealing with the matter of union security was issued on January 
29. The text appears below. 

Opening with a discussion of the basic principles of employer-employee 
relations within the framework of modern industrial society, the report proceeds 
to a consideration of the matter of union security in general, and the situation at 
the Ford plant in particular. 

The terms of the award deny union shop, which had been asked by the union, 
but provide for a new form of union security, the compulsory check-off of union 
dues from the wages of all workers under the agreement whether union members 
or not. The award also provides for penalties against individuals in the case of 
“wildcat” strikes and against the union in the case of a strike called without 
a secret ballot of all employees. 


~ 
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A second award, dealing with administrative points in the collective agree- 
ment, follows the text of the first award. 


TEXT oF AWARD 


In the matter of an arbitration between Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and The International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.L.0O.) 


Award on the Issue of Union Security 


‘The parties to this controversy have agreed to be bound on all points in 
dispute by the decision of an arbitrator. Ordinarily, the matter of arbitration 
is a claim for redress or an assertion of a right in respect of a contract or some 


other legal relation. In such a case the issue is clearly defined; it arises in an 


accepted legal setting and is to be decided on well recognized rules and 
considerations. 

The task here has no such basis or simplicity. There is no legal right 
claimed to ‘be violated and there is no specification or acceptance of the considera- 
tions on which a decision is to be founded. There is instead a contest of extra- 


- legal relations and interests which in general must for the present at least be 


resolved by the force of ethical and economic factors resting ultimately on the 
exercise of economic power. As I conceive it, from the social and economic 
structure in which we live I must select considerations which have attained accep- 
tance in the public opinion of this country and which as principles are relevant 
to controversies of the nature of that before me; and having done that, I must 
apply them to the specific matters in hand. Such an inquiry involves an examina- 
tion of so wide and general a field of social doctrine, that at the risk of appearing 
pedantic, and in what may seem a jargon-like vocabulary, I must deal briefly 


with what I think will be agreed upon as fundamental lessons of experience, in 


an orientation which now holds the stage in the economic drama. 


Basis of Problem 


Any modification of relations between the parties here concerned must be 
made within the framework of a society whose economic life has private enterprise 
as its dynamic. And it is the accommodation of that principle of action with 
evolving notions of social justice in the area of industrial mass production, that 


_ becomes the problem for decision. 


Certain declarations of policy of both Dominion and Provincial legislatures 


_furnish me with the premises from which I must proceed. In most of the 


Provinces and by dominion war legislation, the social desirability of the 
organization of workers and of collective bargaining where employees seek them 
has been written into laws. That desideratum the Ford Company accepts. The 
corollary from it is that labour unions should become strong in order to carry 
on the functions for which they are intended. This is machinery devised to 
adjust, toward an increasing harmony, the interests of capital, labour and public 
in the production of goods and services which our philosophy accepts as part 
of the good life; it is to secure industrial civilization within a framework of 
a labour-employer constitutional law based on a rational economic and social 
doctrine. Its necessity arises from the actual implication of large scale industry 
in the life of labour and community and the mass of human relations thus 
created. Industry is seen to be integrated with the economic and social 
establishment. and any disturbance in its scope or tempo sends out repercussions 
affecting interests which have been built up on the assumption of its continuance. 
The economic life and fortunes of men become hostages to that continuance, 
which in turn takes its place as part of the general security. 
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Now, that security is, here, in a democratic order which I think is government | 
through the form of predominant individual opinion, but which assumes the — 
presence of diverse opinion that may at any time become predominant and — 
which at all times respects minority interests. The preservation of the individual ~ 
as a centre of thought and action and its reconciliation with the general security _ 
is the end of that government. But unguarded power cannot he trusted and the 
maintenance of social balance demands that the use or exercise of power be 
subject to controls. Politically, this resides in alert public opinion and the 
secret. ballot. ; | | 

In the economic sphere there is the same necessity for counterchecks. We 
have the institution of private property. This may be conceived in terms of 
natural right adhering to a free will, an absolutist concept; or in social terms, 
in which control of use is permitted to the individual until the general interest 
requires its modification. In the former sense, property becomes more or less 
identified with personality and its invasion tends to arouse a primitive savagery. 

In industry, capital must in the long run be looked upon as occupying a 
dominant position. It is in some respects at greater risk than labour; but as 
industry becomes established, these risks change inversely. Certainly, the 
predominance of capital against individual labour is unquestionable; and in 
mass relations, hunger is more imperious than passed dividends. 

Against the consequence of that, as the history of the past century has 
demonstrated, the power of organized labour, the necessary co-partner of 
capital, must be available to redress the balance of what is called social justice: 
the just protection of all interests in an activity which the social order approves 
and encourages. But, organized labour itself develops and depends upon power, 
which in turn must be met in balancing controls in relation to the individual 
members or workers over whom it may be exercised, as well as to industry and 
public. To avoid misapprehension, I should add that I do not believe in any 
special deposit of virtue in any group. . One difference between people in this 
respect is that some are aware of the persistence of an original taint. 

That we cannot draw back and try to reverse the whole progress of the 
last 100 years in labour-employer relations, that we must go through to a higher 
evolution of them must, I think, be accepted as axiomatic. On that assumption 
there are two fundamental views to be taken on the mode of bringing that 
progress about: either to leave it as the issue of economic war in all its ferocity 
and waste or as the gradual rationalization of an area where interests are both 
common and conflicting. That we must have some sort of law or convention 
regarding these relations 1s inescapable: whenever human beings are drawn 
together socially or economically, a rule of that nature by whatever name we 
call it becomes imperative, and the stronger the conflict of interest the more 
insistent the demand for settled understandings. But we preserve the conquests 
of these understandings as we do of human rights generally, and they are taken 
on by new groups as of course. Is there anv doubt at this time in serious minds 
of the right of labour to organize? In fact, our law now declares that right. 
The question is whether the remaining controversies are to be settled in the 
mode of war or reason. Considering the immense stage in which these relations 
now appear, it would be a sad commentary on what we call Christian civilization 
if every foot of that field would have to show the waste of conquest by economic 
struggle. There is still and may always be a residue of this area which it will! 
be beyond the powers of man to conquer by the force of his intellectual or 
spiritual faculties and a similar residue may remain in economic relations. But 
the measure of our civilization will be the degree to which that residue is 
diminished in scope. 

From the foregoing I draw the following conclusions. The organization 
of labour must in a civilized manner be elaborated and strengthened for its 
essential function in an economy of private enterprise. For this there must be 
enlightened leadership at the top and democratic control at the bottom. 
Similarly as to capital The absolutist notion of property like national 
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; ; sovereignty must be modified and the social involvement of industry must be 
‘the setting in which reconciliation with the interests of labour and public takes 


place. This means the rationalization of the individual industrial organism. 
Where rational considerations meet in an apparent impasse, a new factor must 
be taken into account, the issue of ultimate economic conflict. Apart from the 
question of wages, to men of good will who will recognize their obligation to 
the social order which makes possible and safeguards the very activity whose 
rights they defend, it ought not to be necessary that the inevitable loss to every 
interest should be actually suffered in labour strike; at the lowest, an intelligent 
appreciation of relative strengths including the public conviction by which these 
relations must ultimately be decided would obviate that loss; and I would not 
accept the view that the development of such judgment is beyond human powers. 
Hitherto the tendency has been to treat labour as making demands quite 
unwarranted on any basis of democratic freedom in relation to property and 
business and the ordinary mode of settling labour disputes, a piecemeal concession 
in appeasement. I cannot see much effort to place conciliation on principle and 
although at once I disclaim any hope of doing more than to suggest principle 
through a slightly altered approach, I must at least make that attempt. 


The Particular Problem 


From these general considerations-I pass to the particular problem. It 
would, I think, be futile to try to fix detailed responsibility for the past 
unsatisfactory relations between the Ford Company and its employees. The 
primary and essential error lay, in my opinion, in what I have called an 
absolutist concept of property; the plant and business belonged to the Company ; 
the*Company was buying labour as a commodity; and labour had no more 
direct interest in the conduct of any part of the business than the seller of any 
other commodity. Whatever of fairness or reasonableness was to supplement 
high wages lay exclusively in the wiser judgment of management. It was an 
arm’s length relation. This attitude could do only one thing; engender a like 
attitude on the part of employees; and a deterioration into tension and hostilitw 
was inevitable. Particularly was that inevitable when the nature of the 
operations is considered. Here is a highly congested and articulated undertaking; 
the work generally is the repetition of limited operations; the psychological 
effects, or in another aspect, the employee psychology, under the best conditions 
would require a sympathetic handling; in a hostile atmosphere they could be 
deplorable. Critically, the failure is not so much ethical or economic as 
intellectual; with such a set of assumptions even a wholly mechanical adminis- 
tration could be accompanied by the conviction of righteousness. What 
astonishes me is the anomaly of a magnificent engineering plant, machines and 
functions co-existing with a human engineering with so many apparent strains 
and frictions. But the negotiations throughout were carried on by both sides 
with frankness and good manners; both were desirous of avoiding futile 
recriminations ‘and of setting themselves to the work of providing for the future 
protection of the best interests of the industry as a whole. It would therefore 
be a poor service to them to dwell further on these features. I can only trust 
that their real mutuality of interest in this enterprise is finally being sensed. 

Certain actions which took place during the strike appeared to the public 
mind as extraordinary and I shall make a brief observation on them. Beyond 
doubt picketing was carried on in an illegal manner. The resistance to the 
preservation of plant property was from the standpoint of the strikers a supreme 
stupidity. The filling of the street alongside the plant with vehicles and the 
interference with innocent members of the public was an insolent flouting of 
civil order. But beyond doubt too, there was exasperation and provocation, and 
these actions seem to indicate the intensity of conviction on the part of the men 
that fair demands were being met only by stolid negativism. No one attempts 
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to justify these actions, but a strike is not a tea party and when passions are 
deeply aroused civilized restraint go by the board unless the powers of order are 
summoned to vindicate them. Illegal action is for the civil authority to deal 
with. That authority must take the risk of temporizing with lawlessness. If 
broken heads are the only alternative to protection of members of the public, 
I do not understand that public safety must be abandoned. 

These matters are indeed relevant to the question of union responsibility. 
There must be growth in these organizations as in all other groups as well as 
individuals and only experience can bring maturity of judgment and of conduct. 
An irresponsible labour organization has no claim to be clothed with authority 
over persons or interests. But I am dealing with a body recognized as the 
bargaining agent for approximately 9,500 employees, and while their abuse 
of striking power cannot be excused, much less justified, we cannot disregard 
the complex of hostile attitudes and resulting exasperations from which that 
abuse in fact arose. The protection which the law in general now affords against 
an irresponsible organization as a bargaining agent is the power in the employees 
to choose a new agent. | | 

I have had an opportunity of sizing up the leadership of this union so 
far as it is represented by the Committee of Negotiation. The members are 
all of English-speaking origin and British citizenship. They have impressed 
me as being men of the stuff of which ordinary Canadians are made. With 
the exception of Messrs. Burt and MacLean who are on leave of absence from 
General Motors at Oshawa as international representatives of the union, 
they are men with seniority in the Ford Plant ranging from 10 to 18 years. 
They conducted themselves in negotiation with intelligence and reasonableness. 
I have no doubt their dominating interest is the job of those they represemt in 
that industry and that their object is to attain for those employees and their 
families a secure and self-respecting living, which seems to be the object of most 
Canadians. That aim is legitimate, whether or not attainment is possible. 

It has been suggested that the union officers, as other labour leaders, are 
primarily concerned with the maintenance of their positions and powers and no 
doubt some of them have experienced stirrings of that nature. But union 
organization is admittedly necessary in the present set-up of our society and we 
cannot expect these men who have gifts of leadership—and it is by such leaders 
that movements against wrongs are initiated— to be quite free of those human 
frailties from which only a few saints escape. The only effective remedy fo 
abuse of this nature is a greater democratization of the union. : 

It is intimated also that they are merely the instruments of a communistic 
group which seeks not the realization of private enterprise but its subversion. 
There may be such a group among the automobile workers in and about Windsor. 
There may be some degree of organization and leadership. But the employees 
who would be susceptible to one-sided teachings of that sort would not in general 
have the remotest understanding of communist ideology and would grasp at its 
promise as an escape from what is vaguely felt to be a dictatorship of capital. 
I should say on principle that a leadership which is opposed to communistic ends 
and methods, as I think this is, should be supported in a democratic economy; 
it is the failure of that leadership that furnishes the opportunity for strengthening 
the position of its opponents. I have no doubt that in the situation of Windsor 
to-day a city so immediately exposed to the pressure of labour action in the 
United States, an unreasoning denial of some effective form of union security 
would throw the controversy into a cauldron of deepening animosities ruinous 
to the interests of men, industry and public. Nor is it sufficient to say that these 
men must recognize their responsibilities. Responsibilities are the correlatives 
of rights and where the latter are unreasonably denied it is somewhat of mockery 
to be told that you must discipline yourself to injustice in order to demonstrate 
your title to justice. I am aware of the difficulty of defining justice, but in this 
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particular field we have come within sight of general standards according to 
which what the judgment of fair minded Canadians would call rough justice can 
be approximated. 3 


Union Security 


Let me now apply these considerations to the case before me in relation to 


the claim to union security; other points of difference have arisen, but they 


are minor, they concern plant administration matters, and I will deal with them 
in a separate memorandum. 

Union security is simply security in the maintenance of the strength and 
integrity of the union. Disruptive forces may come from the Company or from 
other competing labour organizations or simply from the lack of centripetal 
force within the employee body. But the first is now forbidden by law and the 
second is not in fact present: the negotiating union is unchallenged in the 
organization of workers of automobile and affiliated industries. 

What is asked for is a union shop with a check-off. A union shop permits 
the employer to engage employees at large, but requires that within a stated time 
after engagement they join the union or be dismissed if they do not. This is to 
be distinguished from what is known as a “closed shop” in which only a member 
of the union can be originally employed, which in turn means that the union 
becomes the source from which labour is obtained. } 

The “check-off” is simply the act by the employer of deducting from wages 
the amount of union dues payable by an employee member. It may be revocable 
or irrevocable for a stated time and may or may not fix the amount of deduction. 
Where there is a closed or union shop, the check-off becomes less significant 
because of the fact that expulsion from the union requires dismissal from 
employment. 

In addition to the foregoing of which there may be many modifications, there 
is what is known as “maintenance of membership” which is a requirement that 
an employee member of a union maintain that membership as a condition of 


his continuing employment for a stated time, generally the life of an agreement 


In this also there can be many modifications. 


Factors in Decision 


Basing my judgment on principles which I think the large majority of 
Canadians accept, I am unable in the circumstances to award a union shop. 
It would subject the Company’s interest in individual employees and their tenure 
of service to strife within the union and between them and the union which, 
with extraordinary consequences, in one instance has proved a serious matter 
for the Company concerned: and it would deny the individual Canadian the 
right to seek work and to work independently of persona! association with any 


organized group. It would also expose him even in a generally disciplined 


organization to the danger of arbitrary action of individuals and place his 
economic life at the mercy of the threat as well as the action of power in an 
uncontrolled and here an unmatured group. It may be said that that is the 
danger to the individual in society, but while we must run the risk of the latter, 
certainly in some situations it is desirable to withhold the same power from 
smaller units. This points to a field within labour organization affecting the 
interest of the individual, the employer and the public, which perhaps must be 
left_for legislation. At least a code of these relations cannot be made a condi- | 
tional annex to the determination of a limited point of dispute as I have it here. 

I should point out that the employer can by his consent subject his 
employees to the full force of the organized power of unionism, and in many 


‘groups in trade and employments in Canada that has taken place: e.g. printing 


trades including that work in many newspapers, longshoremen, theatrical and 
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moving picture operators, hotel and restaurant employees, building workers, 
pulp and paper mill workers, miners, milk and dairy employees, seamen, and 
others. Some of these trades are organized as exclusive crafts, but their power 
is recognized and strenghtened whenever in a plant permanent or temporary 
employees are taken from their ranks. In these cases, the employer’s interest 
in his personnel, except as to competency, is surrendered and the individual’s 
right against the organization, except as a member of it, is destroyed. It may 
be of some interest that the Ford Motor Company in the United States with 
over 100,000 employees affected, has accepted the union shop and check-off in 
all its production and assembly plants and units in that country. 

On the other hand, the employees as a whole become the beneficiaries of 
union action, and I doubt if any circumstance provokes more resentment in a 
plant than this sharing of the fruits of unionist work and courage by the non- 
members. It is irrelevant to try to measure benefits in a particular case; the 
protection of organized labour is premised as a necessary security to the body 
of employees. But the Company in this case admits that substantial benefits 
for the employees have been obtained by the union, some in negotiation and 
some over the opposition of the Company. It would not then as a general 
proposition be inequitable to require of all employees a contribution towards 
the expense of maintaining the administration of employee interests, of admin- 
istering the law of their employment. 

What I am dealing with is employment in a mass production industry. The 
employees are co-ordinated with mechanical functions which in large measure 
require only semi-skilled operators. No long apprenticeship is necessary to 
acquire those skills; some operations can be taken on at once, and there is a 
general rise in complexity. ‘But it is essentially the utilization of concentrated 
manpower in a framework of machines in which the initiative and artistry of the 
individual is either non-existent or becomes stereotyped. The large body of 
employees from their stature and their average skills are inescapably of a class 
that must be governed more or less in the mass and by mass techniques and one 
chief object of the plant law is to diffuse authority among the labour represen- 


tatives to make administration as flexible as possible. But in such a body we © 


cannot look for that generalized individuality in understanding and appreciation 
of the necessity for employee organization which craftsmen have tended to 
evolve. Their objectives and their conception of union function are much too 
simplified for that. With the aggravation of an annual lay-off, the result is that 
the union is subject to a periodic disorganizing tendency. Then too, the union 
has little to offer the men except their plant law: there is less individual appeal 
of or opportunity for social activities or union benefit provisions than in other 
classes of labour.. In these conditions, it is, in my opinion, essential to the larger 
concern of the industry that there be mass treatment in the relation of employees 
to that organization that is necessary to the primary protection of their interests. 

I consider it entirely equitable then that all employees should be required 
to shoulder their portion of the burden of expense for administering the law of 
ee ey the union contract; that they must take the burden along with 
the benefit. 


The obligation to pay dues should tend to induce membership, and this in 


turn to promote that wider interest and control within the union which is the’ 


condition of progressive responsibility. If that should prove to be the case, the 
device employed will have justified itself. The union on its part will always have 
the spur to justify itself to the majority of the employees in the power of the 
latter to change their bargaining representatives. % 

It may be argued that it is unjust to compel non-members of a union to 
contribute to funds over the expenditure of which they have no direct voice: 
and even that it is dangerous to place such money power in the control of an 
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unregulated union. But the dues are only those which members are satisfied to 
pay for substantially the same benefits, and as any employee can join the union 
and still retain his independence in employment, I see no serious objection in 
this circumstance. The argument is really one for a weak union. Much more 


important to the employee will be the right which is being secured to him in the 


conditions to be attached to the check-off, to have a voice in that of which he is 
now a victim, the decision to strike. Whether the constitution of the union is 
sufficiently democratic in securing the powers of the members or such money 
power is dangerous are matters which concern the members and the public. The 
remedy lies essentially im the greater effectiveness of control in the members; 
but outside interference with that internal management is obviously a matter of 
policy for the legislature. Apart from the strengthening of the union on which I 
have made observations in these reasons, I see no special interest of the employer 
as such in these possible dangers and in the present state of things, those 
who control capital are scarcely in a position to complain of the power of money 
in the hands of labour. 

The Company’s suggestion was that in relation to the union shop the union 
should be left to its own resources until such time as legislation was passed 
placing controls and requirements on the constitution of unions, their accounta- 
bility to members and the public and other features of their internal organization. 
But this assumes the exhaustion of the resources of private negotiation which I 
think unwarranted and in the actual circumstances and for the reasons I have 
given it would perpetuate a ruinous hostility in labour relations; and Mr. 
Aylesworth conceded that the scheme I am about to make effective went “quite” 
a way to meet his objections to a union shop. 


Terms of Award 


My award is a check-off compulsory upon all employees who come within 
the unit to which the agreement applies. It shall continue during the period 
of the contract. The amount to be deducted shall be such sum as may from 
time to time be assessed by the union on its members according to its consti- 
tution, for general union purposes; it shall not extend to a special assessment 
or to an increment in.an assessment which relate to special union benefits such 
as for instance union insurance, in which the non-member employee as such 
would not participate or the benefit of which he would not enjoy. The deduction 
shall be made only in the conditions and circumstances laid down by the 
constitution and by-laws of the Union, but it shall not include any entrance fee. 
At the end of each calendar month and prior to the 10th of the following month 
the Company shall remit by cheque the total of the deductions to the local 
union. 

This mechanism, from the orthodox standpoint, preserves the basic liberties 
of Company and employee which I have mentioned. The assessement affects 
only the employees; the employer is concerned only in the expense of the check- 
off and the strength which it may give to the union. But the expense can 
properly be taken as the employer’s contribution toward making the union 
through its greater independence more effective in its disciplinary pressure 
even upon employees who are not members, an end which the Company admits 
to be desirable. JI should perhaps add that I do not for a moment suggest that 


this is a device of general applicability. Its object is primarily to enable the 


union to function properly. In other cases it might defeat that object by | 
lessening the necessity for self-development. In dealing with each labour 


situation we must pay regard to its special features and circumstances. 


In addition to all other provisions in the agreement and subject to but 


except so far only as it or they may from time to time be affected by any law 
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or any regulation having the force of law, which, from time to time, shall be 
read with these provisions, this obligatory check-off shall be subject. to the i 
following conditions :— ; 
1. No strike, general or partial, Malb be called by the union before 
a vote by secret ballot supervised by an officer of the Department of 
Labour for Ontario appointed by the Minister of Labour for that prov- 
ince shall have been taken of all employees to whom the agreement 
applies and a majority voting have authorized the calling of a strike 
within two months from the balloting. 
2. The union by one of its international officers or by two officers 
of the local, including the President, shall repudiate any strike or other 
concerted cessation of work whatsoever by any group or number of 
employees that has not been called by the union after being so author- 
ized; and shall declare that any picket line set up in connection therewith 
is illegal and not binding on members of the union. The repudiation and 
declaration shall be communicated to the Company in writing within 72 
hours after the cessation of work by the employees, or the forming of the 
picket line respectively. 


3. In addition to any other action which the Company may here- 
under or otherwise lawfully take, any employee participating in an 
unauthorized strike or other concerted cessation of work not called by 
the union shall be liable to a fine of $3 a day for every day’s absence _ 
from work and to loss of one year’s seniority for every continuous 
absence for a calendar week or part thereof. 

4. Should the union violate this provision for union security either 
by declaring a strike otherwise than with the authorization by ballot of 
the employees or by failing to repudiate or to declare as herein provided, 
it shall be liable to the penalty of a suspension of the check-off, in the 
case of any unauthorized strike by the union or an unauthorized general 
strike or concerted cessation of work by employees which it does not 
repudiate or of a picket line in connection therewith.in respect of which 
it does not so declare, for not less than two and not exceeding six monthly 
deductions; and in the case of an unauthorized partial strike or cessation 
of work by employees, for failure to repudiate or declare, not less than 
one and not more than four monthly deductions; the suspension to be in 
the former case, next following the return to work of the striking 
employees, and in the latter case, next following the violation. The 
penalty above the minimum shall be in the discretion of the Company, 
but the Company shall have regard to the seriousness and the flagrancy 
of the violation: the reasonableness of that discretion shall be a matter 
for the grievance procedure and shall be submitted direct to the umpire. 
The suspension shall be absolute in its effect on dues for each of the 
months of the suspension period, subject however, to the decision of the 
umpire on any appeal under this paragraph. 

5. At any time after the expiration of ten months from the date of 
the agreement and from time to time thereafter but with not less than k 
one year between ballotings, not less than 25 per cent of all employees 
to whom it applies may on application to the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario obtain a secret ballot to be supervised by an officer of the’ 
Department of Labour for Ontario designated by the Minister for the 
selection of a bargaining agent, but the union shall continue to be the 
bargaining agent of the employees until a new bargaining agent has been © 
so selected by a majority of the employees. 

6. The deduction on the records of the Company shall constitute the 
sums so deducted as money held by the Company in trust for the Local. 
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7. This provision for union security shall be enforced by the Com- 
pany against each employee to whom the agreement applies as a condition 
of his eontinuance in or entrance into the Company’s service. 

8. Any employee shall have the right to become a member of the 
union by paying the entrance fee and complying with the constitution 
and by-laws of the union. 

9. Except as otherwise specifically provided or dealt with, any 
dispute as to a violation of any condition or provision of this section 

shall be matter for the grievance procedure and shall be submitted 
direct to the umpire. 

10. The Company, the Union, and the Local shall do all such acts 
and things as may be requisite or necessary to the observance and 
carrying out of this provision for union security according to the true 
intent and meaning hereof. 


Dated at the City of Ottawa this 29th day of January, 1946. 


foto LANDY 
Arbitrator. 


AWARD ON ADMINISTRATIVE POINTS 


(The paragraph numbers refer to the clauses of the Collective Agreement) 


25. (a) If management’s decision is not satisfactory to the employee con- 
cerned, written notice of appeal signed by the employee may be served on the 
Personnel Manager within four regular working days of the delivery of the 
decision, appealing therefrom to an impartial umpire to be selected by the 
parties to the grievance or if such parties fail to select an umpire within five 
regular working days of the receipt by the Personnel Manager of the notice of 
appeal, then to an impartial umpire designated by the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario. The umpire so designated shall be a jurist of repute in that 
province. Each party shall have the right to object to one name proposed by 
the Minister. Except as herein otherwise expressly provided, the decision of the 
umpire shall be final and binding on the parties to the appeal. 

- (6) Except as otherwise expressly provided herein, the umpire shall not 
have jurisdiction to modify in any manner any discipline imposed on an 
employee or the Union in accordance with the terms of this agreement or the 
published rules and regulations of the Company; but the Union may ait any 
time suggest to the Company that the penalty provided by any such rule or 


regulation is unreasonable; and if agreement cannot be reached thereon, the 


matter shall be a grievance hereunder and shall be submitted direct to the 
umpire; but the decision of the umpire shall not be binding on the Company. 
This shall not affect the determination by the umpire of the fact of such viola- 
tion or any question of the interpretation of this agreement or of the said rules 
and regulations. But if it is specifically alleged that the penalty has not been 


‘imposed in good faith but has been influenced by improper or ulterior motives 


or by reasons other than the proper administration of discipline within the plant, 
the umpire shall hear the evidence offered in support; and if he finds the allega- 
tion to be true, he shall have jurisdiction, notwithstanding anything herein 
contained, to modify the penalty accordingly. 

The expense of the umpire, if any, shall be borne in equal shares by the 
Company and the Union, and the shares shall be paid direct to the umpire by 
each. 

50. Notwithstanding their seniority status, stewards, in the event of a lay- 
off, shall be continued at work when not less than ten employees are working 
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in their respective jurisdictions. In the case of overtime or extra work, stewards 
shall be continued at work when work of their classification is available in 
their jurisdiction respectively which they are able and willing to do and, in 
the case of overtime or extra work, in any event, when not less than 15 per cent 
of the employees within their respective jurisdictions are at work, with a minimum 
number in all cases of ten and a maximum percentage requirement of twenty-five. 

51. Notwithstanding their seniority status, plant committee men and 
negotiating committee men who are employees of the Company shall be continued 
at work as long as work of their classification is available in the plant in which 
they are employed and which they are able and willing to do. | 

52. A person who has been a member of the armed forces of Canada 
including the Merchant Marine at any time since September 1, 1939, upon 
entering the service of the Company and subject to the conditions of the 
probationary period, shall be given an immediate seniority equal to the length 
of time he served in the forces and this constructive seniority shall be taken into 
account in his application for work; but this shall not entitle him on such 
entrance to displace a person then in the Company’s employ, except where the 
former was at the time of his becoming a member of the forces a resident of 
Essex County, Ontario, and the latter was immediately before his employment 
by the Company a non-resident of that county. To obtain the benefit of this 
clause, the person applying shall do so within one year from his discharge 
from the forces and shall at such time present his discharge papers. ‘There shall 
be attached to such papers a certificate by the Company showing the date when 
he was taken into the Company’s service. 


56. The president and the Financial Secretary-Treasurer of the Local and 


any international officer of the Union having jurisdiction exclusively in Canada, 


being employees of the Company, so long as offices held by them are full-time 
positions, shall be granted leave of absence by the Company and while on such 
leave of absence shall accumulate seniority. 

57. If an employee be transferred from one department to another, he shall 
incur no loss of seniority; provided that an employee transferred at other than 
his own request, unless such transfer is the result of his failure satisfactorily to 
perform the work required of him, shall be the junior employee in the 
occupational group or department, as the case may be, who is able satisfactorily 
to perform the work required of him in the new department, and he shall be 
notified of an opening occurring in his immediate former department within a 
period of six months from the date of his transfer and within 24 hours of such 
notification may elect to be retransferred to his immediate former department 
subject to his being able satisfactorily to perform the work required of him. 
If the employee on being so notified does not elect to be so retransferred, he 
shall thereafter have no claim on his immediate former department. 


77. (a) Subject to any provision of law or any regulation having the force 
of law, this agreement shall continue until March 31, 1947, and thereafter 
unless and until terminated as herein provided. The termination may be 
effected on March 31, 1947, or on September 30, 1947, or on such days in any 
year hereafter in the following manner: Either party may give to the other two 
calendar months’ notice of negotiation, setting forth all matters in respect of 
which it desires to amend this agreement. The parties will thereupon negotiate 
on such matters. If they do not agree thereon, the party giving the notice may, 
not later than the last week of the said period, give to the other a further notice 
of termination to take effect at the end of the month next following the period of 
negotiation, and on the expiration of that month this agreement shall come to 


an end. If no such further notice is given, this agreement shall continue in 


effect as if no notice of negotiation had been given, subject to any amendment 
the parties may have agreed to incorporate herein; upon the election at any 
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_ time or from time to time by the employees of a new bargaining agent, that 
agent shall be deemed to be substituted for the Union or other representative of 
the employees, as the case may be, as a party hereto as fully and to all intents 
and purposes as if it had been originally a party hereto. 

79. The parties declare the desirability of a group medical, hospital and 
life insurance scheme for the benefit of the employees. If within six months 
from the date hereof the Company and the Local have not been able to agree 
upon such a scheme, the Local may at its own expense make provision for such 
benefits by an arrangement with an indemnity insurance company approved by 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario. The monthly premiums payable by the 
employees shall, upon the written authority of every such employee, be deducted 
each month from the payroll of the Company at its expense and the total sum 
in accordance with the direction of the Local remitted to the indemnity company 
with which the Local has contracted. The authorization to deduct shall make 
provision for cases in which the money payable to the employee in any month is 
not sufficient to enable the Company to make the necessary deduction. 

80. Subject to any law. or any regulation having the force of law, scales 
of wages and classifications may be the subject of a supplementary agreement, 
and unless otherwise provided therein the umpire hereunder shall have no 
jurisdiction in relation to such scales and classifications: but this shall not 
affect his jurisdiction over the matter of the application of such classifications as 
may from time to time be in effect to any employee. 


EXTRACT e.* 
STATUTORY ORDERS AND REGULATIONS 
WarTIME Prices AND TRADE Boarp 
ORDER No. 617 


Prices for Basic, Primary and Secondary Iron, Steel and Manufactured Products 
containing Iron or Steel 


Under powers given to the Board by The Wartime Prices and Trade Regula- 


tions, being Order in Council P.C. 8528, dated November 1, 1941, and amend- 
ments, the Board orders as follows :— 


Effective Date 
1. This Order comes into force on April 1, 1946. 


Exceptions to the Order 
2. Notwithstanding anything hereinafter contained in this Order, the maxi- 
mum net selling price at which any person may sell any of the following goods: 
Steel plates produced in Canada except as provided by the provisions of 
Section 4 of the Order; 
Containers of all kinds; 
Electric or gas operated stoves, ranges, rangettes, heaters, grates, water 
heaters and refrigerators adapted to household use; 
The following electrical appliances adapted to household use: 
Food Choppers and grinders; irons and ironers, washing machines; 
vacuum cleaners and attachments therefor; garbage disposal units; floor 
waxers and polishers; 
The following other electrical appliances: 
Grills; waffle irons; hot plates; roasters; kettles; chafing dishes; food or 
drink mixers; juice extractors; ‘coffee makers; toasters of all kinds; 
70046—7 
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portable humidifiers; Gini irons or tongs; hair dryers; permanent 
waving machines and spacers or clamps, rods and heaters therefor, 
razors and shavers; bottle warmers; bottle sterilizers; broilers; doughnut 
cookers; egg cookers; slicers and shredders: vibrators; 


Farm implements and raider and parts thoreter 
Furniture of all kinds including mattresses, springs, etc.; 
Motor vehicles and parts therefor; 


may not ‘be increased above his highest lawful selling price in effect on March 30, 
1946, unless the increased price at which these goods may be sold by that person 
is fixed pursuant to the provisions of Board Order No. 414 or otherwise by Order 
by or under the authority of or concurred in by the Board. 


Defimtions 

3. For the purposes of this Order, ‘maximum net selling price” for any seller 
in respect of his sale of any product to which this Order applies, to any particular 
buyer, means the seller’s highest lawful selling price before cash discount, in effect 
on March 30, 1946, but after deduction of all differentials and other discounts 
customarily allowed by that seller to that buyer or to buyers of the same class. 


esas Lawful Selling Prices in Effect on March 30, 1946, for Steel Products 


. (1) The producer of a basic and/or primary steel product who did not 
increase his lawful selling price for such product on or after February 14, 1942, 
by the full amount of the price increase authorized by the Steel Controller on that 
date may om all his sales of such product increase his lawful selling price by 
adding thereto to the difference between the.full amount of the price increase so 
authorized and the amount, if any, by which he has already increased such 
price. 

(2) Any seller, other than the producer, of a basic and/or primary steel 
product produced in Canada, may increase his lawful selling price for such 
product in Canada, may increase his lawful selling price for such product in 
effect on February 13, 1942, by the amount of the increase im his supplier’s lawful 
selling price to him, between February 14, 1942, and March 30, 1946; both 
inclusive. 

(3) The lawful selling prices established-by subsections (1) and (2) above 
for basic and/or primary steel products produced in Canada shall be pA 
to be the highest lawful selling prices in effect on March 30, 1946. 


Basic and/or Primary Iron or Steel Products Listed in Schedule “A” 


5. The maximum net selling price at which any person may sell a basic 
and/or a primary iron or steel product produced in Canada and listed in 
Schedule “A” hereto, is increased by the amount calculated at the rate set forth 
for that product in the said Schedule “A”. 


Secondary Iron or Steel Products Listed in Schedule “B”’ 


6. The maximum net selling price at which a manufacturer may sell a 
secondary iron or steel product produced in Canada and listed in Schedule “B” 
hereto is increased by the amount calculated at the rate set forth for that product 
in the said Schedule “B”’. 


Sales by Distributors of Iron yO Steel Products Produced in the United States 
of America 


7. (1) The maximum net selling price at which the importer may sell an 
iron or steel product produced in the United States of America to. a manufacturer 
is increased by the amount of the difference between his current laid down cost 
in accordance with maximum prices fixed by the Office of Price Administration of 
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‘the United States of America for such product and the maximum laid down cost 
“similarly determined at which an identical product was or could have been 


imported from the same seller or class of seller in the United States of America 


on December 31, 1945. 


(2) If the importer sells to a person other than a manufacturer, an iron or 
steel product produced in the United States of America he shall not increase his 
selling price therefor except to the extent that upon application by him he is 
authorized so to do by the Administrator of District Trades. 


Sales by Manufacturers of Goods Containing Iron or Steel 
8. (1) The maximum net selling price at which the manufacturer may sell 


goods containing any iron or steel is increased by the amount of the increased 


cost of any component of such goods effected by reason of any price increase 
authorized by the provisions of this Order, plus twenty-five per centum (25 per 
cent) of such increased cost. 


(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (1) above if the com- 


ponents are iron or steel produced in Canada and are of types listed in Schedule 
_“C” hereto, the increased cost referred to in subsection (1) above shall be deemed 


to be the amount calculated on the basis of the rates of cost increase set forth 


-in the said Schedule. 


(3) In addition to the increase in the maximum net selling price of a manu- 


-facturer authorized by subsection (1) of this Section, the maximum net selling 


price at which the manufacturer may sell goods containing any iron or steel com- 


ponent which he imported directly from the United States of America is-further 


Chsd 


increased by the amount of the difference between his current laid down cost in 


accordance with maximum prices fixed by the Office of Price Administration of 
the United States of America for such component and the maximum laid down 


cost similarly. determined at which an identical component was or could have 


been imported directly from the same seller or class of seller in the United States 


of America on December 31, 1945, plus an amount equal to twenty-five per 
centum (25%) of such difference in laid down cost. 


(4) For the purposes of this Section “component” means any material all or 


_ part of which is physically incorporated into goods produced for sale and shall not 
include manufacturing supplies, machinery, tools and equipment used in the 


production of finished goods. 


Sales by Wholesalers of Goods Containing Iron or Steel 


9. (1) The maximum net selling price at which any wholesaler may sell 


- goods other than basic and/or primary iron or steel products listed in Schedule 


“A” which are manufactured in Canada, and contain any iron or steel com- 
ponents shall be increased to the sum of the following :— 


(a) the maximum net selling price at which the manufacturer of those goods 
who is his supplier may sell the goods to him; 

(b) the actual cost incurred by him in transporting the goods from his 
supplier’s shipping point to his place of business; and 

(c) the highest markup (percentage of selling price) which he could law- 
fully have obtained on March 30, 1946, on his sales to that person of the 
same or a substantially similar kind and quality of goods. 
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(2) In transactions between wholesalers, the total of the markups taken by 
all wholesalers must not exceed the amount allowed by subsection (1) above to — 
the original wholesaler, and each seller must show on his sales invoice the amount 


of markup remaining for the buyer. 


(Nore: The Administrator of Distributive Trades will in the near future be 
issuing an Order varying the maximum markups for sales by wholesalers and 
retailers of a substantial number of the goods, sales of which by wholesalers and 
retailers are at present governed by Sections 9 and 10 of this Order.) 


Sales by Retailers of Goods Containing Iron or Steel 


10. The maximum net selling price at which any retailer may sell goods other a 


than basic and/or primary iron or steel products listed in Schedule “A” which are 


manufactured in Canada and contain any iron or steel components shall be © 


increased to the sum of the following:— 


(a) the maximum net selling price at which his supplier may sell the goods 
to him; 

(6) the actual cost incurred by him in transporting the goods from his 
supplier’s shipping point to his place of business; and 


(c) the highest markup (percentage of selling price) which he could lawfully 
have obtained on March 30, 1946, on his sales to that person of the same 
or a substantially similar kind and quality of goods. 


Notification of New Prices 


11. Before selling any goods other than those listed in Schedules “A” sae Be 
hereto at a price higher than his maximum net selling price for those goods in 
effect as of March 30, 1946, any person (other than a retailer) whose maximum 


net. selling price for any goods is increased, pursuant to the provisions of this — 


Order, shall notify his customers of the new prices and in addition (if such person 
is a manufacturer) shall file with the appropriate commodity Administrator a 
list of the maximum net selling prices which he had in effect on March 30, 1946, 
and either 


(a) a list of the prices established by him pursuant to the Oo of this 
Order as being his maximum net selling prices; or 


(6) alist of the rate or rates of increases established by him pursuant to the — 


provisions of this Order and used in determining his maximum net selling 


prices together with detailed computations used as bases or formulae in — 


determining such increases. 


The prices so established by any person for any goods shall be his maximum 


net selling prices for those goods and he may continue to sell such goods at such - 


maximum net selling prices unless he is otherwise directed by or on behalf of 
the Board. 


Made at Ottawa, this 29th day of March, 1946. 


D. GORDON, 
Chairman. 
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SCHEDULE “A” 
to 
ORDER No. 617 
Basic AND/OR PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Product Rate of Price intron 
Pig RU RCE researc cater aay are REMAN ar ate eons bee he ee Ne tn eek a $5.00 per gross ton 
DNS OLS pene santa rs ae eos Ae ieee TAL) wie > Bg! Shgni ke NTRS ws) Aa 5.00 “ i % 
Pa Tes G1 Lee Og Sie Mew aie ce eanct ea bees. e Wk Ge oe ein 6.00 “ ef - 
Rails, Heavy (over 60 Vos. in weight) ................, 400. fs le 
Light (60 Ibs. or less in weight) .............. DOO ees “ 
Set ree RAs Caves Ar amen eS eee Btn: eerie sc BEAL Cohen: Ara he MOM PR AL .25 per 100 Ibs. 
Structural Shapes, eae eee eae Te TR cate eee ieg DAN eect) Sea De Tia 
Bars, hot rolled, carbon and alloy, including bar size 
Btimcturils | ok eee fa Se io Ba eu a 29 Nespas IgG lp 
Sheets, Hot and Cold rolled including tin mill, black and 
Bil ete Sore sein oe oe We a a tas eet ae oe a wlaie od oe eee ss BOD Red meee ee 
MBps ban Es a ween sue Rae SE Oe ce Pig Ry eee re a) | eb sate Hew pn 
VAT OU eho VOL Od tcc eters Bal csoia) itp oe Wares is oc Rater ate AQ EE AEN 
Grinding Balls— (Forged Steel only) ile ary cio tele oe SBI Ree Bult 
DNDALOR eaters tt ses ee aae ria eb es ci cae ated eR SRE ern Bie b arace PO Use aries Mere 
"EG TE A GOR aee  ae ae ek ea Wek es Voy ok BS Bea ee POD eigen ie oe 
Axles for railway rolling stock— 
AE caked 1 alten 0 te aa ames Ais ae aol Ea: + A cae a Neale AGRO gare Bor ey Sates 
CWE Tiere ona oe asigy ee a, AC RNG whine dee Titsane ae ae Bias Bice Sea Sf 
SCHEDULE “B” 
to 
ORDER No. 617 
SECONDARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Product Rate of Price Increase 
Wire, Heavy (-034” in diameter or thickness and heavier) wt 50: per 100: lbs. 
Fine (lighter than -034” in diameter or thickness) . 1.00: nea 
DiaPUed Cees ae KOREN Pee eae ack Gaels Lane vies eeclers His | Sesrase neg 
Belem Lema et aero rele ie TG Boe eshte e as Gt ee at 
NIG. SOV Trai ptt en tc ee eg tae mate Spe eu iat PDOU eae eels 
COT er oe ie ete cree ae Set erin eae, eee ig ti ceeae thei ts 
Staples (wire all types) ...... SGN teens GE grt oa RAR Rt EA Bs fe tive aie 
PRI Vets, eStLUANG MLR GON es onl en Ge ec cip eves PA e ee UDO to To oneal 
Spikes, Piticend (Pressed Foes ee a ng eee bier aie rau sass 07h ne 
Epi AIC ASTM TIA ei cael GG teow loka salen Oa ete nots 5 5 he pul ed 
UA Pe Re de Sad Bight eg Sah cena Se re aie Nea a oat ts ee Soe ae Rea Re SOO tore OMe 
TOP GE POOR Te mu al ten eae EB Via wkcatd os cat kk cree Te ine ot an ae 
Fence, all types, including welded and woven wire mesh, 
ERCOPE SHOW LONGO as. Sr ee aes hae Sek cas kg 123 per cent 
SSEMOWW Sr eee ea retake inh aan e Wh et ai ae ane Se mime A ote LOMO ae 
Gates, poste amd Rttings: 240 34s. ss occa oe ee bo Lee 2S 
Bolts, nuts, screws, washers and burrs (all types) ...... L2d ae 2S 
iO t Gere LNG ee i ee eh as Po Os eae ae ectinty ew ales yD oeiriik, aa 
Ete kr cr PU ede ate Nahe iy tee vein Sia elelelace Lkiete PTW LO Aare 
WVTTR, nl Pasar oic coe ate Seg ee Rca ne Sane erlOeE tener TOs ta teete te 
Higrse PiNailie erie Fo ate ce RNs Deda AAS Rie iG Ns Radar Be aly 
Ree CTO Waline Te Cow a ee eee chee Sas Nive Soi eeu» Thies 
A Wie Veny i e pin gbie Unie tga AC. fein Cop aD 2a A Sar nee EO tant roo 
IPTV ee Soren ee acon mn try Soar Sa rae et Wabi 2D HS ana tag 
Hoops, made of steel sheets or WiTe ........2.eeecees aE Sees! ates 


Bright Goods, comprising Cornice Hooks, Wire Door 
Pulls, Gate Hooks and Eyes, Wire Hat and Coat 
Hooks, Screw Eyes, Screw Hooks, Storm Window 
Eyes, Stove Pipe Serew Eyes, Stove Scrapers and 
HARE Tak eon HIE Bho De a Soa ee a) Pall te Om aes ee aah a ATR ag ON rh a rs LO ee ice 


SCHEDULE “C” 
to 
OrpDER No. 617 


TRoN AND STEEL PRopUCTS 


Product Rate of Cost Increase 

EAS LPOG Leia SEM scldnl « ig soot PETIT G «Oe the 6 Se ian ty ae $5.00 per gross ton 
Vp Pale Me BN ea eel ae Seton Dee sine Le ale om 5.00 “ “ 
Blooms. cpiiete aside: Olea ee ee Sue Os ee oe ea lees 6.00 “ He . 
Bars, hot rolled, carbon and alloy, including bar size 

EC PUERCO CANTAUS We cae ware LCT he es Ee Oh eo dee EN a eT .45 per 100: Ibs. 
OF LO os tk OTL MR Ae AAS Mae oe, RRL ato gis CAD Nar ey Bisel cate 
Sheets, Hot and Cold Rolled including tin mill black 

and blueand Galvanized {00 ek gi,) earner pina ee 
WITS TON es pat OLA OLlOd SY Wes eee ee cla ahs acct dwt eo CA ee Ve tane vot 


Wire, Heavy (-034” in diameter or thickness and heavier) 50 
Fine (lighter than -034” in diameter or thickmess) . £100 tc tone ry 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30TH APRIL, 1939 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 


Gash iain: iterated a, Tene eal ee BN Ne 


Bills and Accounts Receivable— 
Sundry Debtors, less réserve. ©... 24m. <6. ve 
Subsidiary Companies), ics s¢ -o s,coal ela ure 


Inventories— 
Valued at the lower cost or market— 
Raw materials, semi-finished products and 
supplies sire Chk eee en ee es 
Ore—subject to the lien of the supplier until 
discharge of $140,014.94 shown as lia- 
bility per contra. 2e As see ee eee 
Saleableproductssed4.w. 5.tes eee ae ees 


Steel rolled under Contracts— 
(valued at net selling price)................. 


Advance payments on Contracts........0........0005 


Advances to Subsidiary Companies..................0005 


Inyestménts as Gee See eics See en a eee ete ed Uae 


Property and Equipment— 


Lands, Buildings, Plant and Equipment............. 
Less— Reserve for Depreciation. ................005. 


Prepayment and deferred Charges..............0see0e0e: 


THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
ALGOMA STEEL CoRPORATION, LIMITED, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, Canada. 


OEE 48) Mee $ 544,108 43 


$ 1,635,220 39 
10,217 20 1, 645,437 59 


2,523,363 87 


295,887 22 
634, 140 47 


$ 3,453,391 56 


631,475 42 4,084,866 98 


Ree acpi 3 38,382 40 


eXke. ter, eyar ie) ewe) 2 ee (sow. le\ ©, 7s 101046.) 6 ual seen e256 0) epte 


Ce 


Sear a ot RN $17,541,910 04 
anes ee ake NAD 2,118, 694 45 


Ce 


$ 6,312,795 40 


607,100 00 


1,069,525 01 


15,423,215 59 


126,636 60 


$23, 539,272 60 


We have examined the books and accounts of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, for the year ended 
30th April, 1939, and report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have 


required. 


In our opinion the accompanying Balance Sheet and relative Profit and Loss Account are properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at 30th April, 
1939, and the result of its operations for the year ended that date, according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Corporation. 


Montreal, 3rd July, 1939. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE: SHEET AS AT 30TH ApRIL, 1939 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities— 


BankslOAN,| SOCUTOU Batiste arte we Ce als ER atk ony eR aw 
Interest First Mortgage Bonds—Due Ist May, 1939................. 
Accrued Wages and Salaries............. Oey ORY Fe Cone Cee RS OR, EN A ie oR ny 
Accounts Payable— 


DUO rerlltOrsnen smcsis kg ac fetches Shir nee mera els $ 318,797 41 
Sabsidiary Comipaniesi. cacctinvs select tae 4,915 33 
NotessPayabletsece Sok ath gece aie ed el a Aaa baat 
Wenosits Of-C On tTACLS mat scni eee ck Oe eae ee aes ea 
Accrued Liabilities— 
ContractiOres, secured (cyan Pa re ees 140,014 94 
Deferred Payments on Contracts............... 34,713 18 
Coy NRA Mai kn kp aaa, Ny Ae AS eerie fe or Se a 113,294 25 
Royalites, Commissions and Sundries.......... 51,882 64 
‘Raxces:. Gonerale soar A ee ce moe ue oe 93,740 41 
Provision tor IncomeTaxes 05 0. 27. One) ew os 


117,091 38 


Reserves— 


For Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces, etc............. 00... .00 cae 
ON OORLNPCHCICH y:  Cantenae eM Vee Pr CRDL OLA Oey ast nn Ong Shy ear oats eas 


Funded Debt— 


First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A’”’ 
Serial Bonds—=1939) tol O44 ae ee see ee ate 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 


5% Preference (Non-cumulative until January 1, 1940) 
Authorized—27,000 shares at $100.00 par value 
PGRNOC acer ts. va ahs a te kes 26,390 Shares 
Less—Purchased and 

Redeemeéde ii iscic choses 2,215 

Converted into 

Common Stock....... 2,160 4,375 Shares 

Outstanding 22,015 Shares 
Common—No Par Value 

Authorized—1,000,000 Shares 

Issued—407,540 Shares ° 
Stes Uta Ole wolT DIS. hae crn aioe anaes Wands SE eh ow Ohana aes Ee 
Earned Surplus— 

As at Ist May, 1938 1,372,992 15 
Net Surplus for Year ended 30th April, 1939........ 227,431 50 


ey el 8) oy wien ew) oP ee oie pee 10 'w 6) 1610) 6 9) elon e "sé 


*Of this issue, $200,000 00 matures Ist November, 1939. 


165,000 00 
69,000 00 
126,840 03 


323,712 74 


43,438 00 
5,000 00 


550,736 80 


2,379,323 30 
91,940 86 


*1, 200,000 00 
1,800,000 00 


2,201,500 00 


10, 188,500 00 
2,793,857 22 


1,600,423 65 
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$ 1,283,727 57 
2,471, 264 16 


3,000, 000 00 


16,784,280 87 


$23,539,272 60 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO., 


Auditors. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Prorir AND Loss Account 
For THE YEAR ENDED 30TH AprRin, 1939 


Sales of Rolled Products, Pig Iron, Coke and By-products—including net 


selling price of contract steel not yet delivered........... Seat tea $10, 344, 254 91 

Less—Selling and shipping expenses, Royalties, etc.................. 297,378 00 
Cost of Products Sold 3 s0 acauite Cae 0's Waa pene eid c oer snus alee te Bits eee tee 

Operating Profit. . 1s teases Wea oo eibiy oth sienna e's cn aie tela ee nie o/ee wae edime are hale 
Other Income— 

Intérest earned. TS Fee ayes cee Se eye es eae ao te ee lalaete ries eat gee ee re ce 
Interest— - 

On Toans, So eave Hiate asrer eh alee nie ah NaneoM cary, Seep eaced nC tec ne 62,771 36 

First Mortgave Bonds ce i eee ai ey casa i ae eee 69,000 00 

Profit before Depreciation and Income Taxes...>............... Earn a: ON ey 
Depreciation—Plant.and equipment... 23% fois Be yn ei ed A en ee ee ee 
Provision for: Income: Paxess .. 287. fo48 See haan oe toe ee ta a eee we et ne oe 

Net Addition to Surplus for year ended 30th April, 1989.............0 00.00. e cece eee 


$10, 046,876 91 
9,086,206 07 
960, 670 84 


22,329 21 
983,000 35 


131,771 36 
851,228 69 
566,828 06 
"284,400 63 
56,969 13 
"227,431 50 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30, 1940 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
Gash ose BAO SCAT aL Bio earings so ae AN cane BR gra psittaci Ae $ 149,353 45 
Bills and Accounts Receivable— 
Sundry Debtors: 2 ea ae eee no are so P 2, Old, 200) OF 
SubsidiaryvaCom panies ou. 1) ee ye eer en ci 8,504 33 
; —_ 2,521,790 92 
Inventories— 
Valued at the lower of cost or market— 
Raw materials, semi-finished products and 
SUP Plies ys Lede cs Lei ee Se ett ts eae 3,182,980 81 


Ore—Subject to the lien of the supplier until dis- 
charge of $235,908.27, shown as liability per 
GONE A: Serpe none ee eee ee tn MI eens 672,135 94 


Saleable-Prodtietecs vss. ea sen aoe ee ee mee erniale 976, 324 40 


4,831,441 15 
Steel rolled under Contracts =... 504 vel ace eee 400,477 03 : 
(Valued at net selling prices) wo 5,231,918 18 


Advance: Payments on Contracts: 461m ak ce ee nck 127,250 69 
————————_ $ 8, 080,313 24 


Advances to: Subsidiary Companies vr. co 5 Se ich Vane oe Monee et eee) ee ee 1,832,117 62 
Trvestments oo Peed ee Be i repent ag aces STN NED OIE OU lnc ge ol ecco ae aE 1,072,742 51 


Property and Equipment— 
Land; Buildings? Plant and’ Equipmrentis o.oo aes oa 18,911,502 45 
Léss?* Reserve for, Depreciation? 4 dik 1 pas ees ee ee ae 2,785,027 72 
——_—————___ 16, 126,474 73 


Prépay ments and. Deferred’ Chargesss meet iene eee ee aU ee ae an ee 118,849 92 


$27,180,498 02 


THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Alzoma Steel Corporation, Limited for the year ended 
30th cE 1940, and report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have 
required. ; 


In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet and relative Profit and Loss Account are properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at 30th April, 
1940, and the result of its operations for the year ended that date, according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Corporation. 


Toronto, June 12, 1940. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30, 1940 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Banks LOAddly SOCuT edn. xO et ae ae os I et CH Sd hg aN een 2,072, 000.00 
Interest First Mortgage Bonds—Due May 1, 1940....... Be Ae are 63,350 00 
ABETHOU: WALlCS-ANC MAlALIORS. fone. Th eGo aes Obes oo Mawes eer 212,489 67 
Accounts Payable— 
DERG TY TAC POLS sages ee Nees tee baa ry oer ees $ 433,498 87 
Subsidiary Companies .om. iret onsite ata Sheree 47,395 40 
a 480,894 27 
Dividend ava ble, Mayet osel Gaia oa tah aie seat cleat pack Die ae 27,518 75 
Wenasite on Gontracte eee ee oe oe hee NS ie Sn ate ug Be 5,000 00 
Accrued Liabilities— 
Contract: Ores secured eo. ees ah 235, 908, 27 
Deferred Payments on Contracts............... 78,175 27 
Sundries, including Coal Duties, etc........:... 295,197 60 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes............... 242,244 21 
—_—_—————_ 851,525 35 
Reserves— 
For Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces, etc...............000 ecw eee 2,739,987 82 
Ore CONTIN PENCIOG cain hd ee ele omit Re Pak ge wae aie PREM PR eee 90,730 31 
Funded Debt— 
First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A”’ 
Serta! bonde—-—1940 onl 944 eee on ce Mears ioe Oe ys SO * 1,000,000 00 


CON TECerore HON S.GUC 1 Gaeta eh ee ai tk Ccecd Ree ee tne kee 1,714,000 00 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 
5% Preference (Cumulative from January 1, 1940) 
Authorized—27,000 Shares at $100.00 par value 


TP SSUG Haw ef Ri SSI ten ee ae Amn om onthe sl.” 26,390 Shares 
Less: Purchased and Redeemed........... 2215 
Converted into Common Stock...... 2.160714 S75 ae c 
Outstanding ctu ctroe Peek ovine aks sete 22-015 aa. 2,201,500 00 


Common—No par value 
Authorized—1, 000,000 Shares 


Issued— 412,700 . “ : 10,274,500 00 
Distribute ole surpluses ya ee otk SIE ee CR ok lente 2,793,857 22 
Earned Surplus— 

As at May! fs 19392 Betas, ance ch icwcan ces 1,600,423 65 

Net Surplus for Year ended April 30, 1940.... 780,239 73 

2,380, 663 38 


Deduct: Dividend on Preference Stock of $1.25 per 
share payable May:[5, 19400. 7.c0s..o cua os wee 27,518 75 
m —_—_—_——_ 2,353, 144 63 


* Of this Issue $200,000 matures November 1, 1940. 
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$ 4,012,778 04 


2,830,718 13 


2,714,000 00 


17,623,001 85 


$27,180,498 02 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CoO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Prorit anp Loss Account 
For tHE Year Enpep 30TH Apri, 1940 
Sales of Rolled Products, Pig Iron, Coke and By-Products, including 


net selling price of Contract Rails not yet delivered................. $16, 264,821 44 
Less: Selling and Shipping Expenses, Royalties, etc........-..+++.++ 391, 284 92 
——_—————_ $15, 873, 5386 52 f 
Cost of: Products: Sold eo Fae a ak eee ee ta ree ae gee Oe 14,077,878 47 ; 
Operating Profit. <j sis gdelba eee yh case we aie ne ee eee s+) 1,798;658 05 am 
Other Income 
Interest Hamed si 47. teat ca ou cise erate in i eae Rate see Sr eS aan a Meta ae 104, 767 32 ai 
: 1,900,425 37. 
Interest— 4 
Oni Loans rc ris Te UN ORUE e e EE St Senet er a 68,942 32 4 
On: First Mortgage Bonds iis Gee ee sive ae Le cae anes ero 132,247 25 | 
—————— 01,189 57 
Profit before depreciation and income taxes................0- a TRAE AERA a bates 1, 699, 235 80 F 
EB 
Depreciation—Plant and. Equipments 3 20 is elicukc cwra pa wie eo oe ee ote 683,162 97 4 
Sr ie ees ; 
1,016,072 83 
Provision for Income and lHxcess Profits:1 axes 0% vo. oie co eects. ao eet 235, 833 10 4 
Net Surplus for Year Ended 30th April, 1940..... el ire hare Meek PURE Na  Seceaird eM re $ 780,239 73 : 
| 


Se ee Sn pe eee ae ee eee 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Ba.taNcE SHEET As AT Aprit 30, 1941 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
aT eg a AS a one ie tae pcs en cen ety Pee RS hee ne 106, 258 53 
Bills and Accounts Receivable— 
Sundry).Debtorsiei ioe cc te be ee ee See 3,289,939 46 
Sabsidiary \Companies.%- eeun ak fe ose in 14,061 57 
Dae 3,304,001 03 
Inventories— 4 


As determined by the Management, valued at 
the lower cost or market: 
Raw materials, semi-finished products and 


SUPDITCS Fer Ain cae a ene Cee ein alte aw 5,324,589 96 
SaleablecProducts.. fc. fs cugie aeeciaeeeam uated 800,100 16 
—_——_—_——_——— 6,124,690 12 
Advance Pay ments on Contracte:ico sie eeen oe ae since eee 152,197 45 
a 9,687,147 13 
Plant Extension— 

Cash in trust—re Deferred Liability per contra ............... 00. cee ects eee eees ee 177,241 20 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies 225.2 cone cecal Ss Bee ene ee I eee eee 1,423,017 62 
Investments: 

Subsidiary; Com pantesa - sgt ae Pe acon ac eaten a eee aig ea 1,062,924 01 

Otherie oF kG, ES a eens Oru arriba ok, Sain alco ae aur ene . 18,201 00 

fn 1,076,125 O01 
Property and Equipment— 
Land; Buildings’ Plant.and\ Hquipment =. 0-5. ae tase eee _ 19,280,393 85 
Less; Reserve for. Depreciation ih... eee ea Le een ee 3,558,015 36 
——————_ 15,722,378 49 
Prepay ments’and: Delerred Charves 235 Sisco eee a a ee ee ee 125,934 57 


$28, 211,844 02 


The Shareholders, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited for the year ended 
April sD 1941, and report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have 
required. 

In our opinion, subject to the adequacy of the provision for Excess Profits Tax the above Balance 
Sheet and relative Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at April 30, 1941, and the result of its operations for the year 
ended that date, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown 
by the books of the Corporation. 


Toronto, June 20, 1941. 
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ion LIABILITINS 
— Current Liabilities— 
EE VOT MEOULGCR «7 SB Piers, cst s Midas lear Pir Sec IK hed wae elect panashhe ae Pads 
~ Interest on First Mortgage Bonds—Due May 1, 1941................ 
PrUOO WAGE GHG LATOR fi'5% as dent hdery niselpiritueul hn vwvare anne ce 
Accounts Payable— 
BUNUTY: CALGULUOLE stick iy Anais ohh ns, eamer ie seu 642,169 23 
MAL OMICIAT UN OMI DENIGM «u's Ca catinr Mi wichel a xii 321,338 94 
z ELM VCDSN UAE CCAP OLE OUR cx ord cd 5 oA teheley ile habs hs Soe ee AOD ibatcas ane ace 
P Accrued Liabilities— 
Bo Deferred Payments on Contracts............... 137,721 88 
P Coal Duties and War Exchange Tax............ 144, 290 70 
; BOURRCLL Wu sega Niki MN igh. SR teen nate erates 238, 684 08 
_— Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes. 559,852 05 
~ Deferred Liability— 
See GN t LU CeNSion Pere CON ules er oe hea) va tcA te telheale co tinted cn hae eh 
Reserves: 
> For Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces, etc......... Rates Rae a Be 
=~ PeACPON UPON GLOS Ges Be dues a Cote Meee Pak duet Los oka eee bee 
Funded Debt — 
; First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A’’ 
Serial-Bonds—1941-1944.0.. 000 vas TS TAG etd 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BaLancer Super as at Aprin 30, 1941 


# 


Gonvertl bier bOndsS:Guer. G48 prveews mp cores icy beet hace noe lame ete 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference Stock 
Authorized—27,000 Shares at $100.00 par value 


1,080,548 71 


1,714,000 00 


1,774,000 00 
59,850 00 
285,305 25 


963,508 17 
5,000 00 


4,168,212 13 


Lists lodinieaier Kaas 177,241 20 
2,909,339 48 
94,047 83 
3,003,387 31 
* — 800,000 00 


2,514,000 00 


FSSUOU ARAM Arias Pin toot irs sree me 26,390 Shares 


Less: Purchased and Redeemed............ 3,275 


Converted into Common Stock........ 2,160 5,435 “ 
Ststanaine. soc ee cae ae aan A 20,955 ‘ 2,095,000 00 


Common—No par value 
Authorized—1, 000,000 Shares 


Issued — 412,700 “ 
RAs UP HOU LA DIC PLUG he ont ee React weit oe eee oie ies CoA aL we 
Earned Surplus— 
PAS*at (Mayol 19402 7h es. eee St. Ses ate 2,353, 144 63 
Surplus for Year ended April 30, 1941........... 911,816 36 
: 3, 264,960 99 
Deduct: Dividends on Preference Shares....... 82,556 25 


* Of this Issue $200,000.00 matures November 1, 1941. 


3, 182,404 74 


10, 274, 500 00 


12,370,000 00 


2,796,598 64 


18,349,003 38 


$28, 211,844 02 


Note: By arrangement with the Dominion Government the Corporation is proceeding with a Plant 


_ Extension project. 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


Chartered Accountants. 


682 STANDING COMMITTEE 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Prorit AND Loss AccoUNT 
For tHe YEAR ENDED Aprizt 30, 1941 


Sales of Rolled Products, Pig Iron, Coke and By-Products, including net 


selling price of Contract Rails not yet delivered..................... 25;117;776 33 
Less: Selling and Shipping Expenses, Royalties, etc................. 517,775 45 2 
——————————_ 24,600,000 88 
Cost: of Products: 80lds ics, yi Ser Gc re an ee es Utena eee fess needs acre 22,120,406 57 _ 
Qperating Profie)< Cana ee ee ure beers tat et ale ab eel came tee Har eee CoE aan gan 2,479,594 31 


Other Income:— 
Interest earnedeit Goi. eee ee “ee hela cgpeest eee gee ace GOA ENED Sec Aie i n Gile da 81,713 33 


2,561,307 64 


Interest: 
On: Loansk eee co erie ea aE eS ee ee ES Sen eee 166,787 93 
On-First: Mottgare Bonds 2: . ftw ee are be a ee 123, 200 00 
So 289,987 93 
Profit before Depreciation....................05- GRE a eee ee Ge St SL eo 2,271,319 71 
Depreciation— 

Plant:and Equipment: rhea es ea sea Tene ie nena Raticaihy a Sap Rd eee ee Ce 791,371 59 
Net Profit for Year before providing for Income and Excess Profits Taxes............... 1,479,948 12 — ‘ 
Provision for’ Income and: Excess’ Profits ‘Taxes... uors jo ca ass Gees wey ne ue emcee 568,131 76 
Surplus for “Year inded“Aprit 30-1944 25 oer oe ee ia coe se oe Oem eee $ 911,816 36 


684 STANDING COMMITTEE 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT ApRit 30,1942 


ASSETS 
Current— 
Clash os Are hee eee adm Sere ate Hie ee Sine ee renee 103,495 23 
Cash—Employees’ deposits for War Savings Certificates per Contra. 1,017 00 
Bills and Accounts Receivable: 
Sundry Debtors 255. cs ete ee oer 3,101,765 70 
Subsidiary Companies 2. .05.4:ies oan 0 a 150,874 97 
— 3, 252,640 67 
Claims—Provincial Income Taxes: 25:0. sme ss ces Cotes kal ee 26,325 38 
Dominion of Canada 2nd Victory War Loan Bonds. 1, 250,000 00 
‘Accrued Interests seics a nee hale eed erica 4,700 33 
rs 1,254,700 33 
Inventories: 
As determined by the Management valued at 
the lower of cost or market: 
Raw Materials, semi-finished products and 
FST NE 0S 05 bY ars aS petoi ai OURGIN i gn hs 8 NAS NE apy ob 6,082,251 49 
Saleable. Produtts- 22: Say. eee eae se ek 398,742 16 
a 6,480,993 65 
Advance Payments on Contracts?) .c.6.. 7. 5 ek ok ae ee 290,613 58 
————_—— 11,409,785 84 
Advances to-Subsidiary Companies (i275. css on oe eae te oe ant Uae nee 1,258,038 62 
Investments: . aes 
Subsidiary ‘Gompanies.2) se. et ees hee a ee eee eee 1,062,924 O01 
Other ::3>'. ee a Se egret Rie CO nhs eee ar cae! 2 eae fe 16,666 00 
a 1,079,590 O1 
Property and Equipment: 
Land, Buildings, Plant and Equipmentiicoict. 92. 20) 11D 3 /%35 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation... --. 4.6 oe ee ee 5,392,156 87 
———___—__—_———— 20,723,220 46 
Prepayments and Deferred Charges.................0.0005- SOE ARS ce 5 eee ee 5 eae 106, 290 71 


$34,576,925 64 


The Shareholders, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited for the year ended 


Asn ln tf 


April 30, 1942 and report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have re- 


quired. 

In our opinion, the above Balance Sheet and accompanying Profit and Loss Account are properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at April 30, 
1942, and the result of its operations for the year ended that date, according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Corporation. 


Toronto, June 29, 1942. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30, 1942 


Current— 


e 


Deferred Liability re Plant Extension 


LIABILITIES 
Bank Loans—Secured— 
General. LOany we. o ees ee ee ae he ee 1,886,000 00 
Special Loan, secured by Dominion of Canada 
PRONUS oo eae ee a es ee ae ate 5 ae 


1,250,000 00 


Interest—First Mortgage Bonds— 

SAVE V4 ch ed ee eae Ny ay SHR ak ot ieee a 
Employees’ Subscriptions for War Savings Certificates per contra... 
POCEUEH. W AROS BBG OAIAriCs |.) scent a. an ena ole ES ee noe 
Accounts Payable: / 

Sand rye CrecitOrs: sc. eke r caked cee ea es 2,023,618 93 

Subsidiary Companies. $e 200 Ge Gn ss ke ce ek 328,961 39 


Carremt iiabilitycre-P lant hixtenstonrn, ..3s02 ck ss de ele 
Meine, LVIdeNd Saha teee cus Te Cos Sls PUM Ls BE ein Weed Raa s 
Unclaimed Interest on First Mortgage Bonds....................... 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes........ 


Reserves: 


For Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces, etc........0........00.00008- 
Por toon ineeneies eee. back th eae Ee hy Sees 4b ORT eee ee hb ete E a os 


Funded Debt: 


First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A”’ 
EIA BOUUS 104 a4 8 ee rs och eee aN se FA wate wipe oued 
fOuwertiiio- DONS due A94Sehac. Ss. ee a Sc ano eo ests vr ne nee 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference Stock 
Authorized—27,000 Shares of $100.00 par value 
TSSUCU ES SN. ee eee, She ee eM ate es S 
Less: Purchased and Redeemed.......... 

Converted into Common Stock.... 5,485“ 


20,955  “ 


TMD SEAN Ne Hen Geat 22 We Cie eae ede eee ee 
Common Stock—No par value 

Authorized— 1,000,000 Shares 

Issued — 412,700 ‘“ 


DESUT LIT CA OLE OULD Used us eo Cae Sate ok Pe neha Wren aha cre ea eee oly 

Earned Surplus: 
A Sea Ay tered ae ee ee, cee Su a oes 3,182,404 74 
Surplus for year ended April 30, 1942...... reece’? 414,444 81 
3,596,849 55 


Deduct: Dividends on Preference Stock........ 


* Of[this issue $200,000.00 matures November 1, 1942. 


SY Sfe haf \a: \9) 6) 8 10% 0. Oe. ete of wy eS) 0)79) By .s| bps ince! eso. bo. «Fer eves 


26,390 Shares 


104,775 00 


3,136,000 00 


55,850 00 
1,017 00 
377,123 94 


2,352,580 22 
980,912 09 
805 94 
3,050 00 


258,188 84 


Sieh oo ey Shi) 6 lem aireha ey € 


3,029, 584 69 
94,051 72 


* 600,000 00 


1,714,000 00 


2,095,500 00 


10, 274,500 00 


12,370,000 00 
2,796,598 64 


3,492,074 55 


685 


7,165,528 18 
3,019,087 91 


3,419,636 41 


2,314,000 00 


18, 658,673 19 


$34,576,925 64 


Norr.—Outstanding commitments on uncompleted Construction amount to approximately $980,000.00. 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CoO., 
Chartered Accountants 


70046—83 


686 STANDING COMMITTEE 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Prorit anp Loss Account 


For tHE YEAR EnprEp Aprit 30, 1942 


Profit from Operations............. EP AP ee oa yh Loe ea ce hut RP py eae ec $ 2,626,788 43 
Other Income— 
Interest. Earned, eteG.c2 5 sir ede che a ee ea be ey eae ee I Re ee ne ae, 70, 527 :73 
2,697,316 16 
Interest— 
On Loanss.) ooRer Soe eae PAs cece aA nee Sere ee eee oe ees $ 129,061 85 
On First Mortzage Bondss iis eye cat pees bas wets 115,700 00 
Se 244,761 85 
Profit before "Depreciation j: .. chic see. os esas, tee eae Oe ee ois Len eee tn ee nee 2,452,554 31 
Depreciation—Plant and Equipment Including special depreciation for ‘‘War’’ plant and 
equipment as authorized by the War Contracts Depreciation Board................. 1,790, 306 ‘92 
Net Profit for Year before providing for Income and Excess Profits Taxes............... 662, 247 39 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes. .............ccceeeee Dalai epee) aes GE 247,802 58 
Surplus for Year ended April 30, 1942.............. cece cee ee ned As TES a SS ee ee $ 414,444 81 
e # 


688 STANDING COMMITTEE 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BaLancse SHEET aS aT Apri. 30, 1943 


ASSETS 
Current— Ee 
1s Re eet ge TR NN One ECM Teeter aif AS eR Lt Fon gtr 105,873 53 
Cash—Employees deposits for War Savings Certificates per contra. 354 25 
Bills and Accounts Receivable: 
Sundry Debtors, 36s ee os Been ee ee ee 5,308,696 28 
Sobsidiary Companies: .iacvit, tues sans Gee 2,355 62 
: ————— 5,311,051 90 
Inventories— 


As determined by the management valued at 
the lower of cost or market: 
Raw materials, semi-finished products and 


SUDDITES se neteany eee es SN care 5,367,625 34 
Salea tie Products 25 es Be) cee 470,049 19 
we 5,837,674 53 
Advance Payments on Contracts......... Ley SAC Me ieniaek angie at a gt 86,916 35 
——————— 11,341,870 56 
Advaneés to Subsidiary Companies: to -2 ess bs ce ee ea a oe eee ee ee 881,767 70 
Investments— 
Subsidiary: Companies: oon 8 a es oe ee eee Gee 1,065,424 O1 
Oi 1(-) Semn RENE A seen LT ee RUM E am cal nian AB La CO cir Nps een ie a 20,248 98 
—_—_—_—_———___ 1, 085, 672 99 
Property and Equipment— 
Land; Buildings, Plant.and Equipment, (cs) 3.4.6. 722-358. oe 26,936,606 68 
Less: Reserve tor Deprecia tions oi 22 oe aes eee a eee 7,523,364 90 
——_—————_ 19,413, 241 78 
Non-Current Inventory—Raw Materials) ote ay tae er ee eee 337,859 97 
Prepayments and: Delerred Charges, (20 (5 5 he a ae et ee ee 236,929 43 


$33, 297, 342 43 


The Shareholders, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited for the year ended 
April ot 1943, and report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have 
require 

Special depreciation on additional new plant has been calculated on the same basis as that allowed 
on new plant put into operation in the year ended April 30, 1942. Application to the War Contracts De- 
preciation Board in this regard is pending. 

In our opinion, subject to the approval of the War Contracts Depreciation Board as to the depreciation 
above mentioned, the above Balance Sheet and accompanying Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn 
up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at April 30, 1943, and 
the result of its operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our information and the explan- 
ations given to us and as shown by the books of the Corporation. 


Toronto, Ontario, July 30, 1943. 


Nee Cm ai FS Pa ten 


EE Re eae ee ee ON De RES Nr See eee Ree ee ae ee pera eet SO 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30, 1943 


LIABILITIES 
Current— 

BARK DOSS eOur edie re a Sete Suis inner le) eM neice ee ty 2 
Interest—First Mortgage Bonds—due May 1, 1948................... 
Employees’ Subscriptions for War Savings Certificates per contra.. 
mcorneds Wares and Salaries), cy te «ule a) mache en hee Seen 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities— 

Sunidhi COreditore os eee Pea eee eu lanes 1,493,381 82 

Subsidiary Companies, = cree es veka tak sea 15,519 22 


Current Liability re Plant Extension Ve Deed ta vats, Wee ea Aaa ec isle 
+ Winelniumed Dividend sic ct) esis oe ee ak Sete ee ee a 
7 Unclaimed Interest on First Mortgage Bonds..................0005. 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes.... Teas Sy oho: 


Deferred Liability re Plant Extension......... Uso ony Soa ic oe aed ee te 


Reserves: 
For Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces, ete........... 00.0.0 ccc eee eee 
eserve tor Contingencies: ci¥e sty cide gota; ste oes ha we ea 


~ Funded Debt: 
First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A’”’ Serial Bonds due 1943 and 1944. . 
CONVPT bl DIOzDONGS Cie 194Sen: axe ree ae oe ok nid heen hws 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 
5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference Stock 
Authorized—27,000 Shares of $100.00 par value 
PERO OC rote ed a eee ns ral eae ake 
Less: Purchased and Redeemed. . Zipat SI arts 
Converted into Common Stock........... 2,160 


ROU tStAnCINOe acre te a Ree eee a hs 6 


Common Stock—No par value 
Authorized—1, 000,000 shares 


Issued — 412,700 shares 


PMStribuLravle Surplus ci ho eke ape he ak alee RN Os 
Earned Surplus: 


RonATMI GO 10428 eae ak ee SEN 3,492,074 55 
Surplus for year ended April 30, 1943............ 846,803 11 
4,338,877 66 

Deduct: Dividends on Preference Stock............ 


104,375 00 
* Of this issue $200,000 matures November 1, 1943. 


ALCOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


1,671,000 00 
51,850 00 
354 25 

374, 628 30 


1,508,901 04 
1,060,687 07 
143 45 
5,000 00 


539,303 95 


3,550, 239 54 
94,055 60 


* 400,000 00 


1,714,000 00 


26, 390 shares 
5,595 shares 
20,795 shares 


2,079,500 00 


10, 274,500 00 


12, 354,000 00 


2,799,363 64 


4,234,502 66 


689 


5,211,868 06 
2,939, 312 93 


3, 644, 259 14 


2,114,000 00 


19, 387,866 30 


$33, 297,342 43 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CoO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


690 STANDING COMMITTEE ‘ 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Prortr AND Loss ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED Apri 30, 1943 


Profit-from,Qperations:-:. os ca ot ee eect ee eee PANS Wetdt'g Melb Baas Bee camth ee aatR ene eeiere $ 3,817,437 32 
Other Income— 
Interest, Harned acc Neus ein vas ihe ore aan ae ars ore aD etre cna clan RO Se een ea - 38,985 40 
3,856,422 72 
Interest Charges— 
On LOA de goo. 2 op aie Pee Reale ered Lake ee 2 cr Gh ta a ca TO ea ae 160,936 18 
On-First: Mortgage: Bonds jes ae eeccs Conan ee a Oe te 107,700 00 
Sa 268,636 18 
Profit: before Depreciation as fein es Bele ee 4 cece is hee cee nt the Caer cen hah ew ae 3,587,786 54 
Depreciation—Plant and Equipment including special depreciation for ‘‘War’’ Plant and 
and Equipment as authorized by the War Controls Depreciation Board............. 2,120,854 03 
Net Profit for the year before providing for Income and Excess Profits Taxes............ 1,466,932 51 
Provision for. Income-ahd Excess Profits; d axes. 5 os... . 55.5 ese ee ee 620,129 40 
Surplus for year ended April 30, 1943................ PSE Ne ene cre has IR ac capt A .. $ 846,803 11 
& 


~Lay 


Sal : 
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692 STANDING COMMITTEE 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS aT APRIL 307TH, 1944 


ASSETS 
Current— 
OF) ER An A SM RR aR ERS Gt Ns pL R Mb IT) EE com tye oT $ 104,837 58 
Cash—Employees, deposits for Victory Bonds and War Savings 
Certificates per Contral o.p.c cei en eae, eee 26,013 00 
Bills and Accounts Receivable— 
Employees’ Victory Bonds................-..: $ 16,134 00 
Sundry Debtors ys veces oc nee eae 5,426,382 62 


REBAR ENS 5,442,516 62 


Inventories— 
As determined by the management valued at 
the lower of cost or market— 
Raw materials, semi-finished products and 


SUD DIVES eo ee le SL eS ee ee ee 7,499,008 65 
saleable Productsiiie 344 5 ee eee 640,846 77 , 
a 8,139,855 42 
———_———— $13,713, 222 62 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies 3. . Sajasaa o's seis oh ueenee = a term 9a en en 824,340 67 
Investments— 
SobsidiaryvCompanies sic poy seat ne oes ne een a ae ean ee 1,065,424 01 
Other ecco e os ee da eae Oa al cece edtce SLU RPL eer ao 24,043 98 
———_————___ 1, 089, 467 99 
* Property and Equipment— 
Land, Buildings, Plant and Equipment...........0....00....02cceenes 27,519,731 82 
Less: Reserye for: Depreciation...) eS. ha ae LN ee oe a ee 9,760,090 45 17,759,641 37 
Prepayments and ‘Deferred, Charges. saay0 5 os Pediat eo ee es eee Pee tie ok CE 252, 468 77 


* Does not include any value for property acquired by lease and otherwise from His 
Majesty’s Government. 


$33, 639,141 42 


THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited for the year ended 
April ssh 1944, and report that we have received all the information and ‘explanations which we have 
require 
New Plant subject to special depreciation has been depreciated on the same basis as that allowed 
in the two years ended April 30th, 1943. Approval by the War Contracts Depreciation Board in this 
regard is pending. 

In our opinion, subject to the approval of the War Contracts Depreciation Board as to the depreciation 
above mentioned, the above Balance Sheet and accompanying Profit and Loss Account are properly — 
drawn up so as to ‘exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at April 30th, 
1944, and the result of its operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Corporation, 


Toronto, Ontario, September 27th, 1944. 


Current— 


Bank Loan—Secured 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities— 


Sundry Creditors 
Subsidiary Companies 


Current Liability re Plant Extension 
Unclaimed Dividends 


Deferred Liability: re Plant Extension 

Reserves— 
¥ or Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces, ete 
For Contingencies 


~ Funded Debt— 
First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A”’ 

Due November Ist, 1944 
Convertible Bonds due 1948 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 


24,8 0) "erie. aw) elie (eG) (60) e 8 S58 026) 0, G0) ee 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30TH, 1944 


ere a piel? \éias es es, (0) 0 ow A0 19) 0.8 (Ste! 6a} o Bh oy 10. (6 Ie/\vy eiaret py a) Ofle7.0. 6&0 ob. ere 01.6 


Bank Loan—Secured by Employees’ Victory Bonds 
Employees’ deposits for Victory Bonds and War Savings Gariificates 
per contra 


ere fe Pile ohana: ete iUi ists © Ubi sles e \e sa) fea by», 6) eer srehea, ei @isrblenewe) pele" en ellure 6 is 7eduh a) 


Interest—First Mortgage Bonds—due May Ist, 1944 
Accrued Wages and Salaries 


Greig ib Wis felons co Lena) wilewhe be.6 aH Oe et RL 0: 8) o)\ey (0m. 6) oie, Blom Laihe vetlel v, 


$ 3,473,180 49 
479,151 69 


eOe reer eres erese eee ere rtrvresreseres 


Snel <ike) ies leks $v. 9, 6 (81 & 16 HRS, ® Rye eS) CHAD Te TENG @ eo leie, @ e016 elisa ee 


Unclaimed Interest on First Mortgage Bonds 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes 


tig e. oie» lee \e a \e)\s)s\-¢ ole pen wy ane, ee te 


Cprevie ells: (eile) 6) Sj) sy8) a telre, 6) eres 6 ates 


= Goa eM! je, ex oy om telie ie ower ten 8 Oe 8 W186 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference Stock 
Authorized 27,000 Shares of $100. par value 


Common Stock—No par value 
Authorized—1,000,000 Shares 
Issued 


Distributable Surplus 
Earned § 
As at April 30th, 1943 
Surplus for year ended April, 30th, 1944 
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Deduct: Dividends on Preference Stock........ 


6, 423 


17,807 
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26,390 shares 
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4,234,502 66 
1,057,796 38 


5,292,299 04 


98,675 00 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


290,000 00 
15,349 53 


26,013 00 
47,350 00 
416,914 29 


3,952,332 09 


950,000 00 
215 89 
6,912 50 


386, 088, 98 
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3,499,553 26 


66,983 04 


200,000 00 


1,714,000 00 


1,780,700 00 


10, 274,500 00 


12,055,200 00 
2,829,291 87 


5, 193,624 04 
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$ 6,091,176 28 
1,989,312 93 


3,566,536 30 


1,914,000 00 


20,078,115 91 


$33, 639,141 42 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CoO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED ' 
Prorir aND Loss AccouNT 


For THE YEAR ENDED ApRItL 301TH, 1944 


Profit from ‘Operations. voc) a's eee etn el ee ete eae a SDR Nats art ete CS or ceo at $ 4,156,285 68 


Other Income— 
Taterest: Harned 35 Oe eae ea ees Sh ees ale ARID IAEA dark Bis ie NCCT Cede RRR Bae ; 42,053 75 


4,198,339 43 


Interest Charges— 


On Loanse:, Sesot S A coe soa me an ST ct ae ey $ 77,829 85 — 
On, First: Mortgage Bonds! ise. co ea parca oes. oe ean eee 99,200 00 
a 177,029 85 
Profit Before Depreciation Joe ie Bae eta ae Oe mates ae cratic Lees x eee te eee eae 4,021,309 58 . 


Depreciation—Plant and Equipment 
Including Special Depreciation for ‘‘War’’ Plant and Equipment as authorized by 
the War Contract Depreciation Board...................000000 GP Ee ees 2,267,295 84 
Net Profit for Year before providing for Income and Excess Profits Taxes................ 1,754,013 74 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes. ............ 0. cece cece cece ence et eceeees 696,217 36 


Surplus for Year Ended Aprils0th, 1044070) peers ari wece sees kane Seep eae nas $ 1,057,796 38 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT Aprit 30TH, 1945 


ASSETS 
Current— 
Cashin Sra Foes Se eR a ee, ae RE ee $ 1,790,236 44 
Cash—Employees’ deposits for Victory Bonds and War Savings Cer- > 
tificates per contrac Sia ce ON tae ak Case aC Dee ae 21,024 00 
Bills and Accounts Receivable— 
Employees’ Victory Bonds...................4. 16,410 00 
Sundry Debtors .45.he> eee ae so eee eee 4,873,021 49 4,889,431 49 
Inventories— 
As determined by the management valued at the lower of cost or 
market— 
Raw materials, semi-finished products and 
BUppLiGR? ed ae os oe ae ee om rae ee $ 7,400,957 99 
Paleable Products. Seyi eee ee ey 553,441 88 
7,954,399 87 
Advance Payments on Contracts............... 193,499 13 8,147,899 00 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, First Mortgage Bonds—at par 
—purehased for Sinking Fund..... (2.0) cade. ho es 25,000 00 $ 14,873,590 93 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies SSE eam LE Ge ate aaa CAN a1 vA crn ae BAeagae Gs se ae 313, 646 97 
Investments— 
Sibsidiary-Comipanies vie veces eee a OT RE STAR ce wee 1,065,424 O1 
Other ..2> Leiole Bal dan Dare Winshos Bly A einstein Wiesake oe Pale rm ee ta 28,003 98 1,093,427 99 
Property and Equipment— 
Land, Buildings‘and Hquipment:> 2% aie cee eee ee 27, 863,438 00 
‘Less: Reserve-for: Depreelations (ncy eck aoa Pees eee Paes 10,760,738 44 17,102,699 56 
Prepayments and Deferred Charges..................0..008 BSE EY at elo Pee a 231,544 13 


$33,614,909 58 


THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, for the year ended 
April oa 1945, and report that we have received all the information and explanations which we have 
required. 

In our opinion, the above Balance Sheet and accompanying Profit and Loss Account are properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the corporation’s affairs as at April 30th, . 
1945, and the result of its operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Corporation. 


Toronto, Ontario, August 10th, 1945. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BataNcEe SHEET aS AT Aprin 30TH, 1945 


LIABILITIES 
Current— 
Bank Loan—Secured by Employees’ Victory Bonds................ $ 16,410 00 
Employees’ deposits for Victory Bonds and War Savings Certificates 
PEL COMERS ee fae ee rsh eye ae ae SV Lape AT ee Ja ir 21,024 00 
Interest—First Mortgage Bonds—Due May 1, 1945.................. 42,850 00 
Acctied Wapes ang palarresiccss panera Teles ve oe ee es Pus 564,641 41 


Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities— 
punary Creditorenan eons weak te: Oe Fs eae 
Subsidiary Companies PS ER eda oath AN een Shon ees 


$ 2,704,465 09 
1, 146,068 89 


3,850,533 98 
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Current Piablies For Plant. Extensions 20g) a saa rire wet Paks 500,000 00 
dineinimmed (Dividends. 2, ow iaten Get Ores pe hvu ER RG Cee Re Ld eke 233 13 
Unclaimed Interest on First Morrgage Bonds....................25- 10,437 50 
First Mortgage Bonds—Series ‘‘A’’ Sinking Fund Aa aat due Nov. 
DEAL QAS steerage oh cad Need Pa 1S ae Yap oe at hating A Orato A Na 190,500 00 
THCOIME BNA EXCOSS TOMES LAREN oc Coe ee eae he eee eek AE a $ 5,782,458 16 


Deferred Liability re Plant Extension....... Seo cae Ur re tig yng eee nah et 


585, 828: 14 


Crier Oe. ot 6.0 esc o8. 


1,489,312 93 


Reserves— 
For Rebuilding and Relining Furnaces and other Operating Reserves 3,533,896 30 
ROE rax CRBS EO TAG Leet ce eek ee EN ThE Jae ore ena oe 237,719 46 
SPLOT COMPING RNC LCRal a. rear uieiiie Ste oe Seda ew has Fo CHS oe gue ea NC da 108,879 O1 3,880,494 77 


Funded Debt— 
First Mortgage Bonds—Series TR oes NC AA at A ae We eg 
Less: Sinking Fund payment—Due Nov. 1, 1945 (as above)........ 


1,714,000 00 


190,500 00 


1,523,500 00 


Sinking Fund payment— Due 1946.................. Saas grat eects 190,500 00 
minking unc: pay ment-—Wne 1047 eo: in eae ee eed oe en 190,500 00 
DS alANCGcC UGH OA. Se ceme cele: Pa aOee Ash oie iti. Woeae atc aba aoe Re ae Sr uae ines 1,142,500 00 1,523,500 00 
Capital Stock and Surplus 

5% Cumulative Redeemable Preference Stock 

Authorized 27,000 shares of $100.00 par value 

TSSU Ciera Ge te REY Poe SE ee ee 26,390 Shares 

Less: Purchased ond Redeemed......... 7,078 

Converted into Common Stock.... 2,160 9,238  “ 

UNERPANOING cas eae erent Sioa. Be aw ey Pe Li 152yer 1,715, 200 00 
Common Stock—No par value 

Authorized—1, 000,000 Shares 

Issued 412,700. “° 10, 274,500 00 

11,989,700 00 

POISE Tbs Os OUTED Misses a ey eae he Cos os BD OS Mme ae 2,831,072 62 
Wa t6G Urpin tee rn Ce abe ele Sd atone Pee Ley 6,118,371 10 20,939,143 72 


Nore: Under the provisions of Section 6 (1) (b) of the Excess Profits Tax 
Act the effect of an inventory reserve has been applied in calculating 
the current tax liability. 


$33, 614,909 58 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Prorit AND Loss AccouNT 


For tHE YEAR ENDED ApRiL 307TH, 1945 


Profitfrom. Operations. 6) “i. cease Pa ee ee ewe ie Been naan tae epee oe ee pees eee $ 3,482,796 46 


Other Income— : 
Interest. Harned Se Soc Je ots Deo EER ete se Cac ween aera he eee ae a 19,180 18 


3,501,976 64 


Interest Charges— 

On Loans iio ae ane Ie eae a cede ena ana eR a ee _ $71,887 26 

On First’ Morteace, Bonds see eee eee Bok, Peo ower ees 90,200 00 162,087 26 
‘Profit before: Deprectiations.ni2 css: ean wake Bee ak ts Date ah ee Ms ee 3,339,889 38 
Depreciation— 

Plant and Equipment: 1, .co--, sek ee ee AOA URN Aenemcia cag) by nate eee kt Senn epee Saene 1,055,616 53 
Profit for year before providing for Income and Excess Profits Taxes.................... 2,284,272 85 
Provision for Income. and’ Excess Profits Taxes 2.0) go. 5) wag since gan tet, owen ee 1,172,140 79 
Net. Protit for they earcacs po co oe pa ee he oe I Se ease ts See $ 1,112,132 06 

EARNED SuRpPLUS ACCOUNT By 
Balance at: credit:A pril 30thy 19445, F ial euac Saat y is tte eres ices Fine aes eae 2 Ooh OL anon Se 5,193,624 04 
Net Profit for the Year ended April SOtHicI 945 oo a. Aeon Wao ceenee i pa iets arn ae as rea ee 1,112,132 06 
6,305,756 10 

Deduct— 

Dividends:on’ Preference StoCKs:-..5 ee eee nee ee ee 87,385 00 

Appropriation for Reserve for Contingencies.................0ce0c cue 100,000 00 187,385 00 
Balance.at: CreditiA pril 30th, 1945.24 os vac cas do cle eee e nee $ 6,118,371 10 
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APPENDIX C 


STATEMENT BY THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED TO 


THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


“Avausr 5, 1946 
INDEX 


Section No. 1.—Introduction. 
Section No. 2.—Financial Figures. 
Section No. 3.—Steel Prices. 


Section No. 4——National Standard. 
Section No. 5——The Establishment of a National Council for the Steel 
Industry. 
Section No. 6—Hours of Work. 
Section No. 7.—Wages. 
Section No. 8.—Union Security. 
Section No. 9.—Conclusion. 
é 


Appendix ‘A”—Letter from The Vice-Pres’t and General Mer. of the 
Canadian National Railways. 
Appendix “B’”—Average Hourly Earnings, Hamilton Works, vs.-:Cost 
| of Living Index (D.B.8.) September 1939-June 1946. 


As an introduction to what I am about to say, I would like to remind the 
members of this committee that, at noon to-day, the present test of strength 
between the United Steelworkers of America (C.1.0.) and the people of Canada, 
represented by their Government, entered its twenty-third day. Up until this 
time, a conservative estimate of major losses in production amounts to over 


~ 85,000 tons of pig iron, somewhat over 100,000 tons of steel ingots and thousands 
-of tons of coke. The loss in pig iron and steel production is not only having a 


serious and increasing effect upon industry and employment generally but is 
interfering with the delivery of materials vital to the comfort and well-being of 
the people of Canada. 

Shortly before the strike the Government embarked upon an extensive 


| ed scheme for maximum production of the facilities required for the substitution of 


fuel oil for coal as domestic fuel in order to partially offset the effects of strikes 
by coal miners and seamen. In order to be of any advantage, it was vital that 
this program be largely completed by the coming Autumn. Due to interruption 
in deliveries of plates for storage tanks, sheets and pipe scheduled for delivery — 
to fabricators of such equipment in July and August, this program will be 
seriously curtailed and delayed. In the same way, shortages of nails, plumbing 
supplies, cooking stoves, refrigerators and similar essential “items forthe housing 
program are being intensified. Last week, in the House of Commons, the 
shortage of agricultural implements for Western farmers was discussed. The 
Agricultural Implement Industry is affected particularly by shortages of iron 
and steel products. We have been approached by representatives of two imple- 
ment manufacturers pressing for delivery of material already produced and 
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stating that if they do not secure immediate relief they will have to close down. re, 
The automobile parts manufacturers also cannot continue production unless their 
steel requirements are met at once. Shipbuilding, locomotive and railway car 
building programs are ‘being curtailed. Each day the present blockade against 
shipments from our plant continues these shortages, and many others, will become 
more serious. Substantial tonnages of steel are ready for delivery within — 
Hamilton Works and the amount grows daily. Production lost at the plants 

completely shut down cannot be made up after the strike and will result in a 

permanent setback in many programs vital to citizens generally. 

The conditions in Hamilton described in my original statement remain 
unchanged with the single exception that the number of men who have elected to ~ 
exercise their right to work, even though illegally barred by physical violence 
from practically every other civil right of free Canadian citizens, has increased 
steadily and substantially. There are many others who have signified their desire 
to return to work if they and their families could be assured of adequate 
protection. It should not be necessary to repeat this, but I consider it desirable, 
in order to keep the perspective straight, namely, that these men within the plant — 
are in compliance with the law, whereas those who are striking are doing so in 
violation of a federal order in council and many of them are violating other laws 
as well. Men making their way into the plant for the first time since the strikes 
or attempting to return after a visit to their families have been badly beaten up. ~ 
_ Notwithstanding this, such men have, in the majority of cases, succeeded in mak- 

ing their way into the plant subsequently. Intimidation of families and : 
defacement of property continues. While there have been convictions for ; 
intimidation in Police Court, in most cases those guilty have so far escaped 
Scot-free. Evidence has been given in Police Court regarding weapons either } 
carried by pickets or hidden in the grass adjacent to the picket line. One picket 
has been convicted on a charge of carrying a concealed weapon.. A certified copy 
of the Court Reporter’s record of this case is being filed with your Secretary as— 
an exhibit.. The accused, who had been observed by the police in the picket line, 
was not an employee of the Company. He was wearing an Army uniform, which 
he had no right to wear at the time, and was carrying a washing machine wringer — 
roller in his tunic. During the evidence in this case a Police Constable testified 
as follows:— 

I might state, Your Worship, since the strike has been on, at night- 
time Detective McGee and other officers have collected this array of clubs 
found on the outside of the wall, along the fence, and dropped in the — 
vicinity. Several men were chased one night and they were chased 
between houses and those clubs were found after the chase which they 
apparently threw or dropped. This one has a washer on the end, this — 
one is loaded on the end and this is part of a shovel or a pick, and this” 
is a piece of hickory with something inserted in the end. 


Tie RL ee ee Spee ty & 3 anf Sei Mote me x gts yt: te : 
Poe ae Ee PPR ae Eee ee IE ee eee eee o Tt Ne Oe eee Te Se 


Ten days ago, after the Hamilton Police Force had cleared the way for a 
Canadian National Railway train to enter the Company’s premises in perform- 
ance of the railway’s responsibilities as a common carrier, the train failed to 
arrive because the crew were afraid of injury if they performed their duty. 
A eopy of a letter from the Vice-President and General Manager, Canadian ~~ 
National Railways, Central Region, covering this incident, which I will now 
read, is appended. Since plant operations can be maintained without rail 
movement in or out of the plant for some time to come, no further attempt at 
such movements has been made in view of the attendant risks which would 
be incurred by railroad employees. On the bay, following unhindered lawlessness 
on land, a high-speed Union picket boat has subjected employees in a motor — 
launch to risk of drowning by cutting across the bow at high speed. Highly 
inflammatory speeches are being made at the plant gates. In one of them on 
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riday night, it was openly threatened that company launches would be sunk. 
-In the same speech it was stated that this is not a strike but war and that war 
methods will be used by the Union. 

These few incidents should serve to highlight the way in which the strike 
is being conducted by the Union and the resultant situation in Hamilton with 
respect to the observance of law and order. It is abundantly clear that, in 
attempting to gain their ends, the Union is acting in utter contempt of the law. 

~ Deputy Mayor and Vice-Chairman of the Board of Control, Nora Frances 
_ Henderson, of Hamilton, is quoted in the Globe and Mail of Friday, August 2, 
* .as follows:— 

Lawlessness prevails in Hamilton at present and it should not be 
allowed to continue. 

She is further quoted in the Spectator of the same date as follows:— 

I feel that it is a shocking condition when peaceful passage is not 
permitted in and out of a place of work. The City Council, to 
demonstrate the legality of peaceful passage, in and out, of any party, 
should offer to lead any employees out of their besieged plant. I would 
be perfectly willing to be one of them. 

I don’t say this because I am out of sympathy with every legal right 
of men and women workers to obtain better working conditions. But 
they are hitting at the very roots of their democratic rights and securities, 
which have gained them all they have to-day, when they substitute mob 
rule for those democratic procedures. 

This form of picketing is illegal. Peaceful picketing is perfectly 
legal and I approve of it, but not intimidation and threats of violence. 

. It should not be necessary to emphasize the serious nature of the precedent 
being established and that there should not be two codes with respect to 
observance of the law—one for labour unions and one for other classes of 
citizens. 

Within the plant there is literally a blockaded city numbering hundreds of 
men, with the number growing daily,—besieged contrary to Canadian law merely 
because of their determination to uphold that most fundamental right of any 
free man—namely, to work for a lawful living for himself and his family without 
interference. This determination is not diminishing—on the contrary, it remains 
firm. The courage that these men have demonstrated merits the utmost con- 
sideration and support from the Government. Food and other living conditions 

are as satisfactory as it is possible to make them. Many social amenities are 
functioning satisfactorily, such as barber shops, sports, community entertainment 
and so forth. Production by most departments, which have operated without 
an interruption, has increased since the first week of the strike. Other units, 
temporarily shut down, have been placed in operation again, the last being a 
blast furnace, which will restore daily pig iron production within a few days 
to the pre-strike level. This additional molten pig iron will have an immediate 
favourable effect on steel ingot output. The continuous and increasing pro- 
duction which has been maintained since the strike was called as the result of 
the loyalty and determination of such a large number of employees provides 
incontrovertible evidence of the strong dislike of a large proportion of our 

- employees for the United Steelworkers of America and the strike called by 
them. 


; 
- 


FINANCIAL FIGURES 


In the brief presented by the United Steelworkers of America (C.I.0.) July 
23, 1946, much space is devoted to the financial position of The Steel Company 
of Canada. Broadly speaking, the evidence presented appears to, fall into the 
following principal categories: 
(1) To show that the Company has had a continuous and healthy growth 
since its formation. 
70046—93 < 
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(2) To show that the Company is in a sound financial condition. E 

(3) To show that the Company has made profits before the war and dermal a 
the war. | 

(4) To show that the Company’s published Ateantial statements and profit 
figures are inaccurate. 


With regard to the first and second, there is no argument. A company 
which is not consistently financially sound and does not grow to meet the 
increasing demands of the country is a poor asset to any community. No com- 
pany can remain financially sound very long unless it heeds the relationship 
between prices and costs and refrains from drawing on its accumulated savings 


in order to pay wages or other costs. Financial strength is necessary in order — 


to be in a position to keep abreast of technical developments in the modernization _ 
of equipment and unless a company’s stability is assured by sound administration 

it would find itself not in a position to borrow for expansion should that be — 
necessary. It is the financial soundness of this Company that has made its 
erowth possible. Machinery and equipment required to make steel cheaply and 
in competitive quality is exceedingly expensive. This Company has consistently _ 
retained a portion of its profits in order to make its expansion possible. It is 
unquestionable that this policy has been in the best interests of employees, share- 


holders and consumers and a continuance of this policy will be to the advantage 


of all concerned. 

Coming to the third category, under present-day methods, steel can only be 
produced economically and efficiently in large tonnages. The production of steel 
is not something which can be carried out with improvised and makeshift tools. _ 
It is essential, therefore, that the amounts of capital employed and all other sums, 


of money involved be large if a company is to be succegsful and efficient in the 


steel industry. It is not a matter of whether or not these figures, including 
profits, are large, but, in the case of profits, whether the return on the investment 
is reasonable. That this is the case is demonstrated by the fact that total net — 
earnings on the capital employed in The Steel Company of Canada for many 
years have averaged approximately 7 per cent while the proportion paid out to 
shareholders as dividends has been approximately 44 per cent. It is pertinent 
‘at this point to put into the record that the net total number of shareholders in — 
the Company is 8,217, only approximately a thousand less than the total number — 
of employees of the Company, and that the average holding is 88 shares each. a 

With regard to the fourth category, since much of the evidence submitted 
is inaccurate, distorted and interspersed with questionable conclusions, some 
comments regarding a few instances are desirable in order to demonstrate the 
general character of the evidence submitted to you. 


In Appendix E, page 48, the following statement is made:— 
In 1942, a wholly- owned subsidiary, Ontario Forgings, Limited, was 
organized to design, equip and operate an entirely new plant on behalf 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply. The plant produced shell 
forgings. The entire cost of the construction of this plant was assumed 
by the Dominion Government, which owns the plant. This was a profit- 
able bargain for Stelco and its shareholders. The Dominion assumed the 
total cost of construction of the plant, and the Company assumed all the 
profit. on its operation. 


The facts are that early 1 in the war The Steel Company of Canada offered its 

facilities and the experience and knowledge of its organization to the Government | 
in connection with the production of. shell forgings should it be deemed 
necessary to expand the production of such ammunition. Subsequently, the 
Department of Munitions and Supply accepted this offer and the Company — 
voluntarily, at the outset of the negotiations, undertook to design, build and — 


ee ee 
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operate a shell forging plant with no profit to the Company whatsoever. As a 
result, Ontario Forgings Limited was incorporated as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
for this purpose. “he Government provided the plant which was designed and 


built under the supervision of the Company without fee, and the Company 


provided the working capital required for the operation without interest.. No 
executive officer of Ontario Forgings Limited received a cent of compensation 
from that company and no charge was made for general supervision, accounting, 
purchasing and similar services carried out by regular officials of ‘The Steel 
Company. The only amounts for wages and salaries charged into shell forging 
costs were those of employees engaged solely in this operation. 

This forging subsidiary produced a total of 5,379,377 forgings, weighing 
approximately 309,000 tons, during the war. It established an enviable record 
for dependability, quality and co- operatitin with all branches of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. Its costs were lower and prices were below prices 
charged by others for similar forgings. It is in the process of being wound up 
and then final Government audits are completed, the entire profit remaining 
from the operation will be returned to the Government. Reference to the annual 
reports of The Steel Company of Canada during the existence of this subsidiary 
will show that no profit from it was taken into the consolidated accounts of 
the Company and there is not the slightest foundation in fact for the claim that 
this operation, undertaken voluntarily in support of the war effort, was “a 
profitable bargain for Stelco and its shareholders”. ; 


Depreciation: The section of the brief dealing with this sib eamuontaind a 
series of misstatements and implications of improper practices. -There is no 
duplication of write-offs involved in relining reserves and depreciation reserves. 
Charges into costs for relining reserves are in accordance with average practice 
in the industry and depreciation rates are caleulated in a manner and at rates 
approved and accepted as reasonable by the shareholders’ auditors and the 
Department of National Revenue. A 


Page 50—Surplus Account It is charged that a reserve for betterments and 
replacements, a reserve for fire insurance and a reserve for contingencies 
ageregating approximately two and a half million dollars are unjustified since 
they have remained unchanged since 1935. One might as well argue that since 
he has carried accident insurance or fire insurance for several years and has 
experienced no need to file a claim there. is no longer any use in carrying such 
protection. 


Page 51—Karnings Per Share——Figures are given showing’ earnings per 


share of ordinary stock for the Company. The relating of earnings to original 


share capital established thirty-six years ago is utterly misleading as it leaves 
entirely out of account earnings not paid out to the shareholders but left with 
the management of a Company to increase the investment in. the business. 
Had the shareholders taken the total profits of the Company out in dividends 
each year, the Company would undoubtedly have disappeared from the industrial 
scene some time ago. The consistent reinvestment of a substantial proportion 
of its earnings has enabled the Company periodically to increase its capacity 
to the point required to meet competitive conditions. From a factual standpoint, 
these figures on earnings per share are incorrect and misleading since, in arriving 
at them, no consideration is given to the fact that each share of preferred stock 
shares equally with the common stock in earnings. The correct gauge of the 
earnings and dividends of a Company is the relationship to total investment, 
that is to say, the sum of the original investment and additional capital added 


- to the business. On this basis the earnings of our Company have been moderate. 
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Book Value of Stock—On pages 51 and 52, the book value of nrefercne tl 4 
shares at the end of 1944 is given as $198.56, and ordinary shares as $98.04. 
The extent of the inaccuracy in these figures will be made apparent by comparing ~ 
the value so stated with the actual book value of all shares outstanding at thats 4 
time. J 

Book value in accordance with the Union brief— 


259.852 Preference Shares @$198.56 .2 0.4.0. vives ey eae re $51,596,213 
460,000 Common Shares G7 So OS OA bares teri nae aera canals 45,098,400: 

Tedal 240 ole ee ee Re ce ee Rs a See aan $96,694,613 

Actual book value of all shares outstanding is:— 

Capital: SiboGle io Pee eet oy eect g skeen an ea tee ee $17,996,300 
Surplus--= Gysare SEP Ge ee Seas ote ee cies Legere SL Me is ss tes 30,819,942 
Others: Reserves! S36 oe, PARE wiv tn 1s pete ate Be od Sas g Wipes oie esee Ped 2,088,673 

otal oe ae ar I NS es ee $51,404,915 


Bifferenceal "ss BeGe Ses Poe ital BS ae cave Oe ore ane i eee $45,289,698 


Throughout the brief there are frequent references to allegedly hidden 
surpluses and buried profits. These are typical of propaganda employed by 
certains unions in attacking reputable companies. I repeat that the profits 
shown in our published statements are those earned in the ordinary course of ~ 
business and have been certified by the shareholders’ auditors, a eae and @ 
highly reputable firm of chartered accountants. 

Near the bottom of page 52 there is a reference to a reduction in excess 
profits tax and, in that connection, this Company has not been in the maximum 
tax bracket for the past two years. a 

The financial section of the Union’s brief brings out the difference in 
financial strength and earning record of the three companies discussed and 
emphasizes the fact that one was in receipt of very substantial subsidies from 
the Dominion Government. Notwithstanding this wide difference pointed out 
by them, the conclusion in respect of each seems to be the same—namely, that 
the companies can all pays the wages demanded. It appears that the Union is 
asking you to disregard financial and economic realities. Apparently, its — 
position is that if a Company cannot pay its demands it should be incumbent — 
upon the Government to make up the difference required at the expense of the 
tax-payers. 

These typical examples of inaccuracy and misrepresentation which I have 
given you will. give you a good idea of how much credence can be placed upon_ 
the comments made regarding the finances of the Company. | 


STEEL PRICES | E 


There has been a great deal of tectimony and discussion about the price 
increase granted the steel industry by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
effective April 1 which I may be able to clarify. As has been stated all heavy steel 
prices were willingly pegged by the industry at levels existing in September, 
1939. By the winter of 1941-1942 some steel companies were in such financial 
straits as a result of wage advances and other cost increases which had taken 
place by that time that a schedule of permissive price increases, ranging from 
$3 to $5 a ton, was authorized by the Steel Controller on February 14, 1942, — 
These advances were immediately put into effect by our competitors whereas, 
in the case of our Company, they were taken advantage of only in connection — 4 
with products on which costs had risen to an unsatisfactory level and on the — 
large proportion of our products no-increases were made. This policy was 
adopted by us to maintain stability in the national economy in: preference to — 


NEE ENG Ma ee 
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— increasing prices of products which, at the time, were showing satisfactory 


profits. Special assistance was also ‘afforded to competitors in the way of a 
second advance of $5 a gross ton in the price of rails which we do not produce 
and for one competitor special prices for ship plates were allowed which were 
substantially above those charged by us for the same material. Later on, when 
further cost increases made it iiienilc that we should take advantage ‘of the 
increases afforded our competitors, we were refused the necessary authority by - 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. As a result from February, 1942 until 


April 1, 1945, this Company sold much of its tonnage at prices $5 a ton below 


the prices being charged by competitors. 

Following he close of the war the character of our business changed 
materially due to the elimination of high-grade specialties required for the war 
effort and, besides, the continually mounting costs were seriously affecting the 
Company’s profits. At the beginning of this year, approximately two-thirds of 
the Company’s sales were still being made at 1939 prices and I emphasize that 
it has received no subsidy of any kind to enable the sale of its products at 
ceiling prices. 

By January of this year the existing situation and ae caneae for the future 
made it imperative that if the Company’s financial position was to be main- 
tained, price advances were essential. In support of our application, all data 
and information required by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to appraise 
the justice of our application were willingly supplied and were carefully con- 
sidered and.examined by them. While the Company suggested a schedule of 
justifiable price increases on various products, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in some instances varied the advances recommended by us, some 
upwards and some downwards. 

In connection with our submission to the Board, we were required to 
exhibit in detail increases in our costs since the outbreak of the war. We were 
also required to file a schedule of increases in costs with which we would be 
faced during the calendar year, estimated to the ‘best of our ability. It was 
in connection with this estimated schedule of prospective cost increases that the 
estimated allowance for an advance in wages and salaries, which has caused 


so much discussion, was included. I might also add that, since that estimate 


was made, there has been an advance in the price of coal considerably in 
excess of our estimate due to wage advances granted to coal miners, and there 
have been actual increases in rail freight not included, with further advances 


anticipated in the near future. 


Possibly I can summarize the situation with which the Company was 
confronted best by stating that the net profit per ton ingots finished during 
1945 was less than half the average of the four pre-war years arid, in fact, was 
less than the profit realized in any year during the past twenty-three with the 
exception of the depression years, 1981, 19382 and 1933, notwithstanding the 
fact that 1945 production was over double that of 1939 and, in the interval, 
over $25,000,000 had been invested in additional plant to increase production 
and improve efficiency. Over $20,000,000 of this sum was provided by the 
Company from its own resources without the assistance of Government loans. 
During the first se of this year, the downward trend in profits continued 
progressively. 

The Union has questioned the fact that the Company was able to finance 


~ this expansion without recourse to outside borrowing and has suggested that 


there is something improper in its ability to do so. As a matter of fact the 
funds ‘were available because of prior years’ depreciation provisions and the 
established policy of the Company of setting aside a portion of each year 8 
earnings to finance future expansion and improvement. It is submitted that 
this policy .has benefited not only shareholders but also employees and citizens 
generally by virtue of increased employment and production thus made possible. 
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Speaking in general terms, the price policy followed by the Company has aS 


been to charge the lowest prices consistent with wages and salaries as good — 4 


or better than the going rate, a reasonable return to the shareholders, and 
financial stability for the Company through good times and bad. It believes 
firmly in the policy that fair and reasonable prices are best in the long run for 
the Company and its employees and, of course, for customers and consumers 
generally. If costs and prices are forced beyond the ability of consumers to pay, 
the inevitable result will be reduced consumption and employment on the one 
hand, and deprivation of goods people want and require but cannot afford 
to buy on the other hand. Under such conditions, excessively high hourly rates 


of wages affecting costs are not only harmful to employees but are an actual- 


detriment to the prosperity of the country. 


NATIONAL STANDARD 


In addition to the reasons clearly set forth in my written statement to the 
Committee made July 22 as to why such an arrangement would be unsuccessful 
—namely, geographical locations, differences in products, variations in character 
and sources of raw materials with corresponding variations in steel-making 
processes followed, as well as differences in costs of delivery of finished products 
to consumers, which have been borne out by the testimony of the other two 
companies—there are other important considerations. 

We have already stated that our employees have been consistently better 
off than those of the other two companies, and there is no reason why the 
destiny of our employees should be linked with that of employees of any other 
company. There is no reason why they should be limited to conditions determined 
by local situations prevailing elsewhere in the country and determined by 
the fortunes of other companies.. Our Hamilton situation differs from that of 
the other two companies in a most important respect—namely, that a very large 
proportion of our employees are out of sympathy with this strike and are in 
our plant working in conformity with the Government’s order in council. This 
condition alone, which must be taken into consideration in any strike settlement, 
is sufficient to put the Hamilton Works’ situation in a different category from 
the others. 

I have been very close to this picture and regard the attempt to group the 
primary steel industry under one agreement, or under individual agreements 
which are identical and expire at the same date, as more of a move for power and 
to create a political situation than a labour dispute. If this opinion is. correct, 
it will be obvious that our striking employees are being used as pawns or cats- 
paws in a political movement regardless of their individual or collective welfare. 

We have been following the processes laid down by the government for 
conciliation of industrial disputes and, at the present time, there is a Board of 
Conciliation in existence which stands adjourned pending wage negotiations and 
which has only issued an interim report. Mr. Justice Roach has also considered 
the matter as a Commissioner under P.C. 4020 and has filed his finding with 
this committee. Both found it impossible to resolve the difficulties due to the 
unyielding attitude of the union and their insistence that if they did not secure 
their demands in toto they would strike. On the other hand, we conceded one 
demand in full—namely, that pertaining to vacations—and have offered to meet 
the wage demand more than half way. Now we have a third body—namely, 
this committee—also attempting to reach a solution. 

It is entirely appropriate to suggest that it is time that the term “collective 
bargaining” be defined. Does it imply sitting down together like reasonable men 
and attempting to compose differing views or does it imply adamantly standing” 
on a series of unreasonable demands backed up by strikes which disrupt the 
entire economy of. the country? It is fairly obvious that the Union expects, 
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through government intervention, with this committee as a medium, to exact 
more than it could otherwise reasonably get through the normal collective bar- 
gaining processes provided by the Canadian Government for the solution of 
labour disputes. 

I am firmly of the opinion that any settlement reached by The Steel Com-_ 
pany of Canada should be based upon its own circumstances and conditions and 
that any attempt to reach a settlement dictated or affected by conditions pre- 
vailing elsewhere will only result in further confusing a a situation which is anced 
sufficiently difficult. 


Tup ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE STEEL’ [INDUSTRY 


‘The union has suggested a National Council for the steel industry, to include 
representatives of labour, management and the public. It gives as reasons for 
this proposal the need to insure fullest possible development of iron and steel- 
making capacity in Canada, the need to develop domestic and export markets, 
and the need to plan the development of our own raw materials as part of the 
Canadian iron and steel industry. It is difficult to see wherein such a committee 
is necessary or even likely to further these admittedly desirable ends to any 
extent. Our Provincial and Federal governments already have departments 
covering the suggested fields fully. 

We have the Department of Trade and Commerce, a scla for domestic 
and foreign business. Much of the good work they have accomplished in 
developing export markets and promoting export business will be done a lasting 
injury if current strikes and work stoppages continue. Thanks to the fact that 
controls were applied more courageously and effectively in Canada during the 
war, we emerged from it in excellent condition to compete in the world’s markets. 
If we are now going to allow our costs and prices to soar during this transition 
period, we will throw away this adyantage which would assist so much in bring- 
ing about full employment. Keeping our prices competitive is the essential 
requirement for export business in manufactured goods, and keeping them at 
levels which will enable our producers of agricultural and natural products for 
export to 'buy manufactured products in maximum volume is similarly necessary 
to promote domestic prosperity. 


We have Provincial and Federal departments whose responsibilities are 
the development of mines and natural resources. Large sums of money have been 
and are being spent in prospecting in Canada and potential iron ore develop- 
ments have been given their share of attention. Just as rapidly as iron ore 
fleposits, which can be mined economically, are uncovered, they will be opened | 
up without question. Within recent years three iron ore producers have come 
into operation North of Lake Superior. Large areas in Ontario have been 
systematically covered by magnetic surveys. Substantial expenditures are being 
made for exploration in Labrador and Northern Quebec. Before the war the 
province of Ontario paid a substantial bounty on iron ore mined in the province 
under certain conditions. Unless Canadian iron ore can be mined and delivered 
to Canadian steel producers at lower costs than competing ore, its production 
will not improve the competitive position of the Canadian steel industry as 
related to the rest of the world. This is not a denial of the fact that every. 
effort should be made to develop any iron ore deposits which may exist in 
Canada and, furthermore, as already stated, this is being done. 

In the field of labour relations, we have ample machinery provided by 
the Provincial and Federal governments for the mediation of labour disputes. 
What is needed. is that it be made use of and be made effective. So much has 
been said since this dispute started that it may be forgotten that, in the early 
stages, one of the Union’s statements was that it did not propose to be bound 
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by government wage control orders or .be subject to the authority of the — 
Regional and National War Labour Boards. Futher overlapping bodies dealing ~ 
with labour problems would only complicate the present situation in our judg=9 
ment. We feel, on the contrary, the sooner it is possible to restore jurisdiction 
over labour problems to the Provincial governments, from which it was — 
removed as a war measure, the better for all concerned. 5 

With respect to the comments on fullest possible development of iron and 
steel capacity in Canada, figures will show that Canada’s dependence on foreign 
sources of steel has declined continuously since the First Great War. At the — 
present time, the output of steel in Canada is more than double any pre-war — 
peak. It should not be overlooked that the available steel capacity in Canada < 
was only occupied to the extent of approximately 50 per cent of its capacity — 
during the years between the two world wars. Considering the limited population 
and market, the Canadian steel industry has shown great courage and initiative 
in the very large expenditures it has made to meet the needs of the country — 
with Canadian-made steel. a 

Finally, if such a Committee as that suggested is to be established under 
government auspices in the steel industry, where will the example thus. established 
stop? It is important, in making a first step, to attempt to foresee what the 
succeeding steps which will unavoidably follow will be. Will we have such | 
committees for all industries in Canada? If so, who will be responsible for 
their co-ordination and relationship? Where would suitable and competent — 
representatives of the public be found to sit on all these committees? The cost © q 
of administration ete. would be substantial and would constitute another burden 
on the tax-payer. a 

If we understand the purposes intended, we fail‘to see how such a = 
Committee as that suggested could make a worth-while contribution to the — 
Iron and Steel Industry in Canada. . 


xa 


Hours or Work 


The Union’s original demand was for a 40-hour week. We now understand 
this has been modified to a 44-hour week to become effective April 1, 1947. es: 

As we pointed out in our previous statement, the 40-hour week originally 
demanded would actually reduce the weekly earnings of approximately 20 per _ 
cent of our employees, even when coupled with an increase in average hourly 
earnings of 195 cents an hour or.224 per cent. In the same way, a reduction from _ 
a 48-hour week to a 44-hour week, coupled,with an increase of 154 cents per hour _ 
would reduce weekly earnings of a small percentage of our most highly-skilled — 
employees. The reduction in the working week from 48 hours to 44 hours with 
a 154 cent increase in average hourly earnings would also result in a smaller 
increase in weekly pay for all employees than the Company’s offer of 10 cents 
an hour with a 48-hour week. I repeat the very important point I raised the — 
last time I appeared before you that it is impossible to reconcile an argument 
in favour of higher wage rates on the basis of weekly earnings claimed to be 
inadequate with a demand for reduced hours of work weekly combined with 
hourly wage increases which, in some cases, would reduce weekly earnings below 
present levels and, in every case, result in lower weekly earnings than would result 
from the Company’s offer of 10 cents an hour and a 48-hour week. The two 
simply don’t hang together. . ar 

Looking at the proposed 44-hour’ week from another angle, as you realize, 
several operations inthe steel industry must be continuous seven days weekly. 
There are 168 hours in a week. A 48-hour week can be worked in six days of — 
eight hours each with a relief man taking the seventh shift and three employees 
working eight hours per day will man a given job for the twenty-four hours in a 
day. With a 44-hour week applied to continuous operations, the work week 
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would be limited to 54 days of eight hours each and the spell hand for a given 
job would be required to work one and a half eight hour days on that job per 
week. It should be explained that spell hands relieve on more than one job so 
they also work a full week. There would be reluctance on the part of both regular 
man on the job and the spell hand to come in for a half day’s work and, unques- 
tionably, the outcome would be that in continuous operations the 48-hour working 
week would continue with four hours per week worked at time and a half for 
overtime. This would result in fifty hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work and another 
4 per cent wage increase for men on continuous operations. 
On page 16 the following statement appears:— 

For the whole of the steel industry the reduction in number of hours 
worked weekly was 3-2 between December 1944 and March 1946. For 
crude, rolled and forged products the weekly decrease in the same period 
was 2:4 hours. 


Figures are then given representing the loss in weekly earnings as a result. It. 
would appear, therefore, than on the one hand the Union advocates conditions 
with respect to weekly hours of work and wages which will reduce the weekly 
pay of certain employees and, on the other hand, criticizes moderate reductions in 
~ weekly earnings caused by a slight decrease in hours worked per week. Insofar 
as Hamilton Works is concerned, average hours worked per week the first five 
months of 1946 were only 1-3 below the figure at the close of the year 1944. 

There are certain claims made by the Union in its brief in connection with 
hours of work. which should be touched upon before leaving this subject. There 
are references to long hours and low wages and it is stated that men will not 
undertake such long exhausting disagreeable work. Surely the figures given you 
regarding long continuous service by our employees disprove this extravagant 
claim. Figures comparing wages paid by us with average wages in manufacturing 
already given you contradict the claim that our wages are low. At another point 
it is stated that a work week of six full eight-hour days out of seven is too long 
and too tiring. The inference is made on page 20 that, in some way, employment 
of additional men would improve the present situation with respect to the demand 
for steel, and that a situation which is “indefensible” exists. As far as Hamilton 
Works is concerned, the plant was fully staffed prior to the strike and all finishing 
departments were operating to the maximum capacity possible with existing steel 
supplies. In addition to rolling the full production of its own steel-making 
capacity, approximately. 15,000 tons of steel purchased monthly from others was 
also being rolled into finished products in forms for which the demand to-day is 
abnormal. | 

We do not think a reduction in the maximum working week of 48 hours is 
logical or desirable in the steel industry. We further doubt that, if put to a vote, 
a majority of our employees would seriously consider reducing their present hours 
of work and thus reducing their earnings. 


WAGES 


The Union’s original demand was for an increase of 194¢ per hour across 
the board whith would correspond to an increase of 80 percent in the base 
rate and approximately 60 per cent in average hourly earnings since the out- 
break of war. This has been modified to sliding scale increases as follows:— 

10¢ per hour to be effective between April 1, 1946, and October 1, 1946. 

124¢ per hour to be effective between October 1, 1946, and December 1, 
1946. 

154¢ per hour to be effective from December 1, 1946, until the termination 
date of the proposed contract given as April 22, 1947. 


A further monthly adjustment commencing in January, 1947, of one cent per 
hour for each point the cost of living index rises after July 1, 1946, is stipulated. 
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On its part, the Company has offered an advance of ten cents an hour. 4 
across the board. . 
On page 3 of the Union submission, entitled “Reply to Certain Points 


Raised by Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman W.P.T.B.”, the following appears:— 4 
Mr. Gordon states that wage increases up to 40 per cent since 1939 


have placed an almost unendurable pressure on price controls. Yet 
1939 was a depression year, and it has already been brought out by. this 
Committee that wages were not at a level in 1939 that would allow that — 
year to be used as a proper base. 


This statement is inconsistent with the facts as far from being a depression 
year, 1989 was only slightly below 1937 and was the second best business 
year in a decade. Total employees engaged in the manufacturing industry, 
index of volume of manufactured products, index of retail sales and index of 
employment in Canada were all less than 2 per cent below 1937 in 1939 and 
the index of national income was over 4 per cent higher in 1939 than in 1937. 
The Company has paid good wages which are much higher than those 
received by the great majority of employees in industry as shown by the data 
given in our previous statement. Based on average hourly earnings at the plant 
of the Algoma Steel Company as given in the report to the Minister of Labour 
by The Honourable Mr. Justice Roach, average hourly earnings at Hamilton ~ 
Works were 94 cents higher than at Algoma during the year 1939 and, during the 
years 1940 to 1944 inclusive, Hamilton Works’ average hourly earnings were 


higher than those at the Soo by figures varying between 94.cents and 12 — 4 


cents per hour, although the 1945 Stelco differential above the Soo was somewhat 
less due to wage control orders already referred to in our previous statement. — 

There has been some discussion before the Committee hinging upon so-called 
ability to pay. If this principle were accepted, where does ability to pay cease? 
In one of its statements the Union makes the statement that it has no reason 
to believe that Steleo has been ‘‘squeezed” anywhere near the limit. Is the 
limit reached when there are no mére profits left or is this idea to be carried to 
such a point that resultant deficits are to be made up by the taxpayers, and, if the 
latter practice should become general, from whom would the taxes be collected? 
There is only one source and that is the general public. Moreover, if this 
principle of ability to pay is to be accepted while profits are increasing due to 
rising business activity, will it be applied in reverse when profits decrease due 
to a declne in general business conditions beyond the control of managers of | 
industry? If this principle is to be accepted, does it mean that a prosperous, 
well-conducted business employing efficient machinery and equipment is to 
be expected to pay out all the returns from such management in wages and, 
if so, what would become of the incentive to invest money in improved machinery 
and equipment? The record of our Company wil] demonstrate that, for many 
years, it has made a practice of sharing the results of improved productivity 


resultant from heavy investments in plant with its employees, but this process — ; 


cannot be carried to such a point that it becomes confiscation rather than sharing. 
There has also been considerable discussion in the evidence of the 15 cents 
per hour award in the British Columbia lumber industry. Testimony has been 


given that it is only possible for that industry to carry present costs as a result — 


of heavy exports at prices substantially higher than those available from the 
domestic market and that foreign buvers are commencing to object to the 
prices charged. What is going to happen when supplies. of lumber become 
available from other countries and the volume of Canadian exports decreases? 


It is apparent that when that time comes, if the industry is to remain solvent, 


domestic prices will have to increase. Moreover, there is no analogy whatever 
between working conditions in logging in British Columbia and in steel-making | 
at Hamilton. It is a simple fact that wages depend on many conditions—such 
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as, the type of industry, character of work, continuity of employment, com- 
petitive situations, cost of living in different communities, cost of assembly of 

raw materials, cost of delivery of finished product to customers and numerous 
_ other factors. An important distinction at the present time between the lumber 
industry and the steel industry, in so far as The Steel Company of Canada is 
concerned is that a very substantial proportion of the output of the lumber 
industry is being exported at much higher prices than are obtainable under 
domestic price ceilings. On the contrary, in our case, due to our efforts to 
support the domestic economy, only approximately 1 per cent of our total sales 
are being made in export markets although we, too, could net substantially 
higher prices from export business than allowable under domestic price ceilings. 
Our present export sales are only token shipments made to keep our toe inside 
the door of pre-war foreign markets. 

From a strictly practical standpoint, there are many important differences 
between the lumber industry and the steel industry. Woods operations are not 
continuous and nine to ten months’ work a year, even under active business 
conditions, is all the employment loggers can hope for. Saw mills might run 
an additional month at the best. On the other hand, production of steel is 
continuous twelve months a year. A very large number of loggers and, in some 
cases, saw mill operators, are away from their families and homes while thev 
are working, and particularly under present conditions, wages substantially 
higher than obtainable elsewhere are required to attract men to such work. 
For work in the woods young men with specialized skill and agility are 
generally necessary. Accident rates are extremely high. The Workmen’s 
Compensation rate for logging is, I understand, 9 to 10 per cent of the payroll 
and, for saw mill operations, approximately 44 per cent compared with our 
rate in Ontario for steel mills of 1:75 per cent. Logging involves hazardous, 
heavy hand labour exposed to the elements summer and winter. On the other 
hand, mechanical aids in the steel industry have practically eliminated the 
heavy manual labour which was common in the early days of the industry. 

Mr. Millard, in his preliminary statement, quoted from his letter of 
July 1 to the Deputy Minister of Labour as follows, referring to the wage 
settlement in the B.C. lumber industry :— 

I was informed yesterday that you have advised representatives of the 
United Rubber Workers to accept Judge Cameron’s recommendations and 
that you indicated our Union was likely to accept the 10 cent offer. There 
must be some misunderstanding about the matter. I must again make it 

clear that there is not the slightest possibility of our Union accepting 
anything less than the Sloan settlement in regard to wages and hours and 
the Rand Formula in regard to union security. 


Subsequently, Mr. Millard appears to have changed his views that an 
increase granted in one industry should set the pattern for another, judging 
from the extract from the account of last Thursday’s proceedings in The 
Hamilton of Thursday, August 1:— 

The Union also took issue with Mr. Gordon's contention that the steel 
increase would become general. There was no uniformity in the Canadian 
wage structure and a wage increase which was fair and reasonable for 
steel might not apply to other industries which had different labour costs 
and profit positions. — 


The offer of 10 cents an hour increase across the board made by the Company: 
which is an advance of 15 per cent in the base rate, in addition to increase during 
the war, cannot be considered as anything but fair and generous. It will result 
in a total increase of 60 per cent in the base rate since September 1939. It is 
the highest single increase in hourly wage rates within my memory. Every 
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business must endeavour to produce at a cost which will result in maximum 


consumption of its products; otherwise, labour will defeat what should be its 


prime objective—namely, continuous employment and maximum annual earnings. 


Labour has everything to gain by assisting in the control of costs and paces: in a 


order to promote both volume of employment and purchasing power. 
Mr. Gordon stated that wages represent approximately one-third of aver age 


sales value. I think he must have had in mind individual businesses because, in ~ 


the production of fully finished steel goods, the ag ggregate wage content from 
raw material in the ground to the finished article in the hands of customers 
greatly exceeds this proportion. 

With respect to tying wages to the cost. of living, the proposal made is 
that for each rise of one point in the cost of living index, wages should increase 


by one cent per hour. This is equivalent to 40 cents ‘per week for a 40-hour 


week, originally demanded by the Union, and 44 cents per week for a 44-hour 
week, now being demanded. On the other hand, when the Government ordered 
that cost of living bonuses be paid, the amount established was 25 cents per 
week maximum for each point so that, even if this principle is accepted as sound, 
with which we do not agree, apparently a further wage advance is being sought 
through an increase over the amount considered adequate by the Government to 
compensate for a one-point advance in the index. As far as the principle involved 
is concerned, if such adjustment is proper during a period of rising cost of living, 
it should work the other way also, but Mr. Millard is said in press reports to 


have avoided any commitment on this score. We believe in fair treatment to our 


employees and would not stand by and see their standard of living reduced by 


material advances in the cost of living if conditions remain under control. If there — 


should be serious inflation, no one is in a position to give any assurance as to what 


would be possible under such circumstances. If the principle of automatic 
upward adjustment of all wages with cost of living index increases were to be 
applied wholesale at the present. time, it would place severe corresponding auto-  ~»— 


matic pressure upon prices and bring about the upward spiral all thinking people 
are attempting to prevent until present shortages are overcome and the natural 
forces of competition once more take control of our price structure. 

The Union claims the cost of living index has risen 53 points between April 1 


and the present time. While official figures are not available, this may be so and | 


if it is correct the index would now stand at 126.3, an increase of 25.3% since the 
outbreak of war. In order to make the comparison clear, I repeat that the 10 
cents offered by the Company would result in an increase of 60 per cent in the 


basic wage rate at Hamilton Works and 50 per cent in average hourly earnings ~ 
for all payroll employees during the same period. The attached diagram shows ~ 


clearly and graphically the relationship which has existed between percentage 
increases in average hourly earnings each month and the corresponding per- 
centage increase in the cost of living index since the outbreak of war. While 
the increase in the cost of living was slightly above the increase in earnings at 
certain times during the early months of the war, on-the contrary since January 


1943 increases in earnings have been consistently highly than the increase in — 


the cost of living by a substantial margin. 
There has been reference in the testimony to the effect of productivity related 


to wages. It is possibly not realized that this factor is automatically taken — 


care of in the steel industry as most. production employees are paid in part or 
wholly on a tonnage scale based on output. Consequently, as productivity 
increases, earnings advance also. The heavy expenditures continually made by 
the Company for improved equipment are making increased productivity per 


man possible while, at the same time, the required physical effort on the part. — 
of employees is steadily decreasing. We do not argue that labour is not entitled 
to a share of the benefit from these improvements. Our history of rising wages, 
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shorter hours and improved working conditions proves this statement amply. We 
do insist, however, that those investing the money to make this improvement 
possible are also entitled to a fair return on their added investment. 

The proposal that the Company commit itself at this time to an advance 
of 54 cents an hour to be effective December 1 over and above the 10 cent offer 
already made is unreasonable and excessive. It cannot be justified by the 
increase in cost of living index as has been shown. Moreover, from a business 
standpeint we are going through a period in which it is impossible to make any 
definite predictions very far in advance. Consumption of steel in Canada is at a 
level very much higher than any peak ever experienced pre-war. Much of the 
present volume is due to shipbuilding, rehabilitation of war-ravaged countries, 
exports of locomotives and railway cars and shipments of manufactured products 
to other than historical markets. A substantial proportion of this business is 
being financed by Government credits. We have no assurance that much of it 
will be continuing. “Any change of importance in the rate of steel production 
would result immediately in higher costs due to the necessity of carrying heavy 
fixed overhead charges with reduced tonnage. There is no question but that 
similar conditions affect many of those who sell us supplies and raw materials 
and it is far from impossible that we may be forced to absorb still higher prices 
for many of the things we buy. The advance of 10 cents an hour which has been 
offered is an eminently fair proposal. Any employer can only go as far in wage 
advances as the cloth he has available to cut will permit. 

Before concluding on the subject of wages, it is not inappropriate to point 
out that it is highly probable that the effect of the substantial wage advances 
granted since the outbreak of war has been obscured by the effect of deductions 
for income tax and war bond instalments.from pay cheques. The employees of 
Hamilton Works have given splendid support to the various bond subscriptions 
during the war and in connection with the later loan drives deductions from the 
total payroll for this purpose ran as high as 15 per cent of the gross payroll and 
income tax deductions have been as high as 10 per cent. The former deductions, 
of course, represent savings, whereas the latter have been an unavoidable impact 
- of the cost of conducting the war. The deductions for the last government loan 
will be complete in approximately three months which will, in the case of our 
employees, have a decided effect on the amount of the average pay cheque. With 
regard to income tax deductions, economy on the part of the Government and 
scaling down the burden of taxation: will, in my opinion, have an important effect 
on the pressure to increase oe " 


UNION SECURITY 


As I have previously testified, the Management of The Steel Company of 
Canada has no objection to unions as such or to the right of men to band 
_ together to improve their lot or secure redress of grievances by lawful means. 
~ As a matter of fact, in the presence of grievances of sufficient weight or a 
general sense of injustice, men will organize into a group of some kind 
spontaneously and no one would wish to deny them that privilege. They have 
this right under our laws, and it is a proper one. However, the many facts which 
have been disclosed to you will bear out the statement. that these conditions 
have never prevailed. at our Hamilton Works. In my previous statement to 
the Committee I enumerated many valid objections to so-called union security 
insofar as application to Hamilton Works is concerned. ‘They included un- 
satisfactory experience by us and by other steel companies with the United 
Steelworkers of America where union security prevails; the fact that any form 
of union security which may be granted now will be just an opening wedge 
toward the closed shop; and, finally, the very large number of non-union 
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employees we have whose opposition to the policies of the United Steelworkers of 
America has been demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt by their attitude — 
toward this strike. “a 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the claim that measures of union 
security will increase union responsibility. I think most members of this Com- — : 
mittee will agree that, in their experience, it is necessary ‘to demonstrate. _ q 
responsibility quite clearly before claims for special consideration are given 
serious consideration and that the argument that financial security will transform _ 
irresponsibility into responsibility is putting the cart before the horse. ~ MN 

The claim is made that Union Security promotes better labour relations. IL — 
refer you to the remarks on that subject on page 23 of the statement-I made to 

you July 22nd. It is implied by the Union that our relationships with our 
oye: have been unsatisfactory. While Mr. Justice Roach’s report states 
that he was advised that Algoma’s labour relationships have been good whereas 
ours have been bad, we are sure His Worship must have been misinformed as all 
the evidence is to the contrary. As the, Union has testified, in January 1943, 
in the midst of war, the employees of both Algoma andi Dosco struck, whereas 
the employees of Hamilton Works continued the uninterrupted production of 
steel in support of our Armed Forces. Union security was in effect at the 
time at both Algoma and Dosco. The Union threatened to call our men out but 
apparently were afraid to do so, sensing that the attempt would be unsuccessful. © 

We are prepared to put up the record of our steel makers during the war _ 
against any in the world. From the declaration of war until V-E Day, continuous 
pr roduction of steel 365 days per year was maintained with the exception of five 
scattered shutdowns of a day each over holidays. Such a record could only 
be made by men not only seized with patriotism, but also in sympathy with % 
and loyal to the Company for which they work. a 

The union policy of standing between an employer and employees and 
preventing direct dealing between the parties has been amply demonstrated in ~ 
the testimony before this Committee and presents another objection to so-called 
union security. When the company made the 10-cent offer to its employees, 
local 1005 had reputedly delegated all power to deal with this offer to the 
Union Negotiating Committee, and the executive of the Local, as I understand _ 
it, had no power whatsoever to give consideration to and either accept or reject — 
the offer made. It was learned from the proceedings before Mr. Justice Roach. — 
furthermore that the Union Negotiating Committee had no power to accept any 
offer under 15 cents an hour and any such offer as our 10-cent suggestion had 
to go before the National Advisory Committee of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour which is drawn from all across the country and the majority of whom 
undoubtedly know little, if anything, about the local situation upon which 
they presume to pass judgment. I am still convinced that, had my suggestion 
that our final offer of 10 cents an hour imcrease in wages and extension of 
vacations with pay been put to a vote by all the employees of Hamilton ~ 
Works, the present strike would never have taken place. 

I do not desire to repeat myself unduly, but a great deal has been said 
since I last appeared before you,, and some of the statements I made at that — 
time may have become obscured in. subsequent testimony. I think, therefore, it. 
is suitable to repeat that it seems highly incongruous for an organization which 
considers itself sufficiently strong to defy the laws of the country to suggest. 'to 
a Committe representing the supreme power of the Government namely, a 
House of Parliament, that it be given still further security and power. 

Much has been said in the testimony about the Rand Formula and the 
Union’s recent proposal for settlement demands that this be included as one 
of the terms of settlement.of the present strike. This so-called formula, first 
applied in settlement of the Ford strike, stipulates, in part, that every employee 
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of the company must contribute monthly dues to the Union, whether they 
belong to the Union or not, as a condition of employment. In plain English, 
this means a tax of $18.00 per year, or possibly more in the future, shall be 
assessed upon every employee, collected by the Company, and turned over to the 
Union in monthly installments for the priviledge of earning a living by working 
at Hamilton Works. The formula provides specifically that it must be collected 
from every employee eligible to join the Union, whether he wishes to belong to 
it or not, or whether he wants to pay this tax or not. He either pays or the 
Company must fire him, no matter how industrious conscientious or efficient he 
may be. This portion of the Rand formula infringes the civil right of emplovees 
to pay toward the support of an organization or not as they see fit. If this tax 
were imposed upon all employees of The Steel Company of Canada, the 
aggregate amount would be approximately $160,000 per year. It further specifies 
that any employee of the Company may become a member of the Union if he 
so desires and that, if 25 per cent or more of the employees, after a lapse of ten 
months, petition for an election as to whether the Union is to continue to repre- 
sent the employees, an election in which all employees are eligible to vote 
shall be held to settle this question. It will be assumed, possibly, that empolyees 
would be quite free to circulate such a petition and express their wishes freely 
and without intimidation. The evidence placed before this Committee of the 
lengths to which the United Steelworkers of America, Local 1005, are prepared 
to go in the way of intimidation to enforce their views should be ample evidence 
of the inaccuracy of any such assumption. When, shortly before the strike was 
declared, a group of our employees, out of sympathy with the United Steel- 
workers of America and totally opposed to.the threatened strike, attempted to 
ward the latter off by the circulation of a petition expressing their views, the 
protests of the Union were loud and violent. Among other things, they stated 
that if the circulation of this petition, with which the Company had nothing to 
do, were not suppressed immediately, they would call a strike at once. I am 
sure you will agree that this course of action is not indicative of any feeling on 
the part of the Union that it had majority support among our employees on 
the very serious question of whether a strike should be called. That Mr. Justice 
Rand had no idea that his solution of the check-off problem in connection 
with the Ford strike would be generally applicable is proven by the following 
quotation from his decision as an arbitrator:— 

I should perhaps add that I do not for 4 moment suggest that this 
is a device of general applicability. Its object is primarily to enable 
the Union to function properly. In other cases it might defeat that object 
by lessening the necessity for self-development. In dealing with each 
labour situation we must pay regard to its special features and circums-. 


tances.’ 


The fact that this formula goes far beyond the reasonable expectation of 
the union is also borne out by the following extract from Hansard, November 
22, 1945. Commencing at page 2439, Mr. Clarence Gillis, M.P., discussed 
Union Security. The following is quoted from his remarks on that occasion: — 

Many people talk very loosely about Union Security. All the collec- 
tive security that I want is a collective bargaining act in the province in 
which you are attempting to establish Union Security. Second, if a 
majority of the workers are satisfied with a certain union, the collective 
bargaining machinery in the province should make it mandatory that. 

x there be a revocable check-off set up. I do not want to harness anyone 
in an organization without the right of backing out if he so desires. If 
a, union has a check-off on a voluntary basis, where the member places his 
card in the office with the right to pull out that card if he so desires, 
70046—10 
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that is all the union security that I think is necessary. If an organization a 
set up for the purpose of bargaining collectively with the employer justi-—_ 
fies its existence, if it is doing the kind of job it should do for its member- _ 


ship, it should have ho fear of its membership leaving the organization. 
That is not too much to ask. I think that is all the “machinery that is - 
necessary. 


My experience, and I think it is the experience of many others, over. 


the past thirty years, is that when you harness the membership of an 


] 


a 


organization so that they cannot back out if they so desire, there is a — 


tendency to create a dictatorship or bureaucracy—the men are anchored 


and they must stay whether they like it or not. It should be clearly — 


understood that a revocable check-off is all that is necessary. Once that 
is set up, an organization should be able to hold on the basis of service to 
its membership. 


Local 1005 was certified as bargaining agent on behalf of the hourly, tonnage 
and piecework employees of Hamilton Works by the Ontario Labour Court, April 
6, 1944, following a secret ballot supervised by the Ontario Department of 
Labour. In this vote the Local received the support of 55 per cent of those 
eligible to vote which gave them the narrow margin of 5 per cent. This vote was 
not an indication of “membership as it was on the question of whether the | 
employees desired representation by Local 1005. As previously pointed out, in- 
its attempts to attract membership over a period of nearly ten years, the Union 
has made heavy expenditures to attempt to create a sentiment among our 
employees that they are not fairly treated and that they require the protection - 
the Union claims it can give them against alleged exploitation and ill-treatment. 
The absence of any sound foundation for these representations have been covered 
in my previous statement and, in any event, the facts that we have so many © 
employees with long service records and so many sons who have followed father 
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in our employment speaks for itself. Notwithstanding all these efforts ranging — 


from false and misleading statements conveyed in various ways to threatening — 
employees that they had better join the Union or when it secures control they — 


will lose their jobs, the Union has been unsuccessful in attracting a majority of 
our employees to membership. In the proceedings leading up to certification 
by the Ontario Labour Court, the record will show that the Union testified under 
oath that, in the Autumn of 1948, its membership in good standing was only 259 


‘out of approximately 4,650 eligible employees. A count of membership in good — 


standing carried out under the supervision of an official of the Department of 
Labour by the Registrar of the Supreme Court in Hamilton as recently as May 
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of this year showed 2,256 members in good standing out of a total of 4,868 — 
eligible. The Registrar has advised me that in his check the Union submitted — 
what were reputed to be membership cards in the names of individuals who did _ 


not appear on our payroll. There were also numerous cards on which the signa- 


tures, after comparison with our employment records, were obviously forgeries. - 


Furthermore, the Registrar accepted the Union’s statement as to whether or not — 


dues had actually been paid, whereas a thorough check and audit would have 
required examination of the Union’s books to check whether such dues were 
actually paid, which was not done. I note that the Union has filed copies of their 
audited financial statement for the period July 1 to December 31, 1945. I suggest 


that, as an index of regular dues-paying members during that. period, the — 
Secretary of the Committee be instructed to divide the total dues shown as paid. 


to Local 1005 by $6.00, which is the total amount of dues a member in good 
standing should have paid during that period, and insert the result at this point 


in the record. It should be pointed out, to prevent confusion, that monthly dues — 


were recently increased from $1.00 to 1. 50. Even the fact that the Union could 
only allege approximately 3,100 votes in favour of a strike is significant 1 in itself. 


f 
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This ballot was not secret, and the only check consisted of several Union officials 
who could see how each ballot was east. It is a well-known fact that, in cases 
where unions have been unsuccessful in attracting membership, they frequently 
resort to threats of strikes and to strikes to swell membership as, under such 
conditions, many who would not otherwise do so will apply for ‘membership 
for the time being in order to be sure of being on the right side and prevent 
unpleasantness if the Union should win the strike. 


Finally, actual strike action against Stelco’s Hamilton Works is under- 
stood to have been decided by a show of hands at a mass meeting held in the 
Playhouse Theatre in Hamilton at noon, Sunday, July 14. This meeting is 
referred to on page 12 of the Union’s statement, re proceedings before the 
Commissioner in a dispute between the United Steelworkers of America and 
Algoma. Stelco and Dosco. The reference reads as follows:— 


A.special meeting on July 14, after the strike notice had been given, 
was attended by at least 2,500 men and decided unanimously to commence 
picketting that day. 


According to the records in the office of the City Clerk in Hamilton, the 
seating capacity of this theatre is 666. It is a further known fact that. the 
attendance included, in addition to those members of Local 1005 present, 
members of Local 3250, representing Canada Works of the Company, and 
others with no connection with the Company. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the number stated to have attended the meeting must be a gross exaggeration 
and that, in fact, since the combined payrolls at Hamilton and Canada Works 
numbered. over 6,000, not over 10 per cent, and probably less, of those affected 
actually attended the meeting at which the strike vote was said to have been 
passed unanimously by a show of hands. 

In view of this history, it should be abundantly clear that there is not the 
slightest justification for imposing the Rand Formula tax as a condition 
necessary to the holding of their jobs on all the employees of Hamilton Works. 
The Committee has heard the views of those representing Local 1005 at some 
length but, unfortunately, it has not heard any expression of opinion from the 
hundreds within the plant and others anxious to be there although afraid to 
do so. When I last appeared before you I urged you as strongly as I could 
to obtain at first hand the sentiments of this large group of men involved in 
this dispute. In the interest of your having a proper perspective of this 
problem, I urge you again as strongly as I can to send a delegation to visit 
Hamilton Works as, without this direct contact, it will be utterly impossible 
for you as a Committee to grasp the actual situation and attempt to pass 
judgment on it. 

In any properly supervised check of membership, Local 1005 has never 
been able to show a majority of Hamilton Works’ employees as members in 
good standing. I ask you frankly whether you think the large number of men 
who have stuck to the ship throughout this strike should be required to pay 
tribute to the Union which called the strike against ‘heir wishes. No employer 
could possibly impose such an arrangement on all his employees in the face of 
the evidence which has been presented to you—in fact, I am in grave doubt 
as to whether The Steel Company of Canada can any longer assume that a 
majority of its Hamilton Works’ employees desire Local 1005 to represent 
them as their bargaining agent with the Company. Since the Local was 
certified over two years ago they have had no opportunity to express their’ 
opinion and, on the only occasion on which some of them tried to do so, just 
before the strike, by means of the petition already referred to, the Union, 
according to the press, charged that this was an attempt to circumvent 
collective bargaining and threatened to call a strike immediately if the 
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Company did not stamp out this attempt on the part of employees to exptess 4 , 
their opinion. I would now like to quote Section 5 (1) and Section 9 OlF a : 
P.C. 1003— ee b: 
5. (1) The employees of any employer may elect bargaining representatives _ BS 

by a majority. vote of the employees affected. } 7 

9. At any time after the expiry of ten months of the term of a collective — 
agreement, whether entered into before or after the effective date of 

these regulations, the employees affected may elect new bargaining ~ 
representatives in the manner provided in section five and application — 

may be made to the Board by or on behalf of such bargaining repre- — 
sentatives for their certification. Upon receipt of such application — ] 

the Board shall deal with the same as in the case of an initial applica- ee, 

tion for certification under the regulations. If on such application the 4 

Board certifies new bargaining representatives, they shall be substituted — 

for the previous bargaining representatives of the employees affected 3 

as a party to the agreement in question, and as such may give noticed eal 

of the termination thereof as provided for in the agreement or under 

these regulations.” 


ie 

It is clear, therefore, that the Union, aside from insisting upon stifling the 4 
right of iidividual Gaplovers to express their opinion freely upon a matter of | 
great importance to them under threat of an immediate strike also attempted — 
to interfere with the right of all employees assured them by law. Since there — i 
is such ample evidence of extreme divergence of opinion, I suggest that, to clear 7 
the air, this Committee, or the appropriate authority, if it is not within the — 
uence of this Connie should order a vote taken in accordance with no 
Section 9 just quoted in coe to determine whether or not Local 1005 carries | a 
the support of the majority of the employees of Hamilton Works before any a 


new contract is entered into. 


CONCLUSION 


We are living in a confusing time and a few general remarks may not ben ut 
out of place. During the life-time of the majority of us, we have seen a faster 
rise in the standard of living, particularly on the North American Continent, 4 
than had taken place in hundreds of years previously. It is not necessary to — 
enlarge upon the long list of comforts and advantages available to practically our 
entire population now which at the turn of the century were unknown, or within. — 
the reach of only the very wealthy. i 

In my life-time in the steel industry, I have seen the basic hourly wage 4 
rate more than quadrupled, weekly hours of work nearly halved, practically all — 
of the back-breaking, laborious jobs formerly performed by hand eliminated by — 
the application of electricity and machinery, tremendous increases in capacities 
and outputs, accidents, which used to take a terrific toll, reduced to a minimum, _ 
and general working conditions so improved as to be practically unrecognizable 
according to the standards of 35 or 40 years ago. At the same time, there has 
been a decided levelling out of earnings among the various classes and skills ~ 
employed, Having risen from the ranks myself, I know from first-hand experience 
what these earlier conditions were and I am still close enough to the plant and — 
rank and file employees to be able to observe the tremendous improvements 
which have taken place. I say to you in all sincerity that it is a matter of great ke 
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personal satisfaction to me to have lived through the era in which there has been 
so much improvement in the lot of the average steady, dependable employee in 
the steel industry. 

This improvement has not come suddenly, or over night, however, it has 
come about gradually and steadily as a result of the persistent, constant study 
and effort of inventors, scientists, chemists, metallurgists, engineers and students 
of mass production,—a very small number of men as related to the total number 
supported by the industry. As this group of men have evolved improvements 
and economies, they have been and will continue to be put into practice by 
expenditures for improved machinery which, in the case of the steel industry, 
run into tremendous sums. | 

It is the resultant increase in productivity per man, not only in the steel 
industry but in practically all lines of endeavour, which has made the improve- 
ment referred to in the lot of the average man possible. This process is not 
ended by any means, in fact, we may be on the threshold of tremendous further 
advances as the result of research conducted during the war. Our living standards 
will continue to improve as technological advances make it possible to make more 
and better products at the same or lower prices. : 

Barring the effect of a few revolutionary inventions, man’s improvement has 
been gradual and in proportion to the results of the unremitting toil of the few 
responsible for blazing new trails in industry and other fields. Labour has shared 
in the results. It should continue to do so as further improved results come into 
being. It will, however, do itself a lasting disservice if, by shot-gun methods, 
some groups attempt to exact more than their just share from the common pot 
at the expense of all other classes of the population. 

It is the earnest belief that the current demands made upon it by the United 
Steelworkers of America are in excess of the fair share of labour in the proceeds 
of the industry in its present state of development, that the Company feels 
compelled to re-iterate its stand that they cannot be met without dislocating 
effects which will be to the disadvantage of all concerned. There has been no 
technological advance in the making of steel which will support the 80 per cent 
advance in basic steel wages in a period of seven years, which was the Union’s 
original demand, or which will support its modified demand of 154 cents per 
hour, which would be an increase of 72 per cent in the basic wage rate in that 
period of time. In fact, the 60 per cent total advance offered by the Company 
can only be met with present steel prices as a result of the present abnormal 
volume of business and provided there are no further important increases in 
other cost items. Neither do we feel that a reduction in the maximum working 
week of 48 hours is justifiable. 

In the matter of Union Security, we not only are convinced that the Rand 
check-off formula is an impossible solution at our plant, but that all the evidence 
points to the fact that our employees should be given the opportunity afforded 
them by our laws to say whether a majority still wish to be represented by 
Local 1005 before the management of the company should be expected to enter 
into a contract with this Local acting on behalf of its employees. Surely no 
reasonably objection could be taken to such a procedure at this time to make 
it clear beyond all doubt whether this Locai does actually have the support of 
a majority. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


CENTRAL REGION 


UNION STATION, 
Toronto 1, Ont., July 27, 1946. 


Mr. H.:G.. Hinron;, 

President, 

The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Hiuton,—I have your letter of July 26th. 


The failure to move the trainload of material into your plant on Thursday, 
July 25th, is very much regretted on our part, but was due to circumstances ~ 
that developed immediately prior’‘to the move being made, and was beyond the 
control of the local officers who handled the matter. 


As to the reasons for our men refusing to go into your plant, the Yard 
Foreman in a formal signed statement gave as his reason that he feared trouble 
later, owing to action that had been taken against the families of continuing 
workmen within the plant, and also fearful of his personal safety in the future. 

The engine-man stated that he had been threatened many times by the strikers, 
and if he attempted to go into the plant, it would be too bad for him, and that _ 
while the particular move had been protected, nothing had been done to protect } 
him. 


As to whether or not the fears expressed by these men are correct, I am not | 
in a position to say, but knowing the men, it was evidently an honest expression  __ 
of opinion on their part. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sig.) J. F. Pringle, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, 6th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 3.30 pm. The 
Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Belzile, Black 
(Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comor- Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lockhart, Merritt, ‘MacInnis, Melvor, Mitchell, Ross (Hamilton East), 
Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendamce: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel to the Committee. 


The Hon. Mr. Mitchell supplied answers to questions asked yesterday by 
Mr. Gillis-and Mr. Smith respecting hours of labour in the United States and in 
relation to statements in connection with P.C. 1003. 


Mr. Lieff announced the receipt of a written statement of rebuttal from 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. (See Appendix A. to this day’s evidence). 


The Chairman reported that a letter had been received from Mr. Donald 
Gordon requesting that a sentence be deleted from that portion of his evidence 
recorded on page 304 of the minutes of evidence. 


The Honourable Douglas C. Abbott, Acting Minister of Finance, Ottawa, 
Ont., was called and sworn. He read a prepared statement and was questioned. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p..m., until Wednesday, August 7, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


SOELN: ‘Ve DYGENS 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or COMMONS, 
August 6, 1946. 


| The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 3.30 p.m. 
o’clock. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHarrMANn: The meeting will come to order, gentlemen. 
Hon. Mr. Mircuett: Mr. Chairman, yesterday Mr. .Gillis, and I think, 


- Mr. Smith asked some questions about the hours of labour in the United States, 


and I have just received this memorandum from Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, 


Chairman of the National War Labour Board:— 


When Mr. Gillis was questioning me yesterday (August 5), he said 
that he had been informed that the basic steel industry in the United 
States was still on a 48 hour week. I stated that I believed that the 
industry had reverted to a 40 hour week. I now find the following data 
in the United States Department of Labor Official Statistics Summary 
for May, 1946 (the latest complete summary available) :— | 


Average Decrease 

weekly from May, 

hours 1945 
Integral Steel Mills (basic and and secondary)...... 35:5 19-3 
CRI ROMUGDT Gat) ents Brace woe, aay ate caaig Poti t es Bad 35°8 18°4 
OCT RICA Le LiL] PMeNG: solder et oad s, she Maciek vin oo tte SAS 38-3 14-7 


It is evident that these three major industries are now operating on 
a 40 hour week. The complete table in the aforementioned statistical 
summary shows that most manufacturing establishments have a regular 
work week of 40 hours. Some establishments, such as foundries and 
manufacturers of cutlery, machine tools and metals doors, are working 
44 hours per week. The average work week in May, 1946, for all manu- 
facturing in the United States, was 39.6 hours. 


Mr. Smith asked yesterday about statements in connection with P.C. 1003. 
T have an extract here from the Montreal Herald of February 18, 1944:— 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
in a press statement made on February 17, 1944, and which is reported in 
the Montreal Herald under date of February 18, 1944, is quoted as 
follows: “In my opinion the regulations governing the wartime labour 
relations, as adopted by the federal government, will go a long way 

toward meeting the demands of organized labour for a satisfactory 
labour code and I feel the government deserves credit for its action. 

One of the privileges labour unions appreciate most highly, and for 
the maintenance of which the free peoples of the world are fighting, is 
the right to criticize a government when its policies or actions are 
considered objectionable; but it would be unfair if it failed to be equally 
outspoken in commending any government for what appears to be a 
sincere effort to promote good relations between workers and employers. 

In view of the difficulties which were inevitable in handling the 
unprecedented problems involved in legislation of this character, it is 
scarcely to be expected that there will be entire satisfaction at the outset, 
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but I believe the government has done a good job in the circumstances 
and I do not hesitate to congratulate most heartily both the government 
and its officers who were responsible for drafting the regulations.” 


Mr. Smiru: Whose interview is that? 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetyt: A. R. Mosher, president of the Canadian Congress | 
of Labour. 

Mr. MacInnis: What was the date? 

Hon. Mr. MircuEiu: February 18, 1944. 

We have at all times protested and resisted the introduction of 
orders in council which, in our opinion, were unnecessarily drastic. We 
will just as readily commend our governments when legislation is enacted 
which, in our considered opinion, is in the best interests of the many 
thousands whom we represent, and we state without fear of successful 
contradiction that order in council P.C. 1003 is a good piece of legisla- 
tion and warrants expressing our appreciation to the government. for its 
enactment. 


That was in the official publication of The Trades and Labour Congress, for 
March, 1944, contained on the editorial page and in a statement on the pS 
ment of the Labour Relations Board. 


In a brief presented to the Prime Minister and members of his government 
by the Executive Council of The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, in 
February, 1944, there is contained the following reference to P.C. 1033:— | 

We desire to be recorded as complimenting your government for the 
passing of order in council P.C. 10383, establishing the right of employees 
in industries essential to the prosecution of the war, to bargain collectively’ 
through the medium of chosen representatives of their unions, as tabled 1 in 
the House of Commons on the 17th February, 1944. 

We compliment your government for its introduction, and express 
our appreciation of the co- operative consultation between the Minister of 
Labour and members of his department and officers of this congress to 
its introduction. 


Mr. Harold Crabtree, chairman of the exeoutive of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, has issued a statement at Montreal on February 18, 1944, which 
as reported in the Sydney Post Record of February 19, 1944, is as follows:— 

Montreal, Feb. 18—(CP)—Harold Crabtree, chairman of the 
executive of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, said to-day that the 
new dominion labour relations code tabled yesterday in the Commons “is | 
a step in the right direction for the stabilization ol the production con- 
ditions for the remainder of the war emergency.” 

(The next: code makes collective bargaining and arbitration of dis- 
putes compulsory in war industries and other so-called national occupa- 
tions. It is estimated that some 2,500,000 of Canada’s 3,500,000 industrial 
workers are covered by its provisions.) 

Mr. Crabtree added “executive members of the C.C.C. are generally 
in agreement with the objectives and basic principles of the new labour 
code in the C.C.C.’s brief to the National War Labour Board last year.” 

“Until the complete code has become available and has been studied 
by our. labour policy committee,” Mr. Crabtree said, “we are unable to 
endorse at this time all the detailed aspects and regulations of the order; © 
meanwhile, a single labour code and a defining of responsibilities on the 
part of both employers and employees is a step in the right direction. 
for the stabilization of production conditions for the remainder of the 
war emergency.” 
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Mr. Limrr: Mr. Chairman, I have before me a statement of Dosco in 
rebuttal. I take it that this will be filed as read. 


(Statement appears as Appendix A). 


The CuarrmMAn: Mr. Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
- Board wrote to the committee under date of August 5, 1945 as follows:— 

On page 304 of the Minutes and Evidence of Friday, July 26, 1946, 
under the first paragraph of “Schedule E” I am quoted as follows: “As 
you are probably aware, this plant is owned by Canadian Industries, 
Limited.” 4 

I regret to find that I was misinformed on this particular and J am 
now advised that this plant of the- Brunner Mond Company has no 
connection whatever with Canadian Industries Limited and they are, in 
fact, competitors in the field. 

I should appreciate it very much if permission could be given for the 
sentence in question to be stricken from.the record. 


Will Mr. Abbott please take the stand? 


Douglas Charles Abbott, Acting Minister of Finance, called and 
sworn: 


By Mr. Lief: 

@. You are the acting Minister of Finance?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that you have a statement to make, and that copies will be 
available to the members before the meeting is over?—A. Yes, they are here 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, 


Since I am acting for the Minister of Finance, who has the major respon- 
sibility for the stabilization programme, I believe that I should put before the 
committee the government’s views and position in regard to that programme. 
While it is true you are considering a particular industrial dispute and that I am 
not in a position to offer specific views as to that dispute, the problem before you 
is intimately related to price control and the question of the relation between 
wages and prices has been frequently discussed. 

The Chairman of the Prices Board, Mr. Donald Gordon, has already been 
called before you. While I have not before me the details of his presentation 
regarding this particular problem, I should like to confirm the general attitude 
in regard to price control which he expressed. The Chairman of the Prices 
Board is an official appointed by the government to administer price control in 
the national interest, in the interests of all of us as consumers. The particular 
man who fills that office has amply demonstrated his ability and his integrity. 
He is not an advocate of business, or labour, or of any one group, but his respon- 
sibility is to take every feasible and proper action within the scope of govern- 
ment policy to keep prices in hand. When he gives it as his considered judgment 
that a particular course of action will undermine price control, thoughtful persons 
will, I am sure, take such an opinion for what it is—an expert and unbiased view 
on a problem where such views are most difficult to obtain. Mr. Gordon has 
stated that we are approaching a point where the task of maintaining an orderly 
price control policy will become impossible unless various group interests are 
prepared to exercise the restraint and give the support which is essential. It 
should not be taken from what he said that he is trying to use a threat of resigna- 
tion in an effort to influence a settlement that would meet his own view of the 
situation. He is merely stating, as an expert witness, what he believes would be 
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the consequences of a certain course of action. And if that course of action were 
to place him in the false position of trying to administer a policy which he 
honestly believed was impossible and he so advised the government, I cannot 
see how any reasonable-person could take exception if in those circumstances he 
saw fit to resign. 

The first point which I should like to stress before this committee is that we 
are faced with the immediate and urgent threat of serious inflation right here 
in Canada. We are all aware that conditions of rapidly rising prices and econ- 
omic disruption are widespread throughout the world. We are particularly aware 
of the unhappy turn of events in the United States and of the long succession of 
pressures and strains which led to the breakdown of their price control. We are 
more especially conscious that even in Canada things are not going too well. 
You will have noted today the announcement that the cost of living index rose a 
further 14 points from June 1 to July 1. This brings the increase in the index 
to appr ceimetely 5 points since the end of the war, which is slightly more than 
the increase which occurred during the whole wartime period of price ceiling 
control, from October, 1941 to August, 1945. This increase was not unexpected 
but in the atmosphere of shortages, industrial disputes and impatient public 
demand for goods and services, 1n which’ we find ourselves today, it gives ample 
cause for concern. 

As I said, this increase did not come as a surprise, unwelcome as it was... 
Some readjustment in prices was inevitable following the conclusion of hostilities. 
Increased costs which had been carried by war business had, in part, to be 
recognized in peacetime. A start had to be made in removing subsidies and 
in facing up to the higher costs which were temporarily absorbed by these war- 
time payments. We could not entirely insulate ourselves from the effects of 
higher prices in other countries and this factor, too, has had some impact on our 
prices. Finally, some prices had to be adjusted upward if we were to obtain the 
necessary volume of certain essential commodities, such as butter and pork. 
Some readjustment was unavoidable. Every effort has been made to limit it | 
to the smallest practicable amount. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
done everything feasible to minimize the price advance. It has carried on its 
fight for the consumer, that is, for all Canadians, questioning and investigating 
applications for higher prices, turning down many and paring down most of the 
remainder. It has been a difficult and harassing task, for the applicants seldom, 
if ever, got what they wanted and Canadian labour and the public generally 
have bitterly complained about those increases which could not be avoided. 
Nevertheless, it was a job that had to be done—the alternative was runaway 
inflation. There was no possibility, as some people appear to think, of holding 
prices absolutely stable. 

The readjustment in prices, to which I refer, has been necessitated by 
increased costs which gradually worked themselves into our economic system 
going back in some cases as long as three or four years ago. While the read- 
justment has not ‘been fully completed, and while we cannot look forward to 
entirely stable prices, it is the government’s belief that much of the readjust- 
ment to immediate post-war conditions has now occurred. 

The breakdown of O.P.A. in the United States admittedly added greatly 
to the potential menace of inflation. Less than a month ago, however, the gov- 
ernment took vigorous steps to adapt price control to meet this and other 
changes in conditions. It introduced somewhat more flexibility, particularly in’ 
regard to wage control since that was necessary and appropriate to the develop- 
ment of a healthy peacetime economy, and to our traditions and basic rights. 
At the same time, it concentrated the price control machinery, which was 
heavily overburdened, upon the more essential items in family expenditure, and 
as a further major step in combatting inflationary pressures from abroad it 
raised the Canadian dollar to parity with the United States dollar. 
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The government believes that this programme makes it possible to maintain 
effective price control and to maintain orderly economic conditions while pro- 
- duction expands and gradually overcomes the widespread shortages. This vital 
objective can and will be achieved provided always that we have the good sense 
not to embark upon a new cycle of cost-price increases. Price control has still 
to contend: with the very serious pressure of cost increases ‘which are already 
present in our economic system. It has still to contend with inflationary 
pressures from abroad. It has still to contend with the pressure of excess 
buying power—excess in ‘the sense that sufficient goods have not yet been 
produced to meet the demands of buyers. If on top of these pressures it had to 
contend with the effects of widespread and large wage increases, together with 
the industrial disputes and the major interruptions to production which they 
involve, it is my opinion that price control cannot stand the strain. At any 
event, it is a certainty that we should soon find ourselves in a new and more 
severe cycle of price increases, even if we succeeded in maintaining some 
semblance of price eontrol. | 

We simply cannot dodge the fact that wage increases have the immediate 
effect of raising costs—of raising costs in an economy where prices are pressing 
hard against their ceilings. Of course, I do not say that all wage increases mean 
higher prices. In some cases, business can absorb increased wage costs within 
reasonable bounds. In some other instances, there may be a good case for 
moderate adjustments even when some price increase is involved. And given 
time, wage increases may be followed by a gradual increase in productivity 
which may ultimately offset the effect of those very increases on costs. 

What I do say-is that we must guard against too rapid and too large an 
upward adjustment in wage rates, that is, if we want to maintain price control. 
We are in imminent danger of going too fast, of placing an impossible strain on 
price control. Our economic affairs are still in a state of transition from war 
to peace. Shortages, bottlenecks of materials and labour, frequently aggravated 
by industrial disputes in the United States, and also at home, have impeded 
and are still impeding our progress to high production—the only real answer 
to the threat of inflation. We haven’t yet got into large volume production in 
many parts of our economy. We haven’t had a real chance to see what can 
be done toward increasing productivity, which is the foundation of higher earn- 
ings. We are still trying to get our house in order, to get the machinery function- 
ing and to overcome the bottlenecks. With restraint on the part of business and 
labour, with industrial peace, we can accomplish wonders in the next twelve 
months. Without such restraint, we shall get a cumulative and mounting 
increase in prices all along the line and we shall get widespread industrial 
disputes which will further postpone our‘progress toward high production and 
toward a satisfactory and sustained level of peace time employment and real 
earnings. 

So I would emphasize that the choice lies between moderation now on 
the part of labour, business, farmers and other producer groups, and extremely 
disturbed, perhaps even chaotic conditions. It is the government’s responsi- 
bility to protect the welfare of all Canadians. That means that it cannot 
accede fully to the demands or desires of any group, but must preserve a 
balance which will protect the interests of all. So in the case of organized 
labour, as in the case of business and as in the case of farmers, there must be 
restraint and moderation. | 

The Canadian people have been frequently warned against the dangers 
of inflation. Perhaps those warnings have not always been taken too 
seriously because, after all, we have had fair success in controlling prices. 
Now, however, we have a warning which can leave no doubt as to its meaning 
—I refer to the recent disquieting rise in the cost of living. No one can say at 
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what precise point a country loses control of its economic affairs and slips into — 
the throes of inflation. It is a question of degree, of how much the machinery 
will stand, of how much it will bend, and above all of how strongly the 
public supports its government’s efforts. But countries do gradually slip over 
the brink, gradually let economic conditions get beyond them. ‘They don’t 


do it consciously. Nobody wants economic disruption, except a few unscrupu- 


lous speculators. They do it gradually, letting things go a little here and a 
little there. No single retreat before the inflationary forces may seem very 
important but finally a point is reached when the retreat becomes a rout and 
events get beyond control. That has happened in country after country both 
during and after the first World War and during and after the recent conflict. 
You can look around today and see countries in all stages of the inflationary 
process. Some countries just could not avoid their troubles. The forces let 
loose by enemy conquest and physical destruction, were too powerful to ~ 
resist. Other countries, more fortunately situated, have gradually slipped 
into inflation, not because of any intent or any sinister design but rather 
through unwillingness, or political inability, to exercise the restraint and to 
put the effort into the struggle to maintain order and stability. In countries 
which have gone through inflation and are in the midst of it today, nobody 
planned to rob the unorganized workers, the war pensioners, the ordinary 
citizens scraping to have enough for their old age, the fixed salary workers, 
the serviceman with his credits, or the general public with its holdings of 
government securities. Nobody planned to take away the higher wages 
bargained for and obtained by organized labour, the higher incomes bargained 
for and obtained by farmers, or the profits made by business men and store- 
keepers. Nobody planned the industrial disputes and embittered feelings of one 
group against the other. But it happened just the same. And it is happening 
in a number of countries today. 


I cannot say just how large a step would carry us in this country to the 
point where we lose control. I can say, however, that we are approaching such ° 
a point. And I am quite convinced that a cycle of large and widespread wage 
increases in the circumstances of the present would carry us over the brink into 
rapidly rising prices and disorderly conditions. If all groups exercise modera- 
tion we have a good chance of keeping our affairs in hand—indeed, I am quite 
sure we can keep them in hand. But price control and economic order without 
the genuine support of all major groups in the community is simply not possible 
in a democratic country. The success which we have had has been based on the 
only possible foundation for such a program—widespread and intelligent public 
support, on the good sense of the vast. majority of citizens, both in their roles 
as consumers and as producers. It is the understanding that benefits which 
we reap as consumers can only be achieved if we play the game in our capacity 
as producers, as factory workers, business men, farmers, and so on, that has 
made effective price control possible. We must preserve that understanding 
and co-operation unless we are prepared to throw away the very great benefits 
which we have earned and take our chances in a process which has always 
meant misery and disruption. 


Orrawa, August 6, 1946. | 
The CuarrMan: Is the committee through with Mr. Abbott? 


The Wrrness: The committee might be interested in this, I got these 
figures this morning, preliminary figures as to the situation in the United States; 
and these figures, while only preliminary, indicate that the cost of living index 
in the United States has risen 7-4 points in the period June 15 to July 15—in ~ 
one month. ites 

Mr. SmirH: Are we permitted to question the minister? . 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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By Mr. Smith: 


~Q. Mr. Abbott I understand ne that tiers has been elehaed a statement 
with respect to an increase in salaries and wages for civil servants?—A. That 
is correct. I think, Mr. Smith, that is an automatic increase by reason of the cost 
of living index having gone over the 5 point. rise. 

Q. Is it government policy to tie in wage increases and cost of living 
increases? It appears to be so.—A. That has not been the case in the civil 
service. You may recall, Mr. Smith, that the situation in the civil service was 
different from what 1t was in ordinary imdustry where there are increases if the 
cost of hving bonus goes up only one pot. In the case of the civil service’ 
there has to be an increase of 5 points-in the cost of living index before any 
increase 1s granted, and then it becomes what we term an ‘automatic increase 
based on the rise in the cost of living index. As you know, the civil servants 
for some considerable time had no corresponding increase in their salaries, 
although it was accorded in industry by reason of the increase in the cost of 
living. The 5 point limit having been exceeded the increase becomes automatic. 

Q. I was trying to find out what government policy is. Perhaps it is 
accurate to say—I realize they have certain old age pensions and that sort of 
thinge—that in so far as civil service are concerned it is government policy to 
have those increases conform to the increases in the cost of living?—A. That 
has been the policy. As I pointed out, it is on a different basis from that in 
industry. 

Q. It was only on a different basis as to amount?—-A. That is right. 

@. But the principle is the same in the civil service and industry, that. it 
is all.one and the same thing?—A. Yes. The point I was trying to make— 


perhaps I didn’t make it clear—in industry when the cost of living bonuses 


were paid— 
Right Hon. Mr. Hower: No, there was a cut-off in there since then, there 
have been wage increases. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. They are to be incorporated in salary; but the principle and wage 
matters other than civil servants the increase in wages rested on the increased 
cost of living when it was advancing and the cost of living was incorporated. in 
wages?—A. That is correct. 

Q. So that what I am anxious to find out is why the government adopts one 
policy with respect to civil servants and another policy with respect to 
individuals engaged in industry. 


Hon Mr. Mitcueti: Do you want me to answer that, Mr. Abbott? 
The Witness: I think Mr. Mitchell might answer that. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueii: I think I can tell you what happened. -I have lived 
right through this thing. We started off I think with P.C. 7440, which provided 
a 25 cent increase for every one point of increase in the cost of living index, 
and then it reached the stage where word was going around, there was a lot of 
argument when the war was over that it would be taken away from them, from 
those who received the increase. At first, it was always argued also that when 
a basic rate was put forward the cost of living bonus was never incorporated 
into the rate, irrespective—I mean, that was the talk that was going around. 
So, what the government decided to do was to incorporate the cost of living 
bonus right across the industrial structure into. the basic rate, and endeavour 
to hold the line. That was the decision that was made. That line has been held 
substantially until quite recently. 


Mr. SmirH: You didn’t hold the line—I am not saying these things critically 
at all. « 


Hon. Mr. MircHetu: No, that is quite all right. 
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Mr. SmirH: You spoke of holding the line. “The cost of living bonus was 
very important in the basic wage rate and it was incorporated? 


The Witnsss: Yes. 


Mr. Smiru: Then wage rates have raised more or less constantly since that 
time? 

The Witness: That is right, yes. | 

Mr. SmituH: And so we were not holding the line; we were not holding the 
line so far as any increased pay was concerned, were we? We are now put in 
this position where Mr. Millard is asking for an adjustment of it on and after 
the first of January when he says there should be an increase of one cent per 
hour per point in the increased cost of living. Now, leaving out the fact that 
I may or may not approve of that— it strikes me as being very high, I don’t 
mind saying—leaving that out, the government ‘is opposed to that idea in 
industry, as I gather, yet it maintains the principle in paying it to the civil 
service. Is that a fair statement to make? 

The Witness: That is quite true. 

‘Mr. SmirH:. Could you tell me why? 


Hon. Mr, MitrcHeiu: I think I can, if the Nokes member will just 
permit me to wander a little bit all over the lot. 

Mr. SmirH: I have never stopped you, so long as you get back home. 

Hon. Mr. Mitcustu: I will tell you why I think Mr. Millard’s contention 
unsound, and to my way of thinking it is unsound. I would say that for this 
reason, it is my opinion that if we are not able to maintain price control, if we 
£0 into an, inflationary spiral like we had after the last war for instance ‘where 
it went up 90 points, it is within the realm of possibility. that losing control of 
the price structure we will go into a dancing price structure like they are in the 
United States where it has gone up something like seven points in one month. 
You will see that in itself will feed on itself. And my firm conviction is, much 
as I would like to take the position of many in the organized labour movement 
today, I think that if you fail to maintain price control all through the piece 
the people who. are going to suffer are the working people of this country. 

Mr. Smiru: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuenyi: And the only people who are going fa make any money 
will be the same people who made it after the last war, “the speculator. One 
does not hear anything in this day and age about war profiteers here in ‘Canada . 
—at least, I don’t; maybe some of you do, but they are not heard of in the 
same way as they were after the last war. The man who makes money out of 
an inflationary spiral is the speculator. The same thing happened in Germany, 
and most. of you know what the effect of their inflationary spiral was over there. 
I am convinced of this, that if we are going to get over this hump, and it is a 
hump that we have to get over; if we are going to avoid difficulties of the kind we 
faced after the last war, then each one of us has got to exercise discipline in an 
effort to carry us over this most difficult period. The maintenance of price 
control is not-going to be as easy as it was during the period of the war when we 
were all moved by that intangible thing, the discipline of a nation fighting for 
its very life. The real problem comes “the first year. or two years after the 
war, where you haven’t got that discipline. So it really. boils down to this that 
it is a matter of judgment—mine against yours, or some other person’s. But 
I am convinced in my own mind that my judgment is not a long way out. I have 
watched this inflationary business in a good many countries of the world over 
the last twenty years. I have seen it operate in many countries. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Hown: Mr. Chairman, may I just say this; I am sorry that 
Mr. Ilsley is not here because Mr. lsley would be able to give us chapter 
and verse as to when the decision was made—I think it was in 1944; or was 
it 1943? 


& 
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Mr. MacInnis: It was in October of 1943. 
Hon. Mr. MircHeiu: 1948, yes. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: It was found that the arrangement we had whereby 
wages were tied automatically to the cost-of-living index was in itself creating 
» a spiral of increases. It was then the government changed its policy and decided 
that it would hold the line, incorporating the cost of living bonus into the 
standard wage, and in doing that it employed subsidies to hold back certain 
- prices, among them the price of milk and certain other prices which I don’t 
remember offhand; and it undertook to hold the level at the same place, about 
118-5. With respect to the civil service it decided that if the cost-of-living 
index increased by 5 points there would be an automatic increase. equivalent to 
the rise in the cost of living. The promise to labour was that if the cost of living 
rose three points the position of wages would be reconsidered. And now, the 
position of wages has been reconsidered as is evident by the provision of a 
10 cent increase in wages in steel. I do not think there is any industry in the 
country the income of which, I mean wages, have not been increased by at least 
as much as the increase in the cost of living since the hold-the-line move was 
made in 1943. If my honourable friend will look at the chart of the increase 
in the cost ofsliving he will find the point where there was a drop in the index 
by roll back of prices which took place when that decision was made. 
Mr. Smiru: I have looked at that. I am not quarrelling with you. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: No, I am not suggesting that you are. 
Mr. Smiru: I was merely trying to find out why the two principles are 
_ working side by side. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: The theory was that in the government service the 
Civil Service Commission and the Treasury Board had to make the decision, 
and it was considered that the government would set a pattern. It was felt 
that labour and industry were able to put forward their own case and that those 
wages would be looked after in a way that civil service wages would not. 


Mr. SmirH: Let us take a concrete. example. Let us take the month of 
August. The price index increased 10 points. Now let us take a hypothetical 
situation. That would mean on the basis adopted by the civil service that you 
would have two 5-point jumps. Therefore, you would have an increase in wage 
to the civil service and the other people would have no provision whatever 
for such an increase. In other words, it seems to me that if the principle is 
proper with one class of workers—I use the word adyisedly because we are all 
workers—but I am not clear why the principle is sound with respect to one 
class— : | 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: If we go back to the ten point raise in the cost there 
would be no labour control in this country. I .can assure my honourable friend 
that no administration could handle that, the lids would all come off. But the 
reason for the difference is that workers in private industry can go to boards 

es established, such as the Regional War Labour Board and the National 
ar Labour Board, and make their case, whereas civil servants are not in a 
position to do that. They are governed by the Civil Service Commission. There 
was a real difference which the government realized in setting up one standard 
for workers who would be able to make their case before the War Labour Board. 

I do not know any other class of workers who are in that position. 


Mr. Smiru: I want to take the illustration you have given. Let us say that 
the figure goes up 10 cents and the whole thing explodes—or let us say it goes 
up 100 per cent—in that case with regard to the civil servant his dollar is always 
just as good a dollar, no matter what happens, if it is tied to the cost of living, 
but in the case of the other people their dollar is not worth a cent. Does that 
follow logically from what you have said here? 
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Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: I think the history is the other way; I think wages 
in industry have gone up very much faster than wages in the civil service for 
the reason that they } iave been able to make their case to the War Labour Board. 
I think they have been given the benefit of the doubt in most CASES; they have 
secured increases that are considerably more than the civil service have secured. 
We have tried to keep the civil service dollar at 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Ginuts: Mr. Chairman, it is rather unfortunate that Mr. Abbott was 
thrown into this matter because I do not believe that with the short time he: 
has been acting as Minister of Finance he has had an opportunity of under- 
standing this question as he should understand it to come before this committee 
and persuade us with regard to wage controls, price controls, and so on. I am 


not blaming him for that. The fact of the matter is that his brief is just a general  . 


statement of the necessity of avoiding inflation, and I agree with every word 
he has in it. There is not a thing wrong with it, but there is nothing basie 
about it. 

The Witness: There is DA ce pretty fundamental about it, though. 


Mr. Giuurs: It is not relevant to this particular dispute. Now, with regard 
to the reason for changing the cost-of-living arrangement and working the cost- 
of-living bonus paid during the war into the basic rates, it was done, as I under- 
stand it, specifically for the purpose of stabilizing wages at that point and main- 
taining price eontrol. Now, if you look at the. Labour Gazette at page 1601, 
dealing with wage control, you will find the government’s policy announced by 
the Prime Minister at the time these controls were instituted and that change 
was made, and he says this specifically: “The other change has to do with the 
cost-of-living bonus. Payment of cost-of-living bonuses at varying scales has 
given Canada a complicated structure of wages and bonuses. These complica- 
tions have proven a constant source of misunderstanding and friction. The policy 
of the government is that all practicable measures shall be taken to keep the 
cost of living at present levels. If that is achieved there will be no occasion for 
additional cost of living bonuses; no further bonuses are to be paid and existing 
cost-of-living bonuses are to be added to become part of the basic wage rates.” 

The assumption was when the policy was laid down that the cost-of-living 
bonus was going to be held— 

The Wirness: Did not the Prime Minister at that time give an assurance 
that if the cost of living rose more than 3 points, I think 1t was, the whole 
situation would be reviewed? . | 

Mr. Gituts: That is right. Now, the cost of living has risen those 3 points. 

The Wirness: And thére has been a considerable amount of review. 


Mr. Gruuis: Not review in the proper manner. It has been review by - 
friction and strike and misunderstanding. Someone should have sat down and 
worked the problem out. It is not being reviewed. There are too many sideline 
matters being thrown into the matter today. I think-the reason for our difficulties 
at the present time is that price controls have not been working. I want to say 
this for the minister’s benefit and for the benefit of the committee. He stresses 
in his brief the fact that we must avoid inflation, and we agree with him; but he 
also states that Mr. Gordon in holding up the price control boards ‘did an 
excellent job and all that kind of stuff. I cannot agree with that. I am disagree- 
ing because I say that from the time that the wage stabilization order was put 
through and the bonuses were worked into the basic rates prices have gone up 
considerably, and I say that was the responsibility of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. ' 

Secondly, and perhaps more important, I am hia Donald Gordon for 
the present disruption in steel. That $5 increase that was made in basic steel. 
was not necessary at that time. Figures that have been presented to this 


we { 
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committee have proven that those companies could have absorbed the increase 
themselves—that is the increase in their basic commodity that has ramified all. 


through the economy of this country and set off the gun that started everybody 


asking for these increased wages across the country today. That was a mistake 
on the part of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Now, in effect, if we are 
going to hold wages under that ceiling that we must impose today. to correct 
that initial mistake then we are asking the working people of this country to 
facilitate 100 per cent in the maintenance of price controls and correct the mistake 
that was made by the Wartime Prices-and Trade Board, and I do not think that 
is a fair proposition. I hope before this present dispute is over that that angle 
of the question is going to get more consideration than it has received so far. 


Another thing I would like to call to the minister’s attention as he presides 
over that book, is this, that when that increase in steel was made, if the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board had allocated a certain percentage of that increase for 
wages and let the unions affected know exactly what they could expect, I think 
the wage adjustments in accordance with the pattern set by the board at that 
time might have been accepted and you would have no disruption at the present 
time. The fact is that they did not do that. They said: “An increase in steel 
is-given, you go out and get it the best way you know how.” That, in effect, 
was prompting the strike that we have today. I am not prepared to accept 
the’ statement in the minister’s brief that we owe so much to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in the present situation. They did a good job during 
the war, sure they did, but anybody could have done that job during the war; 
the general public did that job. The time we needed rigid controls and some- 
one with courage and devotion in there was in this transitional period, and we 
have not got the leadership from that body. I am not prepared to say that 
the workers of this country should accept lower standards because of higher 
prices because someone made a mistake in arranging the econoomy of this 
country in the transitional period. J think it would be a fair proposition if 


_ we took this attitude: if’ we asked the workers of this country if they were 


prepared to consolidate present standards as far as wages are concerned with 
the understanding that a reduction, say, of 15 per cent in the prices of commodi- 
ties in this country was made—that is real wages. I think if we examined 
the profits made by industry generally during the war we would find that a 
decrease in price could take place without hurting them much. To say we are 
going to impose a pattern now above which standards in this country and above 
which the wealthy producers must not be allowed to go in order to cover up 
mistakes made by someone who had the authority to keep. this thing on an 
even keel, is wrong. 


I am sorry we have not got the Minister of Finance with us this afternoon 
because he has presided over this department during the war and not Mr. Abbott, 
who is now in the unfortunate position of having to answer questions. 


The Wrrness: Remember that I was with the-Minister of Finance for some 
considerable time, and while I may not be familiar with some of the detail I am 
familiar with the general principles of this price control program, and I have had 
something to do with it. I handled the estimates in the House for two years. I 
do not come in cold on that. 


Mr. Giuuis: You were caught out a few minutes ago. 


The Wirness: On details of the wage, yes; that was on a detail of the 
cost-of-living bonuses to civil servants and the others, but I am thoroughly 


- familiar with the general principles. 


Mr. Gruuis: It is the details that cause the friction. 
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The Wirness: I am not saying there has not been some friction. I am 
sorry the Minister of Finance is not here, but I am quite capable of discussing 
the principles and practice and theory of price control with you or any other 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Giuuts: That is all right as long as the little fellow is going to carry 
the load. Avoid inflation. We can all say that and agree with it, but this is to 
equalize the burden throughout the whole economy of the country so that every- 
one will bear a fair share. That is what I am concerned with and that is why we 
have to discuss details. The fact is that the controls were revised and amended 
and announced to the House by the Prime Minister with the understanding that 
price levels were going to be maintained, but they have not been maintained, 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board were responsible. With regard to the 
demand we are getting today, we are responsible for it ourselves, and we might 
as well get down to brass tacks and try to straighten this thing out. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: May I be permitted to say a few words? I am not 
going to defend Donald Gordon, he is capable of doing that himself; but let us 
look at the other side of the medal. My hon. friend has just said that Mr. 
Gordon has failed in his job. . 

Mr. Gituis: I say he did a good job during the war; he has failed in the 
transition period. 

The Wrrness: In effect you have criticized the authorization of $5 of an 
increase in the price of steel. | 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: It is easy to say that when you have no responsibility. 
It is quite easy to talk in generalities of Mr. Gordon’s position when you have 
not got any responsibility. That is the easiest thing 1 in the world to do. That is 
as old as history itself. 

Mr. SmirH: While I have a chance I have a question to ask that is a 
question. ; 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I am going to read from®the American Federation of 
Labour Weekly News supplement of July 12, 1946. This is after the O.P.A. had 
passed out of the picture. This is dated Washington, D.C., and it says the fol- 
lowing things: steak in the national capital was selling from $1.10 to $1.85; 
hamburger was selling at from 78 cents to $1 a pound; pork chops were selling 
at 94 cents a pound; rib roasts were selling at $1.25 a pound; milk was selling at 
22 cents a quart; rents were up anywhere from 30 to 300 per cent of an increase; 
and cotton showed an increase of $5 a bale in a single day. 

Now, that is the picture. If you want a situation such as they have in the 
United States, Say SO. . | 

Mr. Gris: That is not news to us. -I read that stuff every day. All it 
indicates to us is that they were much more foolish in the United States than 
we were. That does not excuse us for making the same mistakes. What I am 
talking about is the mistakes we have made which started us on this inflationary 
spiral, and I think the $5 increase in steel was one of the things that set the whole 
thing off. . 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueiu: This inflationary spiral? Five points since 1943. I 
do not think that is bad batting. . 


Mr. Gris: It is only a start. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: We thought at the start it was a jump; that if we 
could have the price index at 10 points in six months we would have been lucky. 


The Witness: It is 1-5 in this country as against 7-4 in the United: States. 
Mr. Gruuts: They threw their price controls off. We did not do that. 
The Wrrness: No. We are running some risks of doing it, perhaps. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. May I call your attention to page 5 of your brief where you say: “So I 
would emphasize that the choice lies between moderation now on the part of 
labour, business, farmers and other producer groups, and extremely disturbed, 
perhaps even chaotic conditions. It is the government’s responsibility to protect 
the welfare of all Canadians. That means that it cannot accede fully to the 
demands or desires of any group, but must preserve a balance which will protect 
the interests of all. So in the case of organized labour, as in the case of business 
and as in the case of farmers, there must be restraint and moderation.” 

With those general principles I am sure no one will disagree. Having stated 
SO accurately your responsibility, I will ask you to turn to page 316. of the 
evidence given by Mr. Donald Gordon. ‘At the top of the page I find this 
question ‘— 

Q@. And it is quite possible that you may be able to carry, and see us 
through, see the country through, at fifteen cents; you may, or vou may 
not?—A. I would not think so. My considered judgment is—and perhaps 
you are at last getting me to say what you wanted me tc say—my con- 
sidered judgment is that if we can settle this wage dispute at something 
not over ten cents an hour, that personally I would be willing to try it; 
I would be willing to say, as I have said before. there is still a fighting 
chance, it is worth while struggling with. I am not willing to say we 
would succeed. I would say we would try, the organization “surrounding 
me would be able to go in there and try to do it; and I believe from my 
conversation with the government, that the government would be willing 
to try. After all, it is the government and this thing definitely cannot 
proceed unless it 1s government policy. 

And so on. Now, I would ask you this question: is it the policy of the govern- 
ment that wage increases should not be beyond 10 cents an hour?—A. Well, no, 
I do not say that that is government policy. I cannot speak for the government 
_on a definite figure as to what wage increases will or will not be, but I can say 
this, that Mr. Gordon tells me—I discussed this matter with him since he gave 
the evidence to which you have referred—he tells me that even with an increase 
of 10 cents in this particular case the situation is far from clear, that he believes 
he can continue to make a reasonable job of price control but with that in this 
will mean some further price increases. If you want my personal opinion on that 
matter I would say that in view of expert advice I find it hard to see how I could 
honestly approve an increase beyond that figure at this time. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Abbott used the words “in this case.” I wonder what 
he means by those words “in this case.” 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Then it goes on: 
It is not a matter of prices boards, it is a matter of the government. 
If I were asked to advise the government if under ten cents or even ten 
cents was all right I would try to find something. In the case of anything 
substantially in excess of that it would be my duty to say to the govern- 
ment it is no use, if the workers of this country are determined to have 
their own way in this respect and do not recognize their real interest— 
and their real interest lies in the value of their money wages—then there 
is only one way for them to learn. And it would be dishonest, in my 
opinion, for me to go on and try to neutralize the effect of that action. 
I mean, it would be dishonest. I am willing to carry on where there is 
some chance of success, but not to fool people into feeling they have 
something that it is impossible to get for them. 
Do you accept Mr. Gordon’s statement that it is a matter of government 
policy to call a halt at some point—that must be a matter of government policy? 
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—-A. I would answer that in this way, that if wages increase beyond 
the figures Mr. Gordon mentioned, I think it is extremely unlikely that we 
can continue to enforce any real price control. I would expect that Mr. Gordon 
would resign. Whether he would resign in months or not, I do not know. 
Personally, I would not feel like urging him to stay on. If a man comes here 
and says, “I can’t do a job,’ why ask him to stay? 

@. He has expressed his opinion and it would be dishonest to ask him 
to stay. The thing I have in my mind is what Mr. Gordon told you. Let us put 
it this way. If he is right in saying that he cannot control things beyond a - 
ten-cent increase, then the government has no alternative policy of trying to 
hold the line. I am not saying that critically. —A.I do not follow the inferences 
you are trying to make. 

Q. What I am trying to say is this—I think this is an import point 
to the people of this country—that if this government, with all its knowledge, 
can say or cannot say that inflation is most likely to come beyond the ten-cent. 
increase, what would they do?—A. I do not think there is any question but. 
that the prospects of inflation are “greatly increased if anything beyond a 
ten-cent increase is given. There can be nothing final about wage rates if 
the cost of living continues to rise, but I hope it. won’t. Of course, wage rates 
will have to be brought in line with prices. The best evidence I have been 
furnished with as acting Minister of Finance as to what is the limit to which 
we can assure giving without a serious price rise is ten cents. Perhaps that is 
too high. That is the only expert evidence I have had that that was the 
maximum. > 

@. In other words, your view is that in giving any substantial increase 
beyond that, then inflation is inevitable?—A. I won’t say that inflation 1s 
inevitable, but increases all along the line are inevitable. Whether things will ~ 
be out of hand, I cannot say. Mr. Gordon feels that, so far as he is concerned, 
he would not attempt to control them. 

(. You said something about speculators. The only speculator that makes 
any money in a period of inflation is a man who sells things short?—A. No, - 
im a period of inflation everyone who has an inventory. makes money. He may — 
not be able to replace that inventory, though. 

(. He makes dollars, but does not make any rbdeg aon He makes dollars. 

q). During an inflationary period, if I have a bushel of wheat I will get 
a different number of dollars for it, but the different number of dollars I get 
for it will only buy what I could buy with less dollars before?—A. But all 
prices never come up equally: in an inflationary period. ‘The speculator can 
invest in something that is low in price. 

@. Currency did.a nose-dive in Germany much faster than anything else? 
—A. The inflation in Germany was a currency inflation. ; 

Q. We are talking about a fellow who is a speculator. I do not think he 
exists. How many ‘short-sellers do you find in the market? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Hown: You mean long-buyers, not short-sellers.. Short- 
sellers would have a bad time. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcnett: How many shorts did you ever know in the grain 
business in your life? I have only known one. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: A short-buyer is no good in an inflation. 

The Witness: He would: sell short in a period of deflation. 

Mr. Smiru: Stocks, of course, go down because dollars are not good. That 
ig the answer to that. 

By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. I would just lke to ask you a question. What would you think of 
profit control?—A. We have an effective profit control in our tax system, of 
course. 
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Q. I want to bring to your attention Mr. Gordon’s answer to that. His 
answer to a question as to profits was:— 

No, not necessarily; that is the point I have been labouring to put 
forward. That was dependent entirely on the decision of the management 
of the Steel Company as to what profit level they were willing to operate 
on; and they could quite easily and quite reasonably have taken the 
attitude that they could not’afford to pay anything for wages because 
they were not earning a profit amount anywhere near the amount which 
they ought to be earning by pre-war standards in relation to the volume 
of production that they are now undertaking. I have already told you 
that the Steel Company had reached a production of two and. one-half 
times their pre-war volume. 


Do you think one of the very pertinent bein to-day is that if they are 
going to maintain prices and regulate wages and establish a ceiling for both, 
that you must have some control, also, over the manufacturers and industrialists 
who come in for certain subsidies and increases in price because that is a basic 
thing that disturbs the whole level of everything? Do you not think the govern- 
ment should decide what is a reasonable profit and what is an unreasonable 
profit?—A. I think we have profit control as I indicated. I think our fiscal 
system administrates a good profit control. You may see that by looking at the 
manufacturers during the war. I think we pretty well drained off the war profits 
from those concerns. As for profits being looked at before a price increase is 
‘granted, I agree with you. I think it is done. I mention in my statement that 
in case where the profit margin is such as to absorb increases in wages that, 
in fairness to the employer, that should be done, but I do not think there are 
very many industries in this country where the profit margin is sufficient to 
absorb any substantial increase in wages because-the proportion of wages to 
the average manufacturer is so high that the profit margin is not sufficient to 
add very much to it. 

@. In the case of the steel industry, the balance sheets that we saw here 
were balance sheets computed without taking into consideration the price 
increase. Their balance sheets certainly did not indicate their profits were taken 
into consideration when an increase in the price of steel was granted. For 
example, the Dosco balance sheets showed very substantial earnings right along 
the line in the case of working capital, and so forth, despite the fact that- the 
government had subsidized that steel industry to the amount of $6,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. I would judge from the evidence we have here before this com- 
mittee that profits were not taken into consideration at all, and I would judge 
from Mr. Gordon’s answer to Mr. Johnston that it was left pretty much in the 
hands of the manufacturers as to what it considered a fair and reasonable 
profit for them. I think that is a matter that the government will have to give 
serious consideration if they are to maintain some balance in this country. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I gather from the words of Mr. Mitchell that all during 
the war the government expected more trouble with inflation right after the 
-war than it did during the war. Did the minister agree with Mr. Mitchell in 
that belief?—A. That was the history at the end of the last war. 


Hon, Mr. Mircuetu: I was an organized worker after the last war, and 
I took a terrible licking. God knows what happened to the people who were 
not organized. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. All through the war one definite part of the government’s general tech- 
nique for holding the line was a policy of subsidies, was it not?—A. That was 
part of the technique. 
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Q. Could the minister tell us, in the light of those two facts, why it was 
that the government saw fit to discontinue in large measure the policy of the 
subsidies right in the beginning of these post-war years? Might I refer to the 
minister’s brief on page 2 where he says:— 

A start had to be made in removing subsidies and in facing up to the 
higher costs which were temporarily absorbed by these wartime payments. 

What I would like the minister to tell the committee is what caused the 
government to determine that these subsidies ought to be discontinued.—A. Of 
course, that was a decision made by the government. I was a member of the 
government when it was made. It was felt that it was part of our policy to 


decontrol, and as the committee knows, we are still paying subsidies on a long » 
list of items, but it was decided that we must make a start to discontinue these 


subsidies; that supply conditions were getting back nearer to normal and we 
made that decision, and I hope we will be able to continue that policy. 


Q. Perhaps the minister would grant now that the government was just a~ — 


bit hasty in deciding to remove subsidies; that it should have waited until it 
was definitely over the top, shall we say, in the matter of supply before dis- 
continuing them?—A. That is a matter of opinion. , 

Q. By the government using a subsidy instead of allowing the price of steel 
to rise $5, thereby disrupting the price structure throughout the whole economy— 
if it was necessary to raise the price—the government would have saved itself 
plenty of trouble?—A. We never subsidized steel in the sense my honourable 
friend is suggesting during the war. 

@. What I am saying is that would it not have been the sensible thing to 
subsidize the steel price rather than to bring on all the trouble we now have?— 
A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. SmitH: The consumer pays all the subsidies. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Exactly so, but the consumer if he paid on subsidies he would be paying 
them through an orderly channel. 

If the war had gone on; if Japan had not crumbled and Germany had not 
yielded, and the war had gone on for two years more, the government would 
have continued the subsidies as it had done throughout the war, and would 
have done so to-day?—-A. Not necessarily; it may have. The continuance of the 
payment of subsidies must be obviously looked upon in the light of conditions 
from time to time. If the war against Japan had continued, it does not mean 
that we would not have discontinued some of them. 

Q. If the only means of holding the price line was by way of subsidies, 
you would have done it?—-A. The costs in subsidies may become too. great. 
The use of subsidies has to be very selective and studied very carefully. 


Q. May I suggest that the method of handling them since the war closed 


was not very carefully watched?—A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Q. If we had gone on with the war for two more years, we would have 
continued to raise victory loans and plunge into debt a few more billion dollars 
without thinking of it, but the government now hesitate to provide money to 
hold the price line by subsidies?—A. That is a matter of opinion, Mr. 
Blackmore. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult to question the Minister of Finance 
on a statement of this kind because there is no factual material in it. It is, 
more or less, platitudes put together, and I am not disagreeing with him that 
he is right. However, I want to ask this question because I think this is the 
crux of the situation. The first point, on page 2, is one I would like to call to 


the attention of this committee: “We are faced with the immediate and urgent ~ 
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threat of serious inflation right here in Canada.” To-day what is the primary 
cause of that inflation?—A. I would say that it is not due to any single cause. 
I would put first that there is still a serious shortage of goods that people want. 
In the second place, I think there has always been some substantial wage 
increases which have increased costs, and there have been corresponding price 
increases permitted, and, of course, increased cost. of Imports, but that is some- 
’ thing that is beyond our control. 

@. Would you not consider that the lagging production is a contributing 
factor?—A. I would say yes. 

ac We have an inflationary situation when we have more money than 
goods? - 


Mr. Buackmore: That is just one cause. 


By Mr. MacInns: 


Q. May I ask you this? Which, at the moment, is more dangerous to the 
Canadian economy, almost complete disruption of industry and the stoppage of 
production or the 15 cents or so that the workers in some of the industries are 
asking?—A. Of course, I do not think there has been a complete stoppage of 
production. We are threatened with a serious stoppage if the production of the 
three basic steel plants continues to lag, but there has not -been as yet a 
complete stoppage in Canada. 

Q. Did you read the letter that the chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board wrote to the Minister of Labour on July 16, which was read to 
this committee?—A. No, I have not read it. 

@. You should have read that letter because I think it raised the hairs on 
the heads of the members of this committee; I mean those that had hair. 


Mr. MircuHeti: Not mine. . 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I think our situation is this, and we have got to face it that we have to 
get production going. If we are willing to take a chance and wait until the 
workers are starved into submission, then you can get industry started, but the 
spirit it would cause in human bitterness would be far more appalling than the 
cost would be in the increases of prices now. I think Donald Gordon said that 
he might try to hold the line at 10 cents. I think we are paying too much 
attention to holding the line. There is not much use in holding the price for-a 
shirt at $2.50 if there is no shirt that can be bought at $2.50. So I think we have 
to pay more attention to getting production going than as to whether this line 
.is going to move either this way or that way a little bit. And, if we are keen 
on holding the line something should have been done to try to get the co-operation 
of labour and management, and only the government agencies can do that, 
instead of leaving the field open for them to struggle along as they have in the 
past. I don’t find any pleasure in post mortems, but I believe the point raised 
by Mr. Gillis is correct when he says that if Donald Gordon had told the steel 
workers and the Steel Company that the increase in price meant, as he very well 
knew, that there was ten cents an hour for wages in the price, and had that 
10 cent an hour increase been granted as of April 1, I am satisfied there would 
not have been any strike today. He didn’t do that. He said there is something 
there for you, go and get it. Immediately the steel workers went to get it and 
naturally enough the Steel Company decided to see how little would go to the 
workers; and the first offer that the Steel Company made was 54 cents, in spite 
of the fact that the chairman of the board said that there was 10 or 11 cents 
in that for the employees. So I think that what we must do is try to work out 
a formula to get industry going, grant what increases in wages we can now with 
the assurance of when industry gets going other increases will come along. 
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I think Mr. Abbott and various other people have mentioned the cost of living 


in 1939. Do you think the standard of lhving in 19839— —A. I haven’t referred 
to that at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: Well, then we will say that the standard of living in 1939, 
the then cost of living was adequate? And are not the workers justified in view 
of the possibilities for increasing production in taking the opportunity to improve 
their standard of living? I think it is necessary to do that—to use a word that 
has been used quite often in the house in the last few days—in order that they 


can keep their virtue. After all, I imagine steel workers have virtue to keep 


as well as judges, and on that basis I think that should be the same. But I do 
urge the government and the prices board not to be so much absorbed in holding 
the line and give more thought to getting production going; providing, of course, 
you are interested in that. 

Mr. Decnenr: Mr. Chairman, I have been ree good since I have been 
attending the sittings of this committee. I have just been sitting here and 
listening to what has been going on and to the speeches that have been made. 
This afternoon we seem to have been getting into a sort of wide open debate 
so I feel that I might say something as one member of this committee represent- 


ing the one part of Canada which must eventually pay if the policy advocated 


by Mr. Millard, by Mr. MacInnis and others here in this committee finally is 
adopted. I am perhaps older than anyone here, and I for one have seen what 
has taken place, all the difficulties in the past on the western plains which 
have been due to inflation and to unwise speculation. I saw the whole economy 
of western Canada destroyed. I was the victim of such circumstances myself 
on at least two occasions when I lost the accumulation of a lifetime, or at least 
of many years of hard work. I cannot for the moment subscribe to the recom- 


mendation that there must be an upward revision of wage rates. I do not see 


how it can be justified in the face of present conditions or at the present time. 
As I say, I have been sitting back here listening. I would be the last man to put 
my foot forward in this discussion, but I can no longer sit idly by. I can 
appreciate that wage adjustment would have some immediate benefit for the 
farmers in Ontario and Quebec, and possibly in the other industrialized 
provinces. While industry is paying big wages our markets have improved only 
to a certain limited extent. Mr. Millard pointed this out in his brief when he said 


that it would add something to the income of the farmers in the industrialized- 


provinees. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that any benefits which would accrue from 
such a procedure would be purely limited in extent, even if applied to the 
province of Ontario or the province of Quebee; but I can tell you this, it would 
not add two cents to the economy of western Canada. ‘There would be no more 


wheat sold in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. What is produced would have . 


to be produced for export; and, with world conditions what they are to-day even. 
these markets are closed to us. 


I am sorry to have to make these remarks, but I for one, Mr. Chairman, 


will not stand for any increase by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. I will 


fight to the utmost limit of my capacity any move which will upset the present — 


balance in our price structure, any agency or any group that tries to keep us 
from holding that line which we are trying to hold to-day. We were told in 
western Canada just this last week, why, you can get the world market price on 
wheat. Where is the world market price? Who is going to pay us this thing 
they call a world market price, $2 a bushel? Is it France, is it Germany, is it 
Austria, or is it any country in Europe. The only way any country in the world 
can buy our wheat today is by our giving them a credit out of which to make 
such purchases. We have to advance the money to them so that they can buy 
our wheat, our cattle and other export products to-day. And while I am on this 


point may I say, Mr. Chairman, that I concur heartily in what Mr. Baker said _ 


the other day, and Mr. Charlton, about the workers of Canada, the people in 
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industry, being subsidized by virtue of the regulated prices which the farmers, 
particularly in western Canada are required to take, when their wheat is at $1.35 
&® bushel. They said, it is the consumer who gets the benefits, and these steel 
workers and other people in industry in eastern Canada are Just as much con- 
sumers as anyone else. It is the farmer, particularly the farmer in western — 
Canada who has to bear the burden in all these controls. 


It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we in western Canada today have attained a 
certain basis of prosperity, but we achieved our position not because of the war 
but in spite of the war. 


And, another thing, Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves today where a dollar 
is worth one hundred cents. That value is there why? Because of control. We 
have a steady demand for all the wheat, cattle and hogs that we can produce, 
and we are better off today than we were during the war. 


Now, I want to take just a moment to say that there have been enough 
politics played in this committee thus far. I didn’t say a word yesterday. I 
have been here practically every sitting and I have kept my seat and not asked 
a single question. And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am not at all critical of 
the way in which the government has held this line and what they have done in 
the way of reconversion and reconstruction. Their effort has been a marvel 
and we are making steady progress. It is hardly a year yet since the war with 
Japan ended. It will still be a few days until that first year is over, and yet we 
have made steady and sound progress in the direction of a return to peacetime 
conditions, but we have only been able to do that because of the maintenance of 
values which have been assured by these controls. 


Mr. SmirH: Perhaps the witness would answer your question now. 


Mr. DrecHENE: I have not taken very much time. Still fresh in the memory 
of all is the spectre of depression which followed the few boom years immediately 
after the last great war. The western farmer has much to be thankful for, just 
as much as all the rest of the people of Canada have. We have assumed our 
share of the sacrifices, and we were proud to do so. But let me remind you of 


_this, there is a 400,000,000 bushel crop of wheat coming out of the market right 


now, but what are we going to get out of it? We have seen what has happened 
at times in the past.. We have seen the depressions that Canada has come 
through. We don’t want things of that kind to happen again. We are watching 
it closely, very closely. | 

And now, Mr. Chairman, as you know, there is no one more generous than 
the western farmer. He is more than willing to share his prosperity with the 
rest of the country, and he is one who wants to get his share too. He wants 


manufacturing to prosper but he does not want it to take all the market. As 


Canadians we are all together in this thing and we want to keep this country on 
an even keel. Mr. Abbott says, you should have this much now. No one in the 
country knows better what the economy of the country can stand than does he, 
and he is the one who says to us that these controls, this price line, must be held. 
I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the first man to be hurt when this line is broken 
will be the farmer, even before the war veteran; and the first man to be hit will 
be the western farmer because of or method of production, because of the nature 
of the things he has to produce, and because of the way in which he has to carry 
on. 

Now, let me say this in conclusion. I say to you that if the prosperity of this 
country is to be maintained, it can only be maintained if adequate consideration 
is given to all. I assure you, but I do not want to take any narrow view of this 
thing, but in this connection I would like to call your attention to what Mr. 
Millard said on page 97 of his evidence, he was referring to the farmer, through 
the domestic market; he says:— 
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It seems to me that the farmer, he is one of our best customers—we 
are not going to be able to build up a manufacturing industry in this 
country without a farm population—he has been a very poor customer 
in the past—and farm expansion must be encouraged, he must have a 
price sufficient to enable him to enjoy a decent standard of living and to 
buy the things that are being made in the city. : 

How are we going to become good customers if we do not have markets for 
our products? Just let us take as an example one thing, the manufacture of farm 
implements. How much is the manufacturer going to make if we can get a fair 
return for our 450,000,000 bushels crop of wheat, for our 2,000,000 hogs and for 
the cattle that we will have to put on the market; and we have plenty of feed? 
The steel needed for the manufacture of just farm implements alone sufficient 
to take care of western needs will come to an enormous quantity, a volume 
sufficient in itself to keep the factories busy for quite a few months to come. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I think I have given Mr. Dechene full 
latitude to express his opinion but I would remind him that our committee 
decided a few days ago not to permit'speeches. I have also given other 


members full latitude in expressing their opinions on matters generally and — 


more particularly on matters relating to the evidence given by the witnesses. 


I would suggest to Mr. Dechene that he conclude his speech as soon as possible ~ 


and proceed with questions to. the witness on the stand. 


Mr. Decuenr: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am through. I have been listening 
~ to speeches here every day for the past three weeks and this is the first time I 
have stood up. I have only taken ten minutes of the time of the committee in 
which to make my speech, which I think I have a right to do; and I have tried 
to give you the viewpoint of western Canada on this important subject of the 
continuation of price controls, of holding the line. 


Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Chairman, we have been listening to a good many 
experts the last two weeks, and they have each of them been giving us what 
they considered their point of view. There are a lot of people who have not 
been able to give us their point of view and that is the general public, and we 


have found that out from our correspondence. My correspondence shows me, — 


and sometimes it comes like a demand, that you have to hold the price ceiling 
because most of this general public are not getting a wage increase, but will 
have to pay the cost. I addressed a question yesterday to Mr. Maclean as 
to what was the cause and what was the cure for our present trouble. Time 
was called before he answered. And now I gather, Mr. Abbott, of course you 


are holding the bag, and I thing you are doing a pretty good job of pinch-hitting ~ 


—and I think you have given us the cure as being, hold the price line? 
The Witness: With greater production. 
Mr. Mclvor: Thank you. 
Mr. Baxer: I will refer to your brief, page 6. It» has been said there is not 


very much basic material in this, but I fully agree with you-in principle where 
you say:— | 


In countries which have gone through inflation and are in the midst 


of it to-day, nobody planned to rob the unorganized workers, the war 
pensioners, the ordinary citizens-scraping to have enough for their old age, 


the fixed salary workers, the servicemen with his credits, or the general 


public with its holding of government securities. 
These are the people, the ones to whom you have referred, whom I believe 


we must protect from being robbed. They are not organized and they have no - 


way of bargaining to increase the income on which they live, and I think those 
are the people we must protect. I maintain that Donald Gordon (and I think 
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the majority of the committee will agree with me) is the greatest expert we 
have on price control in Canada, possibly one of the best in the world. I feel 
that we must rely on his opinion; if we do not, on whose are we going to rely? 
I say that we must support Donald Gordon right to the last in the battle to 
prevent inflation. I feel it goes much further than that. For instance, I refer 
to page 564 of the minutes where I asked the question: — 

Q. It has been the experience we have had so far that the pattern 
set in British Columbia has had quite an effect throughout the whole of 
Canada and everyone is trying to set the same pattern ; you will agree 
with that?—A. Yes. 

I think the crux of the whole situation is to be found in the fact that 
whatever decision is arrived at it will serve as a pattern for industry as a whole; 
and that is the serious part of it, as | remarked the other day, not the ability 
of the companies to pay in.this particular dispute. But we have to regard as 
the crucial point the fact that the decision arrived at in this case is going to 
serve as a pattern for the whole of Canada. Therefore, the point I want to get 
across is that we must back up Donald Gordon who is sincere in trying to 
maintain price control, and we cannot take a chance on a little bit of inflation 
in order to get the wheels going faster as Mr. MacInnis said—I am paraphrasing 
his remarks. I do not want the wheels to stop. We have to be willing to 
sacrifice a certain amount, and that is all I want to say. I think this brief is 


a very good brief and I hope it will be widely read throughout the length and 
breath of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Mircue.u: I think Mr. Smith asked for certain information, and 
I have received this information :— 


Cost-of-living bonus consolidated with basic wage rate February 
15, 1944. 


Government said it would endeavour to hold line at that point. 


Cost-of-living index at February 1944 was 118-0 on basis of index 
1939—100. Same index at April 1946, 119-8. 


Since April 1946 the index has gone to 124-1 at July 1946. 


Mr. Smit: I wonder if the minister would also get me a copy of the judg- 
ment. of the War Labour Board in connection with some small industry. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcueuyu: What is it about? 
~ Mr. Smiru: I do not know; it has to do with wages. 
Hon. Mr. Mrrcnenu: 15 eents? 


o 


: t 
Mr. Smitu: I hesitate to say what it was, but I want to see it. 


Mr. Crotu: I am sorry we strayed a bit today. At our last meeting we 
decided we would avoid reference to the steel strike. We are tying the hands of 
the conciliator if we express our views at this time, because we will have an 
opportunity at another time. 


Mr. JoHnston: You were not so fearful of that yesterday. 
Mr. Crotu: I was fearful of it all the time. 


_ Mr. Jounston: You negotiated to have the committee sit while the other 
body was negotiating. 


Mr. Crouu: Of course I did. Mr. Abbott, I have two questions to ask you. 


Mr. SmiruH: You made your speech in the ous of Commons yesterday 
while the rest of us were sitting here. 


Mr. Crouu: No, no. 
Mr. MacInnis: He does not miss much. 
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Mr. Smrr: On Bill 251. 
Mr. Crouu: I did not mention 10 or 15 cents there. 
Mr. Smiri: I read your speech in the paper this morning. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. In dealing with Wartime Prices and Trade Board order 642—that i is the 
one dealing with parity with the American dollar—do you recall this statement, 
that the board issued a new order, that is referring to the order covering a wide 
list of imported consumer goods, and these are the important words: ‘This allows 
us a somewhat smaller mark-up or profit margin that is usually obtained by 
distributors of some goods in Canada.” Do you recall that?—A. Yes, I 
remember that. 

Q. I will read another question, from page 28. Mr. Robinette asked this 
question :— 

Or Gordon, there seems to be an impression in the committee 
from the evidence that has been obtained to date that it is your feeling — 
that an increase above 10 cents an hour will affect the price level?—A. In | 
answer to that question I do not think I can make a specific answer. I 
am not prepared to say in connection with the Stéel company whether 
they can afford to pay 5, 10 or 15 cents an hour more. 


_ And then he goes on. I do not think the rest is relevant. I do not know 
whether you have had an opportunity to examine the statements of the com- 
panies, have you?—A. No, I have not. I should say I prefaced my statement 
by saying that I know nothing about the merits of the particular steel dispute. 
Mr. MacInnis quite properly described my statement as being in general terms. 
He used the word “platitude”, with which I do not agree, but it was designedly | 
in general terms. I am not discussing the merits of the particular dispute 
referred to or whether 5, 10, 15 or 20 cents.is justified; I am expressing some 
views as to what an increase of more than 10 cents an hour in that particular. 
dispute would be in the price control policy relying on the opinion of my 
principal adviser in that connection. 

Q. I am reading from page 4 of your brief:— : 

We simply cannot dodge the fact that wage increases have the immedi- 
ate effect of raising costs—or raising costs in an economy where prices 
are pressing hard against their ceilings. Of course, I do not say that all 
wage increases mean higher prices. In some cases, business can absorb 
increased wage costs within reasonable bounds. In some other instances, 
there may be a good cage for moderate adjustments even when some price 
increase is involved. 


Now, in those cases -where business can absorb increased wage costs within 
reasonable bounds, then what you have said is not applicable?—A. That is 
right, unless it is unfair to a particular industry. The citation you gave there 
of order 642 is in the nature of a profit squeeze, because it was nothing else but — 
a part of the policy to hold the price level. 


By Mr. Smith: 


@. May I ask a question, and this is a question: As a matter of government 
policy, would you care to tell the committee whether, granted that something — 
beyond ten cents is granted in the steel strike, the government will abandon 
price control?—A. I cannot make any statement on that now. I have endeav- 
oured to indicate as clearly as I could that if a wage increase of more than 
ten cents is granted in the steel industry I believe, based on the opinion of 
my expert advisers—I believe it is going to be extremely difficult to maintain 
an effective price control. Mr. Gordon has said so. I must aecept his opinion ~ 
as being worth something. He said that even at ten cents he foresaw difficulty. 
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Now, in the face of that advice or opinion—I am not an expert—the opinion 
I hold must be fairly obvious. It is: going to be difficult enough with the 
ten-cent increase. If it 1s more than that, Mr. Gordon pretty well implies he 
cannot guarantee the results. He does not. believe we can successfully hold 
‘the line. That is what he says. He may be right or wrong. I think he is right. 

Q. You think what would happen would be fairly obvious; you mean the 
government would have no other option than to abandon price control?— 
A. I do not know that we would quit quite as rapidly as that, but I think 
that we would be faced with a pretty substantial increase in prices, and as 
I said in my statement—I have forgotten the language I used— 

Q. Do not worry about that; it is perfectly safe, that statement. 

Mr. Jounston: It was carefully prepared. 

The Wirness: It was carefully thought out, I can assure you of that. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. It was your statement that impelled me to ask that question—A. The 
phrase I used was: “At any event, it is a certainty that we should soon find 
ourselves in a new and more severe cycle of price increases, even if we succeeded 
in maintaining some semblance of price control.’ I was referring to the effects 
of widespread and large wage increases, and I went on to say that with such 
increases it is certain that we would find ourselves in a new and more severe 
cycle of price increases even if we succeeded in maintaining some semblance 
of price control. | 

Mr. Jounston: As the witness is taking the place of the Minister of 
Finance he speaks with a great deal of authority. He has taken considerable 
time preparing this brief andi presenting it to us and has been most anxious 
in his answers. Being a lawyer he would take that attitude. I:am not criticizing 
him for that, but he has most definitely asserted the government policy here 
in stating that anything above a ten-cent increase would be fatal—would that 
be a fair interpretation?—practically fatal; shall I use that term? 

The Witness: I never like over-statement. I say it would be extremely 
dangerous. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. The simple question is this: in what position is the committee which 
is negotiating this matter? What position are they in in negotiating a wage 
agreement, especially anything above ten cents, in view of your statement? 
A. I can only answer your question in this way: I think it should give careful 
consideration to my statement. They will take my statement as they will any 
other statement. I think they should give careful consideration to it, careful 
consideration to the possible results of recommending some higher rate. That 
is the only way I can answer your question. 
 Q. The difficulty is that they are already negotiating and have been now 
for a day and a half, and they may have come to some conclusion and your 
statement might upset the whole apple cart—A. Perhaps they could change 
their mind. I do not know; I am not on the committee. I am expressing my 
views as acting Minister of Finance. It is true I am expressing an opinion, 
and it is true that I am expressing it in rather broad general terms, but what 
I said today is far from a platitude. There is real meat in this statement, 
and I think the committee will realize that. 


Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if the Department of Labour would get for the 
committee a list of the increases in wages up to 15 cents an hour granted within 
the last three months, giving the organizations concerned, and whether those 
increases have been approved by the regional or the National War Labour 
Board? 


Hon. Mr. Mircue.u: Increases of 15 cents an hour? 
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Mr. MacInnis: Up to and including 15 cents or beyond, an hour. 

“Hon. Mr. Mircuett: The point is that you want speed; speed is the 
essence of the thing; you want all the Increases eranted from one cent to 
15 cents? 

Mr. MacInnis: No; eta to 15 cents an hour. 

Hon. Mr. MircHe.iu: I will get that. . 

Mr. MacInnis: Or from 10 to 15 cents an hour. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I think that could be done. 

Mr. MacInnis: Together with the organizations concerned and the com- 
panies concerned, and whether those increases have been approved by the 
regional board or the national board. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuenu: It will take some time. I could have that wired this 
evening to the regional boards. I assume they will write back their replies 
because they are dealing with dozens and dozens of applications when you go 
from 10 to 15 cents. Take the building trades alone in the provinces of Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia—all the provinces—and see 
the amount of work involved. Would 15 cents an hour do? What do ou want 
me to do? 

Mr. MacInnis: I want the information particularly in regard to increases 
of 15 cents an hour. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: There are hundreds of them at 10 cents—literally 
hundreds. The 15 cents is what you are asking for? 


Mr. MacInnis: 124 to 15 cents. 
Hon. Mr. MitrcuHeuu: All right. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
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Q. May I ask the minister one Pees If Mr. Gordon could be supplied - : 


with sufficient money to enable him to subsidize the prices to provide price rises 


would he have to be afraid that a 15-cent wage increase would endanger the price 


control line?—A. That is a difficult question for me to answer. I am afraid I 
would have to be a believer in my hon. friend’ S broad economic theories in order 
to answer that statement. 

. I am not speaking of my theories, J am asking the minister to use the 


orthodox money system he has been using. Suppose he raised the money by a ~ 


loan and provided it to Mr. Gordon? I am getting tired of getting my questions 
referred to as my theories.—A. I apologize. This is not a question of raising 
money; this is a question of raising the cost. 

Q. The minister knows that during the war the costs of many things were 
kept down and prices were kept down even when costs increased?—A. Yes, that 
raised the real cost. All we did was spread the added cost over the whole 
population, taxing them to pay the subsidies. I said a moment ago that sub- 
sidies can only be used to a limited degree and on a carefully selected basis. If 
you subsidized everything, it is a wholesale price matter. 

Q. How much must they be limited and how carefully must they be 
selected?—A. That is a matter of judgment. 

Exactly so; and the minister is not in a position to announce any more than 
anyone else. If it is a question of getting the people back to work; if it is a 


question of preserving the whole Canadian economy, surely the risk is worth 


taking to raise money to subsidize prices to maintain the price line. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the committee that we sit tomorrow 
morning? 


Mr. SmirH: Yes. Get Mr. Conroy here. 
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By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. When the companies or the corporations or the manufacturers go to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and seek a wage increase or an increase in 
prices does the Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Board demand an audited statement 
from them as to their financial position?—A. I understand that they do require 
most elaborate statistical information and audited statements and the most 
complete information as to their financial position; and I believe that to be the 
case. I cannot speak from personal experience because I do not pass on these 
things in detail. 

Q. I will call your attention to a telegram I received— 

The CHarrMaNn: Is that the Webber telegram? 

Mr, Giuus: Yes. 

The CuairmMAN: That matter has been sent to the steering committee today 
and I wish you would allow the matter to stand now and I will let you know.the 
decision of the steering committee. 

Mr. Giuuis: I understood the steering committee was going to deal with it, 
but the steering committee does not keep us informed, and this committee have 
to get all the information they can. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have a member of your party, Mr. MacInnis, on the 
steering committee, and I think the proper procedure to follow is to get the 
information from him. 

The committee adjourned to meet again on Wednesday, August 7, 1946, at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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(SYDNEY STEEL PLANT) 
STATEMENT OF DOMINION STEEL & COAL CORPORATION 


Comments Upon the Submission of C. H. Millard Presented to the Committee 
on July 31, 1946 and following. 

Mr. Millard has placed before the Committee a host of figures which, he 
argues, support the contention of the Union that increased wages and shorter 
hours at the Sydney Steel Plant can be justified from the point of view of 
industrial economics. 


Examination of these figures discloses that, apart altogether from what we 
consider to be their absolute irrelevance to the dispute, they are in many instances 
inaccurate and, therefore, misleading. 

The submission was first made available to us on Saturday the 8rd instant so 
that it has been impossible to attempt any detailed critique either of the figures 
or the argument. But the following general observations seem to. be in point. 


Mr. Millard avoids discussion of the sole and only issue with which the 
Committee is concerned in respect of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited. 

This issue arises from a dispute between the employees of the Sydney Steel 
Plant of the Corporation and the Management of that plant. The dispute, in so 
far as the employees are concerned relates chiefly to wages and hours of work. 
From the management’s viewpoint important questions of intermittent and 
unjustified interruption of production are also involved. 


In respect of the Union’s demand for increased wages and shorter hours, 
the management has indicated that its operations are now losing money and can 
only be carried on with the aid of moneys provided by the Federal Treasury. In 
support of the contention that the results of the operation of the steel plant are 
inadequate to meet present costs, to say nothing of any increase due to additional 
wages or shorter hours, the management has provided the Committee with 
operating figures of the Sydney Steel Plant for the years 1939 to 1945 inclusive, 
duly certified by the Corporation’s auditors. 


At the request of the Committee these auditors have been instructed to 
prepare for the Committee financial statements showing the assets and liabilities 
of the Sydney Steel Plant for the same period. 

When these figures are available it will be possible, if they are relevant to 
the present dispute, to assess their import in the situation. In the meantime 
the position of the management remains as it was, namely, that there can be no 
question of further increase of any controllable cost in an operation which is 
presently incapable of meeting the expense of conducting it. And the manage- 
ment is at a loss to see how any change in that situation could develop from a 
study of a balance sheet of the Sydney Steel Plant. 

Mr. Millard’s statement of his case would seem to imply that in order to_ 
meet the Union’s demands every asset of an enterprise including the reserves 


which are its only guarantee of continued existence must be consumed. The most _ 


elementary concept of the economics of industry would negative this. proposi- 
tion as unsound and as being highly prejudical to the economic security of the 
employees and of the enterprise. 

It is important to note that Mr. Millard’s submission omits any mention ag 
the attitude of the Union and its leaders to the highly important question of 
jeopardy to the industry through failure of the Union to maintain continuity 
of production by adherence to and fulfilment of its obligations as a contracting 
party with management. 
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While the management of the plant deplores the loss of production and the 
consequent inconvenience to the public for which the present work stoppage is 
responsible, and is most anxious that its operations be resumed as early as is | 
possible, it will find it difficult, if not impossible, to enter willingly into any 
agreement for settlement of the dispute which does not include satisfactory 
guarantees that obligations undertaken by the Union on behalf of the employees 
will be observed to the letter. In other words the same respect for the obliga- 
tions of a collective agreement as is required from the employer should be 
exacted from the employees. a 

Mr. Millard also omits to mention the formula of the Union, if any, to 
impose reduced hours of work upon employees who have already carried their 
objection to such reduction to the point of a strike in protest against it. 

These latter points appear to be of little interest to the Union, but any 
student of the history of the relations of the Sydney Steel Plant and its employees 
should realize that they are of major consequence to the continuance of our 
operations, which in the final analysis is of the utmost importance to the 
employees. 

C. M. ANSON, 


General Manager. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WenNEsDAY, 7th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Belzile, Black 
(Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Gauthier (Nipissing) , Gillis, Gibson (Comozx-Alberni) , Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Ross 
(Hamilton East), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


On a question of privilege, Mr. MacInnis stated that he was inaccurately 
reported in this morning’s Ottawa Journal. 


The Chairman promised that a question asked by Mr. Blackmore respecting 
adequate wage rates would be referred to the Steering Committee. 


Mr. Pat Conroy, Wage Co-ordinating Committee, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ont., was called and sworn. He stated that he had a brief 
prepared and that, as well, he had five main documents to present to the 
Committee. 


Mr. Conroy commenced the reading of a brief from the Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 0’clock pm. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Black - 
(Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Gauthier (Nipissing) , Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Albern:) , Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


Mr. Conroy was recalled. He resumed and completed the reading of the 
brief of the Wage Co-ordinating Committee of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and was questioned. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m., until Thursday, August 8, 
at, 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


JOHN T- DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or CoMMoNns, 
August 7, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.80 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CuHarrMAN: Order, gentlemen. 
Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I rise on a question of privilege. In this 
morning’s edition of the Ottawa Journal, I am reported as follows: 
Angus MacInnis, C.C.F. member for Vancouver, suggested that the 
government should “let it go’, on the basis that uncontrolled wage 
increases would do less damage than industrial paralysis from strikes. 


I wish to protest this falsification. JI have never advocated uncontrolled 
wages. Incidently, we have been discussing wages between 10 cents and 15 cents 
and put 15 cents as uncontrolled wages. I was not the one who started it or 
approved of it. If the tycoon who edits the news for the Ottawa Journal was 
less interested in making propaganda for one party or against another, it would 
be more in the interest of what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, may I ask you three questions regarding 
your steering committee? Have the steering committee given attention to the 
advisibility of calling before the Industrial Relations Committee witnesses as 
to why and how it is possible for the Canadian economy to provide Canadian 
steel workers with a wage rate enabling them to enjoy a living standard of 
decency and health and to provide such without injury, prejudice or detriment 
to other producers or consumers in Canada? Before you answer that question, 
I want to continue— 

The CuHarrMANn: The answer to that is no. 

Mr. Buackmore: Will the chairman report to us the endeavours in this 
regard? That need not be answered in view of the answer to the first question. 
Will the chairman place this matter upon the agenda of the steering committee 
and underline this item for immediate consideration and report? 

The CHarrman: I will certainly do that, Mr. Blackmore. We are to hear 
Mr. Pat Conroy this morning. 


Pat Conroy, Chairman, Wage Co-Ordinating Committee, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, called and sworn: 


By Mr. Leff: 

Q. I understand that you are executive secretary of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are also chairman of the Wage Co-ordinating Committee of the 
Canadian ‘Congress of Labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell the committee what the structure and function of the 
Wage Co-ordinating Committee 1is?—A. I have already described that in the 
brief. 
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Q. Would you state now whether there are any members of your congress 
involved in strike-bound plants?—A. Yes, we have membership of the United 
Radio and Electric Machine Workers of America; members of the Automobile 
and Farm Implement Workers of America; members of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, and members of the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers of America. 

Q. Can you tell me what plants are involved?—A. I can give you that 
information later. 

Q. I notice that you have prepared a brief; will you proceed with that, 
Mr. Conroy?—A. Yes. Before proceeding to read my brief I should like to 
provide you with the information that I shall have five main documents to 
present to the committee. One will be the general brief of our wage committee 
and another will be a running story of the price adjustments made by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board from V.-E. Day up to May 29 of this year. 
I am introducing that document because, as a listener in the hearing here, I 
remember distinctly Mr. Case or Mr. Smith asking for information along these 
lines. In addition to that I wish to introduce a brief from the United Radio 
and Electric Workers of America; one from the Automobile and Farm Implement 
Workers of America, and one from the United Rubber Workers of America: 
I shall be personally answerable to the first two briefs. With regard to the 
three briefs that come from the different organizations, I would request that if 
the committee desires to question on them, that they would get better information 
from the heads of these organizations, as they involve much detail that I am not 
personally acquainted with. I think they should go on the record. With your 
indulgence, I will now proceed with my own brief: 


BRIEF 


SUBMITTED TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BY 
THE WAGE CO-ORDINATING ‘COMMITTEE OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Mr. Chairman and Honourable Members of the 
a Industrial Relations Committee: 


The Wage Co-ordinating Committee of our Congress has selected me as its 
spokesman-before your committee. The Congress Wage Committee is a voluntary 
advisory sub-committee of the executive council of our Congress, and was 
appointed by the Executive Council to deal with wage matters, just as other 
sub-committees are appointed from time to time to deal with specific matters. 
As I have said, representation on our wage committee is voluntary, each affiliated 
union having the right to withdraw from the committee. 

Its main purpose is to conduct an over-all review of the wage situation 
throughout the country, and from time to time, to make recommendations as 
to what policies are suitable to the best interests of our several organizations. 
Such recommendations do not in any way interfere with the right of each 
affiliated union to decide on its own wage program, this prerogative lying with 
the affiliated organization and to be exercised in the light of the circumstances 
facing each individual union. 

Because of the fact that a number of our Congress unions have a percentage 
of their memberships now on strike, it was the opinion of the Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee that we should present to you a general review of the present 
situation, explain what has led up to it, and, if we may, submit recommendations 
as to what might be a permanent solution to prevent a recurrence of the ie | 
unrest. 
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In conjunction with all other citizens we regret the strikes now in effect, and 
we believe that they have been brought about by lack of any proper policy to 
prevent them, as well as by lack of consideration of how that policy might be 
applied. We propose, therefore, to deal with the entire picture as affecting wage 
matters, and we should like to take the liberty of commenting on previous 
evidence that has been submitted by a number of individuals before your 
committee. We shall do our best to retain an objective approach to the whole 
situation, and we hope that our comments will serve a worthwhile purpose. 

The present unrest and strike situation throughout the country are, in our 
opinion, inevitable—the automatic outcome of lack of proper consideration of 
the role played by wages and industrial relations generally in the affairs of our 
country. It is our belief that with the rising industrialization of the dominion, 
the manner and method with which industrial relationships are handled will 
determine whether our country will prosper or founder. 

In this regard, therefore, we hope to be able to prove to you that industrial 
relationships have not been given the degree of consideration by the government 
or by parliament that they warrant, and because of this neglect we find ourselves 
faced with a problem with which, seemingly, there is no machinery ready to 
cope. 

The fact that the House of Commons has seen fit to appoint a committee 
of its members to go into the whole question of industrial relations is, I think, 
evidence of our conclusions in this respect. 


When our wage committee says that the present unrest is inevitable, we have 
in mind that this inevitability arises principally from two factors: One is the 
comparative youth of large scale industrial enterprises in this country and of 
trade unions in many industries; the other is that to our way of thinking, the 
government has shown a lack of foresight in meeting this situation. 

Trade unionism in Canada has yet to be accepted as an institution by the 
general run of Canadian employers. Comparison of the Canadian trade union 
structure with that of Great Britain does not give a correct analysis of the 
Canadian situation. Canadian industry and Canadian trade unions are, at the 
moment, going through a situation parallel to that which British industry and 
British trade unions went through more than a generation ago. Trade unions 
in Great Britain are generally regarded as part of the nation’s fabric; in Canada 
they are, by and large, still regarded as having nuisance value by a large section - 
of employers. Because of this, Canadian trade unions, in the mass industries 
particularly, are restricted to an agitative status, and generally in negotiations 
and relationships the employer and the trade union representative are committed 
to the role of Greek meeting Greek. 

The Congress has viewed this situation with some concern, and on a number 
of occasions has made submissions to the government with a view to laying a 
foundation in the realm of industrial relationships that would prevent industrial 
disputes and help to maintain maximum peace in industry. During the war our 
Congress said to the government: ‘Now is the time to lay a foundation for 
industrial peace in the years ahead.” We asked the government of the day to 
sponsor a program of industrial councils. In each industry the council would be 
formed on a tripartite basis of representatives of industry, labour and the 
public. These industrial councils would be, in effect, boards of management . 
in their respective industries and would have the right to discuss all matters 
relative to maintaining peace in each industry. In short, the jurisdiction of 
each council would be all-embracing, and take in production, wages, practices, 
and anything and everything that would have to do with the welfare of the 
industry and in developing and maintaining good relationships. 
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It took us a long time to convince the government that there was something 
worthwhile in the idea of industrial councils. The government itself was © 
hesitant and further advised us that upon taking a poll of employers in general 
it was found that they were not too receptive to the idea. Subsequently, a 
labour advisory committee to the Minister of Reconstruction was set up and 
matters, such as the industrial council idea, were discussed at some length. It 
was proposed that a number of basic industries be selected with a view to 
having employers and unions meet for the purpose of laying the groundwork 
for the future development of these councils. The steel industry and the 
automobile industry were two of the industries selected. 

It was found that in the case of the automobile industry, the government 
could not induce the employers to sit in with the union representatives. Some 
work was done in bringing together representatives of the steel industry and 
representatives of the United Steelworkers of America, but as a result of an 
incident between representatives of the United Steelworkers of America and the 
Minister of Reconstruction, nothing more was done about setting up an industrial 
council in the steel industry. 

To all intents and purposes the labour advisory committee has disbanded, 
and nothing more has been done about the proposal of the Congress to set up 
an industrial council in each industry. In the meantime, employers and our 
trade unions remain at arms’ length, and outside of the customary controversies 
arising from negotiations in wage matters, there is no intimate contact between 
union representatives on the one side and employers on the other, on any basic 
problems of any particular industry. 


The Congress and the Government’s Wage Policy — 


Now, as to wages. During the war the Congress asked the government on 
a number of occasions to investigate the wage situation in each industry through- 
out the country with a view to securing information that would be of value 
to the government, to employers and to the trade unions, with the aim of 
developing a uniform wage structure in each industry throughout the nation. 
Generally speaking, the government was lukewarm to our proposal, taking the 
view that in peacetime, wage matters in general were under the jurisdiction of 
the provinces, and in any event considering the task so geen: they would 
not be in favour of this overall investigation. 

An exception to this general attitude was the attitude of ae Chairman of 
the National War Labour Board at that time. Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, 
together with his colleagues, conducted a survey of wages in the shipbuilding 
industry, with a view to establishing some degree of parity between the different 
regions throughout the country. The results of that investigation were quite 
helpful, and the means of wiping out grievous wage differentials existing in the 
shipbuilding industry, and thus bringing about relative stabilization of wage 
classifications in different. areas on something approaching a parity basis. 

All during the war, there was conflict between labour and. the government 
on wage policies. The program of the government was that with a shortage 
of goods price levels had to be maintained, and since that was so, wages had to 
be rigorously controlled im order to maintain the price levels. The theory of 
the government and its advisers was that if there was any flexibility in wage 
adjustments, prices would automatically rise, and we should be subjected to 
varying degrees of inflation. 

Our Congress has never agreed to this contention of the government or its 
advisers. We agree that wages are an element in the final cost of any com- 
modity; but we do contend that they are not, as the government theorizes, the 
only element, and hence we do not hold that a general wage adjustment would 
render price increases either inevitable or automatic. | 
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In asking for a general investigation into wages and the stabilization of 
wages, the Congress had in mind that because of the lack of attention to wage 
matters in former years, there were many black spots throughout the nation 
where wages were particularly low, and that during wartime, when the country 
was relatively prosperous, it would be more advantageous to apply such wage 
stabilization then, than to wait until the postwar period when employers would 
be less subject to social control. In spite of labour’s attitude, the government 


* continued with its rigid control of wages. Regulations were changed from time 


to time, but, in effect, they remained just as restrictive as they were prior to 
amendments that were allegedly made to liberalize such regulations. 

The attitude of the personnel of the National War Labour Board was almost 
as rigid. During the chairmanship of Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, there seemed 
to be a desire to view the wage situation on a planned basis, and during this 
time there was also evidence that, had he continued in such a role, we might 
have been able to lay the foundation for stabilization in a number of industries, 
as well as in the shipbuilding industry. However, his successors were extremely 
rigid in their attitude on wages; apparently, no margin was being allowed for 
error in the government’s program. So far as our Congress could see, there was 
little desire to look upon wages, not only as an economic problem, but also as a 
human problem. Generally speaking, the view of the chairman and his colleagues 
on the National War Labour Board was on a judicial level. The effect of an 
inflexible approach to the solution of the wage-problem was a large-scale 
development of lack of confidence in the National War Labour Board. 

Not only were the rigid wage regulations in conflict with labour’s desires, 
but we felt that as a result of the frustration in the ranks of labour, this hard 
and fast attitude toward wages by the National War Labour Board was a barrier 
to better production during the war years. 

The time arrived when most unions completely lost confidence in te per- 
sonnel of the board, and in the wage regulations themselves. Labour’s particular 
complaint about the National War Labour Board is that labour has never been 
consulted with regard to labour representation. We are not reflecting upon the 
individuals on the board to any degree, but we do claim that labour has the moral 
right to designate its own representative, and this right, at least during the term 
of the last three representatives who claimed to represent labour, has never been 
accorded to us. 

With the almost wholesale lack of confidence in the board, the wonder is 
that many more strikes have not taken place. The reason that they have been 


-_ minimized has been largely the forbearance of the rank and file of the trade 


union organizations and the restraining influence of the leadership of those 
organizations. 

Shortly after the end of the war, our Congress made representations to the 
government to the end that wage-regulations be liberalized as a preventive of 
further aggravation of unrest in the trade unions throughout the nation. The 
lid had, figuratively, been put on wages for a period of nearly six years, and it 
was inevitable that, unless the pressure was eased, the lid would blow off. This 
was pointed out to the government, and before Christmas of last year the 
government decided to change the wage-regulations. At the same time it 
suggested that employers and trade unions might be empowered to negotiate 
wage increases to the extent of five cents an hour, as well as providing for 
freedom of negotiations covering vacations with pay, premium pay for off-shift 
work and other incidental matters. The government asked our Congress for its 
opinion of its proposals, and after several weeks of consideration, we wrote to 
the Deputy Minister of Labour, late in January last, making the following 
suggestions: 
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1. There should be a free range for negotiation between employers and unions 
of at least ten cents an hour, with a further proviso that, where reduction in 
hours of work is agreed upon, or has been effected, provision should be made for 
a larger amount than ten cents an hour. 

2. The National and Regional War Labour Boards should have authority to 
increase wages to such levels as are deemed fair and reasonable, thus eliminating 
the provision “for the same or comparable work in the same or similar localities.” 
In short, in order to meet the need of constant production and of a high hving 
standard the use of obscure language and equally obscure interpretations should 
be discontinued. 

In addition to these proposals, we wrote in part as follows: 

“The foregoing are the minimum that labour can subscribe to in the present 
transitional period. We believe that, in view of the existing situation in the 
United States, and the expected impact of the results of the same in this country, 
wisdom should dictate a liberal and orderly process of transition rather than the 
amendment of the regulations within narrow limits, which would undoubtedly be 
unsatisfactory and open the gate to a deluge of wage controversies and possible 
dislocation throughout the country.” 


“It may be said that having started in the United States, the deluge may 
be beyond us in any event, and, therefore, why bother about an orderly transition. 
This would seem to us to be specious reasoning, and its only effect wouldi be a 
partial halt to reconversion, with continued shortages of goods and the inevitable 
breaking down of resistance to maintaining an economic price level. The question 
to be considered is whether we should move in adavnee of the heavy impact of 
these situations or wait until we cannot control them.” 

Despite the submissions of the Congress along the lines referred to above, 
not only was our plea disregarded, but even the original proposal of the govern- 
ment to allow employers and unions to negotiate to the extent of five cents an 
hour was withdrawn. The wage regulations were amended, with the injunction 
that they would provide greater leeway in securing wage adjustments. 

Almost immediately, a test of the new amendments was seen in the joint 
application of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other 
transport workers representing the employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and of the two railways 
for an increase slightly over $12 a month for employees of the hotels operated 
by the two railroad systems. Supplementing this joint appeal was the guarantee 
by the employers that prices would not be raised. Despite this, the National 
War Labour Board rejected the joint application, the result being that the 
employees of the Chateau Laurier and other hotels threatened to go on strike. 
The effect of thisi threat was that within a span of a few days, the increases 
were granted by the National War Labour Board. 

In short, despite the amendments to the regulations, the attitude of the 
board was much the same, and the governmental approach to solving the wage 
problem had not changed. 

From then on it was a hopeless proposition to ask unions, particularly those 
in the mass industries, to go before the National War Labour Board. Sub- 
sequently, a strike took place in the British Columbia logging industry and as a 
result of the appointment of a government conciliator in the person of Chief 
Justice G. M. Sloan, of British Col umbia, an increase of fifteen cents an hour 
was agreed upon, with an additional three cents per hour to cover overtime pay- 
ments. after forty-four hours. This appliéd to seventy-five per cent of the 
British Columbia loggers and mill workers, and in the interior of the province 
where, the remaining twenty-five per cent are operating, a basic increase of 
ten cents per hour was agreed upon, to be superimposed on increases in almost 
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all wage categories thereby making the wage increases for the interior of 
British Columbia anywhere from twelve cents to as high as twenty-two and 
twenty-four cents an hour. 

The Minister of Labour has tried to deprecate the increases in the logging 
industry by stating that they represented. an overall increase of ten cents an 
hour, but this is not in accordance with the facts. . 

The Minister of Labour, through the Acting Chairman of the National War 
Labour Board has seen fit to deprecate the attitude of labour by stating that, 
as a result of the operations of the Regional and National War Labour Boards, 
there has been a total increase of $282,000,000 per year in wages. This would 
seem to be a tremendous wage adjustment, and the figures are very impressive, 
but when they are examined, they substantiate the case of labour against the 
national board: itself. 

‘Taking a round figure of two-and-one-half million workers in all occupa- 
tions, the amount of increases allegedly brought about by the labour boards 
would: give each worker an: increase of $113 per year, and on the basis of three 
hundred days per year, it would amount to thirty-seven cents per eight-hour 
day, or less than five cents per hour. 

May I say at this! point, interpolating, that I have omitted to take into 
consideration the $90,000,000: credited: in addition through the payment of cost 
of living bonuses. Adding that to the stated figure of $282,000,000, the total 
increase per worker would be less than 64 cents per hour. 

The vast majority of these increases were granted upon applications by 
employers, and generally were given ready approval by regional Boards across 
the country, or by the national board. 

These figures seem to speak for themselves, and I think, substantiate the 
ate of lack of confidence of labour generally in the National War Labour 

oard. 


Recently, the Minister of Labour announced that: anything over ten cents 
an hour would cause inflation. Why the figure was set at ten cents an hour 
has not been explained by the minister. More recently, this position has been 
supported by Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. It is rather peculiar that Mr. Mitchell should make this statement 
only a few weeks after the settlement in British Columbia which was negotiated 
and recommended by the government conciliator in the person of Chief Justice 
Sloan. Why there is this contradiction, we are frankly unable to understand. 
Why an increase of eighteen cent# an hour was not decried by the Minister of 
Labour as inflationary but was allowed, and is now being theoretically banned, 
passes our comprehension. 

We are especially mystified in view of the fact that the minister three 
times publicly, gave the Sloan award his enthusiastic blessing, and twice, 
publicly, urged the union to accept it. On June 4, he told the House of Com- 
mons: “I believe it is sensible, it is fair, and it is sound. I hope the I.W.A— 
that is the International Woodworkers of America—will have the good: sense 
to see to it that they recommend it to their membership.” (Hansard, p. 2217) « 
On June 18, he said: “Chief Justicd Sloan. .... has made a recommendation 
for an increase of fifteen cents-an hour. .... These proposals have been 
accepted by the operators. In my judgment the yare fair and reasonable and 
should be agreed to by the men. I would urge upon them that they adopt the 
proposals and go back to work. It is my earnest wish that members of this 
House use their influence to bring about an acceptance of Commissioner Sloan’s 
proposals and a return to work.” (Hansard, p. 2682). Later the same day he 
said: “I am happy to tell the House that I have been informed through Chief 
Justice Sloan that both parties to the dispute have accepted the advice given 
them.” (Hansard, p. 2683). 
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A number of industries have also secured wage adjustments between 
employers and unions to the same extent. In several cases, the joint applications 
of employers and unions in agreeing to fifteen cents per hour are being rejected 
by a regional. board. 

It might well be asked why labour will not accept ten cents an hour now as 
its minimum figure. The Congress submitted the figure of ten cents an hour 
in the month of January as the amount which would carry the country through 
the difficult transitional period. The answer to that is very obvious: The,.cost 
of living has gone up roughly five points—I interpolate at this point that since 
that period it has gone up 6-2 instead of 5 points—since the time the officers 
of the Congress suggested the figure of ten cents an hour, which would now be 
the equivalent of shghtly over five cents per hour, and’ is, therefore, no longer 
valid. 

The idea of the Congress in submitting a figure of ten cents an hour 
increase, in January, was that prices could be held. Had the government come 
out and voluntarily offered to adjust wages to this extent at that time, this 
gesture of the government would have been well received by the vast 
majority of trade unionists throughout the country, and would have tided us 
over the difficult period until greater production was achieved, and until trade 
unionists could have considered their ultimate wage-program. 

We believe that action which would have prevented the present crisis was 
not taken by the government, and that its continuance of its rigid wartime 
control of wages is responsible for the present deplorable situation. 


Mr. Donald Gordon’s Evidence 


Mr. Donald Gordon, in his evidence before this committee, in effect took the 
position that no industry can grant an increase of more, or “substantially” more, 
than ten cents an hour, without wrecking the system of price control (pp. 297, 
298, 313, 316 and later). This assumes (a) that every wage-increase means an 
increase in costs) and every cost-increase an increase in prices, and (b) that the 
results of a ten-cent wage-increase would be just about uniform for all industries. 
Neither assumption is justified. 

In the first place, Mr. Gordon himself admits that increased productivity 
could be a “very important. offsetting factor” to wage-increases: “If you could 
establish a position where you could have increased productivity while increasing 
your cost, then it is perfectly all right to increase wages.” (p. 296). Again: 
“We have had wage-increases of 40 per cent. If that had been offset by 
productivity, we would not be worrying about inflation. The question you must 
ask yourself is) whether you can put anything on top of that, and if you add 
20 per cent on top of that and where you then can argue that labour productivity 
has increased up to 168 per cent, then there is no danger.” (p. 306). 

The next two sentences I should like to delete because, upon re-examining 
Mr. Gordon’s evidence, I notice he has made some qualifications as to the effect 
of produetivity resulting from wage increases and we do, not want to be unjust 
to Mr. Gordon. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would you mind reading the two sentences you want to have deletedi?— 
A. “But he denies that wage increases may themselves cause increased produc- 
tivity. In this denial he sets himself against practically every economist from 
Adam Smith on; he affirms, in the teeth of a century of industrial history, 
notably in the United States, that higher wages have no effect on the workers’ 
health or ability and willingness to work, no effect in promoting greater technical 
and managerial efficiency.” 

Q. You want that struck out?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You want that struck out of the record, too?—A. Yes. 
The CuarrmMan: Mr. Reporter, strike that out of the record. 


.The Wrrness: Actually, of course, an increase in wages may increase produc- 
tivity per man-hour to such an extent that there will be no increase in labour 
costs, or even a decrease; and it is at least highly probable that it will cause 
some increase in productivity, so that any increase in labour cost is likely to be 
less than the increase in wages. But Mr. Gordon apparently allows little or 
nothing for this factor. 

In the second place, an increase in costs does not necessarily mean an 
increase in prices, especially under a system of price-control. It depends on the 
profit position of the industry. The increased wages may come out of profits. 
Of this we have had ample proof, during the war, in the operations of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board itself. Indeed, Mr. Gordon himself admits 
(p. 296) that “there are industries which probably under present-day conditions 
could absorb X without difficulty in cost increase.’ The eminently respectable 
League of Nations Delegation on Economic Depressions, of which the Canadian 
members were Mr. Graham Towers and Mr. Louis Rasminsky, discussing wage- 
policy under full employment, observes that “inflationary processes are likely 
to begin whenever wages increase more than productivity, unless—and the 
qualification is important—excessive profits are being earned and the profit 
margin can be cut without hindering enterprise.” (Hconomic Stability in the 
Post-War World, p. 204). 

In the third place, as Mr. Millard pointed out, the results of a ten-cent 
wage increase are most unlikely to be anything like uniform for all industries, 
because both the importance of labour costs and the profit position vary so 
widely from industry to industry. To set a rigid limit of approximately ten 
cents for all industries is, therefore, manifestly unwarranted and unsound. 

Mr. Gordon is very emphatic that price control cannot work without wage- 
control (p. 335). But he made it very clear that the machinery for price-control 
and the machinery for wage-control are, and in his judgment ought to be, 
absolutely distinct: “There are two watch-dogs; one has to do with price-control, 
and the other with wage-control.” (p. 333). He never has told a war labour 
board what was the highest increase it could grant without wrecking price- 
control. He would consider it “wrong” to do so, “wrong” to “superimpose [his] 
judgment” upon that of a War Labour Board. In the case of steel, when the 
price-increase was under consideration, he “gave no information to anyone” 
on this point (p. 330); no specific figure of wage-increases was mentioned in 
the discussions before the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Not even the 
Deputy Minister of Labour was given any inkling that a figure larger, or “sub- 
stantially larger”, than ten cents would make Mr. Gordon’s job “unmanageable”. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board simply granted a price-increase which 
allowed for a range of profits and a range of wage-increases (p. 295), leaving 
it to the companies to decide what profit was “reasonable”, and, therefore, 
what wage-increases they could afford to pay; leaving it to collective bargaining 
and the war labour boards to decide what the increases would actually be (pp. 
329-30 and later). A wrong decision by the companies or the war labour boards, 
a decision to grant an increase of more, or “‘substantially more’, than ten cents, 
might wreck the price-control system and plunge the national economy into 
chaos. But Mr. Gordon’s lips were sealed; sealed, that is, until the strike had 
actually broken out and was having “a crippling effect”? on the economy. Then, 
and then only, his mouth was unstopped, and he suddenly found it not only 
possible, but imperative, to attempt to “superimpose” his judgment, to give a 
specific figure beyond which any increase, or any “substantial” increase, would 
be disastrous; a specific figure which, by a singular coincidence, is precisely that 
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of the Steel Company of Canada! It would have been ‘“‘wrong” to give a figure 
when there was a chance of preventing the strike; it becomes right only when 
the strike has already occurred, and one of the companies has stated the limit 
beyond which it will not go. 

If Mr. Gordon was convinced that a wage-increase larger, or “substantially 
larger’, than ten cents would make price-control impossible, was it not his duty 
to say so, plainly, to the companies and the union, at the time the price increase 
was being considered? Why were the companies, the union, yes, even the 
Department of Labour, kept in the dark on this vital point until after the 
strike broke out? Why were they allowed to go on stumbling blindly toward 
what Mr. Gordon now reveals he considered a precipice? 

Actually, it is no coincidence that Mr. Gordon’s figure and Stelco’s figure 
for a “reasonable” wage increase are the same. It is, whether he realizes it or 
not, the inescapable logical consequence of Mr. Gordon’s own theory, his basic 
principle that “reasonable” profit comes first and wages get what is left, and 
that the employers are the sole judges of what is a “reasonable profit”. At least 
four times he reiterates that principle: on pp. 308 and 327 and twice on p. 329. 
The fullest and most uncompromising statement is on p. 329. In answer to a 
question by Mr. Johnston, he replied, ‘“Now, it was quite evident that there was 
a certain amount in that $5 which had been allocated for wages?” Mr. Gordon 
replied: “No, not necessarily; that is the point I have been labouring to bring 
forward. That was dependent entirely on the decision of the management of the 
Steel Company as to what profit level they were willing to operate on; and they 
could quite easily and quite reasonably have taken the attitude that they could 
not afford to pay anything for wages because they were not earning a profit 
amount anywhere near the amount which they ought to be earning by pre-war 
standards in relation to the volume of production that they are now undertaking. 
I have already told you that the Steel Company had reached a production two 
and one-half times their pre-war volume.” (Emphasis ours.) 

Mr. Gordon refused to consider imposing any restrictions on the company’s 
absolute freedom to decide for itself, finally and without appeal, what profit was 
“reasonable”. “If”, he said (p. 332), “we had to come along and suggest what 
the wage-increase should be or could be, then we would be in the position of 
telling the management what profits they ought to earn. We are not a profit 
control body; we are a price control body.” — 

It follows that if the Steel Company of Canada had, in fact, taken the 
position that the whole of the price-increase was needed to give it what it 
considered a “reasonable” profit (whether two-and-a-half times its pre-war profit, 
or less, or more), and that, therefore, there was nothing left for wages, Mr. 
Gordon would have been obliged to say that any wage-increase would wreck 
the price-control system. When it said ten cents, he had to say ten cents, too. 
If it had said three cents, or five cents, or seven cents, he would still have had 
to echo it. He would have had only two alternatives. One would have been 
to grant a further price increase and the company might, of course, have decided 
that all of this also was needed to give it a “reasonable” profit. This, on Mr. 
Gordon’s showing, would certainly have made price control impossible. The 
other alternative would have been to control profits, a course from which Mr. 
Gordon recoils in horror. Similarly, in the British Columbia logging dispute, 


once the companies had accepted the Sloan award, the Minister of Labour, 


relying, as he plainly does, on Mr. Gordon’s expert advice, had n¢ choice but 
to echo their figure. | 
Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: There is nothing to that at all. We had the gun at 
our head and we had to save the fruit crop in British Columbia. You know 
the gang that put the gun to the head of the people of this country. 
The Witness: You may be one of them yourself., I will accept your 
explanation. 
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“Tf the award had been one cent or six cents, or twelve cents, if the com- 
panies accepted it, it was necessarily ‘sensible, fair, sound and reasonable.’ ” 


On Mr. Gordon’s theory, “risk capital” must as far as possible be guaranteed 
whatever 7t considers a “reasonable” profit. Full employment may remove most 
or all of the risk (and in steel and heavy industry generally most of the risk 
arises from cyclical fluctuations, booms and depressions, which, under the Gov- 


-. ernment’s declared policy of “high employment and income”, will, of course, 


_ shrink to negligible proportions). Capacity production may cut overhead to a 
fraction of what it was in 1939 (and, in steel, as Mr. Gordon pointed out at 
p. 286, “overhead . . . is particularly heavy”). Technological progress, increased 
effort and efficiency of the workers, generous depreciation allowances, the replace- 
ment of older and less efficient ‘workers by younger and more efficient. men 
coming out of the armed forces; all these, and other factors, may reduce costs 
to a tithe of what they were even a few years ago. But if “risk capital” thinks 
it is entitled to the full benefits resulting from the operation of all these factors, 
then it must have them, and the workers and the public must just lump it. 

Our congress cannot accept any such position. It cannot agree that profits 
should take priority over wages, still less that employers alone should determine 
how high profits should be. It contends that the primary purpose of production 
is consumption. In accordance with Mr. Gordon’s theory, this primary purpose 
will be almost wholly set aside, and the profits and welfare of a master class 
will be the first and last consideration of the whole economic system. Nothing 
has been said of the risk of the human capital we call labour. It depreciates, 
yet little or nothing is provided for its depreciation, whereas monetary capital 
is not only provided for in depreciation and reserves, but, on Mr. Gordon’s 
theory, has to be guaranteed in addition whatever profit it considers reasonable. 

If profit, not consumption, is made the be-all and end-all of production, 
the result can only be another depression, and in the not too distant future. 
Full employment demands high, steady, and steadily increasing consumption. 
An important factor, and, in a highly industrialized country like Canada, pos- 
sibly the most important factor in such consumption, is high, steady, and 
steadily increasing wages. Wages must at least keep pace with productivity. 
Indeed, they must do more. As Lord Beveridge says, in “Full Employment in a 
Free Society” (p. 200), it is “desirable from the economic as well as the moral 
point of view” that the share of the total product of industry going to wages 
should be increased. Mr. Worswick and Dr. Kalecki, in the Oxford Institute 
of Statistics book, “The Economics of Full Employment”, make the same point. 

Our congress recognizes that stability of prices is necessary, that it is a 
major interest of the working class. We have consistently supported price- 
control and we support it now. We recognize also that excessive and unreason- 
able wage demands can destroy price stability. But we are not prepared to 
accept the judgment of the employers, even when endorsed by the Chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the Minister of Labour as to what is 
‘““mreasonable” and “excessive.” Labour is prepared to accept the responsibility 
of framing its demands in accordance with the facts of the situation and the 
requirements of the public interest. But it can do so only if the facts are made 
available to it, and if employers accept the same responsibility. At present, in 
this country, the facts are either not available or are deliberately withheld, as 
Mr. Gordon’s evidence shows; Labour is called on to frame its policy without 
the knowledge to which it is entitled: and employers enjoy the privileged position 
of being allowed to determine their share of the proceeds of industry at their 
own sweet will, without responsibility and without control. 

Mr. Gordon told the committee repeatedly that he had expected the steel 
workers to be “reasonable” in their demands (pp. 332-3), to show the “restraint” 
which the maintenance of price stability calls for (pp. 306, 309, 316, 321-2). He 
has “no cure for this particular strike except a reasonable attitude on the part 
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of the applicants to accept the wage increases which can be paid within reason”’ 
(p. 333). But, as already noted, at the time the price merease was granted, he 
gave the workers no information as to what he considered reasonable. His own 
basic principle, of course, precluded him from doing so. The companies had 
first to decide what they considered a reasonable profit, and then how much was 
left for wage increases, and those, by definition, were “the wage increases which 
could be paid within reason.” Even now, Mr. Gordon shies away from a direct 
answer to the question, ‘What would the amount be?” “I cannot say; I am not 
the arbitrator” (p. 333), though in fact he has pronounced judgment in emphatic 
and dogmatic terms. He had perfect faith that the companies would always be 
guided by a strict regard for the public interest, “every reason to believe.... 
the steel company....would act reasonably in all the circumstances” (p. 328), _ 
that they would be not only just but generous, so far as the stern necessities of 
price control and their own profits allowed. He had, of course, Mr. Hilton’s 
comforting assurance that “we expect to do our utmost to keep the excessive 
demands made upon us within reasonable bounds” (p. 287). Perhaps that is 
why he “assumed” that the steel company “‘said to themselves—instead of insist- 
ing on that rate of profit” (two and one-half times their pre-war profit) “we 
might prefer to pay a certain amount in wage increases even although it reduces 
our profit figure below what we think is reasonable” (p. 329). Mr. Johnston 
suggested that “if the $5 price increase could not possibly stand an increase in 
wages of nineteen and one-half cents”, the union ‘should have been told.” Mr. 
Gordon’s reply was: “I have no doubt that the people negotiating for the 
companies told them, but they would not believe it” (p. 332). He seems actually 
surprised that the union did not share his faith in the companies’ complete 
disinterestedness; he is apparently convinced that if the men would not listen 
to the employers, they would not have listened to the public servant charged 
with responsibility for maintaining the whole system of price control. It was, 
in Mr. Gordon’s view, the employers’ business to tell the union what was what, 
and it was the union’s business to accept their statement without question. In 
the light of this attitude on Mr. Gordon’s part, the Congress has no difficulty in 
agreeing with at least one of his statements before this committee: “I am not 
sufficiently familiar with labour terms to know what you mean by collective 

bargaining” (p. 309). 


Profits of Canadian Industry 


We shall submit, later in this- brief, that one of the most urgent needs in 
industrial relationships in Canada is more knowledge of the relevant facts. Even 
with our present limited knowledge, however, we are convinced that Canadian 
industry is not by any means so poverty stricken that it cannot afford wage 
increases unless it gets further price increases. 

The most relevant figure for purposes of computing industry’s ability to pay 
higher wages is profits before income and excess profits taxes. This was laid 
down authoritatively in the decision of the special panel of the United States 
National War Labour Board in the Little Steel case, 1941. As the panel pointed 
out, income and excess profits taxes are supposed to be levied on net profits after 
payment of all working expenses, including wages. It can never have been the 
intent of parliament to finance the expenses of government by keeping wages 
below a proper level, thus exploiting the workers and making them pay part of 
what are supposed to be taxes on the owners of industry. 

It should be emphasized that prewar profits before taxes are no guide at all 
to post-war profits before taxes. The four prewar years were years of at least 
partial depression; the post-war years, the government has assured us, are to be 
years of high employment and income. Hence, while prewar production was 
much under capacity, with consequent high overhead costs, post-war production 
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will be at or near capacity, with low overhead costs. Wartime profits before 
taxes, which reflect capacity production, are, therefore, a safer guide to post-war 
profits. 

We submit herewith the best available figures on the profit and capital posi- 


. tion of Canadian industry: 


1. Bank of Canada figures of profits before taxes for 686 companies, 
1936-1934 (Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, Feb.-March, 1946, pp. 25-26) 
show: 

(Millions of Dollars) 
1936 1937 1938  _1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
OiSek-t SODA ee 29907. i Boo ee 401 Sa 5700s 69d hee BOT Gs Sbb9 8. 
The average for the four prewar years, 1936-1939, inclusive, was $322.9 million. 
The average for the five war years, 1940-1944, inclusive, was $564.6 million, an 
increase of almost 75 per cent. 


2. Profits before taxes as a percentage of shareholders’ investment (preferred 
and common stock and earned surplus and surplus reserves) at the end of 
the preceding year (e.g., 1937 profits as a percentage of shareholders’ investment 
at the end of 1936) were as follows: 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
is 0 > 1005 13.0 16.2 19.9 20.8 19.1 17.5 
3. Profits (including refundable excess profits tax) after taxes were: 


(Millions of Dollars) 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
BDSG 0087 ws 047.6 80.5 285. 8) 3078. 81010, 201. F ' OTF. G 
The average for the four prewar years after taxes were paid was $263°4 million. 
The average for the five war years after taxes was $294-5 million, an increase 


of almost 12 per cent. 


4, Profits after taxes as a percentage of shareholders’ investment at the 
end of the preceding year were as follows: 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941] 1942 1943 1944 
10.7 8.6 10.3 10.0 10.5 10.3 9.3— Suit 


5. Provision for depreciation, depletion and deferred development 
averaged $113 millions in the four prewar years and $171 millions in the five 
war years, an increase of 51 per cent. The provision for depreciation, depletion 
and deferred development in each year as a percentage of the net (depreciated) 
value of plant, property and equipment at the end of the previous year is as 
follows: 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 - 1944 

4.73 4.54 4.88 5.88 7.19 8.12 8.08 7.19 
The average rate’for the three prewar years was 4-72 per cent; for the five 
war years it was 7.29 per cent, or almost 55 per cent higher. 


.6. Figures of profits tell only part of the story. There is also the matter of 
increases in the companies’ financial strength, and in the liquidity of their 


_ position. The Bank of Canada Statistical Summary for October-November 


1945, pp. 91-92, gives figures which show that, in 1944, the 686 companies’ cash 
had increased by $191 million, or 91 per cent over 1936, and by $141 million, 
or 54 per cent, over 1939; marketable securities had increased by $335 million, 
or 161 per cent, over 1936, and by $371 million, or 216 per cent over 1939; net 
working capital had increased by $690 million, or 82 per cent, over 1986, and by 
$578 million, or 60 per cent, over 1939; net working capital excluding inventories 
had increased by $284 million, or 85 per cent, over 1936, and by $270 million 


or 77 per cent, over 1939; earned surplus and surplus reserves had increased by 
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$539 million, or 73 per cent, over 1936, and by $437 million, or 52 per cent, over 
1939. On the other hand, funded debt was $159 million, or 16 per cent, below 
1936, and $126 million, or 13 per cent, below 1989. 


7. New investment in plant, property and equipment in the four prewar 


years averaged $109 million; in the five war years, $118 million. In the eight - 


years ending December 31, 1944, total investment in plant, property and equip- 
ment amounted to $936 million. Total depreciation, depletion and deferred 
development in the same period was $1,200 million, or $264 million more than 
the new investment. 

These figures do not include the C.P.R.; they are also, as the bank itself 
says, “subject to all the limitations and qualifications which apply to the basic 
accounting statements”; in other words, the bank has simply taken the com- 
panies’ statements, which may actually conceal profits. 


8. The figures just given cover 1936-1944. So far, only incomplete, prelim- 
inary computations for 1945 are available. There are two which are useful: 
the Bank of Canada, for 337 companies (accounting, however, for about three- 
quarters of the total profits of the 686 companies), 1936-1945 (Bank of Canada 
Statistical Summary, April-May 1946, p. 36), and the Financial Post, for 270 
companies, 1944-45 (Financial Post, June 8, 1946, p. 24). 


9. The Bank of Canada figures show profits before taxes as follows: 


(Millions of Dollars) 
1936 1937. 1988 1939 1940 (1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
215 277 223 267 335 421 458 440 409 401 
The average for the four pre-war years was $245 millions. The average for the 
six war years was $411 millions, an increase of almost 68 per cent. Note that 
1945 was only slightly below 1944. 


10. The Bank of Canada figures show profits after taxes as follows: 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
177 229 184 215 210 229 232 222 209 208 


The average for the four pre-war years was $201 millions. The average for 
the six war years was $218 millions, an increase of over 8 per cent. 

Unfortunately, there are as yet no figures to show the return on share- 
holders’ investments. 


11. Depreciation, depletion and deferred development charges for the 337 
companies averaged almost $81 millions in the pre-war years, and almost $119 
millions for the six war years, an increase of almost 47 per cent. . 


12. The Financial Post figures show the following: 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
Net operating Decrease Retained Increase Networking Increase 


earnings per centt net profit per cent capital per cent 
1944 eer oe lara 269,726 1,495,258 
1945. ... 826,628 Gas 278,706 ae 1,574,564 ho 
*Net worth Increase Net profit as per cent 
per cent of net worth 
eee Ee eae Sa Ne St racic Oe pa 3,842,046 7.0 
LOAD oF scan’ a Sie ee oe oe eae 3,943,280: Dire rE a Lek 


* Total Assets less all Liabilities and Reserves. 


13. The Financial Post itself commented on these figures as follows: 
“Despite the unsettlement from the end of the war and the conversion to peace- 
time production, Canadian industry was in a stronger financial position at the 
end of 1945 than a year previously. ... 
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(1) With over four months of the reconversion period behind it, Canadian 
industry was in an even stronger capital and liquid position than a year 


earlier to meet the challenge of peacetime production and competition. 


(2) Despite the changeover from a wartime to peacetime economy there 
was a 3:3 per cent increase in retained net profit although net operating earn- 
ings dropped 6-2 per cent. This probably reflects the cushioning effect of the 
100 per cent excess profits tax. 


(3) Only 67-7 per cent of the retained net profit was paid out in dividends. 


The most important finding is that the net worth and the working capital 
position of the 270 companies was not impaired by the end of the war. At the 
end of 1945, the net worth (i.e. the total assets less all liabilities and reserves) 
of these firms totalled $3,943 millions, up $101 millions or 2-6 per cent in the 
meats: =, 


Following the 14 per cent growth in the basic financial strength of Canadian 
industry between 1939: and 1944 (disclosed by the Financial Post analysis of 
151 companies last year) this adds to the strength of industry to meet its postwar — 
problems. Further, these figures probably indicate a minimum improvement 
in the corporations’ financial position. Fixed assets in many cases have been 
written off during war years at an accelerated rate by special depreciation and 


“many companies have set up special contingency reserves. .. . 


Nearly 40 per cent of industry’s 1945 assets are in a mobile form which 


can be readily directed to grasp new production opportunities. With a period 


of rapid technical change and keen competition forecast, this increased liquidity 
will be an important factor. If not required for new plant, equipment, or in 
the business, then it gives one important indication of industry’s ability to pay 
higher dividends, though not, it seems, of its ability to pay higher wages.” 

“Despite poorer operating earnings,’ the Post continues, “the retained 
net profit of the 270 companies was up nearly $9 millions or 3-3 per cent in 
1945 over 1944. ... 


The better results shown in retained net profit are no doubt due largely to 
the moderating effect on retained earnings of the 100 per cent excess profits 


tax and of the increases in retained earnings permitted by the increased net 


worth of these firms.” 


American and Canadian Wages 


Mr. Gordon, in his evidence before this committee, laid some emphasis on 
the desirability of keeping Canadian costs of production low in order to main- 
tain our present favourable position in export markets. In many of these, and 
often also in the home market, our chief competitors are the Americans. We 
have already pointed out that high wages do not necessarily mean high labour 
costs. On the other hand, Canadian industry generally (though there are notable 
exceptions) has not usually had anything like as large a market as American, 
and hence has not been able to secure the economies of mass production to the 
same degree. The war has probably improved our position in this respect. 
In the almost total absence of Canadian productivity statistics, however, direct 
comparison is rarely possible. But the following table of average hourly 
earnings in roughly comparable American and Canadian industries, in February, 
1946, before most of the recent American increases, shows such wide differen- 
tials as to suggest that Canadian industry could afford considerable increases 
without imperilling its competitive position. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, UNITED STATES AND GCGANADA 
FEBRUARY, 1946 

Industry United States Canada Difference 
Cents Cents Cents 
Manutatturingy . is ten tee ceeone eae 100-2 68-1 32-1 
Durable Goods: 2f 50s 7 Ge eit Gee le 106-4 75-2 31-2 
Non-edurable. Goods eo otn soa2 ska. waar 95-3 61-3 34-0 
Iron and Steel and their Products...... 108-9 79-8 29-1 
Blast Furnaces, Rolling Mills, ete....... 116-2 (Jan.) 79-2 37-0 
Agricultural ‘Implements: eens ot eae, 108-6 74°7 33°9 

Antomobiles 0 tie Sa eas en i eee 124-6 92-5 32°Le A 
Tool: Manutacthirime 2 ces cee ees 102-4 70:3 32-1 
Sheet. WMetal:.W ork 2s 34a ae ee cake 102-2 68-1 34-1 
Steel Shipbuilding and Repairing..,... 127~7 84-8 42-9 
ElectricalApparatus.- 2 bao Cle 102-8 70-1 S29 
Non-ferrous Metal Products ........... 109-4 Laet 35-7 
Smelting and Refining, Non-ferrous..... 110-3 81-0 29-3 
Aluminum Manufactures ............<. 109-4 75-5 33°9 
Lumber. and its -Produtets, .&:. 6. ..% 27%... 83-6 66-2 17-4 
Furiitiine 235s a ee A ee ee 88-9 59-2 29-7 
DPERtilesr- 955 S Ra A ul Ses ee 83-3 51-9 31-4 
COtton® hye ea eee aie ae ee 75-3 50-8 24-5 
Woodlten 6 ese es eee ae 98-8 50-4 48-4 
Hosiery, and Knitted Goods. ........... 72-9-86-2 47-9 oe 
38-3 

Garments oS, ce ere ieee tena ae ae 92-2 54-9 37 °3° > 
Silk and VArtitieial Siu kw. ye eee 81-3 50-7 30-6 
Bbotsand+ Shoes ti ke ie a ee eee 88-8 a8 Be 37-6 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing........ 94-] 72-1 22-0 
Vor ss Gee es are eat er ne Hie 95-6 63-6 32-0 
Baking otic ck cetera eines eae nner eg aie eset 91-3 53-9 37-4 
Pulp. .and LPaeisawan <a ot ass etree ieaseee 98-5 DR: 2532 
“Printing: and? Publishing 2. 3 ss iva com 121-6 76-5 45-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 102-1 68-2 33°9 
Drugs and (Medicines sens ci vaio ee 92-2 58-7 33-5 
Clay. (Glass "and Stone 28s oer bee 96-7 64-5 32-2 
PétroleuiiRefi panes eae ek eid 136-9 85-8 51-1 
Rubber: Products, 2 4e8 toch caine 112-9 72-2 40-7 
Bituminous: Coals ope Sas Ne eo eee 127-0 94-4 32-6 
Metals initio tae 2 acs cec ed ip eiadeno te tent ce etaaate 105-5 84-7 20-8 
Non-metalties Mining 2.5 uae + ales 91-2 64-1 27-1 
ocd Era nspor tation sian oni aha.s eek ete ate 101-3 70-4 30-9 
Hotels and “Restaurants. 2. oo aw ea eas 60-2 42-3 17-9 
TAWA YES a A ice oP Pa ie eb re te 67-5 47-2 20-3 
TP OA ECORE RIAE a tare aes ae ene te Da ee “S305 aS Rte 32-0 


(United States’ figures: Monthly Labor Review, May, 1946, pp. 823-30, published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor.) 

(Canadian figures: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, as at Feb. 1, 1946, p. 6, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa.) 

It should be noted that the classifications in the American and Canadian statistics are not 
always the same. The figures given here, however, are for what appear to be approximately 
the same classifications. 


There is, of course, another and very important aspect of the comparison 
between American and Canadian earnings. American and Canadian workers are 
usually organized in the same union. They often work for the same employer. 
A good many of them have family connections on both sides of the line. The 
work they do and the way they do it, the machinery they use, the goods they 
buy, the movies they see, the music they hear, the houses they live in, are 


generally very much alike. Inevitably, therefore, Canadian workers see their — 


earnings against the background of American earnings in the same industries, 
hope to narrow the differential between the two sets of figures, and certainly 
object strenuously to any widening of it. In the single month, February to 


March, the differential in all but six of the industries covered by the table has | 
widened, in some cases very considerably. In iron and steel and their products, — 


for example, the February differential of 29-1 had become 37:9. 

It will, of course, be argued that there is also a very considerable differential 
in cost of living, and that to some extent this cancels out the differential in 
earnings. How far is this true? 


- 
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Professor H. A. Logan, in his authoritative Labor in Canadian-American 


A s Relations, compiled comparative figures of the combined cost of food, fuel and 


light, and rent, clothing and miscellaneous items, 1913-1936. The weekly figure 
for January 1936 was $26.90 for Canada and $26.82 for the United States. 
Between January 1936 and February 1946, the Canadian cost of living index 
had risen by 22-6 per cent, the American by about 31 per cent. This would bring 
the Canadian figure to about $33.00 and the American to about $35.00. This is 
only a very rough and ready comparison, for it does not include a variety of 
items which enter into the actual cost of living, and into the official indexes, 
and Professor Logan is careful to wain us that his Canadian figure ‘bears no 
relation to what working families actually do spend”. It is also important to 
remember that in American manufacturing as a whole, in February 1946, the 
weekly hours were 40-5, while in Canadian manufacturing they were 44:1. 
Weekly earnings in manufacturing, therefore, were $30.03 in Canada and $40.60 


in the United States. In short, while the cost of living appears to have been 


only about 6 per cent higher in the United States, weekly earnings, for a much 
shorter work week, itself. an important item in the standard of living, were 
about 35 per cent higher. Since the collapse of price control in the United 


States, the cost of living there has of course risen spectacularly; but wages have 
also risen considerably, and it is still too early to say what the new relatively 
‘permanent levels of wages and cost of living will turn out to be. Meanwhile, it 


would appear that the argument that the lower cost of living in Canada cancels 
out the higher American wages is of very doubtful validity. 
The CHarrRMAN: It is now one o’clock. We will meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


this afternoon; I would like the members of the steering committee to remain 
_ here for just one minute. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. to-day. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. o’clock. 


The Cuairman: The meeting will come to order, gentlemen. Will you 
proceed, Mr. Conroy? 
The Wrrnsss: I believe we left off at the end of page 22, Mr. Chairman. 


Industrial Relationships 


The evidence of Mr. H. G. Hilton, of the Steel Company of Canada, Mr. 
C. M. Anson, of the Dominion Steel and Coal Company, and the report of Mr. 
Justice Roach, in his capacity as commissioner in the steel dispute, emphasize: 
the importance of industrial relationships in the nation’s economy. Each of 
these gentlemen held that all of the wrongs were on the side of the union. Messrs. 
Hilton and Anson spoke without reserve in condemning the United Steelworkers 
of America, dispensing the blame for the situation with a fine impartiality on 
both the leadership and the rank and file of the steelworkers’ union. It is a long 
time since labour representatives have observed such egotistical preoccupation 


of employers with their own virtues, in contrast with the sins of the employees 


who are members of the union. It would appear that, if the steel companies 
possess all of the virtues to which they lay claim, they should have, over the 
years, laid a more virtuous imprint upon their employees, or, if the steel union 
is the repository of so much sin as is imputed to it by Messrs. ‘Hilton and Anson, 


it is hard to understand how the steel companies have been able to retain so much 


virtue amid such sinful surroundings. I offer the suggestion that your com- 


mittee will, with the representatives of labour, be tolerant of the defense mech- 
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anisms employed by those who are just ordinary sinners as far as their employees 
are concerned, and who are, seemingly, somewhat hesitant about confessing their 
own sins in public. 

The report of Mr. Justice Roach is, however, another matter. It was Mr. 
Bumble, I think, who made the observation that occasionally, “the law is a 
hass’”’, and this seems to be one of those occasions when a representative of the 
law might have shown greater wisdom. ‘The report of Mr. Justice Roach is a 
bad report. It is an unbalanced one, for it condemns the union with a fine 
abandon, using evidence supplied him by the Steel Company of Canada to 
bolster its allegations. There is no question of the judge’s doubting the 
veracity of the steel company, there is no question of the judge’s asking the 
steel company what contributions the company has made toward bad relation- 
ships with the union. There it is, from a judicial mind, one of the most biased 
and anti-labour documents that any labour commissioner has yet put on the 
record. 

All this, however, is of minor consequence. Industrial relationships remain 
a problem to be solved, and one that can, and may well, determine the future 
of our country. Labour wishes to make a eontribution to the establisment of 
good industrial relationships. It desires to make this contribution, not merely in 
a general way and for the general welfare, but with the primary and specific 
motive that good relationships are better for labour than bad ones. We can 
make quicker and better progress, yes, more lasting progress, under good 
relationships than otherwise. 

Much has been said about labour’s responsibilities. According to one school 
of thought, and one which is not too friendly to labour, if labour were to accept 
its responsibilties everything in the industrial picture would be lovely. Rarely 
does one hear about the responsibilties of the employer. It seems to be taken 
for granted that employers have been born without original sin, that their chief 
difficulty is that they are prevented from being good to labour, and that labour 
unions are the chief obstacles in the way of employers doing good to and for their 
employees. The thought behind this concept is that labour should be a good boy 
and do what it is told. 

Labour is not going to be a “good boy”, in the sense referred to. Even if 
it wished to accept a subordinate status in the scheme of things, it could not 
afford to indulge in this luxury. Labour’s role must be a positive one, must be 
on a higher level, if, as a force in industrial relationships, it is to make a useful 
contribution to the social order. This contribution will be made once labour is 
recognized as a partner in industry, once it is recognized and accepted that the 
investment of labour is equal, at least, to that of monetary capital Up to the 
present time, there has been little disposition on the part of the employing class 
to accord this status to labour. This is where the first aspect of irresponsibility 
begins. It has to do with the status of labour. Labour is still being regarded 
and treated as a commodity. Until that concept is changed, then little basis for 
all-round responsibility can be laid down. 

The first step, therefore, towards the establishment of good industrial 
relationships is a frank recognition of labour’s position in industry. If labour 
is granted this elementary but fundamental right, labour will respond. This 
involves more than good attitudes by employers towards unions. That is helpful, 
a good start, but in itself is a negative thing, and productive of but very little. 
Labour has to be accorded the status of representing one-half of the investment 
in the enterprise; it must be regarded as a partner, not something to be put off 
when asking a just wage. not something to be shelved when there is no demand 
for the commodity, not something to be pitied when it is shelved. : 

The problems of industry cannot be solved by employers alone. The goal 
of full employment cannot be reached, the objective of high production, the 
highest possible wages and the lowest possible costs, cannot be reached unless 
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and until labour has a definite voice in the planning of the necessary programs 


_and policies. There should be no illusions about labour’s objectives. The men 


and women of labour are tired of unemployment, of depressions, of insecurity, 
of crises, which in our opinion are the fruits of bad management more than any 
other factor. The day is gone when insecurity and bad times can be blamed on 


_ God and His mysterious ways. Labour is not going back to the periodic crises 


and depressions it has undergone in the past. Its thinking is being made evident 
at the moment when it is asking for a minimum of income to enable it to main- 
tain production and distribution. We want the responsibility of stability, and 
not the irresponsibility of periodical breakdowns, which seem to be the chief 
contributions of those in charge of our economic system. 

In short, labour’s responsibility will rise and develop. once its basic rights 
are recognized. Labour cannot be expected to have responsibility when it has 
no established rights in industrial operation, from which it has literally been 
excluded by employers. Labour has much to learn. There are many things it 
does not know. It does, however, know this, that it cannot afford to let free 
enterprise pursue its untrammelled way, with the fate of the rest of the people 
in its hands, and without any challenge as to whether or not a small group 
of men have been granted the divine right to hold the destiny of mankind in 


their hands. 


The measure of labour’s responsibility can be determined. The method 
should not present much difficulty. But it is important to reaffirm that labour 
will first insist upon recognition, before it will agree to accept a status in which 
its rights remain unrecognized, while it is asked to give up the only weapons 
it possesses. Someone has asked whether labour will give up the right to strike. 
Labour will not give up this right, until there are sufficient compensating factors 
to render it unnecessary. 

No one regrets strikes more than labour. No one suffers more from them. 
It is in our interest to make them unnecessary. Strikes are the relics of the 
jungle, but since we are living in an industrial jungle, we have, by force of 
circumstances, to conform to our environment. Without compensating recogni- 
tion, without suitable means whereby to carry on labour’s affairs and: secure its 
position, to give up the strike weapon would be to wreck our economic structure. 
Without organization and the strike weapon, without a medium of resistance, 
wages would go down, mass-production would disappear, consumption would 
halt, and economic crises would become chronic rather than periodic, and even 
more severe than they have been in the past. 

It is the fight of labour which has made our relatively higher living standards 
possible. It is the constant fight of labour, carrying the majority of the popula- 
tion on its back, that has contributed to the higher living standards of the 
millions outside its ranks. It is chiefly the fight of labour for better living 
standards that has stimulated the ingenuity of those inventing and installing 
technological improvements, to make possible an increase in production and a 
decrease in the human effort involved. 

‘Conscious, therefore, of our contribution to society, fully determined that 
we are going to have a voice in the affairs that affect our well-being, we now 
say to the honourable members of this Committee that labour is willing to 
assume its full measure of responsibility, once this country decides that it is 
entitled to the equal voice with industry that its investment justifies. Labour 
aspires to full citizenship. Make us industrial citizens, and you may expect 
us then to behave accordingly. 

If labour is not treated as a partner in industry, if it is kept in the dark, 
it can hardly be expected that its policies will invariably be the embodiment of 
pure reason. If unions are not provided with adequate information, they will 
have to formulate their policies as best they may without it, and society will pay 
the penalty in frustration, suspicion, and resentment among the workers, con- 
sequent low productivity, and recurring stoppages of production. 
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The London Hconomist of July 18, 1946, contains a most interesting and 
important article on industrial relations in a full employment economy. In 
view of the fact that, as even Mr. Hilton admitted, industrial relations in Britain 
are far better than in this country, the Hconomist’s statements are even more 
relevant here than in Britain: | 

“What . . . ninety-odd per cent (of the workers) require is a guarantee 
that industry is travelling along the right track to the right destination, and 
that they personally are working in the right place, under the right leadership, 
and with the right tools and, conditions. Vague general assurances that free. 
enterprise will work out well enough in the long run will not be accepted. 
What is needed to build up confidence in the management of industry is a 
practice of regular and detailed review of the policy of individual firms and ~ 
industries, based on full disclosure of the relevant information, and backed — 
with adequate opportunities for individual workers and their elected representa- 
tives to put their point of view and satisfy themselves that policy is working 
out as it should. 2 2% 

“The problem is to provide the machinery for doing all this without unduly 
interfering with the mechanism of private enterprise. The penalty for failing — 
to solve it may be severe; for even a comparatively mild failure consisting 
merely in leaving industrial relations as they are, would do a great deal over the 
next few years to prevent the urgently needed rise in productivity and to 
increase political suspicion. _ 

“This attempt to build up a system of industrial relations consistent 
equally with free enterprise and with meeting the reasonable claims of Labour 
will have to proceed along four or five main lines. The first and most essential 
step 1s, of course, to promote an effective and as nearly as possible fool-proof_ 
policy for full employment. There can be no hope of genuinely co-operative 
industrial relations so long as' they are bedevilled with the spectre of Marx’s 
“reserve army’ of unemployed. 

“Secondly, it is necessary to grasp firmly the twin nettles of wages and 
profits policy. A wages policy is needed both in the interests of national 
finance and to ensure the right distribution of labour between industries; but 
it is politically impossible without a policy for profits. A profits policy is in any 
case essential if the full support of Labour is to be obtained for all-out 
production. . 

“Thirdly, far more light needs to be thrown on every aspect of industry... 
Clearly defined objectives, fully understood by all ranks, are as essential in 
industrial as in military policy... More light is also needed on the way in 
which policy works out in practice, particularly as it affects costs and financial 
results. . . 

“Fourthly, relations within individual works need to be overhauled. It 
is a commonplace to-day among management experts that comparatively few 
firms organize the contacts between managerial and supervisory staffs and their 
workers to the best advantage. This is the key point in the whole system of 
industrial relations; it is useless to expect enthusiasm or team-work in industry 
unless at the ground level workers are treated as responsible human beings.” | 


On the necessity for making full information available to the unions, and 
also on the necessity of profit control, Lord Beveridge, Mr. Worswick, and the 
League Delegation on Economic Depressions are in complete agreement with the 
writer in the Economist. (See “Full Employment in a Free Society”, pp. 201, 204; 
“The Economies of Full Employment”, pp. 56, 66-7, 69-70; “Economic Stability 
in the Post-war World”, pp. 207-8). It is quite evident that the present situation 
in Canada leaves much to be desired on both counts. 

In the first place, we have not nearly enough information. It will be almost 
universally agreed that Labour is entitled to some share of increasing produc- . 
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tivity. But, unless we know what the increase is, we cannot even begin to give 
an informed judgment on what that share should be. At present, in Canada, 
we have almost no statistics of productivity. In the steel case, it was only at 
the eleventh hour that the union secured the information on labour productivity 
-at Algoma which Mr. Millard placed before this Committee early in its sittings; 
and Mr. Gordon, at p. 306, appeared to be doubtful of the value of the figures 
involved. “Personally,” he said, “I have no evidence of that.” 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Should that not be Mr. MacMillan of Algoma and not Mr. Millard?— 
A. Perhaps that is a typographical error. I am willing to have that changed 
if that is so. 

Mr. Crouu: I think it was Millard. 

Mr. SmitH: Apparently it is right. 

The WITNEss: 

This is a fantastic situation. 

A rational wage-policy also requires a clear idea of what employers can 
afford to pay at a given price-level. In some industries, it is almost impossible 
for unions to get any idea of what certain employers can pay because they do 
not publish any financial statements. This is true of a host of small employers. 
It is also true of such large employers as Eaton’s and the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries of British or American concerns, such an Anaconda American Brass, 
International Harvester, General Motors, Chrysler, Dominion Rubber, Firestone 
Rubber, Goodrich Rubber, Courtauld’s, Swift Canadian, American Can, or 
Continental Can. For some of these, fragmentary information can be dug out 
of the American investment manuals, but anything like a complete picture, 
even as painted by the companies themselves, is simply not obtainable. It is, 
of course, true that if, when a case comes before a war labour board, the 
employer pleads inability to pay, he must produce written evidence of such 
inability. But it would clearly- be much better if this material were available 
to the unions at an earlier stage, so that their original demands could be 
related more precisely to the realities of the employer’s financial situation. 
Sometimes it might mean bigger, sometimes smaller, but almost always more 
realistic, demands. 

It should be added that a demand that companies “open their books” does 
not mean that every union organizer must be allowed access to all the cost 
sheets, or anything of that sort. It means rather that competent chartered 
accountants engaged by the union or by the union and the employer jointly 
should have access to all relevant information, as has long been the accepted 
practice in certain British industries. 


Conclusions and Recommendations for Industrial Peace 

Our Coneress wishes to thank all members of the House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee for their interest in the important problem of 
industrial relations, and believes that all members have been motivated by the 
highest purpose in trying to find a solution for the difficulties involved. 

In appreciation of your hard work, we think it is incumbent upon us to 
make recommendations to you that would be helpful in laying a foundation 
for the prevention of industrial disputes in the future. We are fully aware that 
the procedure which we shall submit to you cannot be developed overnight, 
but it is our belief that if industrial peace is to become a rule rather than an 
exception, the quicker the government makes a start on this important problem, 
the better for the people of the whole nation. 

Our recommendations are as follows:— 

1. The establishment of a peacetime uniform national labour code, by 
co-operation with the provinces, or where co-operation is not forthcoming 
from the provinces, by constitutional amendment. 
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2. The establishment of industrial councils for each industry, on a tri- 
partite basis, representing employers, labour and the public. These 
councils would have jurisdiction over every problem of each industry 
including profits, prices, production and wages. 

2.(a) Such industrial councils should be under some form of social control 
through government, to maintain full production and consumption and 
to secure a proper balance of profits, prices, and wages for continuous 
maximum production and consumption. 

3. Substantial expansion of present research facilities of the Labour 
Department and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to remedy the lack 
of information and provide all relevant data on each industry which 
would be helpful to both labour and employers in their dealings with 
one another. 

Heep ech submitted, 
PAT CONROY, 


Bhenunan, Wage Co-ordinating Committee 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 
August 1, 1946. 


By Mr. Cote: 

Q. There is a question I should like to ask the witness; that is for a little 
further detail with respect to the first of these recommendations, the establish- 
ment of a peacetime labour code. The witness could give us very useful informa- 
tion in view of his long experience in labour matters. I wish to refer particularly, 
of course, to the past few years through which we have lived, where the provin- 
cial authorities have yielded a certain part of their jurisdiction due to the 
necessities of war. Does the witness think it would be just as easy for the 
federal authorities to have the provinces agree to such a uniform national labour 
code? I would like to have his views on that, and also his expression of opinion 
on the way in which that end could be achieved.—A. Well, as to the efficacy of 
a proposed national labour code having in mind the difficulties involved in its 
application I could perhaps give you the benefit of the views of our Congress 
in this respect. We are fully aware that the implementation of a national 
labour code cannot be easily accomplished. To that end I should try to trace 
the immediate pre-war background and the war background itself. 

In the pre-war years we had no such thing as a national labour code. We 
had the provinces, with the exception of the federal jurisdiction over coal and 
transportation, largely in control. Then came the needs of wartime which gave 
us an overall co-ordinated policy, falling I think largely upon the insistent 
demands of labour, and the wartime labour code was brought into being. 
Despite the fact that we believe it is a long way from being what might be 
called a perfect instrument from labour’s viewpoint, nevertheless to be fair 
to the government, to be fair to those who supported it, it was a big improve- 
ment over anything that had previously existed. It did, I think devolve two 
basic contributions to the national welfare. It gave your working man and your 
employer the beginnings of a national concept, laid the impriné in their minds 
that they were thinking as Canadians instead of thinking as residents of British 
Columbia, of Quebec, of Nova Scotia or of any other province. It brought about 
uniformity and the decentralization of provincial administration with results of 
benefit to all concerned. It had the effect of creating a feeling of citizenship 
amongst workers across the whole nation. 

Having these things in mind, having also in mind the difficulties involved 
because of constitutional obstructions, we offer a lay opinion, which might well 
be contradicted forthwith by anoyne with legal understanding; we say that it 
should be accepted by all the provinces and that by the provinces refusing they 
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are losing sight of the fact that they are Canadians as well as the people in the 
provinces elsewhere. There is nothing, at least from the layman’s point of view, 
to prevent the establishment of the national labour code with enabling legislation 
in every province to accept or reject in the case of each province as it sees fit. 
That is to say, if such a national labour code is adopted by the national govern- 
ment, having in mind that there would be one or two provinces that would not 
go along with that legislation, with the provision for enabling legislation the 
majority of the provinces could go along with it on a uniform basis from the 
national viewpoint; and, having some faith in the mellowness of human beings 
as the years go by, I believe that in time the provinces objecting to a national 
code immediately seeing the benefits being achieved thereby by the improve- 
ment in the concept of Canadian citizenship, by improvement in national 
solidarity, by the wiping out of the multiplicity of difficulties confronting 
employers as well as labour unions, that in a comparatively short time the 
provinces objecting to a national labour code seeing these effects, these benefits, 
would subsequently mellow and in time go along with it. 

The alternative to that, of course, if we cannot have the voluntary co- opera- 
tion of the provinces, that if we cannot have co- -operation—and I am not going 
to say like the Irishman that we should compel co-operation—nevertheless, 
because of the beneficial effect to the whole of the nation I think it might w ell 
be considered by the national government that possibly a constitutional change 
be made to bring in a national code into effect by this board. And, in saying 
this, I have no desire to make the issue controversial; but it is our opinion, 
rightly or wrongly—and we are quite willing to admit that we may be wrong— 
that the federal government on this particular question is not adopting a positiv e 
approach to it, rather it is a negative one. A negative one in this sense, in that 
it points out the objections and the obstructions from a number of provinces it 
says, there is your problem, we cannot do anything about it. In short, plain, 
everyday language, the buck is passed to the provinces to reject a national 
labour code; and a little more positive approach J think would assist the prov- 
inces in seeing the light of day and would be a help to both the provinces and the 
federal government in getting together on this question. 

Q. I take it from your remarks, Mr. Conroy, that even if only a part of the 
provinces favour a peacetime national labour code you would think that the 
federal government should enact such a labour code to apply to every part of 
Canada?—A. I would say this, sir, without the slightest reservation or hesitation; 
that if a majority of the provinces want a national labour code, which is as I have 
gathered very strongly the case, the attitude of such provinces could be a con- 
dition in a positive way in federal approach, but if a majority of the provinces 
wanted a national labour code, from a layman’s point of view I see no difficulty 
in the federal government adopting a code with provisional enabling legislation 
that would allow the provinces who did not agree with it either to refrain from 
joining under the national labour code or joining with it, as they saw fit. Legally 
that may not be practical, but that is our view of it. 


Mr. SmitH: It is being done right now in connection with the last 
provincial conference; the very thing you suggest. 


By Mr. Cote: 


Q. Has your organization, the Canadian Congress of Daneae, approached 
the various provinces or provincial labour departments. with regard to this 
subject, and do you have the views of each of the provinces?—A. We have 
approached both the federal government and, I think, each of the nine provinces 
all within the last year. I should say at the moment, that the chief obstruction 
comes from the province of Quebec on the usual and traditional grounds. At 
one time there was quite strong objection from British Columbia and I think 
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at one time from the province of Alberta. Because of a national objective 
I think those provinces have become more mellowed in the last several years 
towards this objective. I might say that—we want to be frank about it and 
I do not see any sins involved in this admission—we have been trying to 
pressure the federal government and the provinces as well to try to see the light 
of day, but up until now—and this is very important—despite that pressure we 
have not been able to persuade the federal government to promote that positive 
position that we think it should adopt, so the thing hangs in the balance, as 
we say, upon the negative approach of the federal government, the responsibility 
resting on the shoulders of the provinces as a substitute for a more positive 
attitude. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Conroy, in a moment I want to ask you what I a ist & very 
important question, but before doing that I am going to ask you to agree or 
disagree with a number of premises by way of general proposition. I think it 
might also be fair to say to you that in what I may ask you and during the 
whole discussion, you and I begin with mutual confidence and respect. You 
will agree first that labour is a substantial factor in costs?—-A. Depending on 
the mdustry. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Depending upon the industry. < 

Q. Yes; but broadly speaking, it is a substantial factor. Then I think 
you will agree that, one of the main causes of inflation is ample purchasing 
power and scarcity of goods?—A. It is a contribution. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It is: one of the main contributions. ; 

Q. It is one. That is all I said. It is one of the main factors. And it is 
obvious that, while strikes are in progress or lock-outs, or while any stoppage 
is in progress, it, will increase that pressure?—A. I think we pointed that out 
in our quoted letter to the government. 

Q. Yes. I think everything I am quoting I have culled in the short time 
at my disposal from either your brief or that of Mr. Millard. You will also 
agree, I am sure, that we are in a transitionary period and you said this morning 
that at least during that time you thought that price control was to be desired ?— 
A. I did not quite get your last, statement. 

Q. You thought price control was to be desired during this period and I 
think you will also agree that price control and wage control are inextricably 
bound up together?—A. To a degree. 

@. To a degree; to that degree to which labour enters into cost——A. May 
I say an important degree, without saying all of it. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I will qualify that by saying to an important 
degree. 

Q. All right. To, an important degree. You also stated, or at least I 
inferred from what you stated, that a 10 cent across-the-board increase in April 
would have, or would probably have, prevented our present difficulty ?—A. In 
January, sir. 

Q. Yes, in January of this year. You also read and I think heard the 
solemn, warning which was given to us by Mr. Donald Gordon and affirmed. by 
the Acting Minister of Finance. You heard that? 

By the Charman: 
@. You nodded your head. Is your answer “yes” ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. In your brief, while you have pointed out many irconsistencies you have 
not, as I take it, been able to refute that opinion. Is that a fair statement?— 
A. No. I-would not agree with that, 
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Q. Then you think to some extent you have destroyed that opinion?—A. In 
our.OoWn opinion we would say yes. 

Q. In your own opinion. All right. Now I want to admit with you that 
there has been an increase of roughly 5 points, until the recent increase in the 
cost of living—A. Actually it is 6-1. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It is 6-1. 

Q. It is 6-1?-—A. 6:2, to be exact. 

? Q. All right, 6-2. Here is the question I want to ask you which I think 
is of considerable importance. First, let me say that I suppose you are fully 
conscious that as members of this committee, ‘and not, being experts, weight 
should be given to the opinion of Mr. Gordoh and Mr. Abbott. You will 
remember that I am not on that side of politics, either, but I am making that 
to you as a broad statement of what I think the impact must be on all the 
_ members of this committee.—A. I think I would admit Mr. Gordon has studied 

_ it but not Mr. Abbott; I would not admit the word “expert” because Mr. Gordon 
disclaimed that status himself before this committee. 

@. Let us leave that out, then, and let us say they are men who have made 
a study of the situation—-A. I agree that Mr. Gordon has studied it extensively ; 
I cannot go along with you on Mr. Abbott. 

Q. I think I will go right along with you too in that, although he did tell 
us that when he was assistant to the Minister of Finance he had considerable 
experience and was in part responsible for the legislation which we had. This 
is the question I want to ask you. Would you not advise your people to 
go back to work, using the 10 cent advance in steel as a pattern, with such 
variations in other industries as different circumstances require, preserving the 
status quo with respect to other demands but on the undertaking of the govern- 
ment to set up this committee again not later than February next, to which 
commitee you would have free access? Before you answer that, I want you 
to agree with this, or disagree, as you will. All briefs have contained conjectures 
as to what is going to happen in the next six months or the next year. All briefs, 
including your own; is that a fair statement?—A. I think we have dealt with 
the present and the past rather than with the future. 

Q. Yes, we have had discussions with you and with other people; in fact, 
Mr. Millard’s last. statement was predicated upon certain future conjectures 
with regard to the cost of living index. You remember that?—A. Yes, I 
remember that. 

I think you will agree with me that five or six months from now we will 
know the facts rather than conjectures.—A. Not necessarily; it depends upon 
the facts. 

Q. I say we will know the facts rather than conjectures; we will know 
what the cost of living index does—A. We will have the report of the index. 

Q. Yes, we will have the report of the index and we will have a good deal of 
experience with the effect of the 10 cent raise-—A. It is hard to say. It might 
be possible, in a degree. 

Q. Won’t you go this far, that with a raise now, as things work out, during 
the next six months, ordinary ‘inexpert people like us, the members of this com- 
mittee, will have a larger volume of facts before us than we have now?—A. It is 
based on past practices; if we have regard to past practices and try to relate any 
increase, be it five, ten, ‘fifteen or twenty-five in Six months’ time, we would have 
distortions instead of effects. 

Q. I do not know that I follow you exactly, there; I am endeavouring to 
speak to you as a layman who has learned a great deal before this committee 
with respect to labour relations. I know there are many things in the briefs 
submitted by the Steel companies to which you object; and I am trying to leave 
all that behind; I am trying to find some place to-day where we can get the 
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wheels of industry turning and give labour, roughly, a 10 cent increase. There 
will be an opportunity—because the House meets in the last week in January— 
we would then—with the experience of the committee, such as it is, to which you 
would have free access—we would get the wheels of industry. turning, and, with 
a much greater experience, then be able to act courageously, perhaps, and 
certainly more judiciously. That seems a reasonable hope, does it not? So I 
ask you to answer the broad question I put to you as to what you would do.— 
A. Well, I suppose this is not a place to indulge in too much boasting, but I 
think we can boast of this without trying to abrogate Solomon from all his 
wisdom, that the letter I quoted to you in part was written to the government 
of Canada in the last week in January, prophesying exactly what is going to 
happen. Now, I shall read it to you, the last paragraph. 
Q. Page W hat?—A. Page 6. I go on to say:— 
The foregoing are the minimum that labour can subscribe to in the 
present transitional period. 

I.refer to the 10 cents. 
Q. Page 3, did you say?—A. Page 6, sir. I will read it over again:— 

The foregoing are the minimum that labour can subscribe to in the 
present transitional period. We believe that, in view of the existing 
situation in the United States, and the expected impact of the results of 
the same in this country, wisdom should dictate a liberal and orderly 
process of transition rather than the amendment of the regulations within 
narrow limits, which would undoubtedly be unsatisfactory and open the 
gate to a deluge of wage controversies and possible dislocation throughout 
the country. 

It may be said that having started in the United States, the deluge 
may be beyond us in any event, and, therefore, why bother about an 
orderly transition. This would seem to us to be specious reasoning, and its 
only effect would be a partial halt to reconversion, with continued 
shortages of goods and the inevitable breaking down of resistance to 
maintaining an economic price level... The question to be considered 
is whether we should move in advance of the heavy impact of these 
situations or wait until we cannot control them. 


That was our prophecy six months ago. Without being the seventh son of 
a seventh son, seemingly our prophecy came true; and no one listened to us, 
I think—I might make one exception—one member of the government of Canada 
agreed with us in principle that ours was a sound proposition. 

@. He what?—A. He agreed with us on principle, in our request for 10 cents 
an hour at that time. Now then, what you are-asking me, virtually, sir, is to 
send our men back to werk forthwith until this committee can dispose’ of the 
question of trying to rearrange something basic that will be a help to the nation 
at large. Apart from the fact that I have not the power to send anyone back to 
work, in the sense that I have no control over any particular organization, and 
admitting perhaps that my advice would be respected by the different organiza- 
tions, this question, to me, as published in the press to-morrow regardless of the 
good intentions behind it, is putting labour on the spot and we are not going to 
be put on the spot. So I am going to rationalize your statement like this: 
After making this prophecy six months ago, and upon examination of the whole 
capital and profit structure, that 10 cents an hour voluntarily offered by the 
dominion government in January would have been accepted—yes, by 95 per cent 
of our unions in this country—and we would not have had three strikes in the . 
whole nation; production would have been rising. Instead of a possible break 
in the price line, because of the rise in production the tendency would have been 
the other way because of more commodities on the market. . 
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Q. Because of what?—A. Because of more commodities coming into the 
market. Now, despite this, despite our pointing out to the government that 
because of possible dislocation in industry over the unsatisfactory wage 
situation in the government, strikes would take place, dislocation would follow, 
shortage of commodities would ensue with a possible break in the price line; our 
suggestions were not only listened to but were treated with some degree of 
understanding by people who did not have much knowledge in these matters. 
Now then, we have Mr. Gordon coming on here disclaiming to be an expert 
despite all the responsibility attached to his statement. Mr. Gordon, nor Mr. 
Abbott have yet to submit a statistics or a single fact to prove one of their 
contentions. 

Mr. Buackmore: Hear, hear! 


The Witness: Rather than going on hunches—and the workers of this 
country are tired of living on hunches—let me say this: I say to you, sir, quite 
frankly and quite honestly, that as a person pretty well tied up in the labour 
movement, trying to keep my finger on the policy of this situation, I have been 
more in the ranks of labour—and I say, yes, in the ranks of the government, 
to prevent strikes, and no attention was paid to us; nothing was done. I say 
to you now, that at least 15 cents an hour can be paid and the profits of the 
company still retained on a reasonable basis. I know what you are going to 
say about prices. Mr. Abbott yesterday quoted a statement about the rise 
in the United States and said that prices went up seven ‘and some odd in the 


- one month. That is true, but Mr. Abbott did not tell the whole picture. Mr. 


Abbott was quoting from the source, the same source I am going to quote from 
now, and I think, as a matter of honesty, to this committee, he might have told all, 
the whole story, because sharp practice is not going to get us anywhere, either 
you or the committee or the whole country. Here is a clipping from the Globe 
and Mail yesterday, dated August 5 in Washington. It reads as follows: 


Preliminary figures released to-day by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the Department of Labour indicate that retail prices of 
living essentials for moderate-income families increased approximately 
54 per cent for the month ending July 15. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Is that in Canada or the United States?—A. United States. 

It was the largest monthly increase since the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics began reporting figures on a thirty-day basis in 1940 and is 
probably the largest monthly rise since the bureau began its work in 1913. 
Significantly, there were no O.P.A. controls in effect and subsidies had 
been eliminated at the time of the survey. 

Living essentials checked in order to arrive at the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ figures, included food, clothing, house furnishings, fuel, 
miscellaneous goods and services, recreation and personal services such 
as beauty shops, transportation, medical care. 

The study was made on the basis of reports from cities which make 
up about three-fourths of the consumers’ price indexes. 

Food showed the largest price advance, 13 per cent; living essentials 
other than food rose less than 1 per cent. Rents were not surveyed. 

The June 15-July 15 rise in living costs brought the consumers’ price 
index to about 140 per cent of the 1935-1939 average. The index rose 
about 9 per cent from V-Day and 8 per cent from January 15 to July 15, 
1946. 

The rise in food prices was due mainly to increases of about 30 
per cent in meat prices and 20 per cent in dairy product prices. It was 
said that these increases reflected some of the rise that may have taken 
place between April and June. 
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I want to point out this important fact because it is very important. There 
has been hardly an hour since this committee started to function that some 
person would not make reference to the gigantic price rise in the United States. 
It has hardly been referred to without pointing out labour’s irresponsibility— 
frankly, we are not going to accept that—by referring to the facts and figures 
of the Bureau of Labour statistics which say this, “the cost of living in, the 
United States from January 15 to July 15, 1946, has increased 8 per cent’—8 
per cent in six months. And in this committee statements time and time again 
have been made to the effect that the main contributing cause of the increase 
to-day in the United States was because of substantial increases in wages. What 
about Canada? Well, here we are arguing about wages, whether 10 cents or 8 
cents is enough. Outside of isolated instances there has been no broad, general 
increase in Canada, and yet in Canada without these general increases, and 
despite this infallibility generated towards wages by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, your price structure has increased 6°2 per cent within six months 
without any wage increases. If that is going to be the story, then give labour 
some guarantee before labour gives some guarantees in return. We refuse to go 
along on what to us is a specious policy adopted by the government and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. We are told that we must hold the line. We 
are told that the line will break if the wages are increased, but the line has been 
smashed without any wage increases. I am going to advise labour to fight what 
I think is its point. * ; 


By Mr. Smath. 

Q. I did not rise for one moment to put you on the spot. I rose in the hope 
that we might get the wheels of industry turning. I simply make that statement 
to you. You can accept it or leave it; it is neither here nor there. Nor have I 
ever suggested in this committee or outside of it anything about the irresponsi- 
bility of labour. The meeting has not heard me do that and neither have any 
of these fellows—A. I free you of that charge. I have heard it referred to 
every day in this committee. 

Q. I am only talking about myself-—A. You are dismissed from that charge, 
sir. 

Q. We will go a step further. It is a decision that you must make; it is a 
decision that your organization must make. Are you content to say, having 
regard to a wage increase of say 15 cents, that if that does, as Mr. Gordon 
suggests, break the ceiling and create chaos—are you prepared to accept the 
responsibility ?—A. Mr. Howe shot that remark at Mr. Millard. 

Q. I did not hear it.—A. It was right down here in this corner. It was a 
very important question and I paid a lot of attention to it. There is a lot of 
premise in this and the answers that were propounded here to-day are important, 
and I am not going to let myself be jockeyed into the false premise by the 
government or Donald Gordon or anyone else. Donald Gordon is acting on a 
hunch and has no figures to prove his facts. His basic premise in regard to 
production and wages in that reported by the Steel Company of Canada as the 
sole determination of what has been called a reasonable profit. 

Q. He said that?—A. That being so, unless the government of Canada, in 
the final analysis, goes to Donald Gordon and says that profits and wages 
must have a correct relationship, then 1 am not going to fall for this premise 
or the bad instructions the government of Canada has given to Donald Gordon. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Howe: i 
Q. There is a question I would like to discuss for a minute because it has a 
good deal of bearing on the settlement. we are trying to get. You commend Mr. 
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_ Justice McTague for having taken a nation-wide survey in the shipbuilding 
industry. I have been refreshing my mind on this, and it occurs to me that 
Mr. Justice McTague established various rates of wages. In Halifax he estab- 
lished 75 cents. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: 85 cents in Halifax. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: In Halifax. At that time, anyway, he established 
one wage for Halifax, another one for Quebec City, another one for Montreal and 
Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Mircweti: And the upper lakes, 


By Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 


@. A lower wage for two shipyards on the Great Lakes, a higher wage for a 
third shipyard, and a higher wage than that for British Columbia. You recall 
that? As I understood it at the time the reason was it was based on the pro- 
ductivity of labour in the yards. In other words, he established a differential 
which he believed would allow the yards to live in competition one with the 
other. I think the great difficulty in attempting to settle this dispute is that the 
condition has been laid down that there must be equality of wages between 
three similar operations operating under very different economic circumstances. 
A good part of your brief 1s devoted to showing the earnings of the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada?—A. Not of the brief. 

@. The earnings of industry generally which would include the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada. The great difficulty is you are attempting to set up an arbitrary 
standard. Mind you, I am just discussing this. I should like to get your view 
on it. You are setting up an arbitrary standard of wages which in the opinion 
of the steel industry would allow one unit to prosper, another to dodge between 
profit and loss, and a third to go broke on it. Now, you referred to the relation 
of productivity to the wage level, and I think very soundly. Why should that 
be a bar in the present dispute? In other words, if a man hour in Dosco does 
not produce the earnings of a man hour in Steleco why must the wages be the 
same, and how can you expect those weaker units to live? —A. We are quite close 
‘together, and I think we can become intimate. You asked me a. series of 
questions. 


Mr. JouHnston: Don’t tell us that. 


The Wirness: That is a fact. We have got along very well. I think if 
you and I had been left to figure this out there would have been no strikes at 
all. Unfortunately I cannot say that about the rest of your colleagues in the 
government of Canada. As to the activities of Mr. Justice McTague when I 
read that part of the brief about Mr. Justice McTague it was not with a view to 
giving him a headline in the Globe and Mail. I know he is a very good Con- 
servative. It was with a view to being honest and just to the man concerned. 

In the shipbuilding industry when we brought up the question of stability 
of wages with Mr. Justice McTague there were at least 14 wage differentials in 
‘the shipbuilding industry. The highest wage was on the Pacific coast. The 
lowest possible wage was in the province of Quebec. Comparing Quebee with 
the province of British Columbia there was in some cases a wage differential 
of as high as 45 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. The same job?—A. The same job. 
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By the Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 
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Q. Not the same job?—A. The same job, That is the extreme. Others were © 
25, 35. In some of the yards in Nova Scotia a not much better picture was ob- — 


taining at that time. The main yards at St. John and Halifax had a 10 cent 
differential. The lakes were sort of a scrambled situation between Quebec and 
the maritimes. As a result of Mr. Justice McTague’s survey, carried on by Mr. 
Ley on behalf of the board and his colleagues at that time, outside of wooden 
shipbuilding, which was given a special category, we were able to reduce those 
differentials to an overall differential of 10 cents an hour. 

Q. Oh, no—A. All right; your Quebec workers to-day have 80 cents an 
hour in comparison with 90 cents an hour on the Pacific coast before the recent 
wage increase on the Pacifie coast. 

As to the other question of productivity and whether discrimination should 
be shown against Steleo as compared with the Steel Company of Canada— 

Mr. Crouu: Steleo and Dosco. 

Mr. MayBanx: You used the same word twice. 

The Witness: I beg your pardon. So that there will be no ieee erate 
Dosco, as I have read the evidence, in so far as its steel operations are concerned, 


and I think its coal operations as well, has been one of the charity agencies of 


this dominion. 
Right Hon. Mr. Hown: No, no. 
The Witness: At the public expense, or some of the investigations that have 


been conducted have reported wrong figures. At least, the public purse has been | 
supporting the operations of that industry and coal as well to a substantial — 


degree. Despite that, so far as I know, there has been no basic attempt to 
modernize that plant and bring it up to modern standards. I would say if that 


be the case then the quicker the government of Canada takes over that operation — 


the better it will be for the citizens of Canada. If they are going to pay the 
shot, if you and I are going to pay for it in taxes then we should have something 


to say about the basis on which production is being operated in that maritime ~ 


plant. When we lay that foundation, when we assume our responsibility, it will 
be time then to consider comparisons between a public enterprise as taken over 
by the government of this nation and a private enterprise in Hamilton. It might 
be a very good thing to determine which is the most efficient in the light of the 
national economy. That would be my answer. Take it over; if we are paying 
the shot let us take it over. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: I am sorry but I have got a meeting I have to go to. 
I wonder if the Department of Labour would bring the McTague award on 
wages in shipyards. I would like to check my memory against yours. I think 
the spreads were wider. 

The Witness: We may be a few cents out either way. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: That rise in the cost-of-living index is 5-2, not 6-2. 


The Witness: Then I am either reading the book wrongly or ie book has 


been stated wrongly. 
Hon. Mr. Mircueii: January to July, 1946. 
The Witness: Your figure for February 2 is 118-9. 
Hon. Mr. MircHetu: Yes. 


The Witness: The figure that appeared in the press to-day as the tects one 
for July is 125-1, an increase of 6-2 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Tianneae IT am informed it is 124-1. 
The Witness: Well, the papers have got it wrong. 
Mr. Smirxu: Were there not two figures published, 124-2 and 125-1, by the 


same government agency? That is my understanding. I think there is one 
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figure published in connection with the civil service increase. My memory is not 
good, but I have seen both these figures in the last couple of days, I know that. 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. There is one item on page 3 of Mr. Conroy’s brief. It is down in the 
third paragraph. It commences:— 

It was found that in the case of the automobile industry, the govern- 
ment could not induce the employers to sit in with the union representa- 
tives. Some work was done in bringing together representatives of the 
steel industry and representatives of the United Steel Workers of America, 
but as a result of an incident between representatives of the United Steel 
Workers of America and the Minister of Reconstruction nothing more was 
done about setting up an industrial council in the steel industry. 


I was wondering if you would like to comment further on that. It leaves it in a 
position where I do not know why there was nothing more done.—A. It is 
important and yet in the final analysis not very important, but I will give you 
the facts with particular reference to the incident in steel. Steel, as the record 
shows, has been asking for an industrial council in that industry for a number 
of years. In accordance with the statement in my brief their representations 
were not treated with too much enthusiasm. In addition to that there were many 
problems arising out of a young organization. One day when Mr. Howe was 
enjoying a game of golf at Toronto one or two of the representatives of the 
United Steel Workers of America decided, since it is not very often Mr. Howe 
is in Toronto, they ought to take advantage of the occasion to pay their respects 
to him. They took an unofficial method of making their representations, and if 
I remember the quotation from the Globe and Mail at that time, Mr. Howe 
listened very patiently and very faithfully to the representations of the steel 
workers and then told them to to hell. That was the industrial council of the 
United Steelworkers. We haven’t heard a word-about it since. 

Mr. Homutu: Do you take the Globe & Mail as a bible? 

The Wirness: I take the Financial Post as a bible. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: If Mr. Howe told them to go to hell—I would hate 
to tell you how many times I have been told that very same thing. Replying to 
Mr. Smith, there are two indexes, the 1935-1939 average. 

Mr. Smiru: That is the 100-8? 

Hon. Mr. MircHeii: 100-8 and it went up to 125-1; that makes it 5-2, 
using 1939 as 100; and the other one went from 118-9 to 124-1, that makes it 
5-2 just the same. 

Mr. Smiru: There is that 100-8? 

Hon. Mr. Mictueiu: Yes. 

Mr. Maypanx: This the important figure; the 125-1, wherever it came 
from, would appear to be 1 point in error. 

Hon. Mr. Mitrcuertu: No, it is not in error. There are two distinct indices. 

Mr. Maypanx: I see. 


By Mr. Leff: 

Q. Referring to that second recommendation you have made which relates 
to industrial council; perhaps you will remember the cross-examination of 
Mr. Millard in that connection?—A. Yes. | 

Q. I was wondering if you would care to tell the committee how far 
you go along with Mr. Millard in connection with that industrial council; 
or, do you go as far as he does, or farther?—-A. Well, on principle I go along with 
Mr. Millard, of course; not because of his particular views in the matter, but 
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because it is a matter of policy in our congress, not only representative of 
‘steel workers but representative of all our unions. We feel that the industrial 
council method, I think the name is relatively unimportant, but I think it can 
make one basic contribution to good relations. 

Mr. HomutH: What? 

The Wrrness: Make one basic contribution to good relations. First of all, 
it will bring more parties together, a thing that is very sorely needed. And I 
think there is a very great need of getting people together, and in that way it 
can play a very important part, a getting together on public forums such as this. 
The present basis of contribution seems to be for both parties to try to make 
peace with a sling shot in each pocket and then they proceed to fire rocks at one 
another to maintain their good relations. I say you cannot agree with a man you 
do not see. You have got to know him. You have got to sit around the same 
table and find out what is going on in his mind, to find out his problems and 
let him find out your problems; and when they are found out on both sides with 
development of mutual respect, both employers and in the unions, a sure 
foundation will I think be laid for trust instead of suspicion by the elmination 
of the agitative status of the unions on the one hand and the employer on the 
other. Well, here at the present time, the contribution to peace by the employer 
for instance, will be that he will say that the union leader is a communist. 


And your employer is quite surprised, in fact many times amazed, when you — 


say to him; “do you know what this union leader says about you?” “No”, 
he says. He says, “you are a fascist”. There are problems on both sides. 
First of all you bring both parties together in an atmosphere of mutual respect. 
Secondly, you delve into the other parts of industry, and on the theory that 


labour is at least equal to capital—because investment in labour is at least 


equal to money invested—the problems are mutual. The outcome of a badly 
developed industry or a good developed industry is going to have an impact 
on both parties. I think that all the problems of industry are the problems 
of both parties. There cannot be reservations on either side. And in our 
economy as soon as we bring commodities into being they are for only one 
purpose, to consume them; because there is no other purpose in making shoes, 
washing machines, or anything else, they must be consumed. We say that 
industrial councils planning the production in industry—if we must have profits 
let us relate profits to wages in their proper perspective, get a balance in the 
industry; and, having done that by popular, and social control or the govern- 
ment—have a supervisory voice over these councils in the interest of the public 
and lay a foundation for maximum production and maximum consumption. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. You would not suggest that we predicate wages or profits, would you?— 
A. I would say, first of all, sir— 

Q. I mean that quite seriously, you would not predicate wages or profits? 
—A. I would say, that labour would be entitled to a living wage. 

Q. I take that asi fundamental—aA. We believe very sincerely that there 
is nothing in the economy of Canada, despite its contradictions, to prevent 
every industry in this nation from providing a decent health and living standard 
for all workers. We contend it cannot be done by employers standing on one 
side of the street and the union representative standing on the other side 


of the street, heaving rocks at one another, that it can only be done by each 


making mutual contributions for the welfare of that industry with government 

exercising social control to see that it does not develop into something else. 
Q. And then, Mr. Conroy, we have had’ one example, and I would take 

it from some of the evidence produced in this committee, that if an industry 


that is operating cannot reach. that point to which you aspire on behalf of 
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your people, that the government, ought to pay a subsidy. I am just telling 
you frankly that I do not think industry that has to have a subsidy ought 
to exist. But what I want to ask you is this: in view of the fact that there 
is that position in industry in this country, what would your attitude be,. 
speaking on behalf of the people you represent, with regard to the payment 
of subsidies to industries?—A. I would say, sir, that first of all I think we 
ought to determine what a subsidy is. I know we all accept the common term 
of what a subsidy means. But it can be and it may be a totally different 
thing in application. You may have an industry that is operated on a basis 
of extreme inefficiency. And to pay that industry a subsidy I think is a 
national crime, to subsidize inefficiency. And to say in the final application 
of a subsidy, I would say it is a matter of balance. First of all, if the govern- 
menti is going to pay a subsidy it should have a definite, vigorous controlling 
voice in the operation of that enterprise to see that it is doing its job in the 
right way. If when that efficiency is introduced into the enterprise it still 
needs a subsidy, that is a matter of public necessity, then I believe in that 
circumstance a subsidy is justified; but only if the industry itself is living 
up to its responsibility and exercising the greatest. possible degree it can to 
bring the utmost. efficiency into that industry. 


Q@. In other words, you would only pay a subsidy in an industry which 
is an important part in the economic life of the country?—A. Well, I think it 
would go beyond that,.sir. You will notice that is one of our complaints on 
the attitude of the chairman and his colleagues of the National War Labour 
Board, that they are looking at these things on a purely judicial level. We 
claim that this is a Christian country. We claim that one of the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity is charity towards all human beings. I do not know that 
there is any difference of opinion in that. You cannot determine the life of 
any nation by a set of figures. Co-relative to good economies, to efficiency, 
you cannot exclude humanism from the problem—the human factor—unless 
you want to exclude humanism from the whole life of the whole nation. So 
I should say there may be cases even under public ownership, where the industry 
cannot pay a decent living standard; but where the whole economy of the 
nation, taking in all industries, is in a comparatively healthy sense, there is 
no reason why in a case of that kind the economy of the nation should not 
stand a subsidy to protect human welfare. 


Q. In other words, Mr. Conroy, you believe and I believe that if an industry 
develops in some section of this great mass of country that we have, stretching 
thousands of miles, or in some particular area we develop some industry that 
provides employment for the people and a living wage for them and so on, in 
order to do that the great, national economy of the country should be sufficient 
to pay to them any subsidy that would be necessary in order to make them 
part of our national economy and give the people a living wage. Is that correct? 
—A. With perhaps ‘one reservation, sir. Provided, on the employer’s side, the 
employer is making a contribution worthy of the industry; provided further, 
that there is a proper understanding on the part of the government, repre- 
senting the people, that there is no such thing as profit abuses but that the 
thing has been considered purely on its national merits. 


Q. Mr. Conroy, there is something that has worried me somewhat, par- 
ticularly during the war years when there has been a heavy income tax on 
the worker. We hear a lot about absenteeism from industry and we have had 
a lot of it. We have had it in all industries of the country, with the result that 
perhaps on Fridays and Saturdays—or perhaps just on Saturdays alone—the 
men stayed away from industry and took on little private jobs. Maybe they 
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are doing some gardening or some mowing of lawns or something like that, 
for which they get some cash payments. If they worked in the industry and 
that wage was turned in to the Income Tax Department, of course they would 
have to pay income tax on it. The result was that there was considerable 
absenteeism in labour. You know it and I know it. Everybody in industry, 
knows it. Would you say this: if there had been some modification of the 
exemptions in the low brackets or rather I mean in the industrial workers’ 
income—not necessarily the low brackets—over the past few years, might that 
not have done a lot to eliminate absenteeism in industry?—A. Well, I am prob- 
ably not as big a patriot as Patrick Henry, but I will offer my opinion. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I say I am probably not as big a patriot as 
Patrick Henry who said, “‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Q. But Patrick died, of course——A. I am still here. I would say this 
quite soberly: I think in the crisis the nation has passed through in the last 
six years from 1939 to 1945, all of us would be less than good citizens if our 
first and primary consideration was not the national interest; because in thinking 
in those terms of national interest it is, after all, our own individual interest. _ 
That being so, we must accept that period as one where extraordinary things 
have got to be done, things that by the ordinary yardstick could not be 
excused or could not be approved of. But as a general proposition, taking that 
as the result of that extraordinary period, I should say your average worker 
is looking for something in the same sense as you provide. He finds himself 
working overtime, or did, rather; he is not working much overtime now, I do 
not think. He finds himself working and moving into a new tax bracket. He © 
finds that, in effect, instead of making more money he is earning less money, 
so the incentive is removed from staying on the job. I should say, taking into 
consideration the two things, first of all our national duty to our own country 
wherein we are morally bound to do everything we can to help our nation, that 
the effect of the taxation should be taken into consideration against the good 
or bad impact on the whole national economy. For instance, if heavy taxation 
is on the one hand garnering in so much money for the national exchequer but 
on the other hand is reducing and depleting the national productive wealth 
of the nation, then I should say it is bad taxation and should be discontinued 
forthwith; followed by this, and I do not make any apology when I offer it to 
you. As a fundamental premise we have said to the government that the 
man who is making $1,000, $1,500. or $2,000 a vear is just getting enough to 
get by on and no more. He is buying a few war bonds; he takes his wife to a 
show, or perhaps somebody else’s wife as the case may be. But in the main 
I think, having in mind the tremendous potential of the country’s wealth, we 
could well afford to let that poor devil down at the bottom with $1,000 or 
$1,500 escape scot free and leave him with the incentive to stay on the job 
and produce more sources of wealth for the whole nation. 

Q. Now, Mr. Conroy, I say this because these are more or less practical 
things that occur in a small town such as I am living in. You advocate and 
members of the various unions advocate a 40 hour week, or at least a 44 hour 
week. In the great economy of this country we have tens of thousands of 
people who have reached an age where perhaps through very great thrift 
they have saved a little money so they are able to get out of industry, out 
of the actual 8 or 10 hour a day work. They are able to do little odd jobs. 
They do gardening, the mowing of lawns and jobs around the municipality; 
they look after furnaces in the wintertime and so on. That is their livelihood. 
Suppose that as a national ordinance in this country we should say that we 
subscribe to the 40 hour or 44 hour week. Are the unions prepared to say 
to their men, the men who fight for this and fight for the take-home pay—- 
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in other words, that for the 40 hour week they get a 48 hour take-home pay 
and for a 44 hour week they get a 48 hour take-home pay—‘You should 


not step into the positions of these other men, of whom we have thousands in 
our country, many of them in the small municipalities’? Are they prepared 


to say you will not step in there and steal their jobs away from them? Are 


the unions prepared to have any influence over your 40 or 44 hour men to 
see to it that those hours of leisure which they desire because of the tremendous 


effort that they have to make in their steel works or other works, are going 


to give them hours of rest, not hours of labour as against a great lot of people 


- who depend on these little jobs to get their living?—A. I think that is a very 


good reason, sir, for this reason—as members of the House of Commons you are 
practising the self-same thing as the members you are referring to of our trade 
unions. You work in the House of Commons; you get a stated salary; you 
practise according to your private. occupations outside of the House and some- 
times during the House; and I agree that the same practice exists in the ranks of 
some of our rank and file. But I would make this somewhat bold assertion, 
that you won’t find a single union in the country who won’t be prepared to 
say to its membership: one man, one job; and in the main, I think for a somewhat 


selfish reason. If we are not going to have more leisure now, but greater leisure 


_ in the future, if we are going to develop greater and more productive technological 


processes, it is important that trade unions cleave by their own principles and 
get a 40 hour week and observe the morality of it and not steal any other one’s 
job. I do not think you will find a trade union in the country who won’t go 


along with: you and try to influence its own members to stay in_their own jobs 


and keep out of other people’s jobs as well. 

@. Coming from a municipality and district such as I do, I can see the 
man who has his eye on a little corner grocery store which he would lke 
to purchase and eventually go into business for himself; so he works his legiti- 
mate hours. And I know a lot of union men in my riding, and they can 
see that by a little extra effort on their part and perhaps on the part of the 
wife, they are going to make a little extra money and eventually, in the course 
of a year or so, be able to buy that little corner grocery store and set up in 
business and become capitalists. Now then, we must be very careful, should 
we not, to see to it that that desire, that energy, is not stymied in any way.—A. 
You are submitting to me two opposing questions and I find it somewhat 
difficult to satisfy both of them. You are asking me, on the one hand, if we 
would be prepared to influence our unions to prevent men from taking other 
people’s jobs and I have answered that in the affirmative. Now, you ask me 
another question: if I would be willing to have a trade union go into private 
enterprise and go into another job. I say I have no moral objection to a man 
exercising his own citizenship rights in this respect. All the unions in the world 
—while they might be able to exert a moral influence—cannot take away from 
an individual the right to go into a corner grocery or into any small business 
that he wishes. There is nothing in any union constitution to prevent it. I have 
never heard it discussed in any union meeting. I doubt if any leader of any 
union would countenance any prohibition of a man going into a corner grocery 
store if he so wishes. 

Q. I rather liked your brief this morning. I think there was a lot of good 
sense in it—A. Thank you! 

Q. But what I would get at is this: When men fight for certain hours a 
week in order that they may have leisure hours, if they have the ambition 
to go on and take other work over and above their leisure hours as provided 
through their union agreements, with the ambition that they are going to 
buy a corner grocery store or start up a repair shop or something else, there 
is nothing in your organization that is going to curb them from doing so, even 
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though by so doing they do take, perhaps, the bread and butter from hes 
mouths of someone else in those leisure hours? 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Mclvor, please. 

Mr. HomutryH: Wait a minute, I am not talking about the government. 
IT am talking about economics. 


The CHatrMAN: Order, order! 


By Mr. Homuth: 


(). I asked a question of Mr. Conroy and I am very serious about this.—A. 
That is one of the intangible situations for which no law can be propounded. 
You cannot lay down a rule to curb a man’s ambition. 

Q@. Is it a matter of personal enterprise?—A. I suppose it is. I do not 
know of many workers doing it, although there is an occasional one. 


By Mr. Mclvor: 


(). I think the witness has given us a splendid brief and I agree with him 
in a good deal of it; but part of it I do-not agree with. I certainly agree with 
him, that labour should hold on to the weapon of the strike; but I think he will 
agree with me that the strike should be used very sparingly; and my reason 
for that is that in the Ottawa Journal there appeared a report that the A.F.L. of * 
the United States, without any strikes, had saved $1,000,000,000 in increased | 
wages for its workers; and the C.I.O. in the United States had lost for its © 
workers $750,000,000. The witness will agree with me that strikes should be 
used very sparingly. Now, as a member of this committee, I want to come to 
my own conclusion and use my own judgment. We have had a splendid brief 
from the C.I.O. and Mr. Conroy has given us his brief to-day, that is, the 
Congress of Labour; and I expect we will have the brief from the A.F.L.; at 
least, I am going to insist on that point because we should hear all sections. 
Now, we have these three unions and there is another union in Quebec which 
is doing a good job. I would ask the witness if the leaders of those unions ever 
get together in a brotherly way.—A. Well, sir, I suppose, to the same degree 
as the leader of the Conservative party and ‘the leader of the Liberal party. 

@. Then there is a lot of hope—A. You have done some good work despite 
yourselves, 


An Hon. Memper: Do not forget the C.C.F.! 


The Wirness: First of all, dealing with your assertion as to the quotation 
about the American Federation of Labor saving $1,000,000.000 wages without the 
loss of a single day’s strike; my union is the United Mineworkers of America. 
I have belonged to that union most of my life. It is a rather fortuitous situation 
that the American Federation of Labor can make its declaration of gaining a 
billion dollars without a strike forgetting that the United Mineworkers, with a 
membership of 500,000 in the United States, and an affiliate—in fact the largest 
affliate—of the American Federation of Labor, had been on strike in the last 
six months seventy-eight days in the one portion, and many of the other unions 
throughout the United States were on strike as well. Without entering into the 
polemics of the situation and without being controversial, I would make bold 
to make this assertion: had it not been for the drive of the C.I.O. in the United 
States, the A.F.L. would have had to go on strike as well and we in our crude | 
fashion, and the government of Canada, notwithstanding, by pressure through, 
our unions, through our congress, in trying to prevent strikes—and that is 
important; not to use them but to prevent them—as noted in this brief, have been 
responsible in convincing the government of Canada now that 10 cents an hour 
should be granted when, without a strike in January, they would not agree to 
one cent, let alone 10 cents. Now, if that is the abuse, you have got to balance 
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all the factors, one against the other, to find out where the abuses are. Whether 
the strike in this case has been of beneficial effect to the mind of the people 
because you can get 10 cents an hour increase just by asking, I do not know, 
but I say that we won’t give up the strike weapon. I would say in this instance, 
regretting the stopping in production and regretting the dislocation the strike 
_ has brought on, more of the public are concerned in the national economy. It 
was responsible for the appointment of this committee. You are now getting 
facts about the industrial situation in Canada which you could have got without 
the strike. I hope you get more. I hope you get the Chamber of Commerce and 
other institutions to come in and help you do a job. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 


Q. I would like to ask this question. You said you could not get 10 cents 
an hour increase without a strike. The pulp and paper industry and many 
others received those increases without the necessity of a strike or prior to 
yourself calling a strike without using the machinery created for this purpose. 
These other industries did. I have not got the figures with me. If I could give 
you the figures of the American Federation of Labor and your own organization 
on strikes, I think the figures would amaze you. You are entitled to your own 
point of view. I think these other organizations are entitled to the credit of 
going through the machinery and they got the very thing you say you are, at 
the moment, on strike for—A. I am not able to appreciate the preference of the 
Minister of Labour in Canada for the American Federation of Labor even 
though it was done with a good intention. 

@. You used to belong to it once yourself?—A. Yes, I was kicked out of it 
because of some of the very people you are praising. Is it not a fact that in 
January you were requested particularly by our congress to evolve a wage 
formula and not only was nothing done but the regulations were amended in 
such a fashion that a week after they were amended that it took a strike to 
change the regulations. As I have cited in the case of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Men and Transport Workers in applying for a little over $12 a 
month, a very short time after the regulations were amended to provide for a 
greater leeway in wage adjustments, despite the employers and the union and 
despite two railway hotel companies that prices would not be increased, the Joint 
application is turned down and it took the threat of a strike to get the award, 
and it was only shortly afterwards that the 10 cents, now regarded as a formula, 
became the pattern. Referring to the pulp and paper makers, particularly on 
the Pacific coast, it is not a secret; it is a publicly recognized and accepted fact 
that the 15 cents given to them was two weeks after the calling of the I.W.A. 
strike and the paper makers got the increase to prevent them from going on 
strike, as well. These are the facts. 


By Mr. Mclvor: 


Q. In following up these different labour organizations, you said you were 
very much like the different parties in the House of Commons. Of course, you 
know that each party in the House of Commons thinks they are right. I think 
that I am right, or I would change. Therefore, I am forced to come to the 
conclusion that these labour organizations, four, five or six or more, are out to 
get control of labour. I do not know whether that is right or not, but it looks 
a little bit like it. You think you are right, and I appreciate the positive way 
in which you put your statement because we do not want to listen to a man who 
is not sincere. You have convinced me that you are sincere. I think the words 
of the old song “The more we get together, the happier we will be” would apply 
here. I do not like that part of your brief when you condemn the government for 
everything done and I ask you if you do not think that in the past ten years 
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there has been passed here better labour legislation than in any other country 
in the world? Some people will not agree with me—A. Even Mr. Mitchell 
won't agree with you. 

Q. We have got collective bargaining and we have got holidays with pay. 
I was glad to hear you tell the minister that if you and he got together you would 
probably be able to settle all the strikes. The way that Mr. Howe treated his 
own staff in Port Arthur would convince me that he would be fair to labour. 
The only other thing I have to say is just that we have got.to get together. I 
agree with you on this point that labour is a very important factor in production. 
Money, to me, is not half as valuable as human life and never was and I hope 
to God it never will be. That is the trouble with a lot of people. I sat here 
the other day when Mr. Maclean was being questioned. Our trouble is that we 
want to get and get, and get without giving anything.—A. Mr. Mclvor goes on at 
some length about the divisions in the ranks of labour. I quite agree with him 
forthwith that that is very regrettable. I am not talking with my tongue in my 
cheek when I say that I look forward to the day when all ranks of labour will 
be able to sit around one table. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


Q. In one party?—A. I suppose it depends upon the party. My friend 
speaks about the different groups that are out to control labour through jurisdic- 
tional disputes. When are the Catholics, Protestants and Jews going to get 
together? That is the biggest dispute in the history of all nations. The Catholic 
says he is right; the Jew says he is right and the Protestant says he is right. 
What can you expect to exist in the ranks of labour if that exists in your own 
particular ranks? 

Mr. MclIvor: You mind your spiritual leader. 3 

Mr. Homutu: Did you say a spiritual leader or our spiritual leader? If 
you said ours, I was going to object. 

The Witness: I am riding the fence in this matter. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I just want to ask you one or two questions. In your brief you refer 
to the National War Labour Board and I think you gave it as your opinion 
that organized labour had completely lost confidence in, shall I say, the integrity 
of the War Labour Board. Is that correct?—A. I do not know. that “integrity” 
is the proper word. They lost confidence in the applications of the National 
War Labour Board. 

@. Their ability to deal imaginatively with disputes?—A. That is a fact. 


Mr. Buackmore: Realistically. 
Hon. Mr. MircuHeitu: Poor Donald Gordon and the War Labour Board. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. There has been considerable said about observing the law. Has it been 
your experience that the National War Labour Board will give a better decision 
to an organized labour group provided it is faced with a strike than when it 
is not?—A. Oh, I think that is more or less history. The government has demon- 
strated its capacity to recognize a strike as a fact in the decisions it arrives at. 
There have been several. I might quote offhand the United Mine Workers in 
the west about three years ago or thereabouts when they were turned down by 
the National War Labour Board. A commissioner was appointed and they went 
on strike despite the commissioner and they got $1 a day increase and a change 
in their vacation from one week to two weeks. That was approved of by the 
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government. Then there was the packing house question. The increase was not 
so great. The principles were the same. There are other cases I just cannot 
recall at the moment. 

Q. You gave another instance on page 7 of your brief of the employees 


of the two railway hotels?—A. That is right. 


@. Reference was made to the I.W.A. strike in British Columbia and to the 
granting of an increase to the pulp and paper workers on the Pacific coast. 
What was the amount of those increases?—A. There were two sections to 
that award. To 75 per cent of the loggers and the mill workers on the west side 
of the Rockies, to the extent of about 27,000 the decision of the government 
conciliator and arbitrator, Chief Justice Sloane, awarded 15 cents an hour plus 
the equivalent of 3 cents an hour to those 27,000 loggers and mill workers for 


time and a half over 44 hours, the equivalent of 18 cents an hour. 


Q. That was done while the strike was in progress?—A. Right. The other 
part was in the interior of British Columbia affecting about 8,000 loggers and 
mill workers where the organization was relatively new. The basic increase there 
was 10 cents an hour superimposed upon compensation on different wage classifi- 


cations varying all the way from 2 cents to 12 cents an hour, thereby making the 


increase from 12 cents an hour up to 22 and 24. 

Q. That, too, was done while the workers were on strike, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of the pulp and paper workers they got an increase of 15 cents | 
an hour through the board without a strike. Having had at least these two or 
three instances of the 15 cents an hour increase would you say that the 15 cents 
an hour increase, at least as far as western Canada is concerned, has become the 
pattern for increases in wages?—A. I think it is so regarded although it is 
important to say this, that the I.W.A. who went on strike got their 18 cents— 

Mr. Grisson: 15 cents. 

_ The Wrrness: 15 plus 3, their 18 cents at the end of the strike as a result 
of the employers appearing before the British Columbia Regional War Labour 
Board, and got it, comparatively speaking, in twenty-four hours. The pulp and 
paper workers, who got 15 cents through negotiations but did not go on strike, 
to the best of my knowledge have not yet had their increase in wages. 


By Mr. MaclInnes: 

Q. It has not passed the national board?—A. It has not passed the regional 
board. 

Mr. HomutH: You said “western Canada”. You meant western Canada 
or British Columbia? 

Mr. MacInnis: I thought I said “British Columbia”’. 

The Witness: In answer to your question I think it is fair to say 15 cents 
an hour is regarded as the British Columbia pattern. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
_ Q. And your organizations in eastern Canada are asking for the same thing 
with variations?—A. Right. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I want to ask you one question only arising out of something you said a 
moment ago. I gather that you are of the opinion that the sittings of this com- 
mittee have been worth while owing to the fact there has been public education 
through the generosity of these people back here in the cheap seats. That has 
made the sittings of this committee, in the judgment of your committee, quite 
worth while. Is that your view?—A. I would say that education that is worth 
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while is always of value to those who receive it. I would hazard a guess that 
might even apply to members of parliament because I am convinced, with all 
due respect to your long and vast experience—and I mean that—that unfortu- 
nately a lot of members of parliament do not try to acquaint themselves with 
these vast problems to the same extent you have done yourself. Answering your 
question, were it possible to secure this education without a strike, not without 
half a dozen, but without a single strike, that would be the finest education the 
country has ever enjoyed, but seemingly human beings do not seem to be clever 
enough to see the needs at the right time. Their hindsight is usually a little 
better than their foresight. The act, the drama has got to be committed before we 
find out what the drama means in human terms and human tragedy. That, as 
I see it, is an unfortunate part of this whole business, that a committee of our 
peers in the House of Commons have only found out now what is happening 
in this nation, largely owing to parliamentary neglect in the past and a lack of 
awareness of the problem and the part that labour relationships have to play in 
this nation. 

Q. I was speaking of the general public. Do you think it has been worth 
while from that standpoint?—A. Provided something is done about it in a con- 
structive sort of way; otherwise it may be just another committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is 5.30. I understand that the committee will sit to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. Ginuis: Is it understood that Mr. Conroy will come back to-morrow 
morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, August 8, 
1946, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, 8th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Bentley, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Gauthier (Nipissing) , Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Alberm) , Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, 
Lockhart, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Ross (Hamilton East), Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West). 

In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 

~ Mr. Pat Conroy was recalled and questioned. 


On a point of order,-Mr. Smith objected to the witness being asked his 
political affiliation, or the political affiliation of the body he represents. The 
Chairman ruled that such questions should not be asked. 


Mr. Lieff filed a supplementary submission of Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited. (See Appendix A to this day’s evidence.) 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
Cavan ; | 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o'clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Croll, 
Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comozx-Alberni), Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Merritt, 
MacInnis, MeclIvor, Mitchell, Skey, Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 

Mr. Conroy was recalled and further examined. 

Discussion took place respecting the advisability of dispensing with the 
reading of briefs, prior to incorporating them in the record. 

On motion of Mr. Smith,— | 

Resolved,—That the briefs referred to by Mr. Conroy be filed and made 
part of the record, and that the persons preparing them be called for oral 
examination if any member of the Committee so desires. 

Mr. Conroy presented a typed statement respecting Price Increases. (See 
Appendix B this day’s evidence). 

Mr. Lieff filed briefs in respect of the following organizations: 

1. The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, District 
5. Witness will be Mr. C.S. Jackson. (See Appendix C to this day’s evidence). 

2. United Automobile Workers, C.I1.0. Witness will be Mr. George Burt. 
(See Appendix D to this day’s evidence). 

3. United Rubber Workers of America. Witness will be Mr. Joseph 
Mackenzie. (See Appendix E to this day’s evidence). 

Mr. Conroy retired. 

The Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m., until Friday, August 9, at 
3.30 o’clock p.m. 

JOHN T. DUN, 


| Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr oF CoMMOoNS, 
August 8, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Pat. Conroy, recalled: 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Conroy represents the Wage Co-ordinating Com- 


mittee of the Canadian Congress of Labour?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. And Mr. Millard is director of the United Steelworkers of America?— 


ae YS: 


Q. Do your two organizations interlock; is there some affiliation?—A. The 
congress 1s the parent. body to which the United Steelworkers of America, as 
well as other organizations, are affiliated. The Wage Co-ordinating Committee, 
as explained in the first paragraph of our brief is a sub-committee of the congress 
to which individual organizations, such as the United Steelworkers of America, 
may or may not be affiliated. 
| Q. You are considered the central body (A. The wage committee is the 
central body on wage matters. 

Q. Do you have direct affiliations with local union organizations?—A. The 
organization affiliated to our committee, such as the United Steelworkers of 
America, represent all the local unions on that committee. It is the central 
body of all the local unions throughout the country. 

Q. They have some other title such as the United Woodworkers of 
America’—A. Yes, they are all affiliated. 

Q. In the matter of union dues, you would receive a proportion of dues from 
the United Steelworkers of America?—A. Yes, we have what we call a per 
capita tax. We receive three cents per member each month. We have also 
some miscellaneous trades that are not fully organized. We hold these unions 
until the proper jurisdiction is established, and then we transfer them to that. 
In the meantime, since the congress is servicing these unions, they pay 50 cents 
per month just on the same basis as the United Steelworkers of America pay 
75 cents per month to their parent. organization. 

Q. In any dispute in any branch of the affiliated unions the Canadian 
Congress of Labour would be interested. How do you associate with them?— 
A. I would say that that would depend on the basis of the dispute. First of all, 
as to the nature and the extent of the dispute, and’ secondly, in accordance 
with the dispositions of the affiliated organizations. Every day throughout the 
organizations there is a multiplicity of problems of a minor nature. The affiliates 
very seldom seek out the advice of the committee on these problems, unless 
there is some connection with the government in Ottawa and because of our 
being situated here, they might seek our advice. In larger questions of 
national importance. they would consult us. I would say, by and large, it is 
the practice of most of our affiliated organizations to come to the congress 
seeking our advice as to what is the best method of settling that problem. 
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Q. I am going to ask you a question that may seem very elementary to 
you, but it is not to me. I would like to get an answer to it. Where does the 
agitation or the desire for wage increases or dissatisfaction commence?—A. lI 
would say in almost all cases the generation of demands for wage increases 
springs from the bottom from among the rank and file. I think the reason for 
that is very obvious. The man on the job, living either with a good wage or 
an unbecoming wage, as the case may be, feels the impact of day-to-day 
conditions such as the cost of living and other factors immediately, and 
usually the individual members communicate their thoughts to the local union. 
That is probably taking place in a substantial number of unions at. or about the 
same time. It is a natural process that it gets to the top through the local 
unions. I know that there is a feeling abroad that the leadership stimulates 
these demands from the bottom. I have read it quite often in the press, : 
letters to the paper and all that sort of thing. That may happen once in a very 
long while for this reason. that labour leaders, as we are called, first of all, are 
human beings with whatever virtues human beings have and certainly with 
their failings, and they might stimulate sentiment among the rank and file. 
I say that on a rather haphazard analysis received out of day-to-day experience 
that that very, very rarely receives a favourable reaction among the rank 
and file. I would say that in 99 cases out of 100 the stimulation for these 
wage demands and other factors of dissatisfaction start at the bottom with 
the individual, proceed through the local union, through the district council 
of the organization right up to the top. As to the demands: the leaders are 
asking from the employers now, I would say, by and large, they are created ~ 
by sentiment among the rank and file. 

@. In other words you are not prepared to admit that the organizers are 
the agitators?—A. I will go as far as this. Naturally, leaders have to assume 
the responsibility of leadership, or they are not leaders. He has to point 
out the events of the day as they affect his particular organization just as 
national affairs affect your own particular party. It is inevitable that he is 
called upon to express an opinion in the same fashion that the leader of your 
party would be called upon to express one in the same degree in the House 
of Commons or the Chamber of Commerce. 

Q. You made representations to the government, I think you cats last 
January ’?—A. Right. 

Q. Intimating to them that an over-all increase of 10: cents an hour would 
satisfy labour and probably stabilize the situation until we were out in the 
clear. With what authority would you speak in that regard? There is no 
agitation. You say to the government, “You grant 10 cents an hour increase 
and we feel we can avoid any strikes of that character.” The fact is that 
the government did not accept your advice; and from your remarks I gather 
you were speaking with the authority of the heads of all affiliated unions. 
What did you base your prediction on at that time?—A. Let me try to retail 
the developments as they happened at that time. The Minister of Labour, 
through Mr. MacNamara, sent a copy of the proposed formula of that time 
which the government had in mind. In addition to a lot of frills which I cannot 
remember at the moment, it was propounded that employers would be prepared 
to grant 5 cents an hour increase and he asked’ us to approve that. What the 
government was doing in a case of that kind was laying down what might be 
called a national policy that would affect all unions and was seeking the 
advice of President Mosher and myself in the capacity of national leaders in 
the congress to represent what might be going on in the minds of the unions 
throughout the country. We assumed that responsibility. We have to assume 
responsibility just as leaders in the government have to do from time to time. 
We have our annual conventions and we have our quarterly meetings. A ~ 
leader has to assume that responsibility in between those meetings and he has 
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got to take his chance on being hauled over the coals for some mistake he may 
have made. We assumed that responsibility because the government was asking 
for a national policy. President Mosher and I examined the facts for about 
two weeks because we regarded the matter as an important one. We thought 
it warranted some careful attention. After about two weeks’ examination of 
the capital and profit structure of Canada, we advised the government at that. 
time that we believed that industry could stand a ten cent increase without 
any adjustment in the price structure, allowing production to proceed to rise 
over the transitional period until we were on safe ground and then the unions 
could bring in their ultimate wage problems for proper adjustment. 

Q. You were just taking a chance that that would: be acceptable?—A. We 
were taking a chance? 

Q. Yes. You now say that had the government not acted in a too rigid 
way you could have avoided the trouble you are now experiencing. Suppose 
in steel you had said, “settle for 10 cents”; do you believe the workers would 
have been satisfied?—A. They would not have been- satisfied because the 
proposition we made to the government. at that time, and this is very important, 
what we submitted to the government was not a permanent wage adjustment; 
we were submitting a transitional adjustment to cover over everywhere, 
regardless whether any unions agreed or not, over a very difficult period. 

Q. Did you have any idea as to how long that transitional period would 
last?—A. I suppose one’s guess is as good as another’s. I would estimate nine, 
twelve or fourteen months, or less. I could not say. 

Q. That was your approach. You took a certain chance and you assumed 
a certain responsibility for it?—A. Right. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Smith last night I think you suggested that it might 
be possible for you to urge the men to return to work pending settlement of 
the’ present. industrial dispute, and he related it to the possibility of the 
review of everything. Supposing he had said to you that the negotiations would 
continue and any settlement subsequently made would be retroactive to a 
certain date; let us say, for instance, that you got a ten cent increase across 
the board, with any other settlement—to be retroactive. Do you still feel you 
could not settle it?—-A. I think my answer to Mr. Smith yesterday in the matter 
of advising the men to go back to work—personally, I haven’t that authority— 
undoubtedly my advice would be listened to with some degree of respect, and 
to be frank to you I am rather proud of that position. But to answer your 
questions without the slightest reservation, to know where I stand so that 
there will be no doubt about it; I would not today recommend to any union 
that they go back to work on a ten cents basis, for the very obvious reason 
that the yardstick we propounded in the month of January, ten cents— 

Q. Would have been in effect now —A. Would have been in effect now; but 
now—and this is the important factor in the whole situation—your ten cents 
of January is today worth roughly four cents and we cannot today make that 
recommendation. 

Q. Supposing it was made retroactive to January, that would bring you 
back to your own point?—-A. Let me propound this; say you effect your recom- 
mendation of ten cents in January plus six cents, the increase in the cost of living 
index since the first of January, we will get: back to work tomorrow. 

Q. Now, Mr. Conroy, you have expressed in your brief a complete lack of 
confidence in the National War Labour Board. Does that include the regional 
~boards?—A. No, I would not wholly say so. I would say in the very nature 
of things you have roughly nine regional boards across the country, to lay 
down a blanket indictment of those nine national regional war labour boards 
I would say would be neither sound nor fair. I think,from time to time your 
regional boards on the whole have done quite good work. ; 
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Q. Now then, you admit that there must be some organized body to 
which you can appeal, whether it is a government agency or what it is; now, 
is it a regional council, or what are you proposing should take the place of the 
National War Labour Board?—A. Well, ultimately we will go back to what is 
called free collective bargaining without some degree of government control 
in wages; at least that is the general expectation. What we are proposing is 
industrial councils. At the moment were government control abolished to- 
morrow we have as a substitute no approaching media in industry between either 
parties. There is the employer on one side. He may feel good about the union 
or he may feel the other way—generally speaking he will feel the other way. 
Because of that or in spite of that, I don’t know, all the unions anyway might 
feel the same about the employer. Then you have the unions in a purely 
agitative status. -This function is largely confined to calling John Jones the 
employer a skunk, or similar complimentary terms as the case may be; and 
John Jones the employer being human will probably indulge in a little repartee 
himself. Anyway, thiere is no avenue of approach available at the present 
time. The problem is not being approached, much less solved. And we say in 
effect that this combative attitude in industry has got to stop if we are going to 
get peaceful relations, that there must be some peaceful relations laid down to get 
over this continuous disturbance of industrial relations. So we say your 
employee, your union responsibility is of the same degree as that of your 
employer. The employer has invested his money in the enterprise, has certain 
rights, certain responsibilities. ‘The union representative, the views of the 
employees have the other half of the investment. They represent the invest- 
ment of labour. One without the other just cannot operate, at least under our 
present social system. 


Mr. Mclvor: You would not say the one was more important than the ~ 


other? 


The Witness: I might quote Abraham Lincoln who said, that labour 
took priority over capital, but I won’t go further into that at the moment. 
What I am concerned about is the laying of a foundation for peace, a basis. 
on which both the employer and the unions can get together and each get the 
views of the other. If there is going to be a foundation laid for peace in, 
these industries the best thing to do is for each partner in industry to recognize 
the other at the same level to overcome the present attitude of contempt by 
the employer for the union and the attitude of resentment by the union for the 
employer. It is something like the old argument about which came first, the 
hen or the egg; and I suppose that will continue always to be a matter for 
argument. We say to both parties, set up this council, recognize each other as 
partners in industry at the same level, with the right of the union to criticize 
the emplover as oceasion arises. and the right of the employer to do vice versa. 
Let us examine the picture and! find what can be taken out of industry for all 
concerned, find out how much as part of the national economy of Canada that 
this industry can produce, find out when and if production reaches maximum to. 
fill the needs of the Canadian people it will stand on its own feet; lay plans for 
a basic subsidiary structure for the proper relationship between wages, profits 
and prices; and which you will note in my subsection (a) of that proposal I, 
said, “in the public interest”, and have a representative of the public on these 
councils to prevent abuses. And, supplementary to that there should be I think, 
an overall top mechanism established by the government in the form of a social 
control to supervise these committees in the public interest. to see that they do . 
their job in producing the maximum that an industry can produce. Where they 
are not doing it where they cannot do it, the government should endeavour to be 
of some assistance; with only one thing in mind, that the welfare of all the 
Canadian people be proyided; to eliminate abuses, to put a maximum amount 
of commodities on the market; and if production is at a maximum it lowers cost; 
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and, secondly, do their very best to reduce the cost of commodities to the 
consumer consistent with paying a ine wage and a proper relationship to 
profit. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. In other words, you set up these industrial councils, and you would 
retain the regional war labour boards, but you would abolish the National 
War Labour Board and set up the Industrial Councils?—A. I do not think 
I have made myself too clear on that; it is the expectation that your boards, 
as presently constituted, are purely a wartime necessity. 


Q. But. there they are now; that is the thing that is bothering you?—A. That 
is the thing that is bothering me, but they are a sort of transitional apparatus 
that sooner or later will go out of business. 


Q. They are the basic trouble?—A. I would not say that the regional 
boards are the basic trouble, but because of the lack of confidence; there is no 
point of my making a goat out of even the chairman of the National War 
Labour Board or even of the representative of labour because these men, on these 
boards, no matter what the disposition might be, whether it be good, bad, or 
indifferent, are, in fact, merely administrators of the government policy with 
which, in the past, we have not agreed. So, consequently, even where the 
extremely socially minded—even where they favour labour’s viewpoint, their 
hands are tied by the regulations of taut government policy in wage matters. 
In short, while the National War Labour Board. with the lack of confidence 
which we have in its administration is, in my opinion, to be blamed as secondary, 
perhaps, to the lack of proper government policy which the National War 
Labour Board has to administer; that, at the same time, is not withholding 
the blame from even the chairman of the National War Labour Board from 
not exercising what I might call a measure of discretion in looking at these 
problems as human ones ‘and not as cold economic instruments that have got 
to be handled without any emotion in any degree. 


Q. You are saying that the National War Labour Board is influenced by 
the government or by government policy—aA. I do not think it is not only 
influenced, it has to carry out government policy. 

Q. It would be lke an affiliation—A. After all, the National War Labour 
Board is.a very important apparatus and you cannot have a National War 
Labour Board going off half cocked on a range at complete variance with govern- 
ment policy. The thing would not show good sense. 

Q. One of your objectives is a 40 hour week. You heard Mr. Homuth ask 
you, yesterday, would you be surprised to learn that there are people in the 
city of Ottawa who work two 8-hour shifts now?—A. I have heard of such 
cases from time to time. 

Q. And that in the Parliamentary Restaurant there are girls employed in 
other jobs.—A. It is quite possible. 

Q. So, if we had a 40-hour week, the tendency would be for them to seek 
other jobs as well in order to use up all their energy.—A. I would say, as a 
general proposition, that, taking the average human being, pretty much by my 
own reaction, I am just ‘about as lazy as the average man in the community; 
that is to say, I do not want to do any more work than I have to do. 
Consequently, my reaction would be something like this: If I am getting a 
reasonable living wage, I am not going to seek to work 16 hours; but il can 
get out of working 8 hours, I am going to do so. I presume that is an answer 
to that question, as a ceneral propostion. I know there are exceptions to the 
rule, but we cannot accept an exception, we must accept the rule. Your average 
person does not want to work 16 hours a day if he can make enough in 8 hours. 
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Q. I would think so myself. You are familiar with Mr. Millard’s summary? 
—A. On the whole. 
Q. On the last page, item 4 (c):— 
A monthly adjustment, commencing in January, 1947, of 1 cent per 
hour for each point by which the cost of living index rises after July 1, 
1946. | 
Have you an opinion upon that, sir?—A. I would say, no matter how you 
try to theorize, or theorize time and wages with respect to cost of living, that 
inevitably you come back to a frank admission that one affects the other in 
some degree. It is very obvious that if the cost of living is up 50 per cent 
to-morrow, there is going to be an awful convulsion all through the country. 
But I would say, we could do a fundamental job in properly tying in the correct 
relationship between profits and wages in the light of providing to the consumer 
the maximum amount to maintain a continuous production and productive 
economy. Then, I would say, with that fundamental then of tying wages and 
prices together as proposed by Mr. Millard, that it might have some merit; 
but at the moment, while it may undoubtedly provide acceleration to a solution 
of the steel industry’s dispute, as a permanent solution, to me, it is only one 
of the facets of the whole situation and would have £0 be accompanied by 
much more fundamental treatment. ) 
Q. I see some merit in it—A. It might do this: if something of a penalty 
of this nature was laid down—and I know it cannot be laid down over night 
because I would guess it would be a matter of extremely high policy for the 
government of Canada to decide upon—it would not, in the nature of things 
be confined to one industry but would have to apply across the board. That is 
just a guess. But, perhaps, if a penalty of that nature were laid down it might 
be some means of ‘achieving stabilized prices; that is to say, if an employer knew 
that at the end of the month, that as a result of giving increasing prices to the 
consumer he is going to have to pay a parallel equivalent rate in wages to the 
employee, it might be a factor in increasing prices. . 
Q. There are two schools of thought there; one might be the tendency to 
press it up. Mr. Millard argued that it would help to keep prices down. I sug- 
gest it would keep prices up. If you are going to have a 10 cent increase, it 
would remain for a period of six months before taking any drop if the index 
did come down. Now, in connection with your affiliations, you have indicated 
that the National War Labour Board is sitting very close to the government. 
You, too, have a political affiliation?—-A. No, sir. 
@. Not as a union?—A. Not as a congress. 
Q. Not as a congress?—A. No. 
@. I took the view that you had. 
Mr. SmitH: I am sorry to disagree with a member of my own party but 
I do not think this man should be examined as to his political affiliation. 


Mr. Case: I am not examining him as to his political affiliation. I am only 
asking questions for my own satisfaction in this committee. I want to get what 
I can out of it, but whatever you do you do of your own free will. 


The Witness: Please let me assure you before you ask the question that I 
think I have an idea of what you are going to ask, and please do not think you 
are embarrassing me by asking the question. I will be very pleased to answer 
any question you may submit. 


Mr. Case: If you are not prepared to answer it tell me and it will be 
perfectly all right. 


Mr. SmirH: I am going to ask for a ruling, Mr. Chairman. This opens the 
door to all sorts of irrelevancies, and I do not know where we are going to end 
up. I am asking you for a ruling that this man should not, no matter how 
willing he is to answer, be asked questions about his political affiliations. 
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The Cuamrman: Is there anybody who desires to speak on this point? 


Mr. Crouu: I can only reiterate what Mr. Smith has said that you are 
opening the door, and the first thing you know someone may go farther than 
political affiliations and decide that color may have something to do with it 
and then race may have something to do with it. I think we are on something 
that is not pertinent to the question. The matter was covered in the early ~ 
stages. No one objected at the time, but it seems to me we are far beyond 
our scope, and there is no limit to it. We want to get down to the real basis. I 
endorse what Mr. Smith has said as to its not being relevant to the question. 


Hon. Mr. Mircneuu: I agree. I think we have had that argument earlier 
in the committee. What Mr. Conroy’s politics are is nobody else’s business except 
his own, and that goes for any witness who appears before this committee. 


Mr. Case: I am not talking about Mr. Conroy’s politics, but I think Mr. 
Conroy has already answered my question. If it is going to be controversial I 
will not pursue it further. My whole object was simply to see if there was a 
political affiliation and if that political affilation was helpful to the union. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I think that I ruled a few days ago—lI do 
not remember exactly when—that I would not permit any discussion of the 
kind in this committee. Our job is much more important to the Canadian nation 
than to know to which party a group or person is affiliated. I rule definitely 
that I shall not permit any question of that kind, asking a witness to which 
party he is affiliated personally or the union which he belongs to. I am not 
speaking particularly to Mr. Case. I know that he understands the situation 
very well. I am speaking generally, and I ask the members of the committee 
to refrain from asking questions that are outside of the scope of our business 
here in this committee. I think that all members of the committee will share 
my views on that. 


Mr. Casz: That is satisfactory to me. As I say, I hope I am not in any 
sense seeking to prejudice any individual or union. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 


Q. There have been some questions asked on government policy, and being 
a member of the government I should like to clear up a point. You referred, 
Mr. Conroy, to a proposal which was submitted to you—I presume by the 
Department of Labour—that there be a free bargaining area of 5 cents and 
your reply was that the free bargaining area should be 10 cents. There was no 
implication in that if the free bargaining was established that you automatically 
got 10 cents?—A. I am sorry that I have not the letter with me. Mr. Mac- 
Namara must have the original of the letter. We said this to the government. 
Employers and unions should be free to negotiate to the extent of 10 cents an 
hour. We recommended that as an immediate basic policy on contemporary 
wage adjustments at that time. We said further that where employers and 
unions agreed to that extent it should be officially O.K’d on an automatic basis 
by the national board. That is what I remember. There may be a difference in 
words here and there. 

Q. The government did not adopt that policy, but it did give the boards 
more latitude, did it not?—-A. I would say superficially yes, factually no. 

Q. Did you ever test it?—A. One of our outstanding organizations tested 
it only a few days shortly afterwards. Shortly after the amendment to the 
regulations the two major railroads and tae Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other transport workers applied for an increase of roughly 
$12.48 a month. Under the new regulations it was turned down. That to us 
_ was a test of the legitimacy of the new regulations. 
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Q. Is that the reason you did not carry any more cases before the board? 
For instance, you never took steel before the board, and never have to this day? 
—A. You mean on no occasion? 

Q. Well, on the broad adjustments?—A. As to wage demands action by 
the local union and their national advisory council was not taken until after 
that case was tested by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and 
because of it steel in conjunction with other organizations said, “Well, here is 
the new amendment and the same old story; what is the use of going to the 
national board?” 

Q. I take it that was not the attitude of other labour organizations?—A. I 
quite agree. 

Q. For instance, my statistical branch gave me this information which I 
thought might be interesting to the committee. During the year April 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, the Canadian Congress of Labour had 113 strikes. The time 
loss involved 76,338 workers and the time loss was 1,398,220 hours. All other 
labour organizations in Canada in that period had 75 strikes involving 14,265 
workers and the total! time lost was 90,965 hours. Then in the period from 
April 1, 1946, to June 30, 1946, the Canadian Congress of Labour had 36 
strikes involving 69,162 workers with a time loss of 1,803,274 hours. All other 
labour organizations had 41 strikes involving 14,740 workers with a total time 
less of 243,955 hours. I think that bears out your statement that your particu- 
lar Congress disregarded the War Labour Board completely and preferred to 
obtain its demands by strike rather than an appeal to the board?—A. I do not 
think it demonstrates any such thing for this reason, I notice you join with Mr. 
Mitchell in trying to highlight the virtues of other organizations compared to our 
own Congress. Since you represent the people of Canada and are regarded 
as being impartial in these matters I am unable to appreciate the slighting 
references that are indulged in here and there. 

Q. Statistics are very impartial, are they not?—A. They are no more 
impartial than your own reference to the seamen’s strike which you considered 
the biggest disaster in Canada at that time. Let us take the gloves off and go to 
town on this if there is going to be a fight about it. I will tell you why the union 
neglected the War Labour Board. Because we had no confidence in it, and we 
had no confidence in the policy behind it. We still do not have. The reason we 
have more strikes is because the majority of our unions are young unions. They 
represent the rising youth of this nation, and the rising youth of this nation is 
going to go out for a new social order instead of staying by the old one. The 
youth of this country wants something better than platitudes and promises 
to live on in the future. That is our policy. We are not inherently committed 
to violating the law any more than the Steel Company of Canada when, with 
the tacit co-operation of your government, it laid an air strip in the Steel Com- 
pany’s property, and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board gave permits for a 
hotel to the Steel Company to run a scab stockade. If there is going to be 
discussion of these things, let us bring out all the factors. When the government 
of Canada itself obevs the law, we will follow the government of Canada. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question— 
The CHarrMan: Just a minute, Mr. MacInnis. Mr. Lockhart has the floor. 


By Mr. Lockhart: 
Q. I want to ask one or two very simple questions of Mr. Conroy. I do 
not want repetition and I will try to avoid it if possible. But in reading over 
your 30 page brief last night—and I read it over with considerable interest and 
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with a good deal of it I am in agreement; that is, your arguments are well 
advanced—lI noted that on page 2, about the middle of the page, you make this 
very definite statement:— ; 

When our wage committee says that the present unrest is inevitable, 
we have in mind that this inevitability arises principally from two fac- 
tors: One is the comparative youth of large-scale industrial enterprises 
in this country and of trade unions in many industries; the other is that 
to our way of thinking, the government has shown a lack of foresight in 
meeting this situation. 


I wonder if in just a few sentences you could summarize the last half of that 
statement, in your mind picking out from the 80 pages the highlights which 
caused you to make the statement that there had been lack of foresight in meet- 
ing this situation? I would ask you, if you could, to just summarize that.— 
A. I will do my very best to be short and precise, as you ask. We have in 
Canada on the one hand a young country, a young nation and an expanding 
- economy under free enterprise, with a young group of free enterprisers who by 
given yardsticks of social conscience can hardly see any conceivable limit to 
their own activity. On the other hand, we have young unions, mostly in mass 
industries where for many years there were no unions at all. As a substitute for 
a union there were many grades and variations of paternalism, such as that Mr. 
Case mentioned the other day in relationship of the Steel Company of Canada, 
with the overall definite fact that no union should be in there; the employer was 
God Almighty himself and had the unreserved right to determine the lives of 
his employees. This being a democratic country, that could not continue for 
ever. The lid blew off. ‘The unions went into those mass industries, with their 
mass problems, their mass tensions, their mass complexes; and when the lid blew 
off after repression and suppression for many years, in a goodly number of cases 
the reaction went to the other extreme. I think the government—and I am not 
here to make a goat out of the Liberal government or the Conservative govern- 
ment; I am looking upon government as the instrument for the public interest— 
should have been watching these developments and said to itself, “There is 
trouble ahead. Now is the time to devise some ways and means if the country 
is going to be assured of a minimum peace. We should devise some mechanism 
or mechanisms to take care of this rising and developing situation.” In that 
sense I believe the government, without making it a scapegoat, showed a lack of 
foresight in these circumstances. I hope that is an answer to your question. 
Mr. Locknwart: Yes. 7 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I have just a question or two about your theory of profits and wages. 
As I understand you, you think there should be somebody who will make an 
examination into wages and profits and that labour should be assured of an 
increasing interest in the profit dollar, if those profit dollars increase. Do I get 
you correctly?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now I want you to take this situation. We will say that over here is 
one plant and over here is another plant making the same thing. By “over 
here” I mean in different parts of the country. Both of those plants are paying 
a decent living wage. The plant on the left-hand side makes more profit than 
does the one on the right-hand side. Both are efficiently managed, but through 
_ circumstances over which it has no control, this one does not increase its profit. - 
Do you contend that here, where they have made a profit, wages should rise, 
and that over here on the other hand, they should stay level? Let me give you 
my whole question so you can answer it all at once. If you do, and I think you 
must from what I have heard you say, how then do you make that jibe with your 
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overall picture of equal pay for the same job?—A. I will try to answer you to the 
best of my ability, sir. You and I, I think, might have a different concept of 
the needs of the situation. 

Q. I did not hear you.—A. I say it is quite possible that you and I might 
have a different view of the needs of this situation. I am inclined to look at the 
situation not merely on the basis of an individual industry. JI am inclined to 
look upon the situation in the light of the whole national economy wherein the 
individual industry it is true plays a very integral and important part. But I 
would say that in so far as the needs of the nation are concerned, the function 
of industry should be dedicated to producing the maximum of the people’s 
requirements. To that end—since production serves in no sense, no matter what 
the political theory may be, unless there is an end to the production and unless 
the end to production is consumption—I would say to maintain full employ- 
ment, continuous production and consumption, we must have mechanism in each 
industry and overall mechanism on top of it to ensure that breakdowns may be 
avoided, for equating the consuming power of those who have it and need it with 
the money that is produced in the sum total of all our individual industries. I 
have no personal desire or animus in the matter of the individual profiteer. I 
am saying that without my tongue in my cheek. Frankly, as a man who can 
get along with relatively lttle— : 

Q. What is that?—A. As a man who can get along with relatively little, I 
am inclined to be sympathetic and pity the man who needs a million dollars. 
I have no animus about him trying to collect that. But I say notwithstanding 
that, even his desire, good, bad or indifferent as it may be, must occupy a 
subjective position in the light of human welfare itself. Secondly, when we 
propose industrial councils, it is with that overall desire in mind, that, on a 
basis of individual industries and collectively the industry of the whole nation, 
the effect will be that in a proper relation of profits, wages and prices, we will 
try to establish both an individual and overall balance to consumption and 
production. Does that answer your question? | 

Q. Yes, but you will probably admit that you cannot equate your two 
basic propositions. You cannot, it seems to me—speaking very respectfully— 
make jibe one industry over here making some more money and increasing 
wages to give them their share of the profit dollar with the one over here not 
doing so. You cannot equate those, it seems to me, with your other proposition 
of having a basic wage across the country in that industry or in all industries, 
because one invariably will make more money than another. How can you bring 
those two together is a question; and I do not think you have answered me yet, 
if I may be so bold as to say so—A. You are making a proposition and trying 
to put an answer in my mouth, but I respectfully cannot accede to your request. 
I would say that your first proposition would be the welfare of the nation. That 
is a basic premise. To the social welfare of the people there must be a national 
undertaking to try to correlate them. I am not propounding a perfect scheme. 
I am propounding what I think would be a solution for the difficulty. There is 
not such a thing as Utopia. JI am told by learned Greek scholars that Utopia 
means nothing. What I am offering is a specific fact which will not be perfect 
and there cannot be perfect things. A perfect civilization has not ‘been developed 
and the perfect industry has not been developed. We do say that that is a 
better plan. It is much better to make a noble effort, even on the basis of 
trial and error, to arrive at a maximum percentage of peace, than continue 
with the so-called liberalism—laissez-faire—to neglect the problem entirely and 
instead of producing the maximum peace, producing the maximum enmity. 

Q. I will go with you on that. I am one of those people who will do 
things in a progressive manner. I do not think you have answered my question, 
however. I will put it in a simpler form. Supposing in these plants one has 
a wage of $1 an hour and that wage is in proportion to the profits, and 
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another has a wage of $1.50 an hour and another less than $1, then you are 
going to have labour unrest there?—A. I think there are even wars in Heaven. 
You remember the story of how Lucifer was kicked out of there? I do not 
suppose that we are going to have permanent peace even in our own homes. 


Q. Is that not the inevitable effect of the illustration I gave?—A. I say 
this, that taking your two specific types of industry, the industry that pays 
$1.50 an hour and the industry that pays $1 an hour, and providing your 
consumers and producers have got to have the equivalent to buy back what 
they produce provided by the other industry, if the industry paying $1 an 
hour with less efficient management, or even with efficient management, cannot 
produce any more, I cannot see for the life of me that any industry of this 
nation properly related to the national economy cannot pay at least a decent 
living wage commensurate with the national standard of living. You are not 
-going to have a complete levelling in the different skills. The theory that 
a man experienced as a manager or superintendent should not be entitled to 
more than a day labourer is silly. You must balance the economy if you 
are going to have continuous consumption and continuous production. I see 
no value in the cases you set up where an industry is producing to complete 
production where $1 an hour is all the wages it can pay. You are pretty 
well coming to an answer to your problem. There is no complete answer that 
is reached by a human being. If it is reached in our time, I will be a most 
amazed man. 

Q. Do you think you have answered my question?—A. Yes, to my own 
satisfaction. 


By Mr. MacInms: 


Q. I was going to ask Mr. Conroy a question about the war labour board, 
but I will not take up the time of the committee. I was going to ask about the 
award made in the case of the Maintenance of Way employees?—A. I only 
go by the newspaper talk, and there may be some government releases in the 
office because the labour department forwards periodic releases. I am given 
to understand that they were awarded 2 cents an hour increase. 

Q. Do you remember how much they asked for?—A. I cannot recollect 
that. It was quite substantial. 

Q. They only got 2 cents an hour increase?—A. Subject to my being 
corrected on it and taking it from the newspapers. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I should say this, Mr. Chairman. I know it is easier 
now than it was then to say things about the National War Labour Board 
being high handed; pretty safe politics too. My honourable friend refers to the 
negotiations going on at the present time with respect to railway labour matters, 
more particularly with respect to the submissions to the War Labour Board. 
I say at the moment the railways organizations are negotiating with the railway 
companies with respect to a submission to the National War Labour Board. 


Mr. MacInnis: Isn’t that the Railway Brotherhoods? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: No, it is both. 

Mr. MacInnis: Are the Maintenance of Way employees included in the 
submission, or is it being made by the big four? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: I say to my honourable friend—and I am speaking 
now from memory— 

Mr. MacInnis: I'am too. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: We are both probably working around in the dark. 


Mr. JoHnston: Hear, hear. 
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Hon. Mr. MircuHeii: You do not need to say, “hear, hear’; my honourable 
friend (Mr. MacInnis) and I know more of these things than you do. 

Mr. Jounston: You are not making a very good job of it though. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Jonnston: That is why we are here. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: That is a matter of opinion. I want to say this, my 
honourable friend, if this is goimg on the record, that I am not one of those people 
’ who can bé smart after a thing is done. That is the easiest thing in the world 
to be. But I do say this, that these institutions of price control and wage 
stabilization have made a definite contribution to the protection of the living 
standards of the people of this country; and let history say what it will about 
my administration or any other administration, or Mr. Gordon’s administration. . 
It is far easier to be smart when you have not got administrative responsibility. 


Mr. Smiru: We all admit that. Don’t get annoyed. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: I am not getting annoyed. That is just my way of 
expressing myself. You know all the railway organizations; there is the back 
shop, the tradesmen, then you have the four running trades; they will work more 
or less as a unit in negotiating with the railway companies, and at the moment, 
if I might say this—I think I can go that far and be fair to both sides—that they 
are at the moment in the process of negotiating. 


Mr. MacInnis: In that regard how then do the Maintenance of Way 
employees happen to make their statement without some of the others? 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: I will tell you what happened, what does happen, 
that one organization comes in and another organization comes in; and I think 
all the organizations haye submissions before the National War Labour Board 
with the exception of the engineers, if I remember. And I want to say this very 
frankly—Mr. Conroy knows this as well as I do, I had a private discussion with 
him—lI look forward to the day when we get back to free collective bargaining. 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not think you will ever get back to that. 
Hon. Mr. Mircueuyi: That is a matter of opinion. I hope we do. 
Mr. MacInnis: I am not arguing with you, I am just expressing an opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiy: That can only come about in my judgment—might I 
say, that happy state of affairs, free collective bargaining—by following the 
course on which we have already embarked. I think that can only be achieved 
by moving in a voluntary way as we have done in what we thought best. It is 
a matter of judgment, removing the controls as gracefully—I don’t mean 
gracefully in a political sense but in a common sense way—as we can, freeing 
labour from the controls which existed during the war. 


Mr. MacInnis: Don’t make any distinction between political sense and 
common sense. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: I might add, for some political parties. 
Mr. MacInnis: You have had experience in that way. 


Hon. Mr. Mitrcuetu: That is what we have endeavoured to do. And now, 
I hope before this committee is.through that I will have my day in court; but 
that is a long way from the question you asked me. I can say this to you, they © 
are at the moment in the process of negotiation. 


Mr. Smrru: And might I ask a question about these same negotiations? 
Hon. Mr. MrrcHeuu: Yes. 

Mr. Smiru: Is the matter of the running trades particularly concerned? 
Hon. Mr. MrrcHe.u: Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru: I understand that they made their submission to the railway 
companies a matter of months ago and they have not yet received a reply; that is 
the way the matter stood a month ago. Was there not a very long delay? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I can explain that too, if I may. With these older 
established organizations it always takes longer, because they study one 
another’s briefs. It was said to me by one of the chiefs of personell of the 
Canadian National, for instance, that it would take him some months to study 
the brief of conditions that had been submitted to him by one organization. 
And I said this to both sides very frankly; I said, now I have had some exper- 
ience in labour negotiations as chairman of a commission, and I think possibly 
I could do as good a job as the average fellow if I were the chairman of the 
~ commission on your dispute; but I am convinced of this that by the time I am 
through neither of you would be satisfied because you have got to have some- 
one there who understands the complexities and the intricacies of negotiations 
in that industry, the only people who really understand it is yourselves, the 
railway employees and the railway companies; and my suggestion to you is this, 
that you get back to the old method of doing business at least in a preliminary 
way and talk it over between yourselves across the table in an effort to arrive 
at.an agreement. That is what they are doing. I think that is common sense. 
And now, my good friend Mr. Conroy has raised the question of the industrial 
councils. I was largely instrumental in setting one up in the building trades 
shortly after the last war when we had so much difficulty in that industry; but 
there both sides agreed to it, both the employer and the employees, and since 
the outbreak of the war we have had a minimum of difficulty in that industry. 
Now, I want to say this—and I think Mr. Conroy will agree with me—that 
confiidence is a tree of slow growth. I mean some of the evidence given before 
this committee by both sides does not lend itself to what I consider rational 
collective bargaining. It is pretty difficult and I am casting no aspersions on 
either side. | 

Mr. Smiru: On both sides? 


‘Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: On either side, whichever way you want to take it. I 
think mine is the more diplomatic way of putting it, to bring that into being on 
the basis of compulsion. I do not think that many of the labour organizations 
want people in compulsory arbitration but there is nothing I would like to see 
better than these organizations, that they speak of, sitting down to a table and 
ironing out the difficulties. That is why we are here this morning, because they 
have been unable to do that. I do not know whether I should say this or not, 
but anything works on paper, even Christianity. But after you are through with 
the paper, you must deal with the human beings in the plan you put forward. 
That is the brief explanation of what my honourable friend asks me, but I will 
have my day in court. 

Mr. SmirH: I hope you appreciate the fact that I asked you the question 
about the railways without previous consultation. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: That is right. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Conroy one or two questions. On page 15 of his excellent 
brief, at the bottom of the first paragraph under “Profits of Canadian Industry”, 
he used the sentence: — 

. Industry is not by any means so poverty-stricken that it cannot 
afford wage increases unless it gets further price increases. 

I take it that much of the significance of that sentence depends on the 
meaning attached to the words: “cannot afford”. I wonder if Mr. Conroy has 
given that matter sufficient detailed consideration so as to give the committee 
an idea of what he.means by: “cannot afford”; and if he chooses, he might 
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use the three great steel plants which are at the present time involved in this 
discussion. What Dosco can afford, what Algoma can afford, and what Stelco 
can afford may be three completely different matters; if Mr. Conroy desires 
to comment.—A. I would say, sir, as a general proposition, there are two bases 
upon which you can conceive what the individual or a collective industry can 
afford. John Jones, an employer, the head of a large corporation, or, for that 
matter, a series of J ohn Joneses might well say: we cannot afford a given rate of 
increase because what? Because it is going to interfere with our profits. 


Q. May I ask a supplementary question, before you proceed, Mr. Conroy? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps the matter that is involved is: what rate of profit ought to be 
allowed? Granted that the unions now are sitting down with these companies 
right here, and the questions were raised now: how much profit are you pre- 
pared to grant to Steleco before you are unhappy about it, and so with each of 
the other two? That would be a sort of leading question, perhaps.—A. I do 
not know that it is so much a question of what wé say a company should be 
allowed to expend on what might be called a reasonable profit. Whether it be 
5 per cent or 10 per cent to me would be relatively unimportant. I view profits 
in this light—as I said before in reply to Mr. Smith—I have no personal animus 
against a man who wants to collect a lot of money. But in the light of national 
necessity and in the light of general economy what I would say, regardless of 
what I might put as the figure which might be called a reasonable profit, even a 
generous one, perhaps, even a minor one, getting down to 3 or 4 per cent, would 
not be an answer to our problem if, on the one hand too much profit in the 
hands of enterprise was the means of taking consuming purchasing power out 
of the hands of the people to maintain production and consumption or, on the 
other hand, 2 or 3 per cent net profit to an employer was equally throwing the 
process out of balance. 

Q. What we are trying to arrive at is something we can get our teeth 
into now. May I use a little illustration with which you may, perhaps, work. 
I approched a very successful business man who lives in the city—or who is in the 
city—the other day, with this question: What rate of profit would you consider 
that Stelco, for example, ought to have in order to be perfectly fair?—And 
this man said: Well, as far as my own money is concerned, I would not invest 
a cent in a business if it did not make 7 per cent. He proceeded to tell me the 
reasons why. He said, “If they cut the profit below 7 per cent then I am not 
interested and my money will go into first mortgages on loans and several other 
kinds of investment.” We might just fix our minds on that 7 per cent for a 
few moments. What the committee really wants to do is to get some standard 
by which to judge. If 7 per cent is right for Stelco then perhaps it is right for 
Algoma and perhaps it is right for Dosco. As soon as the committee begins 
to think along that line then immediately the question Mr. Smith raised becomes 
a very vital question, because the question arises, “What are we going to do 
about it?” Would Mr. Conroy comment having that 7 per cent idea in his mind 
and dealing with Stelco first?—A. It might be hard to get inside the mind of 
the man with whom you were talking because I am sure he had some reserva- 
tions about that even when he was frank enough to say 7 per cent. I have 
talked to quite a number of gentlemen of the same type in my career, and we 
have argued back and forth on the merits of the amount of profit, and so forth 
and so on. A man might come out with a somewhat similar statement, 6 per 
cent, 7 per cent, 10 per cent, as the case may be, but he always has in mind 
a very substantial amount of depreciation on top of that to liquidate his 
original investment. 
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Q. The possibility of loss?—A. To get back his original investment if 
possible, so much to cover loss, and reserves on top of that, so that when you 
figure it out in an economic sense in trying to balance production and consump- 
tion your 7 per cent, when you add those several other factors, might well 
become closer to 20 per cent instead of 7. I would say as a guess I do not think 
you can set down a specific figure unless you are shortminded enough to believe 
that the individual industry can and must go on on an unplanned basis, as a 
thing apart from the national economy in its own sweet way, and trying to 
gouge as much out of the individual industry as the individual enterpriser can 
do. I am sorry I cannot help you on that, but frankly I cannot give you an 
answer as to what the specific profit figure should be in a given industry. My 
mind is thinking in terms of balancing and equating production and consump- 
tion. Unless that is served the amount of profit that an individual enterpriser 
may make to me is of secondary importance. A man may make a volume of 
profit and a volume of goods. The volume may reduce. He may try to secure 
the same volume from the reduced production, and on his over-all investment the 
percentage would be higher than it would be on a larger volume. I think as a 
final solution there has got to be a broader social concept applied to this 
that while we are willing to allow enterprise a reasonable return on its invest- 
ment I do not know at the moment—perhaps there are people in the country 
who do know—any person in the country who can rationalize from the stand- 
point of the national economy what the proper profit relation should be. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
@. It would vary with each industry, would it not?—A. It is quite possible. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I would like to thank Mr. Conroy for his effort, but as I listened to 
Mr. Millard’s excellent brief my mind concentrated on reasonable profit. I 
think that is the matter which is in the minds of the men who are trying to settle 
this problem to-day, and until labour and industry get together on that it is 
going to be pretty nearly impossible to agree. That is why I raised the question. 
I thank Mr. Conroy for his attempt to answer. I want to ask a question or 
two now about subsidies. Do you remember that the question was raised 
yesterday about subsidies? Mr. Homuth made a remark, if I recall it, to the effect 
that if industry had to be subsidized it ought not to be. I do not want to ask 
an embarrassing question. I just want to get your comment. If a given industry 
is protected by a tariff so that on every article it sells it makes more money 
than it would be able to make if it were not protected by a tariff would I be 
unreasonable if I assume that industry is being subsidized?—A. You know the 
word “free enterprise” is somewhat of a contradiction in terms when you consider 
by the long time process of tariffs actually our social system has been standing 
on its head instead of its own feet. You may call them tariffs or call them 
what you like but it is undoubtedly a form of subsidy. I do not think you 
can escape that fact. That would be my impression. 

Q. I think it is a good thing for all our Conservative friends to learn that 
by rote. I think that is a very important answer you have given and I think 
it is precisely correct. Several times I have suggested throughout this discussion 
that it might be necessary to subsidize the industry that Mr. Smith had on 
his right hand, the one that could pay only $1, so that it would be able to pay 
$1.50 as was the industry able to pay on the left-hand side. Immediately there 
has been a pretty violent reaction, subdued of course, on the part of a number 
of members; and it has been thrown out that by subsidizing the government 
would have to tax the people all over the economy for the money with which 
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to subsidize. May I suggest, and see if you agree with me, that when an 
industry is protected by a tariff and thereby enabled to sell its products at a 
higher price than it would otherwise be able to sell its products, it is collecting 
from the people of Canada the money with which to pay the subsidy, but that 
there is no careful discrimination towards being just as to who is going to pay 
that money. If the article, we will say, is stockings, the wife of one of the 
poorest men in the country will have to pay her contribution to the subsidy on 
an equal basis with that on which the contribution is paid by the wife of the 
richest man in the country. So that consequently a protection by tariff grants 
an industry a subsidy just as real as any subsidy could be and collects the money 
for that subsidy in a most unjust way all over the economy. Would I be correct 
in that?—A. I do not know that I am going to fight very much with you over 
that point. We have, of course, the historic role of free enterprise which has 
always railed against what is considered to be government interference in its 
business. Generally, their objection is raised when the man who is at the lathe 
or at the end of the pick, as the case may be, asks for some government inter- 
ference to protect him. But on the other hand, as a general proposition,— 
although undoubtedly there are exceptions to this,—when your industrialist wants 
something to protect’ his own position—to, if you wish, subsidize his profits—he 
is the first man to run to the government; and I suppose in the last several 
generations in this country as well as in others, has established a pretty well-worn 
path between the Chateau Laurier and the government of Canada, asking for 
government interference to protect. his profits. 

Q. One more question. I wish to ask Mr. Conroy regarding an expression 
he used in answering a question by Mr. Smith. As I recall it, he said ‘‘We must 
have a balanced economy.” I wonder if he would care to elaborate to some 
extent on the concept he had in mind when he used the words “balanced 
economy’’? 


The CHaArRMAN: Order, gentlemen. It is now 1 o’clock, and we will give 
Mr. Conroy time to think over the answer he is going to give to that last 
question. Before adjourning, Mr. Lieff has something to put on record. 


Mr. Lierr: You have had placed before you this morning a submission by 
the Algoma Steel Corporation which I would formally put on the record. 


(See Appendix A) 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


The CuHatrMAn: Will the committee come to order, please? 


Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Conroy was going to deal with the 
matter of balanced economy. 
Mr. Crouu: I am afraid he is going to do a little thinking on that. 


By Mr. Skey: 

Q. I read with interest the conclusion and recommendations that Mr. Conroy 
had presented in his report, and I believe I would say that they are all of real 
value to the work of this committee, but in going through that I see that you ~ 
have recommended the establishment of a uniform national labour code, the 
establishment of industrial councils for each industry and substantial expansion 
of present research facilities and statistical information. If I said to you that I 
considered these were rather long range aims, would you agree with that state- 
ment; that they would be accomplished over a period but not right now? I 
would like to ask the question if the witness could suggest, possibly in chrono- 
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logical order, the steps which he considers should be immediately taken towards 
the settlement of the industrial strikes which are now crippling our industries. 
—A. I can assure you, sir, that I am just as anxious as anyone else to dispose 
of the present disputes. I suppose the most fiery partisan on each side tires of the 
flames. I would say that you could settle every strike in this country to-morrow 
if you did two things, perhaps three. Up until now, regardless of good intentions 
or otherwise, the government has stuck its neck out, and if it has not jockeyed 
itself into the position of fighting the battle of the employer, the public must be 
disabused of that position. So far as I can recollect, particularly from members 
of the cabinet on this committee, there has not been even the remotest pretence 
to impartially approach this question or towards the solution of it. Whatever 
industry says the government echoes this principle. That is No 1. No. 2 is that 
hanging over everyone’s head in this country is the threat of Donald Gordon’s 
resignation. The choices are very clear and very specific. If, Donald Gordon 
echoing the government’s policy or the government echoing Mr. Gordon’s 
policy—I do not know which—and supporting the employers, that unless his last 
whim is catered to and he stays on the job, then the country is facing a national 
disaster. I thought that, as a mere human being, the great man theory had died 
a year ago in the rubble of Berlin, but seemingly it has not. So the great man 
theory has got to be disposed of as well. I do not think that Mr. Gordon has 
injected that theory himself; it has been foisted upon him. Thirdly, to make 
room for the final conclusion of at least a temporary settlement, the government 
has got to draw its neck in. The theory of infallibility in Mr. Gordon has got 
to be reduced to common sense. Give us 15 cents and we will send all the workers 
back to work. 


BY Mracsrote: 


- Q. Let us deal, for a moment, with a country where there are not any strikes. 
Dealing with your No. 2 item, that of an industrial council, I want to clarify 
that. I want to know whether you possibly relate them to working parties in 
Great Britain. Do you know about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me if you had that in mind, or similar institutions when you spoke of 
an industrial council?—-A. We had something in mind on the same prinpicle as 
the working parties in Great Britain. 

Q. As I understand it, we have had a labour position in Great Britain that 
the working parties deal within an industry with the prices, profits and produc- 
tivity and they have had comparative peace since the war?—A. Yes, I believe it 
all lays on the one fundamental principle that there is a disposition not only on 
the part of the employer but on the government as a guiding factor for employees 
and unions. The government conceives this is a matter of utmost importance 
to the whole economy, and Iam not referring to a socialistic government. They 
conceive this to be of such importance to the whole nation that they assume that 
both parties receiving guidance from the government, representing the public 
itself is better than they can hope to bring about to us in industry. 

@. Do you know how these working parties are composed?—A. Up until 
now the working parties in cotton and the other industry, which I think is steel, 
is not tripartite. They are only representatives of employers and unions on them 
at the moment, although the government has, I think, selected what might be 
called independent figures to sit on both sides. 

Q. The only difference that you suggest in the indsutrial position in this 
country that someone, whoever is in charge, appoint one of the large consuming 
public?—A. Yes. 

Q. You point to Great Britain as a place where it is working?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Yesterday you spoke about a labour code, and you talked about con- 
stitutional difficulties?—A. Yes. | 
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Q. You do appreciate that there are spheres of influence entirely out of the 
scope of the dominion government’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where would it apply?—A. In coal mining and in transportation and in 
shipbuilding. 

Q. You realize there are constitutional difficulties?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think of the suggestion that the government lay down a 
uniform labour code as applicable to those industries that are within that 
scope?—A. I would think that was a beginning in the right direction. 

Q. And then leave it to the provinces to either copy it or come under it?— 
A. We have suggested enabling legislation. 


By Mr. Lieff: 

Q. On page 28 of your brief which reads as follows:— 

“Fourthly, relations within individual works need to be overhauled”’. 
May I call your attention to Mr. Millard’s program, the third item on page 20 
where the workers have union-management production committees. Have you 
any comment to make on that?—A. Yes, we believe that production committees 
are one of the most important functions between companies and unions. After 
all, we presume that the functions of both parties is to get as much production 
out as possible. . 

Q. I was just wondering whether you would care to tell the committee some- 
thing about those committees and how they have worked out?—A. The history - 
of production committees is a. long one and there is a little controversy revolv- 
ing around it as to who should take credit for where it started first. We have 
here in Canada something along those lines in the Canadian National Railway. 
They were borrowed from the United States, but particularly during the war 
period they were stimulated very much in Great Britain where they realized 
that unless both parties in industry did a job in production, particularly in war 
production, that the country would not survive. That was followed to some 
extent in the United States. Canada made some progress during the war. In 
spite of all the blame that has been attached to ourselves for doing certain 
things I think we can say this with some pleasure and credit that our congress 
has done more agitating within our organization in this country to set up joint 
management production committees. It took us about a couple of years agitat- 
ing before we received a sympathetic audience. There was a production board 
set. up represented by Harry Carmichael, Gordon Golden and M. M. Maclean, 
the three of them extraordinarily busy men. They could not find enough hours 
in the day to do the work. We believe there should be employer representatives 
on that as well as our own. We started out with a very modest budget andi as 
a result of constant blocking, we have been successful in getting the budget 
raised to something you would call more than a modest figure. At the same time 
there have been roughly 350 committees set up throughout the country. They 
were appointed during the war. Whether it is humanly possible to establish 
through production committees efficiency in the industry depends on the relation- 
ship between management and labour. We were able however to increase pro- 
duction on the one hand at 10 per cent, or on the other hand to save 10 per cent 
in the cost of production; and the country and the armed forces would benefit 
in either case. Inasmuch as our wartime production was between three and four 
million dollars a saving of 10 per cent, while seemingly a small figure, is in itself 
not inconsiderable. In the first place, it closely approximated total peacetime 
production for the whole of the Dominion of Canada, and in the second place it 
was no mean consideration. However, because of a variety of things; not so 
much enthusiasm on the part of the government, the hesitation on the part of 
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many large employers; hesitation frankly on the part of the members of unions 
because they were mutually suspicious on both sides, we were unable to establish 
a large scale program of joint labour-management production such as we would 
like to have done. We still advocate that if it was good for war it would be 
good for peace. A number of the men out in the field tried to establish these 
joint committees, some of them functioning very actively, some of them in a half- 
hearted sort of way, and some just existing in name only; but I would say that at. 
the best they have justified their existence, they have helped management and 
they have helped labour. In the odd case there have been some fantastic claims 
for them in the nature of very substantially increasing production and lowering 
costs, and improving the relationship between both management and the unions. 
I would say that any plan that brings in employer, government and labour will 
not be of great value to this nation unless there is joint action on the production 
question. It is the aim of labour, and I believe should be the aim of all citizens, 
to produce commodities to the maximum degree as required by our population, 
and by doing that to reduce our costs, at fair wages, and at the same time give 
the consumer a square deal. I would say any program in the future would have 
a missing link if it did not include the functioning of production committees. 


Mr. ArcurpaLtp: Mr. Chairman, there is a point I should like to raise at 
this time. This committee has two weeks more to go probably before we close 
up until another year. In the meantime, apparently conciliation machinery has 
broken down entirely and we have these strikes and this unrest going on. It 
is highly problematical that we will be able to do anything effective in the 
little time remaining to us, in the matter of a couple of weeks. If this committee 
was to sit after the close of the House it might be of some help, that is the 
only way in which it could be of any assistance to labour. But I am just 
wondering, what is going to happen if things go on as they are until the 
House sits again? 


The CHarrMAN: Order, please. I may point out to my honourable friend 
that our committee will die with the prorogation of the House, that is according 
‘to the rules of the House. 


Mr. Jounston: It could be carried on with the permission of the House. 


The CHarRMAN: I do not think so, unless the House decides to set up a 
Royal Commission. 


Mr. Jonnston: Yes, they could do that. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


Q. Mr. Conroy, I wonder if you could tell me if this wage co-ordinating 
committee of yours includes the IWA in British Columbia, the steel workers 
and also the United Mine and Smelting workers out there?—-A. Yes, they have 
all been and are members of the committee. 

Q. They are all members of the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. I heard you say yesterday that you felt that if the ten cents figure 
had been offered to you in January that you could have gone out and you 

“felt you could have recommended to the members of their obscure unions that 
they accept it. I wonder if that is true?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Last January was it not true that you helped lay down a policy—I 
imagine that the wage co-ordinating committee is the main policy committee 
that goes right across the country—was it not true that last January the wage 
demands of the workers were twenty-five cents an hour?—A. I think that is true. 

Q. And the mine workers were asking twenty-nine cents an hour?——A. 
Something like that. 
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Q. And you feel that you could have gone to them and suggested that they 
take ten cents an hour, that they would have been willing to proceed?—A. No. 
What we said to the government at that time was this, we said that ten cents 
is purely a transitional program to allow us to get over this tough part 
that we are going through. There will be an opportunity to increase productivity, 


; 
;. 


to get business going again, and then the unions can consider with the employers 


the ultimate wage program. | 

Q. So that you knew last spring when you made that offer that the real 
object in one industry was twenty-five cents an hour?—A. That was their 
ultimate wage program. 

Q. Do you mean to say that they asked more than they expected to get?— 
A. I suppose, as Mr. Smith pointed out one day, there is always a lot of horse 
trading in these things. It goes on on both sides. Your employer starts off 
usually with a cold refusal to consider any wage increase—he can’t afford it, 
he won’t stand it, and all that sort of thing. At the second meeting he usually 
is insulted that the union considered his cold refusal not having any relation 
to truth. The third meeting usually eases up a little—well, after a careful 
search of his own mind, he will consider 4% cents an hour increase. After 


about a dozen meetings it gets before the public and he recognizes things are 


getting on the danger side and he may come out with what he considers fair 
terms. 
Q. There must have been some co-ordinating all across Canada on what 
your unions intended to do to enforce demands. I mean, there has been a 
certain pattern across canada. You went last January and you got authority 
to call a strike if your demands were not met.—A. The authority to call a strike 
hes with each individual organization. The Congress has no authority in the 
slightest degree in that sense. 

Q. I mean to say, there was one overall plan—aA. There was no overall 
plan but this, the Congress said they would support their individual affiliated 
unions, said that publicly, in the hope that this wage settlement would be 
arrived at. They mentioned the 40-hour week which we conceived as a 
Congress was desirable, and there was also the matter of the take-home pay 
being sufficient to maintain what we call a decent living standard. As to overall 


co-ordination, we might reduce it to what has been called by the word — 


conspiracy. Had the Congress so desired, to develop a conspiracy movement, 
it might well have advised its Unions that when the IWA was on strike in 
British Columbia that that would have been the time to call the unions out 
on strike. 

Q. You think that would have been good strategy?—A. I am not saying 
what it would have been, but it would seem to point to a conspiracy, because 
the settling of a strike is usually a much more complicated thing than the 
calling of one. The IWA went on strike. I think the next strike was not in 
our Congress at all but rather an affiliate of the British and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the seamen’s strike. And despite the nonsense attributed to the 
Trades and Labour Congress by Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Howe we find the good 
name of that Congress has been smirched by that strike. 


Hon. Mr. Mitcueuu: I do not think that is nonsense. I think it is good 
common horse sense. It takes more courage to get fellows off a strike than 
it does to call them out. Anybody can call men out on a strike. 


The Wrrness: It takes more courage to come out and face facts instead of 
running away from them as you have been running for many years. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: That is a matter of opinion, too. 
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The Witness: Yes, and it has been certified publicly long ago. And now 
then, had there been any thought of conspiracy attached to this, there would 
seemingly have been some co-ordination in all the strikes. The fact is there was 
none. The IWA went on strike—I can’t remember the date of settlement— 


Mr. Gipson: June 27. 


The Witness: Something like that. The seamen’s strike was for a totally 
different purpose altogether. They were working an ancient and antidiluvian 
twelve-hour day and all the rest of it. The steel strike only showed when they 
had been dickering backwards and forwards for a period of at least three or 
four months trying to get a settlement with the employer. The other unions 
have been negotiating with their employers. Had we been able to receive what 
would have seemed to be a fair figure, there would not have been a single strike. 
I think what aggravated the whole problem was the government came out 
frankly and intentionally or unintentionally, supported the employers in adopting 
the 10 cent formula as the overriding position across the whole of industry. Up 
until now, with due respect to Mr. Gordon, there has not been one single fact 
produced before this committee to substantiate either the position of the govern- 
ment or that taken by Mr. Gordon or Mr. Abbott. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


Q. Is it not true production has fallen? ‘Take the statistics of the B.C. 
logging industry where they have received a settlement of approximately 67 per 
cent.. They have been producing logs and the cost per thousand has risen 
107 per cent. That really means something must have happened there in relation 
to production—efficiency, or costs, something—I wonder if that is general? I 
see Algoma in their latest statement to-day that since 1939 their payroll has 
increased by 138 per cent, while the increase in production over the same period 
has only been 99 per cent. Have you anything you could suggest that would 
rectify a situation of that kind? Such a situation should not develop at such 
a period as this when there is greater need than ever for capacity production. 
Have you anything to suggest?—-A. I have no figures or facts relating to the 
logging industry. 

Q. I mean anything that can be helpful. I do not mean that as a question 
to confuse you.—A. I see no objection at all, if production is lagging off, to have 
the unions and the employers get together. I think the I.W.A. have a production 
program and would be willing to sit down and try to get production increased 
on any basis that might be workable. 

Q. Don’t you think it is the result of full employment during the war years 
when men were not very keen on hanging on to their jobs, during the war period, 
because they could always say: there is an alternative around the corner, and 
the fact that probably the government was paying the cost of the whole shot? 
—A. It may be a combination of these things. 

(). Are we not carrying that on into this period of reconversion?—A. I can 
say this: I have taken a number of trips across the country during the war 
period; there seemed to be one governing factor in the minds of the majority 
of the workers despite the tragedies of the war. They seemed to be suffering 
from a continuous fear: how long is this relative prosperity going to last? How 
long is the show going to last? After it is over, what then? Going back to 

1929-1939, what? Nobody seemed to be able to provide an answer. I think, 
up until comparatively recent time, fear of insecurity was largely the thing that 
was governing most workers’ minds. 

Q. Possibly that is true—aA. Yes. 

Q. I wonder though; you come to one employer and you ask him for the 
Rand formula, for instance; I wonder if that might not be tempered by the 
fact, in the back of his mind—I do not want to get into a political question— 
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I wonder if his reaction to your proposal that he give the union more security 
might be influenced by the fact, by the thought that your congress was supporting 
a socialistic party which naturally means government ownership, and in some 
cases it might even mean Communism.—A. It might mean Communism or 
socialism; but the governing fact is that it means capitalism because that is what 
we are operating under. I would say, as to the cross-section of employers who 
object to the check-off or any form of security, that is an extreme case; the 
employer who is willing to go over with a voluntary check-off is usually wary 


of the Rand formula, a union shop and a closed shop. He generally takes his 


stand not because of any political interference of any kind, but on the basis of 
the alleged individual rights, and that the Rand formula and the union shop 
are both in essence forcing men to do something against their grain that they 
should not be compelled to do by any law. The political aspects may have been 
injected here and there, but I would say, by and large, that the stand of the 
employer is on the basis of individual rights. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Conroy a few questions. I was going 
to ask him with respect to the recommendations that he made, but Mr. Gibson 
has anticipated me. But I would like to ask Mr. Conroy a question or two. 
You remember the inquiry that was carried out by the war labour board, I 
think it was in 1942 or about 1943; do you remember the-statement made in the 
majority report of that board that was signed by Justice McTague and I do not 
remember the other member; oh yes, it was Bench, I think it was Bench. You 
remember the reference there to employers, that it was unfortunate—I have not 
got the correct words, but Mr. Gibson can look up. the report for himself; I 
suggest that he do so because there are lots of good things in it—that it was 
unfortunate that in Canada the employers had, in the main, always opposed 
organized labour. That was the finding. Do you remember that?—A. I cannot 
quite recollect the words; there was some reference to it, but I cannot recollect 
the words. 

Q. I put it in Hansard in the House at one time because I thought it was 
a good statement to have in the record. Your first recommendation is the 
establishment of a national labour code. Now, after that is established, you 
would then set up industrial councils either in industry or in groups of 
industry. You have it here for each industry. The members of each council 
would represent employers, labour, and the public. I think Mr. Croll asked you 
some question about production, about working parties, in Great Britain. Are 
you acquainted with the set-up of those working parties?—A. I am only 
acquainted with them in a general sort of way because I have not received many 
reports about them. As I understood it, the working parties in Great Britain, 
because of the ancient methods being employed, particularly in the cotton 
industry, the working parties had a preliminary function to perform before they 
got down to their future job, to find out what was wrong with the industry, why 
it had lost exports, why its wages were low, and a multiplicity of questions along 
those lines. The preliminary report, I think,. has been submitted to the House 
of Commons, but I have not as yet been able to find a copy of it. 

Q. I have copies of the two reports that have been made to date; one 
report was made on the cotton industry and the other report was made on the 
pottery industry. I think in your answer to one of Mr. Croll’s questions you 
said that they were not tripartite councils——A. That was my impression. _ 

@. As a matter of fact, they are tripartite councils; they were set up 


under the Board of Trade. I do not know what that would approximate in . 


our cabinet. 
Mr. Crouu: Trade and Commerce. 


eS ee 
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By Mr. MacInnis: : 

Q. Trade and Commerce. I remember a statement Sir Stafford Cripps 
made in setting them up; and they were made tripartite councils in order to 
prevent industry and labour getting together and ganging up on the public, to 
use an every-day phrase. From the report of the working parties in the 
potteries, may I just quote their terms of reference, because I think it would 
be of interest. 

To examine and enquire into the various schemes and suggestions 
put forward for improvement of organizations, production and distribu- 
tion methods and processes in the (pottery) industry, and to report as 
to the steps which should be taken in the national interest to strengthen 
the industry and render it more stable and more capable of meeting 
competition in the home and foreign markets. 

As I understand it, the working parties were not to concern themselves 
specifically in matters of wages and working conditions, as the representatives 
of the workers usually take those matters up with the employers. There was 
a conference that took place in 1943 for the setting up of industrial councils on 
industrial boards, as they called them, in Great Britain. Have you seen that 
report?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. No, I have not seen it. 

Q. I would like to read just a paragraph that sets out the work of the 
council. This is from the report which the committee of employers, labour 
representatives, the workers and the public formulated: 

Industrial Boards. 

In industries belonging to group (b) it seems most appropriate that 
power should be taken to bring into existence by legislation Public, 
Industrial Boards, which would be responsible, in consultation with the 
economic organs of government, for the formulation of general economic 
policy for the industries concerned. Each industrial board should be 
recognized by the government as the body with which it would deal in 
all matters relating primarily to the industry concerned; and each board 
should consist mainly of representatives of the industry, including labour 
representatives and representatives of the marketing interests where 

_ they are separately organized. Each board should be presided over by 

a full-time impartial chairman, who should be appointed for a term of 
years and paid by the state, and should include in addition at least two 
“appointed members” having no financial connection with the industry 
and chosen by the state as representing the public interest, It should 
be the responsibility of the chairman, aided by the “appointed members” 

of the board, to interpret the state’s requirements to the industry, and 
the requirements of the industry to the state. 


There is considerably more, but I think that is the important paragraph. 
Then, further on it says:— 

The aim, then, behind the policy here suggested is that of reconciling 
the fully legitimate desire of industrialists and others concerned with 
the various industries to be given freedom to manage their own affairs 
with the legitimate claims of the state and of the consuming public that 
such self-government must not serve as an instrument for the promotion 
of scarcity, the charging of excessive prices, or the perpetuation of waste- 
ful methods and techniques. The purpose is to throw upon industry 
the responsibility for conducting its own affairs under adequate safeguards 
for the public interest. 

Will you agree that the purpose, by and large, of the industrial councils 
that you mention, would be along those lines?—A. I suppose the general prin- 
ciples there would not be much different, with the belief, of course—I did not 
quite catch whether you mentioned the role of labour in that last reference. 
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Q. This last reference was an over-all; the role of labour and the position 
which it would hold was mentioned, I think, in the first paragraph that I read, 
that it would be on the basis of equality with the other parties to the industrial 
board in the making of recommendations, I do not know if there is anything 
further. 


Mr. Braupotn: Mr. Chairman, might I ask you if Mr. Conroy was asked 
to give his pedigree at the beginning of his evidence? 


The CHarrMan: No. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. If I understood you correctly, Mr. Conroy, the industrial councils that 
you are proposing, their creation would be dependent on the adoption of a ~ 
national labour code-——A. I cannot: hear what you are saying. 

Q. If I heard you clearly, these industrial councils that you are proposing, 
their creation would be dependent upon the adoption of a national labour code? 
—A. No, although the function of a national labour code would have a bear- 
ing on it in the sense that if you had a national industry it would be extremely 
helpful if you had national labour relationships on a national basis. That is to 
say, if you had a specific industry with branches in all provinces it would be 
very helpful if you had a pattern of labour relationships which would parallel 
the operation of the industry itself. 

Q. You know we have had many controls in this country since the beginning 
of the war and there has been and there still is some criticism about regimenta- 
tion. It seems that the general consensus of opinion is to the effect that controls 
should be dispensed with as soon as the necessity for them does not exist any 
more. You are recommending industrial councils subject to some form of social 
control through government. Would you clarify that particular point, please? 
—A. I believe if you set up an industrial council representing on the one hand 
the employers, and labour on the other hand, while it is true that in the proposi- 
tion we would have a public representative nevertheless the fact of the sub- 
stantial number of these industrial councils would have a distinct impact on 
the affairs of the nation. I think it would be a matter in the public interest 
to have at least some supervisory regulation to see to it that it did not become 
an abuse instead of a benefit to the nation. For instance, one can foresee-that 
even notwithstanding public representation it is quite conceivable that unions 
and employers might get together in a sort of cabal and generate the idea of 
a cartel for a particular industry. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuenu: Like A.B.C. in Ontario; do you remember A.B.C. in 
Ontario? 


The Wirnsss: Yes. Because of that I think it might be in the interests of 
the nation to have some form of social control to supervise the operations of 
these companies. I cannot see any degree of regimentation in that. I think it 
would protect the interests of the people. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. In the national labour code you are contemplating, would you include a 
clause to take care of these industrial councils?—A. I do not think you could 
do that in that document. What you would do in a national labour code would 
be to set forth the principles of the relationships between unions and employers, 
or employees and employers, a draft of regulations whereby employers are 
forbidden to do this and allowed to do that, and the same for unions. 

Q. But would you include a clause to take care of the industrial councils? 
—A. At the moment I doubt if it would be a wise thing to do. I think it would 
make the national labour code top heavy. I think it would have to be considered 
as a separate piece of machinery. 
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@. But you had in mind that sooner or later this particular thing should be 


included in the national labour code?—A. Not necessarily so because of the 


¥ 


intricate workings of the industrial council. I think to pack the industrial 
council in with the national labour code might make labour relationships so 
involved that the effect might be worse than the cause. I think industrial councils 
if considered by the government would have to be regarded as a separate and 
distince proposition. 

Q. Would you include some provisions with reference to union security in 
your national labour code, and how far would you go?—A. Yes, we have already 
asked for that in a proposed national labour code. We have drawn up a draft 
of a proposed labour code and submitted it to the government roughly about 
eighteen months ago. In that draft we ask for a provision for a union shop and 
check off. 

Q. You have a copy of that aan with you which you could leave with the 
committee?—A. Union shop and check off. 

Q. Are those the two main points on which it differs from P.C. 1003? 
—A. There are others which I frankly cannot recollect at the moment. For 
instance, there is one I do remember that at the moment a union is not officially 
recognized as such in labour relationships. What is recognized is a number of 
men called bargaining agents. These bargaining agents may change from time 
to time. They may leave the employ of the company; they may be fired. Any 
one of half a dozen things may happen to them. Outstanding to all these 
circumstances the fact remains at the moment that a union is not recognized as 
an official bargaining agent. 

Mr. MacInnis: Bargaining representative. 


The Wirnzss: Bargaining representative. There are a number of individuals - 
recognized instead of the union itself. We have asked the government in the 
proposed draft to make that change from bargaining representatives to recognizing 
the union as such. There are a considerable number of proposed changes which 


_ frankly I cannot remember at the moment. 


$ 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Have you a copy of that draft with you?—A. I think we can get you a 
copy. 

Q. You will leave one with us? Now, you would like this labour code to be 
uniform throughout the country, and it is a part of your first recommendation that 
the provinces should be called upon to accept such a code?—A. I think I said in 
my brief in co-operation with the provinces. 


Q. I will tell you right way that what I am worried about is this, where you 
20 on and say where co-operation will not be forthcoming that you ‘would like 
the national code to be applied by constitutional amendment?—A. We have 
suggested what I classify as a layman’s proposed constitutional amendment, that 
the national government might well draft a proposed national code, and that 
supplementary enabling legislation allowing the provinces to accept it or reject 
it could be passed. It would still leave the province that did not want to accept 
it a free agent to go along with its own legislation. 


Q. In other words, when you say in this first recommendation that where 
co-operation will not be forthcoming you would like to have the code implemented 
by constitutional amendment you mean what you have just said?—A. Right. 

@. Therefore the words there are not expressing your view exactly ?—-A. Well, 
we are assuming this. We have discussed this with people in the government 
before. They have told us that as laymen our opinions are not very sound, that 
enabling legislation just is not possible under present circumstances, and that we 
should have to secure a constitutional amendment in order to provide that 
enabling legislation. 
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Q. If in order to provide enabling legislation an amendment would have to be . 
secured you would ask that it be done?—A. Yes. 

Q. If I tell you, for instance, that one province would never consent to that 
sort of change you would still favour it? I may be wrong—aA. The word “never” 
is an extremely strong term. I am never prepared to go out on a limb to say 
“never” to any circumstance at all because I think we all change our minds, and 
I would say that even the province to which I believe you refer— 

Q. Quebec?—A. Quebec, that there are in that province just as many good 
~Canadians as in any other province in the dominion. 

Q. No doubt about that.—A. And if the national labour code could demon- 
strate that 1t was beneficial to these causes, while reserving the right for Quebec 
to reject it, I am inclined to believe that the people in the Quebec government 
are intelligent enough, just the same as any other provincial government, to 
analyse that proposed national code on its merits in the light of accruing benefits 
that would come to the working man of Quebec and the employer as well. 

Q. But you are not excluding the eventuality that should they reject it the 
Quebec government and the Quebec people would still remain intelligent?—A. I 
do not think I am excluding Quebec from having the right to reject it. I said 
that under the proposed enabling legislation Quebec, or for that matter any other 
province, through such a device would have the right to reject it. It would not 
be regimenting Quebec into a position to which they were opposed. 

Q. Your organization is advertised as being a very progressive one. You 
have a wage co-ordinating committee and a research council. You have all sorts 
of committees within the confines of your organization. We have heard about 
political action committees. Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, on the same point of order that I raised this 
morning— . 


The CuairmMAN: I ruled this morning that the committee should not refer 
to any political question, and I think that ruling should stand. 


Mr. Beaupoin: What is the point of order? 
The Cuarrman: I do not know if you were here this morning but a similar - 
question was asked by Mr. Case. Mr. Smith rose on a point of order on the 


ground that this discussion was not within the scope of our order of reference. 
I ruled that Mr. Smith was right. I am sorry to interrupt you. 


Mr. Beavupoin: That is quite all right. What I was driving at is not what 
some of the members might be worried about. It had reference to the hope 
which was expressed yesterday by Mr. Conroy that one day labour would sit 
together around one table, that the labour movement would become one. I 
merely wanted to ask Mr. Conroy if this political action committee was not a 
step in that direction unifying the two labour movements in this country. 


The Wirness: No, I do not think it has any connection in the slightest. 


The CHatrRMAN: Order, please. I think that question is so closely 
connected with the one asked by Mr. Case that I cannot permit it. I am sorry, 
Mr. Beaudoin. 


Mr. Bravuporn: It is a fact that there are committees of that sort. To 
my own knowledge there were members from the A.F. of L., members from the 
Trades and Labour Congress, and members from the Canadian Congress of 
Labour who belonged to these political action committees. I thought it was a 
starting point in trying to unify the labour movement in Canada. That is why 
I asked the question. If it is out of order I bow to your ruling. 
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By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. As to price control you do not believe that Mr. Gordon is right? That 
is quite clear from what you said.—A. Yes, that is our opinion. 

Q. You do not believe he is right?—A. We do not think he substantiated 
or justified his case. 

Q. If you were to find somebody else who could substantiate that case or 
tell us something better than Mr. Gordon has told us so far would you suggest 
anybody else in Canada?—A. Well, I might suggest yourself if you had the 
right tools to work with. 

Q. Pardon?—A. I might even suggest yourself if you had the right tools 
to work with because of the fact that Mr. Gordon’s attitude and his opinion 
are preconditioned by certain mechanics of operation, the outstanding one being 
that employers shall be the sole determining agents of their own profits in 
relation to wages and in relation to prices. Until that is removed then I say 
that Mr. Gordon, or for that matter anyone, is not in a correct position to 
analyse properly the relationship between wages, profits and prices, and to 
determine whether the relationship of wages to prices is inflationary or not. 

Q. You also said that you had no confidence in the labour relations board? 
—A. Correct; the war labour board. 

Q. I do not want to put into your mouth words that you did not say, but, 
this morning you said that you would follow the law in this country if it was 
made equal for everybody, or something like that. Am I correct; that if the 
government would follow it, you would follow it?—A. I do not want to 
resurrect spectres from the grave. I said if the government of Canada would 
respect and obey its own laws, then you could expect the trade unions to do so. 

Q. What is the ratio of population that you represent?—A. What I might 
give you would be a guess. I will probably be out 100,000, more or less. Our 
membership is between 300,000 and 350,000. Some of these are married men; 
some are single men and single women, too. I would say, making a rough 
guess, that we represent somewhere between 800,000 and 1,000,000 people. 

@. Would you tell me, Mr. Conroy, how long collective bargaining has been 
recognized in this country?—A. Collective bargaining has been recognized as a 
superficial principle for about 50 or 60 years. There was an early statute in 
Canada that gave some recognition to collective bargaining, but, in effect, 
collective bargaining has been a day to day process depending upon the evolu- 
tion and fighting between labour and capital for labour to get established. We 
have all kinds of unions in Canada. Let me emphasize the railroad unions, 
in particular, one of the oldest groups in the nation. Their unions have been 
doing business with the railroads for many, many years, roughly half a century, 
yet they have never been recognized as unions up until a couple of years ago 
when the National War Labour Code came into operation. They always did 
business through what we call employees’ committees. 

Q. They were recognized in that form?—A. Yes, but elsewhere not as 
trade unions. 

Q. That came into effect only in 1943?—A. Officially: they were only 
recognized as such when the wartime code came into effect. 

Q. Collective bargaining has been recognized in this country for many 
years?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, unions could exist and contract with their employers? 
—A. That is true in varying forms. I would say that up until 1940 there 
were anywhere between 8 and 9 per cent of the workmen recognized in 
organizations. 

Q. The Canadian Congress of Labour has been in existence for how long? 
—A. Roughly 54 years. 
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Q. In the last five years you have been organizing 300,000 workers?— 
A. Not quite. We had a sizable number to start off with. 


Q. When you say the dominion government in this country has been short- _ 


sighted and has not seen the growing movement of organized labour, were you 
suggesting that organizing workers was part of the government’s work?—A. We 
were not suggesting that the government of Canada should organize workers. 
We say that is the responsibility of labour itself. 

Q. In other words, as long as the government provides the tools to the 
labour movement, as long as there is recognition of collective bargaining there 
and the machinery set up, the balance of the work in order to get the people 
into the labour movements rests with the labour organizations?—A. Right. 

Q. And you cannot work any faster than that?—A. We will work as fast 
as our energy, resources and intelligence will permit us. 


By Mr. Laeff: 

Q. Will you tell the committee how many people there are in the labour 
movement?—A. I think the last Department of Labour figures gave roughly 
something over 700,000. 

Q. Would you care to estimate the total labour pool, the total available 
labour in Canada?—-A. You can estimate that on two bases. The total labour 


pool may be between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, but as to a potentiality as 


prospects for labour organizations, it probably would be about one-half of that 
figure; around about 2,000,000. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Is it within the jurisdiction of your organization to organize farmers at 
a certain date?—A. No, I must say that we have been asked to organize 
farmers, but I think we have wisely declined. 

Q. Would you mind if I told you, as a representative of a rural constituency, 
that if you get 5 or 10 cents increase, I would feel that the price of butter 
and other produce should rise?—A. I believe that just as the man in the vineyard, 
the farmer is entitled to a fair return for his work and his products. 

Q. There was a wage increase a few months ago in the steel industry, I 
gather, and every time you workers are given an increase in wages, would you 
think that the farmers would be right in asking for an increase in the price of 
their products?—A. May I put it this way? After all, I am answering a 
question and I think I should give you what is going on in my mind. Labour, 
rightly or wrongly, at the moment is asking for what it calls a fair and just 


wage rate. I would say that the farmer is entitled to receive an increase on ~ 


the same principle in so far as prices are concerned. I do not, of course, concede 
that because trade unions get 5 or 10 cents more that that would automatically 
affect the farmer. 

Q. To make it short, let us assume that the increase cf 15 cents across the 
board is granted workers all over Canada.—A. I am not an economist in any 
sense of the word. 

Q. You have given us a lot of economy?—A. I notice that a lot of you 
have not agreed with me. First of all, my knowledge of agriculture is elementary. 
I do say this, that in justice to the farmer, there is no bottomless pit into which 
either labour or the farmer can put their hands in and at any time extract 
just what they want. We said that in our brief. It gets back, I think, to the 
principle we have been trying to enunciate. There must be established a relation- 
ship, so far as we can effect it, between profits, wages and prices. It would 
be unsound if labour were to come out and ask for a wage increase of $1 an 
hour. It would not be listened to. Yet it might be just as unsound for the 
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farmer to come out and demand the equivalent of that in the price of butter, 
for instance. Your economy can only stand so much pressure. Labour is 
asking what it thinks can be afforded by the economy. 


Q. You do not think that this pressure had gone to the limit; you think 
you can get 15 cents increase, like you are asking now, and that the economy 
would still remain stabilized?—A. I think 15 cents, yes. 


Q. I like your remarks about the farmers and workers working hand in 
hand, but I do not know how your theory can be put in practice. I am going 
to tell you this, that I am very sympathetic to labour, but in my riding when 
the workers get 10 cents an hour increase in a certain industry, the farmers 
want to have an increase for their products, and if you obtain 15 cents an hour. 
increase this time I know that the feeling is going to be very strong and they 
will feel they are being treated unfairly if workers can get 15 cents and they 
cannot get it. If we tell them that Mr. Gordon is all wrong, we have no one to 
substitute for him to give them an explanation of what price control is?—A. I 
would say in so far as your constituents are concerned the farmers, if they are 
being treated unjustly, they have the right to be justly treated. That is all we 
are asking at the moment. I am not going to try to answer any hypothetical 
question that I cannot answer. 

@. You misunderstood me. I did not say that they were unjustly treated, 
but they would feel they were if workers were given an increase periodically 
and they were not given any. They consider that they have been justly HENS 


in the past. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. You mention in the labour code that you propose that you want a union 
shop. That would mean compulsory union membership by statute, would it 
not? Why is there any need for compulsory union membership? For what 
reason do men working in an industry where a union exists not join the union 
voluntarily ?—A. I know there are lots of intangible things for which there is 
no yardstick. There are many things in many minds. The workman’s mind 
is the same as anyone else’s, 'and what is in it there is no way of explaining it. 
A man who refuses to join a union and pay dues is pretty much the same as a 
man refusing to pay his taxes. He gets the benefit of all the community services 
and protection. In an industry wage increases apply to all whether they are 
union members or not. Those benefits apply to every employee regardless of 
whether or not he is in the union or out of it. We think that the man who is 
getting the benefit should also pay a share of the load to carry those benefits; 
and, despite the bogey attached to unions, as ‘a general proposition they are not 
very prosperous corporations, they take a lot of money to administer, their 
service has to go on twenty-four hours a day. Trying to raise this issue to what 
I think is necessary, to a high level. I would say the relationship between the 
employer and the union, if there is going to be any bargaining for all the 
employees, if you are going to get a contract, that the employees must be in 
a position to establish the best co-operation with the employer. Otherwise, if 
there is an extra agency outside the company, such as let us say ten or twenty 
per cent of the people who are not members of the union, the contract may and 
can be qualified to the extent of that ten or twenty per cent of non-union 
members are willing to set aside the provisions of the contract itself. In short, 
as a good business relationship, the employer, from our point of view, ought in 
the main and will try to apply efficiency in all sides of his undertaking; in 
buying, in selling, in distributing and all the rest of it; but he has as yet, as 
a general proposition, to conceive of the human factor in industry as one of 
the greatest potential cost elements in the industry if it is not handled properly. 
I would say that if the employees on the one hand and the employers on a 
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other are going to do business in a businesslike way then the union that speaks 
for the employee must, to ensure that businesslike relationship, be able to speak 
for all the men employed in the plant and affected by the company. 

Q. Well, Mr. Conroy; first of all, unions are not bogies to me, and you 
have made a very good argument from the union’s point of view that all workers 
should assume-the burden with benefit. I fully understand that. The question 
I asked you is different. You must have had considerable experience in organizing 
unions. You must know from your knowledge of the men who work in these 
_ various plants the reasons they give when an organizer approaches them and 
they do not come in, and I think it would be very helpful to the committee if 
you would give us the benefit of your knowledge on that particular aspect of 
it—A. Some of those reasons are very surprising. 

Q. No matter how surprising they are, I should hke to hear them.—A. Well, 
to start off with, some of them don’t hke unions anyway. Others start out 
by saying by way of justification that the union is robbing our individual 
rights. Then, say an organizer like I used to be comes along and he does not like 
the colour of my hair, he does not hke the way I part my hair, he does not like 
my Scotch accent, or something like that. There is another group of fellows 
who won’t join the union because their wives won’t let them. And that is not 
too far fetched either, that is a fact. Because their wives, particularly in small 
communities, before this disturbing influence of unions came into the com- 
munity, they say, we got along in a very polite, harmless, objective sort of 
fashion with the company’s straw bosses; when we go down the street we get 
an occasional smile from the foreman’s wife, we don’t want to break that 
very happy objective relationship. And when the old man comes home and 


says: “well, Maggie, I have joined the union”; Maggie begins to develop some 


horrorscopes instead of horoscopes as to what is going to happen to Maggie; 
and Maggie doesn’t look upon it in terms of dollars and cents, individual 
rights and things of that kind, her social life is ruined. She doesn’t want the 
union. ‘Others, of course particularly the old timers who have been with the 
company a considerable period have developed a sort of paternalistic relationship 
with the employer. The employer, of course, comes around the plant occasionally, 
particularly if it is a small plant, and he does not address the workmen as Jones, 
he addresses him as John, Jim and all the rest of it, and there is a certain 
degree of what you might call false loyalty developed there over. the past 
number of years—some of it is genuine loyalty and some superficial loyalty. 
Then, when it is suggested that this disturbing thing called the union is going 


to come in there as the contacting agency, the boss suddenly begins calling him. 


Jones, instead of John, that old familiarity is going to be set aside and he will 
be pushed into the background, and instead of a peaceful atmosphere there 
is going to be a disturbing one. Frankly, I could not enumerate all the reasons 
why men do not want to join the unions. Some don’t want to join out of sheer 
cussedness. 

Q. Isn’t that part of your duty, to break that down, Mr. Conroy, rather 
than to ask for statutory authority? I have in mind, I believe it was in Great 
Britain, you have virtually 100 per cent unionism and there never has been 
any compulsion. It has been a very voluntary movement. Could you explain 
why that does not apply here?—-A. I worked in a coal mine in Great Britain in 
my very early youth. I was in the coal mines when I was thirteen years old. 
While it is true there was no compulsion and most of them were union shops, 
the unions themselves did the exploiting; and in fact they tried out perhaps 
the same measure of what has been called compulsion as you have in Canada 
or the United States, or at least that is the way we appreciated it. For instance, 
it was not an uncommon thing to have happen at a pit head in the early 
morning; you would arrive there after having walked several miles, getting up 
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around four or five o’clock and getting to the pit head around six thirty or 
thereabouts usually on a very rainy morning. You would find that the miners 
~ had gathered around in the pit head and they were discussing things in a rather 
animated fashion. You got interested and very soon you found out that their 
discussion centred around John Brown who had not joined the union; and 
almost unanimously on all occasions the decision was a notification to the 
employer or to the mine foreman as the case may be, that if John Brown was 
not in the union by tomorrow morning this mine is not going to work. And 
now, there is your principle of volunteerism which is in effect in Great Britain. 
And there will be a lot of the so-called volunteer unionisfn become really 
voluntary if we were to establish a proper mechanism for the purpose, and we 
could benefit from these experiences in Great Britain. If we did that we might 
be able to accomplish by short cut in establishing the position of the unions as 
bargaining agents. 

Q. Have you figured out in your studies of the problem what percentage of 
John Browns in a particular plant before a compulsory union shop is granted 
men should be in the little knot at the pit head as compared to the number of 
by statute?—A. Well, that is a hard thing to answer. Of course, your parliament 
functions on a basis of 50-1 per cent; and I do not think you will get angry 
with me if I should tell you that there are numbers of members in the House 
who haven’t got that. I mean, that is not unusual. It is a general condition, 

Q. We can’t help that.—A. Well, now, sir why do we deviate away from 
parliamentary customs and practices? I mean, if that is good enough to elect 
our peers to the commons to bring laws into being to protect the people and 
to ensure their welfare, and to compel me to follow them even though I may 
not agree with them—lI am only using a figure of speech—why should they 
compel me to agree with your laws—what would be wrong with applying 
parliamentary practice to trade unions? I mean, if it is good enough for 
parliament it ought to be good enough for us. 

Q. You have used a different analogy. I want to take you back to your 
own analogy. A few men at the mouth of the coal pit and the John Browns 
were of equal number—that could quite easily be, could it not? Then the John 
Browns would not be in the unions the next morning but rather you would have 
some trouble at that plant?—A. I agree with you they back the proposition 
leaving out the polemics of the situation; as practical proposition, if the union 
wants to do a good job, if it wants to establish a permanent basis for its 
organization, the greatest possible number it secures in its organization the better 
for it, with or without a union shop. I would say that if a union were asking for 
a closed shop, if it wanted to convince the employer and the employees that it 
was doing a good job, it should try and secure an overwhelming majority before 
it asked for a union shop. 

Q. Have you figured out what that majority should be?—A. One guess 
would be as good as another. I was an organizer in the United Mine Workers 
in the west a good many years. Our union policy at that time was that we very 
rarely asked any company for a union shop—the union shop applied to all that 
industry—but in the case of a new mine where the new operator has to sign a 
first contract, the United Mine Workers Union usually signed up anywhere from 
75 to 80 or 85 per cent before they went in to do business with the employer on 
any question, regardless of what it was. 


Mr. Merritr: Thank you. 


r By Mr. Leff: 

Q. Mr. Conroy, I should lke to ‘ask you this; do you think the Rand 
formula pretty well acceptable to the unions at the moment?—A. The Rand 
formula is an instrument which might be successful in a given set of circum- 
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stances and might not be successful in others. I would say that in the Ford case_ 
so far as the history of that. development has come to my knowledge, it has been 
a distinct help to both the employer and the union; at least, the reports I have 
received since the Rand formula came into being indicate that the relationship 
between the Ford Motor Company and the Union has never been better than 
it is since the Rand formula went into effect. My personal opinion of the 
Rand formula on general principles, while I say it has done apparently a 
very good job at Windsor, is that in some respects I think that penalties applied 
against labour are not balanced in relation to the responsibilities of labour; but 
where it can be fitted into a given situation it is probably first class as a mech- 
anism for establishing good relations. Going on to the history of Windsor, it 
seems to have worked out all right there. 


By Mr. Smith: : 

Q. You apparently did not agree with one of our members, Mr. Gillis, who — 
distinctly told us that the only union security that labour wanted was the 
check-off and if they had that, then it would be up to the unions to sell them- 
selves to the men in the occupation concerned. You did not agree with that?— 
A. I come from district 18 where they have a philosophy of their own. In 
district 18 they believe in the union shop. They fought for a generation and 
they have had it for the last generation and we believe that the union shop is a 
good operation for both parties in the industry. 

. In western Canada it works perfectly —A. I think so. 


By Mr. Bentley: 


Q. I want to follow up. I believe Mr. Conroy said, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that the organization of labour was a responsibility of labour itself. Labour 
naturally would agree that the same applied to the farmers, in dealing with 
your organization and taking care of the interests and responsibilities of farm- 
ers themselves. I was wondering then, if, in your recommendation for tripartite 
councils, 1t would not have been, a good idea to have included representatives from 
farm organizations there, because we have, I expect, as large a percentage of 
farmers organized in western Canada anyway, as you indicated that labour 
has, among its members.—A. I have not the slightest objection to the public 
interest being protected on the councils: What form it would take, would, I 
suppose, be a matter of opinion. If farming representatives could make a con- 
tribution to the well-being of these councils, just as would a public representa- 
tive, I do not see any fundamental objection to it. After all, they are a distinct 
and a very large segment of our population. 

Q. I was just going to remark, Mr. Chairman, that the matter of costs in 
the things that a farmer buys, of course, decides what he requires for what he 
sells in order to keep on producing and living. Therefore, it is important. I 
believe, somewhere in this brief, Mr. Conroy stated that the difficulty with Mr. 
Gordon’s theory is that he works on the principle that reasonable profit 
comes first and wages get what is left. I think the farmers have to operate 
pretty much under the same complex as do the owners of a business from whom 
the farmers buy their stuff and to whom they have to sell in order to market — 
their stuff. Therefore, it seems to me to be extremely important to agriculture — 
that it have some voice in the settlement of these things that may affect the 
cost of production and living; and for that reason, I believe they should be -here 
as separate from what is mentioned as the general public. Like Mr. Conroy, 
I think that private industry in this country can pay good prices for agricultural 
produce and that fair and reasonable wages could be worked out by labour 
without seriously affecting the actual economy of living and the welfare of the 
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_ owner of any industry in this country. And because of that I think Mr. Conroy 
should be assured of the complete support of the organized farmer towards 
the proposal of his unions, if they were sure they were going to have some voice 
in what affect it was going to have on their welfare. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I want to make myself clear, lest I be misunderstood. I interjected 
to Mr. Conroy that the union shop in our coal mines has worked out perfectly, 
as it has, and the reason is because of the splendid leadership of labour, in 
which leadership he played a part at one time. As you said, it is the human 
relationship, the type of leadership, that made it go. Do you not agree with 
that?—-A. Aside from the cause of leadership, I cannot refuse to agree with you. 

The CuHairMAN: Is the committee through with Mr. Conroy? Yes. I 
understand there are some more briefs to be presented to the committee. Some 
members have expressed the opinion that these briefs should be printed as 
submitted, as we have done with the rebuttal briefs. I would like to be sure 
of that and if some members would like to express their opinion on this question, 
I would be very glad to hear them. 


Mr. BLaAcKmorE: Would it not depend on some measure on the program 
your steering committee has mapped out for us during the days that yet remain. 


The CHAtRMAN: I may tell you, Mr. Blackmore, that the steering committee 
has accepted the idea of hearing Mr. Conroy, and that is all. My understanding 
is that yesterday, I think, Mr. Conroy expressed the view that some of his 
colleagues have briefs ready; but on the other hand some members have 
expressed to me the opinion that those briefs should be put on the record instead 
of being read. That is a matter that has not been considered by your steering 


committee. 
Mr. Jounston: Are they long briefs? 
The CuarrmMan: I do not know. 


Mr. Crouu: There is this disadvantage; if we have a brief presented here, 
it does not give us an opportunity to examine the man or to question him on 
something that may arise in the mind of some of the members. Of course, I 
can see no objection, however, when a brief is handed in, should the man 
be made available for examination. If the brief be given to us the night before, 
we could read it and have the man present himself; we would thereby save a good 
deal of time. Otherwise, if you start with the briefs, there are a great number 
of them,—there are twenty to thirty people who want to be heard—and you know 
the time at our disposal. But I think they ought to be available. 

The CHarrMAN: At the call of the chair. 


Mr. Crotu: Suppose two or three people would be available here to-morrow. 
They could read two or three briefs. I do not think we would get over many 
more in one day. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think if we have a number of representa- 
tions from those who sent briefs, that they want to read them and to be heard, 
I think we must hear them. That, as I understand it, is what the committee is 
for. That is why it was set up. I do not see that we are going to—or can— 
come to any clear understanding if we are not going to hear the people who 
are affected in the matter of industrial relations. If Mr. Conroy wants to 
present briefs or table briefs for various organizations affiliated with the 
congress, and wishes to leave it at that, all well and good; but if those people, 
those organizations who prepared the briefs, want to be heard, either to read 
the briefs or to be questioned on them, I think we should hear them. -° 


Mr. Jounston: I want to agree with Mr. MacInnis because I think it is 
the proper form. 
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Mr. MclIvor: The American Federation of Labour is, I think, the oldest — 
union, in Canada; and I feel disappointed—I propose to put it that way— 
that they have not been heard. I do not want their briefs without their men. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean Mr. Bengough. 

Mr. MclIvor: I mean Mr. Bengough. Because, as Mr. Conroy has said, 
these other unions age! the younger element, I think we should hear the 
older heads. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think that Mr. MclIvor could be told that the leaders of 
labour and the congress officials were invited by yourself that they could be 
heard if they wanted to be heard. 

The CuarrMan: I have not received any request to be heard from Mr. 
Bengough or from any other heads of organizations of the kind; but I have 
received several requests to be heard from locals or individuals. ‘Our steering 
committee has decided, quite definitely decided, that the whole committee 
will deal only with the heads of organizations. Otherwise if we open the 
door to deal with individuals, we do-not know where we are going. If Mr. 
Bengough or any man in authority, such as a leader of a labour organization or 
of some kind of organization like that, desires to be heard, he just has to send 
his official request to the chairman. He has not yet done so and I do not think 
it is my duty to send out an invitation at large asking for the good will of 
those who desire to be heard. 

Mr. Crotu: How many applications have you for people who want to be 
heard? If we have one, two or three, we can hear them. Have you got more 
than that? 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Croitu: How many? 
The CuHatrMAN: I do not know. I made an inventory a few days ago and 


there were quite a few; but you remember, Mr. Croll, that we have decided that 
we will deal only with the heads of the organizations. For instance, to-day I 
received a brief from Vancouver but I do not know where it comes from, and. 
I do not know either if the man who is responsible for that brief will call or 
try to have an opportunity to be heard. So we are in this position, gentlemen, 
that we are through with Mr. Conroy and that there are some other witnesses 
having briefs to present. 


Mr. Case: Could I have Just a word in answer to the question: When the 
committee was set up, there was quite a lengthy outline given to us that the 
way we were going to function was to hear representatives of the public and 
representatives of farmers organization in order to get an over-all picture. 
.I can understand why farmers are interested in wages, because our farmers 
cannot hire men. I come from a constituency which is made up of two-thirds 
farmers and I know that no one wants to work on a farm. They are leaving 
the farms. Have you had any representations made to you By what could be 
called consumer or farmers organizations? 


The CHarrman: I have just received a telegram from a co-operative in 
Quebec stating that if an increase is given to steel “workers, they will ask for an 
increase in the price of butter. But it is a loéal organization and I put it before 
ae steering committee. We have not received any other communications of 
that sort. 


Mr. Jonnston: May I ask Mr. Conroy if he feels he has presented his case 
satisfactorily to himself? 


The Witness: I said that I had five documents to present to the committee 
in addition to my own brief which has now been disposed of. Mr. Case asked, 
one day, for some estimate of the relaxation of different price items. We went ; 
to some trouble to get a collation of those relaxations and we have copies here 
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for the committee and are willing to submit them to you. And in addition, 
there is a brief from the rubber workers, a brief from the automobile workers, 
and a brief from the electrical workers unions; and I suggest that you allow 
these individuals to read, at least, their briefs into the record sometime to-morrow. 


Mr. Smiru: I want to clear myself. When Mr. Conroy began, he said he 
had his own brief and several other briefs he would present. He then added, 
that if we wished to discuss these matters with the heads of those other organi- 
zations who were here, then we could do so. J take Mr. Conroy exactly at 
what he said; so I favour what Mr. Croll said, that these briefs be presented 
to us; let. us peruse them and let us call these people if we wish to ask them 
questions. Now, with respect to other persons, we have heard much about the 
American Federation of Labor. But the American Federation of Labor is not 
here and they do not need a golden engraved invitation; they know what is 
going on and if they want to present something to this committee, let them come 
and do it. They know that the door is wide open. Coming back to Mr. Conroy 
and his organization, he wrote to us requesting to be heard and the committee 
granted that request. That is the procedure which we have adopted because it 
is obvious that if we are going to go into all these various minor things, we 
should remember that our job is to get the over-all picture and endeavour to 
prevent or cure industrial unrest. I think we have had Pat Conroy in the box 
now for two days, two full days. To suggest that he start and read three more 
briefs—and this was his own suggestion—I think is too much to ask of anyone. 
I think if we give him our assurance, as I give him mine that I will read 
these briefs carefully—and all he did was to read his own brief—then I think, 
_ everybody must be satisfied. Therefore I am going to move that this committee 

proceed as it began to hear evidence from parent organizations if they care to 
present themselves, that these three briefs be filed and made a part of the 
record, and that this committee undertake they will be read, and that if Mr. 
Conroy will give us the names of these persons they can be called here in order 
that they may be questioned. I put that in the form of a motion. We will treat 
at as we did Mr. Hilton’s brief which was filed and which we undertook to 
read. 

Mr. Giuuts: We did not do that at all. 

Mr. Smiru: We did not undertake but I read it. 

Mr. Gituts: Mr. Hilton came before this committee as Dosco and Algoma 
did. They presented their own case and were cross-examined. Their briefs in 
rebuttal were filed and handed out to the members of the committee. I am 
thinking of the terms of reference of this committee. It was set up to deal 
with the present industrial disputes. We have heard steel all the way- through. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

_. Mr. Gtuuis: We have heard Mr. Conroy speaking as the executive head of 
the organization that co-ordinates some 250,000 Canadian workers. He has given 
us the general picture as to why we have labour unrest in Canada. I still think 
we have a responsibility; according to our terms of reference, to hear before this 
committee the representatives of some 36,000 workers who were on strike before 
steel, and give them an opportunity to present their case and be cross-examined 
before this committee. If that is not done I think we are chopping our work 
off in the middle. 

Mr. Smiru: I am not suggesting anything of the kind. 

Mr. Gruuis: Rubber is on strike; the electrical workers are on strike; textile 
workers are on strike; chemical organizations are on strike. They have been on 
strike for some considerable time. According to our terms of reference we are 
duty bound to take evidence and see if we cannot resolve these disputes. 
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In addition to that I think this committee has another job, according to 
the terms of reference. Out of these discussions and the examination of the 
reasons for these disputes it is intended that we should bring a report back 
to the House that would recommend some formula apart from the present 
legislation that would preclude a repetition of the disturbances that we have 
at this time. If that is so I think you had better get down to business and 
hear the rest of these people, allowing them to place their briefs before this 
committee but the assumption that we are going to read it and do something 
about it, in my opinion, is not a correct one. Half of the members of the com- 
mittee will not get a chance to read them. I am opposing Mr. Smith’s motion. 
I suggest that the representatives of those organizations concerned in the disputes 
presently on our doorstep be called in and their problem examined as we did 
with steel, and an opportunity be given to this committee to cross-examine. 

Hon.. Mr. Mircuenty: Are you not in this position? There are four. or 
five briefs according to my understanding. ‘They are delivered here, and then 
‘the people on the other side of the picture will want to give evidence. I wonder 
if you realize what you are letting yourself in for. 


Mr. Giuuis: Let them come. 


Hon. Mr. MircHeuui: After all is said and done the basic principles are 
the same in the steel strike as in the other strikes. The broad question has been 
covered by Mr. Conroy as the chairman of this wage committee. It does seem 
to me that Mr. Smith is on the right track. I believe there is this danger with 
these briefs. Suppose the rubber employers want to be heard and the electrical 
employers and these other employers you speak of. This is my own view, but 
I think there has been so much repetition in the last week that the general 
understanding of the question is comparatively clear to me, anyway. 


Mr. Gis: It was to me before this committee was set up. 


Hon. Mr. Mitcuenu: I would expect that from you ‘because you can always 
back a horse after the race is run. 


Mr. Gipson: But they do not pay off. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueui: They do not always pay off. I believe Mr. Smith is 
on the right track, and as far as I am concerned I would second his motion. 


Mr. JoHnstTon: I want to say a word on that. I have been on a good 
many committees since I first came to this House some eleven years ago. I 
think I can say from my own experience that a brief which is submitted and 
merely put on the record gets very little consideration. I am firmly of the 
opinion that if we are going to accept a brief then we should have the man 
responsible present the brief. I do not mean to say every individual in the 
country, but the heads of these different unions should be able to do that. 
When the man has presented his brief then he should be questioned on it. 

I do not see how you can expect to take five or six of these briefs and 
throw them on to the members of this committee and say, “Now, you read this 
to-night and be prepared to ask questions on this subject to-morrow. They will 
be here.” It just would not happen. With the great amount of business that 
is carried on in this committee and in the House at large you would not be able 
to give it all that time in the short space that you would have. You would have 
to have these men who are presenting these briefs sit here for days probably 
before they would ever be called. I think the most logical way is to have 
these briefs presented and read into the record and at that time ask questions 
on them. If there is repetition, as the minister indicates in these briefs—and I 
imagine there will be—surely the members here have enough discretion not to 
ask questions on that part which is being repeated. Of course, I cannot say they 
will always do that. 
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Hon. Mr. Mircuexu: History will be written if that happens. 


Mr. JouHnston: I agree 100 per cent because I thought in the discussions 
to-day there had been a tremendous amount of repetition, and I cannot say that 
‘there has been a corresponding amount of good come from it. I do definitely 
say that if we are going to accept a brief then I believe it should be read 
and the man questioned on it immediately. Then you can dispose of him and 
bring on your next brief and let that individual be examined, and so on. That 
is my view. I am opposed te Mr. Smith’s motion. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Hows: May I throw a little new light on the matter in this 
way that it says here that Bracken thinks the House will close on August 24th. 


Mr. Jounston: Who is he? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: As the leader of the official opposition I think he is 
the only man who knows about that. I would point out that this committee 
has no power at all within itself except to report to the House of Commons. 
That is its power and duty to make that report, and it is the privilege of the 
House of Commons to discuss the report. If anyone thinks they can write a 
constructive report in less than a week I would be surprised, and I doubt if 
the House of Commons will be prepared to debate anything in the last week 
of the session. It has not been my experience. ‘Therefore it seems to me that 
the committee could best carry out its duty by making a report at this time 
and giving the House of Commons a chance. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I know this 
has been a very tedious process, but regardless of the opinions involved on either 
side, on the part of myself or the committee, I should like to remind you that 
“when I stated I had three briefs in addition to my own they represent three 
industries which have been on strike going on for two or three months. The 
heads of those unions have been sitting patiently and faithfully in these 
proceedings for the last three weeks. I think it would be only fair that starting 
to-morrow morning you call these gentlemen in their turn and allow them at least 
to read their briefs. If you decide not to question them that is your privilege. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q@. How long are they?—A. They are not as long as mine. 
Mr. Crouu: The questioning takes the time. 


Mr. JoHnston: The members can judge themselves accordingly with regard 
to their questions. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuentit: Why do you not do this? Here is a suggestion. It 
may not be worth anything, but why not get the briefs now and do not sit 
to-morrow morning? You could read them between now and one or two o’clock 
to-morrow, and if in the judgment of the steering committee any of these 
witnesses should be called then we can call them to-morrow afternoon. 


Mr. Crotu: No. I think you have got something but you do not go quite 
far enough. I think it is a good idea, but the witnesses will be here ready 
to-morrow afternoon. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: If we require them. 

Mr. Croiu: We will require them. Somebody will require at least one of 
them. That will give us an opportunity. If they are all here to-morrow after- 
noon we may be able to finish even if we have to sit later. We will have to 

finish them and fall in with what Mr. Howe has to say because we have a lot 
of work to do. 


Mr. Suir: I. will undertake myself to call one of these men to-morrow 
if somebody else will call the others. 
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Mr. Crotu: I will call one. | | 

Mr. Smiru: We filed Hilton’s brief and one from MacMillan on the basis 
they should be here for questioning. : 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we are taking a decision and then trying to justify 
it. The funniest thing about it was to hear Mr. Howe quoting Mr. Bracken 
as a reason for doing the right thing. Let me deal first with the point 
mentioned by Mr. Smith that Mr. Hilton, Mr. MacMillan and Mr. Anson filed 
briefs with us on the basis they would be questioned on them. Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. MacMillan and Mr. Anson appeared before this committee and the briefs 
that they left with us the other day were in rebuttal to what Mr. Millard had 
said, but remember this, that if they had asked specifically to read those briefs 
into the record we would have listened to them. We would have heard them, 
but we suggested to them— 


Mr. SmitH: No, Hilton asked and we refused. 


Mr. MacInnis: We suggested to them they leave the briefs with us and 
they did so. Let us go back to the terms of reference of this committee. 

That the said committee be directed and empowered. to investigate 
immediately all issues connected with and appertaining to the present 
industrial unrest in Canada, with power to call and examine witnesses 
under oath, and with power to call for persons, papers, 

and so on, and then to make a report to the House. Mr. Smith said in 
proposing his motion that we should follow along the line that we decided on at 
the beginning of hearing only parent organizations. That is just exactly what 
we did not do because the steel workers are not a parent organization for any 
organization except the steel workers. We decided to deal with the steel workers 
first, but they are no more a parent organization than the rubber workers, the 
electrical workers, or any other of those who have filed briefs. 

I would suggest that no matter what our hurry is to get home—and I am 
as anxious to get home as anyone—do not let us get away from this and say 
to people who have sat around here for two weeks that we are not going to 
hear them because we want to get away from Ottawa as quickly as we can. 
Let us hear them to-morrow. Let them read their briefs and let us question 
them if we have any questioning to do. If we have to sit one week longer in 
order to clean this up surely the purpose is great enough and emergent enough 
that we should do that. 

Mr. Bravporn: I do not think we should accept the view of Mr. MacInnis 
when he suggests that we do not want to give this matter the time that it 
requires. In Mr. Millard’s evidence, Mr. Hilton’s and the other representatives 
of the companies we have had the main briefs read and then the rebuttals were 
printed in the record. In the ease of Mr. Millard we even listened to a supple- 
mentary brief. He read it. In this case we have had the main brief from Mr. 
Conroy. The others may vary, but I think we have had the fundamental brief 
by the head of the organization, and I go along with Mr. Smith in his motion. 
In the next instance if to-morrow when we meet in the afternoon we find we 


have not had enough time to read the briefs ourselves and we are not prepared — 


to cross-examine these witnesses then we can always change our minds and ask 
these men to start reading their briefs. 

Mr. Jounston: And you have already lost half a day. . 

Mr. Baxer: Mr. Chairman, I support Mr. Smith’s motion because, after 
all, there are the farmers and the fishermen and perhaps the forgotten man 
from whom we should hear. If we are to do any work at all we will, of necessity, 
have to save some time in which to do it. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Jackson just handed a note asking that he have the 
opportunity to present his brief himself. 
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The Wirness: May I answer a question that was asked, Mr. Chairman? 
Someone got up and wanted to emphasize that this strike was of an emergency 
nature and I will say that in addition to the steel industry there are 35,000 
other workers on strike. It is extremely important that these men be heard. 
There may be something in all of the briefs that we have dealt with but the 
members could skip over that. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Smith’s motion is that the briefs referred to by Mr. 
Conroy be filed and made a part of the record, and that the persons preparing 
them be called for an oral examination if any members of the committee so 
desire. That has been seconded by Mr. Mitchell. : 

Mr. Buackmore: Does that motion cover all four of the briefs? Mr. Conroy 
mentioned three briefs of other people and another brief of his. 

The Witness: My other brief is only a recital of facts requested by Mr. 
Case, who, several days ago, asked for information as to price levels. We 
collected some figures on that. We have copies for all members of the committee 
if you want them distributed. 

Mr. Buackmorn: Those should be heard. 

Mr. CuHatrman: Those in favour of the motion raise their hands; those 
against the motion. 

Carried. 

I would suggest, Mr. Conroy, that you should distribute the briefs now so 
the members will have the qpportunity to read them overnight. 

Mr. Lisrr: May I put on the record the submissions of the following 
organizations :— 

The Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, District 5, 
the witness for whom will be C. 8. Jackson. 

Mr. Case: Will the witness be called and asked to identify his brief? 

Mr. Crouu: He is here. 

Mr. Lizrr: There is a memorandum submitted by the United Automobile 
Workers, C.I.0. and the witness will be George Burt. There is a submission 
on behalf of the United Rubber Workers of America, and the witness will be 
Joseph MacKenzie. 

—The committee adjourned at 5.35 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Friday, 
August 9, 1946, at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
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APPENDIX A 


SUPPLEMENTARY SUBMISSION OF ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


On July 28, 1946, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, herein called 
“Algoma”, filed a submission with the Committee setting forth its case in the 
present dispute relating to wage rates and hours of work. Mr. Maillard, who 
had already filed a preliminary statement on July 18, 1946, prepared a more 
detailed brief dated July 23, 1946, and the Committee asked Algoma if it 
wished to answer Mr. Millard’s brief. Many of the points raised in Mr. Millard’s 
brief had been anticipated in Algoma’s submission of July 23 and this supple- 
mentary submission is therefore confined to a few matters which remain to be 
cleared up. 

Under Article IV of Mr. Millard’s brief, which Article is headed “Wages”, 
it is stated at page 14 that Algoma ‘‘was able to extend its operations by an 
amount of approximately $21,000,000 by special arrangement with the Dominion 
Government.” This statement is incorrect. The Government provided no 
money for the increased operations involved in the use of the extended plant. 
Algoma must provide out of its own funds the working capital necessary to 
purchase the vastly increased quantities of raw materials required in the produc- 
tion of the extended plant. It was not the operations of Algoma but the plant 
and equipment erected at Algoma that were extended. For special war purposes 
very considerable plant. extensions were made and the great part of these exten- 
sions are still owned by the Government and leased to Algoma, for which Algoma 
pays to the Government annual rental of an amount to provide interest and 
amortization on the investment. 

Mr. Millard states in Appendix “D” to his brief that the $21,000,000 
allocated by the Government was spent on building a new battery of coke ovens, 
a blast furnace, a 44-inch blooming mill, a 25-inch billet mill, and the installation 
of additional crane facilities. The blooming mill, billet mill, large boiler house 
and crane facilities were not built out of money allocated by the Government 
but were built by Algoma and paid for by it. 

In the same Article IV of Mr. Millard’s brief at page 14 it is stated that 
the net working capital increased from approximately $5,000,000 in 1939 to 
$9,000,000 in 1945. This is quite true but, as indicated in Appendix “DO? Bap 
Mr. Millard’s brief, the sales of approximately $10,000,000 in 1939 increased to — 
$30,000,000 in 1945.” Actually our sales had increased by 1945 to a very 
considerly higher amount than $30,000,000. This increase in sales is a complete 
answer to any point which the Union seeks to make in connection with the 
increase in working capital. It is obvious that with such an increase in sales a 
very, considerably higher working capital was required in 1945 than in 1939, 
and in the opinion of the officers of Algoma the working capital is still insufficient 
for the Company’s purposes. It must always be remembered that our working 
capital was built up over many years at the expense of the shareholders, who 
took shares in exchange for something over $20,000,000 of bonds. Just under 
$15,000,000 of these bonds got in exchange common stock only which has not 
yet paid any dividend. The remaining bonds got preferred stock only at fifty 
cents on the dollar. The preferred stock has paid a dividend since 1940, 
Between 1931 and 1940 the bondholders now represented by this preferred stock 
got no return whatever. 

A further point is made by Mr. Millard in Article IV of the Union brief 
as a ground for granting wage increases. The statement is that “depreciation 
reserve is now 103 millions compared with two millions in 1939”. This increased 


See 
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depreciation reserve (being the amount allowed by the income tax department) 
is no more than adequate for depreciation purposes and it is obvious that it 
could not be apphed toward granting increased wages, as this would be a 
withdrawal of the funds from the purpose for which they are required. - 


At page 15 of Mr. Millard’s brief the statement is made that as a result 
of the price increase granted,on April 1, 1946 “Algoma is likely to benefit to 
the extent of $3,600,000,” This sum is only an increase in dollar volume of 
sales. It may or may not result in increased earnings over the previous year. 
The Iron Age of 1st ‘August, page 43, reports raw material price increases over 
a wide variety of materials as having been 13 per cent between the end of the 
American steel strike and the re-establishment of O.P.A. last week. The price 
increases granted us in April this year were to meet a growing serious situation 
when many of our products were costing us more than our selling price. The 
eight cent wage increase offered our employees would cost us about a million 
dollars, and with rising material costs and the limited production of steel 
permitted us, and our consequent inability to take foreign orders in rails and 


‘sheet piling ‘(two of our special products) we may very well find SSI: 


operating at a loss. 

At page 15 of Article TV Mr. Millard’s brief deals with the Seating for 
the years 1939 to 1945 inclusive. The figures furnished by Mr. Millard were 
shown to be based on an application of calendar year payroll and fiscal year 
tonnage. When the proper adjustment is made of fiscal year to calendar year 
figures the result is very different and it indicates that the per ton production 
cost in 1989 was $13.06 per ingot ton and in 1945 was $15.65 per ingot ton. 
The actual figures are as follows:— 


Calendar Years 


Payroll Gross Ton Ingots 


OBO ues dec oo (ciate: SORA EEN hele aloltare tare) splat ofeteae: 3, Sia ac iateiiatae $3,704,186 283,635 
LO a gc: 3 oi «micas eee ehh arathetett« het er ees lehecs Gra «|e esivere st caus d 6,056,583 444,083 
SLRS LS eas alee bs a gts at paeeaeke ee MPD Re He (Gen ia anak) Wi shiner wow as a ec atlaleiigrsd 7,006,368 519,364 
Te eine toes site As 5 cl SRR Dem aeD SE erat eh @haent aera RI Neale async a asst wl pia Ks 8,513,702 626,119 
VES isk, 5 chee ls (hg ates Me eter One Pte saaOd ai Sak shee Scotia eve wares 8,934,305 597,738 
OE ER ary eae eared je ane SRN TEE SPRL TA cette ey LUO UY sig Satara) Mey a = 9,305,296 663,199 
DAS Patel peat ete ee Se A CEM nis nahn Shalala o crs ee Wy Ee ane 8,838,557 564,258 


As a result of the above figures the increase in payroll from 1989 to 1945 
was 138 per cent, while the increase in productivity over the same period 
was 99 per cent. 

On page 16 of Article IV of Mr. Millard’s brief it is stated that “for the 
whole of the steel industry the reduction in the number of hours worked weekly 
was 3:2 between December, 1944 and March, 1946.” At Algoma there was an 
actual increase of 1°35 hours per week, being the average hours worked for the 
first five months of 1946 over the average hours worked for the year 1944. 
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APPENDIX B 
Presented by Mr. Pat Conroy 


PRICE INCREASES TELL STORY OF STEADY BOOST IN 
COST-OF-LIVING 


Just how far has Wartime Prices and Trade Board gone in allowing price 
increases and in suspending goods from the ceiling? 

As far as prices are concerned, how far are we into the transition period? 
What are the chances of inflation? 

How much more will the cost-of-living go up during the rest of 1946? 

These are questions Canadians are asking every day and for which answers 
can be given. So far, there has been little information of a comprehensive 
nature to deal fully with this subject—one of vital interest to the individual 
family, to industry and to labour. 

But an analysis of all price increases granted by WPTB, whether affecting 
consumers of pegged at the wholesale or manufacturing level, together with a 
study of cost-of-living index indicate clearly what has been going on since 
V-E Day and especially since the beginning of 1946. 

These salient facts emerge: — 

1. The Prices Board has granted a great variety of price increases due to 
subsidy removal or to cost pressures within the industry concerned. 

2. The cost-of-living index is an accurate but sometimes slow indicator of 
price tendencies. That is to say, price increases granted in the spring 
may not, for various reasons, show up in the index until the fall or 
winter. 

3. On this basis, the cost-of-living index which in April took its first sharp 
turn upwards of # of a point, will eventually show an increase of 3 
points on the basis of the increases already granted and will probably 
end the year showing a total gain of 4 to 5 points, including further 
suspensions from the ceiling and further increases yet to be allowed by 
the Prices Board. 

4. With certain exceptions, there has been little advance in prices sus- 
pended from the ceiling. In exceptional cases there have been sharp 
boosts in price. 

5. The price decontrol process has been somewhat more rapid than was 
anticipated due to insistent demands from business and industry, but 
in a measure any resulting inflation from strikes, production holdups, 
and world conditions. 

6. Some part of the increase in prices in Canada has been forced on us 
by the upward swing of prices in the U.S. where the OPA has been 
fighting for its life for months. 

7. Wage increases have dragged considerably behind increases in the cost 


of goods. 

8. As of June Ist, Canada was three-quarters of the way through price 
control. 

9. On the basis of present evidence, we are not likely to have a serious 
inflation. 


10. The Prices Board apparently intends by all means to hang on to ceilings 
on essentialities, such as rent, food, clothing and miscellaneous key 
items. Price control on most of these will continue for a year at least. 
The Prices Board policy has been one of fighting holding battles as 
issues come up and giving ground gradually when the pressure becomes 
too great. 
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~ 11. The cost-of-living varies considerably city to city. In Toronto, as an 
example, the total cost-of-living in March, 1946, was 118-3 and in 
Canada 119-1. The food cost-of-living in Toronto 180-1 and in Canada 
134. However, fuel and light in Toronto stayed at 113-5 as against 
108-3 in Canada generally. 

12. Many items not in the cost-of-living index, which are not considered 
to enter into the essential pattern of domestic necessities, have boosted 
family cost-of-living considerably above the index figures. This would 
apply particularly to goods coming back on the market at prices 
higher than the 1941 average. 

The following calendar shows clearly the gradual decontrol process that 
has been going on from V-E Day to June, 1946. This day-to-day summary 
represents price increases and ceiling suspensions allowed by the Prices Board 
and it gives a clear idea of the number and variety of such increases and 
suspensions: 


Day To Day CALENDAR OF PRIcE INCREASES AND SUSPENSIONS FROM THE PRICE 
CEILING ALLOWED BY W.P.T.B. Since V-E Day 
May 8, 1945 to June 1, 1946 


June 1, 1945. 


Minor adjustments in 1945 honey prices were allowed in order to improve 
distribution. Retailer and consumer prices remain the same, the change being 
at the wholesale level. 


July 14. 


A 10 per cent subsidy on retail sales of softwood lumber to certain classes of 
purchasers was removed. Consumer prices are not expected to show any marked 
change as lumber dealers were given some relief in May elimination of sales 


tax on certain building materials. 


July 21. 


Transportation costs allowed on small shipments of bananas from distribu- 
tion areas to similar centres to bring about greater supply in these areas. Retail 
ceilings in these areas became slightly higher. 


An increase granted in the wholesale price of soft drinks of 10 cents per 
case. No increase authorized in the price to the consumer. Increase granted 
because industry was being seriously affected by reduced sugar ration and 
unless some adjustment was authorized many small bottlers would find it 
impossible to continue in business. 


August 15. 


Maximum prices on bituminous coal produced in the Maritimes advanced 
33 cents per ton, the 33 cents to be set aside on every ton of coal and divided 
amongst mine workers in such proportion to each worker as may be decided 
upon between employees and employers. 


August 17. 


Cheese processors allowed to make an addition to the maximum price of 
cheese if the cheese is made in units of 45 pounds or less. Increases ranged from 
one-eighth cent per pound to one-half cent per pound. ‘The revision brought 
cheese prices into line for all unit sizes. 
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August 17. 
Ceiling price of canned pineapple pulp by importers to wholesale distributors, 
manufacturers and purveyors of meals allowed to increase on basis of mark-up 


calculated on current laid down cost rather than basic period cost. This item’ 


not intended to reach public directly. 


August 25. 
Donald Gordon warned that 
So long as necessities are in short supply and so long as many 
thousands of people are greatly lacking in articles that have been off 
the market for the last few years, the removal of price control could not 
fail to touch off a sharp inflationary rise in prices. 
At the same time Hon. J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance, said: 
Speaking for the Government, there is no weakening in our determina- 
tion to use all means at our command to protect the Canadian people 
from the disasters of postwar inflation. 


September 1. 

Subsidies no longer paid on certain grocery items. These had been given 
previously to manufacturers who had been held to maximum prices as of June, 
1941, rather than the basic period maximums. 


September 15. 

Two per cent discount on footwear leather was removed and new tanners’, 
jobbers’, and leather leaders’ maximum prices on footwear leather sold to a foot- 
wear manufacturer, whether jobber or dealer, established. 


October 11. 

One cent per pound increase in the wholesale maximum prices for pork and 
other fresh sausage, bologna, weiners and frankfurters granted. Retailers 
permitted to reflect in their prices any increases in cost due to the increase in 
wholesale maximum prices. 


October 12 
In his speech in Toronto, Donald Gordon said:— 
When it comes to removal of price ceilings we shall have to experi- 
ment. Our present thinking is that we should start by tentatively re- 


7 


moving ceilings on groups of comparatively unimportant articles when it 


appears likely that supplies are adequate and competition sufficient to 
prevent marked price advances. We intend to start with less significant 
groups, perhaps it will be feasible to begin soon after the turn of the 
year, because we cannot be sure of the consequences. Moreover, we shall 
keep a very close watching brief and if we prove to be mistaken and 
prices rise sharply, we shall be prepared to reimpose the appropriate ceil- 
ings. And I may add that we have a further reason’ for experimenting in 


decontrol in some fields, the reason being that the administrative effort 


in controlling the prices of some pretty insignificant items is very sub- 
stantial. 


November 22 
Price ceilings for oranges stabilized in line with United States prices. U.S. 
ceilings had been lifted and Canada ceilings were pegged at November 15 USS. 
prices. Board said it expected good supply of smaller size oranges, some of which 
would sell at slightly higher prices. On January 18, 1946, under the reinstate- 
pe of OPA ceiling prices, Canadian prices experienced a slight seasonal price 
rop 
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December 3 

Increases amount to 34 cents per pound allowed on imported new crop of 
California prunes and raisins. Higher price due to substantial increases in Cali- 
fornia prices since 1941. 


December 15 
Increase of one-sixteenth cent per pound announced in the price of various 
kinds of coloured cheddar cheese to cover the slight increases in production costs. 


December 27 

Cost of living during 1945 rose about 1 per cent during the 12-month period. 
Close to 150 supply controls were revoked during 1945. Out of the 300 or so 
which existed at the peak of the war effort only about 30 remain. 


January 5, 1946 

Because generally higher prices on poultry used for canning prevailed since 
meat rationing was reimposed, a price increase between 9 cents and 11 cents per 
pound for items such as canned chicken was allowed for products making up the 
bulk of canned poultry sales. 


January 5 

To offset the additional cost of broom corn through the removal of the im- 
port subsidy an increase in the consumer price of brooms was granted. The 
price of small brooms would increase about 28 cents and the larger types 42 cents. 


January 9 
Price of imported lemon juice revised, bringing the price to 14 cents and 15 
cents for a tin of fluid ounces. 


January 9 

In order to implement the movement of lima and kidney beans into Canada 
from the United States, price ceilings were revised upwards. 

An increase was granted to kitchen chair manufacturers and manufacturers 
of similar chairs to improve the drastic situation in that industry. 


January 18 
Retail ceiling prices on six different makes of cars announced, setting prices 
which on the lower priced cars were $15 to $25 per car above the 1941 level. 


January 21 

_WPTB issued a statement on subsidy policy, announcing definite terms on 
which subsidy would be granted, and that for all other goods it would not be 
allowed. 


January 21 

Prices Board announced that goods from a given list of United Nations 
countries would be allowed to enter Canada on a cost plus minimum markup 
basis. This meant that various imported specialty goods would appear on the 
Canadian market at high or fairly high prices. 


January 31 ® 

Donald Gordon’s October 12 statement bears fruit with a Prices Board 
announcement of the first list of suspensions of certain goods and services from 
the price ceiling. This point marks the beginning of the first period in which 
the cost of living would rise 4 to 5 points. Many of the goods were luxury 
goods or unimportant items. 300 items were included on the list. Prices Board 
was prepared to put ceilings back in effect if it was found prices were going up. 
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February 6 
An increase of 2 cents per gallon in the maximum prices of gasoline and 
certain other petroleum products sold in the prairie provinces was announced. 


February 11 

Ceiling prices of 1946 honey crop permitted to rise due to dropping of sub- 
sidy of 50 cents per pound paid on imported packaged bees during 1944 and 
1945. 


March 1 | 

Subsidy payments to manufacturers on sales of jams and jellies discontinued. 
Selling prices adjusted accordingly amounting to a 4 cents on the standard 24- 
fluid ounce jars. 


March 1 . 

Cotton and wool subsidies removed or reduced. Cotton subsidies cut about 
one-third and subsidies on wool and worsted products eliminated or, in a number 
of cases, substantially reduced. The full effect of this would not be felt until later 
in the year. The basic price of all raw cotton was raised 4 cents per pound and 
cotton mills authorized to increase the ceiling price on all their products accord- 
ingly. WPTB says men’s clothing, women’s goods, etc., will not go up in price 
until fall of 1946, but that women’s cotton and wool dresses will increase during 
late spring and summer months. 


March 5 


As a result of the removal or reduction of subsidy on textiles and leathers 
a new markup order adjusting maximum prices at the retail and wholesale levels 
was published. 3385 items are covered in the order. Changes in consumer prices 
would be relatively minor, Board says. 


March 6 


The per ton subsidy paid by the Agricultural Food Board during 1945 on ~ 
tomatoes, peas, corn, green and waxed beans for processing will not be paid on 
the 1946 crop, a joint Dominion Department of Agriculture and WPTB state- 
ment said. An increase in canners’ maximum price ceilings’ will be announced 
later. 


March 16 


A further list of suspensions of goods and services’ from the price ceilings 
was announced, the list ranging through musical instruments, photographic 
supphes, woodenware, food items and many others. . 


March 30 


To offset increased material costs a price increase was authorized of from 
16 per cent to 25 per cent on certain types of bedding and furniture. This meant 
mattresses would go up 16 per cent to 25 per cent, pillows and comforters 25 
per cent and studio couches 20 per cent. ) 


March 29 


In order to maintain relationship. between domestic and export prices on 
pork, domestic wholesale price ceilings on pork carcasses and sides were increased 
23 cents per pound, which would result in 1 cent to 4 cents per pound increase — 
on retail cuts of pork. 
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March 30 


After an examination of operation results in the pulp and paper industry, 
an upward adjustment in price ceilings averaging about 7 per cent at the pro- 
ducer level was allowed. The price adjustments would mean an increase ranging 


from 5 per cent to 10 per cent in manufacturers’ prices for finished paper and 


paperboard, while converters would receive 5 per cent to 8 per cent more. Con- 
sumer level changes should be small, the Board said. 
March 30 - 


- Upward price adjustments for primary Canadian steel mills, approximating 
$5 per net ton of ingot produced, were announced. Increase due to return to 
peacetime production after enormous wartime output and to “unavoidable in- 
creases in costs”. 


March 30 


The subsidy on imported Barbados molasses was reduced by two-thirds. 
Consumers will pay 4 cents per quart more. 


March 25 


Packers’ prices for imported vegetable oil increased, but retail price was not 
affected. 


; March 30 


Creamery butter prices increased as an incentive to greater production by 
4 cents per pound. 


April 2 
To compensate manufacturers for the increased cost of fabrics as a result 


_of the reduction of the cotton subsidy, ceiling prices of men’s and boys’ shirts, 


pajamas and flat cut underwear, have been increased up to 25 cents at the 
retail level. 


April 3 

Prices Board said that survey had shown “no significant changes and no 
unexpected increases in retail prices of goods and services suspended from price 
ceilings on February 1.” 


April 4 

Bringing producers prices for maple syrup sold in bulk more in line with 
gallon container prices, an increase of 2 cents per pound in producers ceiling for 
bulk syrup was announced. 


April 9 

Following previously announced cancellation of subsidy payments for 
imported package bees, and adjustment of 1 cent to 15 cents per pound in retail 
honey ceiling prices was made. 


April 9 

Price increase granted at the manufacturing, wholesale level for Canadian 
hardwood lumber, in an effort to provide a gneater supply of the right grades and 
sizes of lumber for the flooring and furniture industries. 


April 15 
Ceiling prices for dairy butter and whey butter increased 4 cents per pound, 
following similar increase on creamery butter April 1. 
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April 13 

Maximum retail price ceilings on Canadian-made farm machinery and nace 
increased 124 per cent. The reason—the industry could no longer meet ‘ ‘unavoid- 
able cost increases without an upward adjustment in price to the consumer” 


April 15 


An additional list of approximately a dozen categories announced, suspending 


goods and services from the ceiling. This time the list included such items as 
thermometers, caskets, surgical and dental instruments, cements, fertilizers, office 
supplies, some furniture items, additional foods and various household articles. 
April 15 

Price of men’s and boys’ work clothing was increased up to 25 cents at the 
retail level, following the reduction of the cotton subsidy. 
April 18 

Formal price ceilings on newsprint suspended with advances expected up to 
$9, a ton, reflecting two increases granted earlier in the United States. 
April 21 

Consumer credit payments stretched from the 25th day of the month 
following to the 10th day of the second month following the purchase of goods. 


April 25 


Barley prices adjusted, resulting in a slight increase in most cases, of not : 


more than 1 cent per pound to consumers. 


April 30 
Manufacturers of cotton felts and cotton frocks granted a price increase to 
offset the increased costs of raw materials. 


May 1 


Upward adjustments in prices of smoked Wiltshire side pork for Ships Stores 


was announced. 


May 2 
No ceilings will be imposed this year on fresh strawberries and raspberries. 
May 3 


Imported cotton goods prices adjusted so that on larger articles, such as 
cotton blankets, sheets, towels, wash cloths, diapers, handkerchiefs, men’s shirts 
and pajamas, consumers will pay an increase not exceeding 25 cents per item. 


May 7 


raised 2 cents to 3 cents per pound at the import level. 


May 11 

Additions to the number of items already suspended, from maximum price 
ceiling regulations were announced. Added to the growing list were such items as 
dentifrices, herbs, more food items, phonograph records, carbon paper of all kinds, 
and other goods. 


May 15 
Maximum price regulations no longer apply to sales of root vegetables by 
shippers to any commercial processor. 


\ wide 


Ceiling prices in Canada on the new crop of Australian currants and raisins 
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2 Because of increases in American material prices during the last three or 


_four years, manufacturers prices of certain types of metal beds and furniture 
_ were granted price increases granging from 10 per cent to 124 per cent. 


May 20 


Maximum prices for imported canned pineapple products and imported 
- canned pineapple juice go up from 2 cents to 6 cents over basic period prices. 


May 20 - 
_ Corn syrup increased by approximately 2 cents per pound,-corn starch by a 
similar amount and corn oil by slightly under 5 cents. 


May 21 
In answer to a letter urging retention of price control Donald Gordon said, 
“This Board, acting under Government policy, has not lifted price controls on 
the important items entering into family expenditures. It has authorized as few 
unavoidable price increases, which were in each case limited to the smallest 
~ amount that was practicable in the circumstances. It has also suspended a 
- number of miscellaneous commodities from the provisions of price control. Where 
suspensions have been made, however, the principal ground has almost always 
been that serious price increase were not anticipated. We are making every 
effort to maintain effective price control and, generally speaking, we are being very 
careful about suspending commodities from provisions of price ceilings.” Further 
on in the letter, Mr. Gordon said, “If we were to simply ‘insist on holding to 
ceilings prices in all cases quite regardless of changed economic conditions, the 
result would, I am certain, be the breakdown of effective price control. There 
must be some flexibility in this period of transition if we are to make real progress 
toward our aim of a high and sustained level of production and employment.” 


May 27 
Wholesale price ceilings on Red and Blue brands of beef suspended until 
July 20. 


June 1 
2 cents per quart subsidy on milk comes off, with consumer paying differences. 
Board says subsidy payments too expensive to maintain. 


May 31 

Imported fabrics and yarns increased in price at retail level not more than 
7 cents per yard on woollen fabrics and 30 cents per yard on worsteds; and 5 cents 
per yard on knitting yarns. 


May 29 

Wooden and upholstered household furniture of all types increased in price 
at manufacturing level. ‘Consumers will pay 7 per cent-13 per cent more. 
Increased production costs given as reason for increase. 
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APPENDIX C 


Witness will be Mr. C. 8. JACKSON 


SUBMISSION 


Setting out the wage and hour program and the causes underlying the present 
strike of 6,700 employees covered by this union at the Canadian Westing- 
house Company Limited, Hamilton; Amalgamated Electric Corporation 
Limited, Toronto; Canada Wire and Cable Company Limited, Leaside; 
Electro-Metallurgical Company of Canada, Welland; Monarch Battery 
Manufacturing Company, Kingston, by the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, District Five (Canada). 


The Government witnesses before this committee have raised the question 
of inflation as most fundamental to Canadian economy and as the problem for all 
people, especially the workers. These witnesses have attempted (with Press 
support) to place the blame for the present inflation on the working people and 
at the same time use it as a club over those workers and their unions. 


Inflation has been with us since before V-E Day. Inflation has been brought 
about by the Government of Canada—in support of the demands of big business 
—against the interests of the Canadian public generally. 


Proofs:— 

1. Cost. of living bonus incorporated in wage rates thus helping to aid 
business in taking brakes off price rises and thereby reducing purchasing 
power at very time when bonus could have acted as compensation (in 
terms of purchasing power) for reducing weekly wages, 1.e., lower hours, 
elimination of overtime, etc., i.e., Government thus aided inflation. ~ 


2. Government released ceilings on hundreds of items of production— 
removed excise (luxury or war tax) of 25 per cent on many household 
appliances, cars, etc., but left it in the price for producer’s benefit. 


3. Government continued to speed inflation by removal of subsidies on 
many items of common need: butter, etc. 


4. Government continued elimination price control and agreed to price rises 
—$5 a ton, steel; $9 a ton, paper, 30 per cent on wiring devices and 
hundreds of other products of common use, direct or indirect as far as 
ultimate consumer concerned. . 


5. Prices rose rapidly but wage increases withheld by Government action 
through War Labour Boards. As of to-day—except in unorganized 
shops or where weaknesses could be found within a union—and yet 
Government argues that prices rose or rise because of wage increases— 
virtually no wage increases of any magnitude since prices started their 
main upward swing. 

6. Therefore Government stands as agent of inflation. Government supports 
employers holding line against wage increases needed to even hold 
position with prices. Therefore Government and employers stand 
exposed as combining to put over inflation and blame it on workers 
who have consistently fought against inflation and to-day are merely 
trying to catch up on the inflation that is already here. 
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7. Therefore Government must stop its sell out to employer interests— 
protect Canadian people against inflation. Grant adequate (in full 
demands) wages to workers—hold price control, settle strikes by meeting 
modest demands of Canadian workers, protect Canadian people against 
rapacious greed of corporations, enforce public responsibility on Cana- 
dian owners of business, end sit down strike of big business against 
Canadian people and thus get products onto market which have been 
withheld from market as pressure on Government for price relief and 
corporation relief on taxes. 


8. This Industrial Relations Committee should immediately recognize that 
as each day of deliberation goes by 50,000 workers remain virtually 
locked out—employers hold the gun of no production over head of 
Canadian people and add to inflationary pressure in their own interests 
and charge cost of these “strikes” to the Canadian government (people) 
through the medium of reducing Excess Profits Taxes payable to the 
government for the tax year 1946. 

The Industrial Relations Committee therefore should immediately 
report to the House of Commons and thereby demand of government 
that the conspiracy of Big Business against the people be ended—infla- 
tion brought under control by stiffening Price Control—that labours’ 
modest demands be immediately met—with full government support 
for termination of strikes on bases of labours legitimate demands of 
maintaining as a minimum its wartime take home pay—which wartime 
take home pay was paid under conditions of annually increasing profits 
to the employing interests— 

This Brief is presented by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, an affiliate of the Canadian Congress of Labour and of the 
CIO, on behalf of 20,000 Canadian workers for whom this union is the certified 
bargaining agency. 6,700 of these workers are now on strike as a result of the 
refusual of their employers to adequately meet the wage and hour needs 
presented by these workers to their companies. 

The 6,700 workers on strike are made up of 3,500 Canadian Westinghouse 
workers in Hamilton, 1,200 Canada Wire and Cable workers in Leaside, 700 
Amalgamated Electric workers, Toronto, 1,300 Electro-Metallurgical workers 
in Welland, and 60 Monarch Battery workers in Kingston. 

These workers, members of this union, through their discussions in various 
local meetings and meetings of the Canadian District of this union, held 
quarterly, have for the past several months become increasingly convinced 
of the existence of a full-blown conspiracy on the part of Canadian manufac- 
turers against the Canadian people. 

This conspiracy has several facets but is designed in the main to place 
the full cost of the war and the cost of reconversion on the Canadian people 
while the corporations proceed apace to garner in ever expanding profits. 

By virtue of such a conspiracy, all the so-called risk of investment of 
private enterprise is removed from the owing interests and carried on the 
shoulders of the people. 

~ In order to achieve this end, the owning interests have consistently pressured 

the Government for upward revision in prices with a view to an early elimina- 
tion of controls of all kinds. They have likewise lobbied extensively, and with 
some measure of success, to bring about the reduction of taxes on corporate 
income and the elimination of the excess profits tax. 

They have agreed, in combination each with the other, initially to oppose 
any upward movement of wages. On this front they have bit by bit been 
forced to retreat but decided that 10 cents an hour was the maximum extent to 
which they would go in permitting general upward adjustments in wages, and 
that, only if they were successful in achieving prior substantial increases in 
prices and reduction in taxation. 
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There has been a growing suspicion among the working people over a period 
of the last several months that the employing interests have utilized a further 
weapon, namely, the sitdown strike on production, as a means towards securing 
the above mentioned benefits of price increase, tax reduction, and ceilings on 
wages. 

Support for this suspicion was given only a few days ago by Mr. Donald 
Gordon when, in the course of his presentation before the House Committee, he 
admitted that many companies had thrown out the threat of refusing to produce 
as a means of securing higher prices for their commodities. 

Even without Mr. Gordon’s statement and looking back over the past 
several months’ production records and allowing for the impact of strikes in 
the United States, there still remains ample evidence of a holdback from the 
market of many materials awaiting price increases, or, In some cases, awaiting 
the end of the financial year of the company before releasing goods on the 
market. p 

In April of this year, the Canadian Congress of Labour in its Brief to the 
Government, urged the Government to undertake an immediate investigation into 
the shortage of many consumer items, and suggested that such investigation be 
conducted with a view to ascertaining the extent to which companies were 
holding down production and warehousing finished materials as a means of 
pressuring the Government for further price increases. 

Almost the whole of Mr. Gordon’s presentation before the Committee is 
proof of the fact that the employers have been refusing to go into full production 
and that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has gone along with them in this 
manoeuvre by granting price increases on the basis of guaranteeing to the 
corporations, as a minimum, the retention of their war profit position. 

It is in this direction that we must look for the cause of the strikes of the 
50,000 workers in key industries in Canada to-day. In the opinion of the 
membership of this union the strike situation can be summed up as a sit-down 
strike on the part of employers against the payment of more than 10 cents an 
hour increase in wages, supported in that sitdown strike by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the Department of Labour. The financial loss to the 
companies will in the greater part be borne by the Government in the form of 
reduced excess profits taxes, leaving the companies’ net profits relatively 
untouched. 

How else can one account for the fact that with the 50,000 workers on strike 
only in one section, involving less than 5,000 of those 50,000 is there any of 
the expected attributes of a strike situation while in all other parts of the strike 
front, involving the other 45,000, to all intents and purposes the plants are closed 
down and locked up by the employers. . 

The argument advanced by the Department of Labour and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board that wage increases are inflationary and that a general 
wage increase of more than 10 cents would be of such a dangerously inflationary 
character as to be chaotic, coupled with the statement on the part of Mr. 
Gordon that if more than 10 cents were to be given he would not personally 
be able to continue as price controller in Canada, must be viewed as an attempt 
to trade upon the good job which was done on price control during the war 
by threatening the removal of price control completely if labour is granted a 
decent increase in wages. 

We recognize that these are strong views, but there is no other conclusion 
which we as working people can draw in the face of what is obviously more than” 
just mere coincidence, namely, the identical positions taken by every employer 
with whom we have had dealings and the position taken by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the Department of Labour. 
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In passing, may we just comment that of all the departments of government, 
the Department of Labour is the only one which operates on the principle of 
being against that for which it is obviously set up to protect. The Department 
of Commerce advances the interests of trade and commerce, the Department of 
Labour does NOT advance the interests of labour. 

The question before the country to-day, raised sharply by these 50,000 
workers on strike, is whether or not the interests of the few, namely, the 
corporations, are to be placed ahead of the interests of the rest of the 
Canadian people. 

Labour recognizes that it is living under a profit system, but insists that 
there is a public responsibility on the part of those who draw profit from the 
operation of industries on which the economy and the welfare of the people is 
dependent. High up in the order of precedence, therefore, should be a decent 
wage and a decent standard of living for the Canadian people. That can be 
secured while at the same time granting a fair profit to the owners of industry. 

We repeat that the reverse, namely, high profits for the few and low income 
for the many, is the principle on which the owning interests, and at least two 
important departments of government, are operating. Only if we accept the 
principle of inviolate maximum profits can we conclude that a wage increase 
necessitates a price increase, and even then, one can prove a proportional relation- 
ship between a labour cost increase and a price increase. 

It is because of these convictions that our union, together with other unions 
in the Canadian Congress of Labour, must place the full responsibility for the 
settlement of these strikes on the shoulders of the Government. It is now the 
responsibility of the Government in carrying out its obligations to the Canadian 
people to recognize by both word and deed the justness of the demands of the 
Canadian working people and to insist that the owning interests get on with the 
production which this country so sorely needs and to which the working people 
have always been anxious and willing to make their contributions, and to do so 
under conditions which satisfy the needs of those workers in terms of a decent 
standard of living. 

At the same time, it will remain the responsibility of the Government to 
maintain adequate price control at least until all goods are in adequate supply. 
It is obvious that in some fields, particularly housing, that a position of adequate 
supply is a long way off and that controls in respect of rent may have to be 
retained long after the need for price control is eliminated on most other items 
of consumer needs. 


The UE 


, As was pointed out in the opening sentence of this Brief, our union, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, known more 
popularly as the UE, is an international union with membership in both Canada 
and the United States. We have close to a thousand contracts with companies 
in Canada and the United States covering approximately three-quarters of a 
million workers. We are the third largest union in the CIO, 

Our union has had national agreements with the General Electric and 
Westinghouse companies in the United States for several years, embracing 
virtually every production employee and a large percentage of the office and 
salaried employees of these companies. From 1937 until 1946 no strikes occurred 
‘in either of these companies. 

Most of the Canadian companies with whom we have bargaining relations 
are subsidiaries of American companies under contract with this union, yet we 
seldom find the same degree of harmonious relationship with the Canadian 
section of these companies as has been established between the American parent 
company and this union. And wage rates in the Canadian plants run about 
50 per cent below those of the American plants. 
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Our union is a democratic organization, constituted and directed with a 
view to ensuring the maximum participation of the rank and file membership ° 
in all decisions, policies and actions of this union. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Justice Roach, appearing before the Industrial 
Relations Committee in the House of Commons, chose to charge the steel- 
workers, and by implication and inference, all other unions, with undemocratic 
conduct in the affairs of their union and in important decisions such as strike 
action, we are outlining in this Brief the procedures that are adopted in our 
union to ensure rank and file control. 

We are filing with this Brief a copy of the Constitution of this Inter- 
national union, together with a Constitution of the Canadian District, known as 
District Five. You will note that there are three general officers of this Inter- 
national union who are elected at the annual conventions but who, along with 
all other officials of this union, are limited in their salaries to an amount not 
exceeding the highest paid to a worker in the industry. 

The General Executive Board of this International union is composed of 
two elected representatives from each of the ten geographical districts of 
the union. Each District in its annual convention elects a District President 
who automatically, by reason of that office, is a Vice-President of the Inter- 
national. j 

The District conventions also elect a full executive, and the Secretary of the 
District by virtue of that office becomes a Board member of the International 
Executive Board. Thus we have direct representation from each of the Districts 
to the central organization. None of the members of the International Executive 
Board, with the exception of the three top officers, are on the payroll of the 
International. 

Each District is completely autonomous, and more particularly is that the 
case in District Five, Canada. There is no interference or dictation by the 
Executive Board or the officers as to the policy and program of this District. 
The policies and programs of this District are established by the member- 
ship through quarterly District Council meetings, to which each local has 
proportional representation. 

The Constitution of our union specifically prohibits any descrimination 
with regard to membership or office on the basis of age, sex, creed, colour, race or 
political belief. The membership is provided with detailed financial statements, 
both from the International and from the District. The International office 
issues a detailed monthly financial statement, audited quarterly, and in addition 
each local receives from the District quarterly audited reports showing income 
and expenditures of the District in detail. 

All officers and elected officials of this union are subject to recall during 
the term of their office on the basis of a referendum vote of the membership 
which elected them. 

In the handling of the enonarinye and in the making of decisions with 
regard to acceptance or non- acceptance of the company proposals in the course 
of negotiations, this union is committed to full discussion, decision and ratifica- 
tion by the membership concerned before any acceptance, rejection or strike 
action is undertaken. 

In each of the five situations now on strike, the following general npocedaaes 
has been adopted. First, the draft proposals to be presented to management 
are drawn up by the local committee, usually assisted by a District Repre- 
sentative, and presented to the membership for ratification prior to being 
presented to the company. At different stages in the course of negotiations 
interim reports on the progress of the negotiations are made to the membership 
at called or regular meetings. Before any agreement can be recognized by this 
union, a duly called membership meeting must discuss and ratify such an 
agreement. 
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Where it appears that strike action may be necessary, a strike vote is 
ordered by a membership meeting, and in taking the strike vote, all employees 
coming within the bargaining unit—whether members of the union or not—are 
polled by secret ballot. You will note the results of such balloting in each of 
the specific cases as filed in the Appendices to this Brief. 

Following on the taking of strike votes, in which all employees participate, 
further attempts at negotiations are proceeded with and further reports made to 
the membership prior to implementation of strike vote decisions. The actual 
decision to take strike action is not made solely on the basis of the strike vote, 
but is referred to a further membership meeting where the final decision on 
action is taken. 

During the past few months, in the course of negotiating new agreements 
in this industry, we have been faced by the attempts of companies to subvert 
the democratic processes of this union in an attempt to stampede workers into 


‘acceptance of low offers without the benefit of full discussion on those offers. 


We believe that our constitution and procedure is correct and democratic 
and that it gives full opportunity for all those affected by union decisions to 
participate in the making of those decisions. 


Government Boards 


During the hearings on the steel case before the Industrial Relations 
Committee many questions were raised as to the reasons why the unions have 
failed to make full use of Government Boards and Procedures relative to settling 
industrial disputes on issues of collective bargaining and/or wages. 

Our union, as well as all other unions, has had considerable experience 
with various government boards. During the war period when employers were 
a little more constrained by a sense of public responsibility, and assured of 
maximum profits by the Government, it was possible to secure some settlement 
of disputes through the process of conciliation and mediation. And labour, 
anxious to play its part in the winning of victory, accepted the decisions of 
War Labour Boards on wage matters, although at the same time having many 
legitimate objections to the methods of operation and the policies enunciated 
by the Government for such Boards. 

Following on the end of the war, and in fact even before V-J Day, there 
was a noticeable change on the part of the employers in their attitude towards 
recommendations of Boards of Conciliation, and in the place of acceptance of 
such recommendations, instance after instance occurred where the employer not 
only would not be guided by the recommendation but would state in advance 
of an application for a Board, that he had no intention of abiding by the 
recommendations of the Board when given. 

With the Boards put in such contempt by the employers, there was little 
to be gained by the unions in seeking to settle their disputes through this 
medium, particularly in view of the fact that the time taken up by Board 
hearings often constituted just the type of delay which the employer wanted in 


‘order to institute various forms of anti-union activities in his plant. 


With regard to the War Labour Boards following on V-J Day, it became 
increasingly evident that the only type of submissions which would receive any 
full approval or sanction by the Boards, were those presented as joint employer- 
union submissions or as single employer submissions, After many attempts on 
the part of unions to succeed on single submissions opposed by employers, the 
unions were forced to conclude that the War Labour Boards would not take an 
unbiased position on these matters. 

It should also be remembered that the Boards were still operating under a 
very restrictive order in council, which made it necessary to prove “‘gross 
inequality” and “gross injustice” as a basis of a wage claim during a period 
when workers were being faced with drastic reductions in their take-home pay 
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by the reduction of the hours of work and the elimination of overtime and 
arising out of wholesale transfers from war work to peacetime work, with sub- 
stantial reductions in the hourly rate of pay. Coupled with this were many 
instances of attempts on the part of employers to reduce the incentive rates on 
many jobs. 

With such a situation confronting them, it is not at all surprising that the 
workers through their unions called repeatedly on the Government to recognize 
that its restrictive order in council served as a club over the workers and an 
aid to the employers in cutting wages. 

After many attempts to secure some adjustments in the wage order and 
improvements in the operations of the Boards, where delays of seven to ten 
months in the handling of a wage case were quite frequent, the position of the 
labour unions was summarized in the Brief of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
to the Federal Government in April of this year, calling for the abolition of 
the War Labour Boards. 

An agreement was reached among the Canadian Congress of Labour unions 
that to the extent possible the War Labour Boards should be ignored and . 
genuine collective bargaining established on wages. 

There was a strong echo of the employers’ cry for all wage matters to be 
handled by the Boards in every Department of Labour release. 

Even after the order in council governing the policy of the War Labour 
Boards had been changed. and the basis of reference made “just and reasonable”, 
there was still an accumulation of evidence that Boards were only prepared to 
consider a general wage increase if an employer singly, or an employer, 
jointly with the union made the application, and then only if the amount was 
below 10c. an hour. 

Labour’s demand being far in excess of 10c. an hour, it is self-evident that 
there was nothing to be gained by going before the Boards and giving them 
the opportunity to turn down the request of the union or drag it out interminably 
and thus aid the employer in his position of holding the line at 10c. or less. 


The Electrical Industry 


Dealing with the specific problems in our industry, we have to first point 
out that the industry is of a varied character, with a wide range of products. 
Some companies specialize in one or two end products. Others, such as the 
General Electric and Westinghouse companies, manufacture a very wide variety 
of products ranging from heavy industrial equipment to medium and small 
household appliances. 

As is the case for most industries in Canada, there is very little statistical 
information available on which to base a full proof of all of the assertions 
which labour has made in protecting its own interests. 

This is particularly true in the field of price relief. On many occasions 
we have written to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board asking them to supply 
this union with a full list of the new ceilings permitted on various types of 
commodities produced in the plants in which this union is the recognized 
bargaining agency. We have not been able to get any information of value in 
this regard. What information we do have has been gleaned from the columns 
of the press. 

Specifically, we know that the special tax of 25 per cent which was applied 
on all household appliances as a brake on consumer demand for such items during 
the war, was lifted insofar as the manufacturers were concerned. That is to 
say, the consumer price still included the 25 per cent and the manufacturers 
were thereby granted a 25 per cent increase in their return on such products. 
General increases ranging from 25 to 35 per cent have been granted in so far 
as we can learn on virtually every item of production in this electrical apparatus 
and supply field. 
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On the question of ability to pay which is raised from time to time in 
discussions on wage matters, it is the position of this union that it is a factor 
in wage negotiations but is not necessarily the determining factor, partcularly 
where low wages exist and are rationalized on the basis of a low profit. In 
such cases the whole question of efficient administration must be taken into 
consideration, and we as a union, operating in the interests of our members, 
and by that token, in the interests of the public, takes the position that there 
are no sets of conditions which justify the payment of low wages in a country 
as abundant in its resources, ingenuity and skill such as Canada. We have 
amply demonstrated our abilities in this regard during the war period and 
have set records unsurpassed by any other country. 

Most of the companies in our industry, particularly the larger ones, have 
enjoyed bounteous years during the war period. Almost all of them 
have added to their plant and equipment at no cost to themselves, either by 
direct gifts from the Government of plant and equipment through the medium 
of amortization or increased depreciation, or through the sale of Government 
built and owned plants to these corporations at prices 50 per cent and more 
below the original cost of construction and equipment. Such items, however, 
do not appear in very sharp focus on the balance sheets of these companies. 


Despite inflated capital investment figures, rate of profit return has more 
than maintained itself during the war years. High excess profits taxes have 
been paid in most instances and these companies stand to make substantial 
increases in their profit returns amounting, in some cases, to double their present 
profits if and when the excess profits tax is completely eliminated. 


It is difficult to secure figures of total sales and total volume of production 
in these plants, and for that reason it is not possible to give any accurate evalua- 
tion of the increased productivity per worker. With the rapid growth of operat- 
ing profits, and profits before taxation, and the amount of excess profits taxes 
paid, we get a pretty clear indication that there has been a considerable increase 
in productivity per worker in the plants. 

It is the contention of this union that in most of these companies, particularly 
the larger ones, that they could pay the 25 cents an hour increase in wages and 
reduce the hours of work to 40, as proposed by this union, with httle or no 
impact on their net profit position. The excess profits tax, based on a reduced 
operating profit after the increase in wages, would absorb virtually the whole 
of the wage demand. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that there have been two reductions in 
excess profits tax and one reduction in the corporation tax already granted by 
this Government since V-J Day. Yet these same companies are part of the 
whole combine of the owning interests throughout this country who are holding 
wages down and who, through higher prices and elimination of taxes, are 
grabbing for those millions of dollars which they were paying in excess profits 
taxes during the war, and for any additional millions they can put their hands 
on through price increases, while at the same time speeding up the workers in 
the plants without any compensation for the extra energy and efforts which 
they. are calling for. 

We cite a few figures for Westinghouse to prove some of the above conten- 
tions. This company’s net earnings before depreciation and taxes, rose from 
$1,474,206 in 1939 to a high of $7,864,781 in 1942, and stood at $3,650,729 in 
1945. The employment in this plant in 1945 was not very much different from 
that of 1939 or 1942. The net profit rose from $829,175 in 1939 to $1,446,155 
in 1945 (which does not include $95,000 refundable portion of the excess profits 
tax). The surplus account of this company has risen in the same period from 
$6,426,766 to $8,912,567 in the same period. In 1945 the company paid taxes of 
$1,380,000. 
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This company, on the basis of its 1945 profit and because of the incidence of 


excess profits tax, could pay an increase of 25 cents an hour to all of its pro- ~ 


duction workers, which increase would amount to a little better than one 
million dollars a year payroll cost, and would still leave this company with a 
profit of approximately $1,150,000 as compared to the profit shown of $1,446,155 
in 1945. That is to say, they could pay the 25 cents an hour increase at a total 
impact on their net profits of approximately $300,000 or one-third of the amount 
of the increase. 

It is well known that starting with January 1, 1947, the excess profits tax 
and corporation tax will be further reduced, and using the 1945 profit figure as 
a base and the 1947 tax rate, the company’s profit figure would be approxi- 
mately $1,375,000 after paying the 25 cents an hour increase, or $100,000 net 
cost to the company. 

We would like to underscore at this point the fact that the Government is 
virtually subsidizing the shutdown of many of these plants. In other words, is 
assisting the employers in carrying on their strikes. We arrive at this conclusion 
on the basis of the leeway that the company has in its profit position in terms 
of what they would pay in excess profits taxes, even under the reduced tax 
percentages, if they were operating instead of being on strike. 

This factor undoubtedly had something to do with the company’s decision 
to say 8 cents an hour increase or strike. It also, of course, constitutes further 
pressure on the Government, first to hold the line at 10 cents, and. second to 
eliminate the excess profits tax, 

In connection with this same company and the dispute between the union 
and the company which brought about the present strike, i1t-should be noted 
that this company was working a 44 hour week before the war and increased 
its workweek to 50 hours, with time and a half after 44. In other words, 53 
hours’ pay per week per employee. 

Shortly after V-J Day, the company began to reduce the hours of work back 
to 44 per week, with the result that the employees lost nine hours’ pay per week 
at a time when the cost of living was considerably higher than it was before 
the war, and beginning to rise rapidly... 

Around about that time, the union applied to the Regional War Labour 
Board for $1.00 a day increase in pay to compensate for this reduction in hours 
of work and to meet the rising cost of hving. After over six months of waiting 
the union’s request was turned down by the Board. 

We are prepared to file with this Committee specific instances w fpre workers 
have received direct cuts in pay in this plant during the past six months. There 
are other instances where there has been an increase in work load—that 1s, 
speed up—without any compensation in relation to pay for many of the workers 
in this plant. There are also instances of petty chiselling in connection with 
veterans returning from war service. 

Clearcut. cases of each of the above can be handled with some measure of 
success through the grievance procedure under the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, but this agreement expired on July 14th because of the fact that in 1945 
the company refused to sign an agreement for more than one year. It is interest- 
ing to note that the company refused to write a no-strike clause in the agree- 
ment in 1945 but insisted on having a no-strike clause in any new agreement 
to be signed in 1946. 

Similar though not identical pictures could be given of the other plants on 
strike at the present time. They all serve to prove that there has been a definite 
determination on the part of these companies to utilize the confused reconver- 
sion situation in Canada as a means of exploiting for their own self-interest 
their own workers and the people of Canada, and that they have found either 
willing, or unwitting, agents in the Department of Labour in support of their 
cause. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company, employing approximately 4,000 
workers in its two plants in Hamilton and having some 3,500 employees eligible 
for membership in this union, has been on strike since the morning of July 5. 
The decision to take strike action was made at a membership meeting held in 
the auditorium of the Technical School in Hamilton on Thursday night, July 4. 
The decision was by ballot with the following results—For strike action 831— 
Against strike action 311. 

This meeting came after a strike ballot had been taken on June 17, 18 
and 19, which ballot was available to all employees of the Westinghouse 
Company who come within the bargaining unit. There were 3,573 people eligible 
to vote and 2,831 voted Yes, with 630 voting No. The ballot read—“I authorize 
the Executive Committee of Local 504, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, to call a strike if and when they deem it necessary.” 

Following on this strike vote, which had been taken after the company had 
offered a general wage increase of 74c. an hour, further negotiations were held 
with the company. 

On June 26, the company improved its offer to 8c. an hour general wage 
increase, brought vacations down to two weeks after five years, agreed to a 
voluntary revocable checkoff, and two paid statutory holidays. This last offer 
was taken to two meetings held on July 2 and July 4, at which the offer 
was rejected, and on the basis of that rejection, strike action was decided upon 
at the meeting of July 4. 

We feel that the members of this Committee should have some understanding 
of the background of relations between this union and the Canadian Westing- 
house Company. In 1937, in the first year of the existence of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers of America, both in Canada and the United 
States, many Westinghouse plants in the United States were organized. Organi- 


zational activities took place at the Hamilton plants of this company. 


Organization proceeded during the next several years without consummation 
in a collective agreement in the Canadian*plants. In that period of time, Boards 
of Conciliation were resorted to without success, and on December 28, 1943 an 
application was made to the Ontario Labour Court for certification. Several 
months elapsed while this matter was before the Labour Court, with the com- 
pany putting every legal obstacle in the way of recognition of the union. 

Finally, on June 16, 1944 a certification order was issued by the Ontario 


Labour Court. : 


Negotiations with this company did not get under way until August, 1944, 
because of further attempts on the part of the company to evade its respon- 
sibility under the certification order. Negotiations proceeded during the months 
of August, September and October. 

Up until November 2, 1944, it was apparent that the company had no 
intention of entering into an agreement in good faith. Further delays took place 
and the Board did not sit until March 16. 

The Board’s report, published on May 17, 1945, was a unanimous one 
dealing with all of the phases of a collective bargaining agreement. Mr. J. J. 
Robinette, Counsel for this House Committee, was the employer’s representative 
on that Board. 

Finally, on July 14, 1945, following on further meetings with the company 
and many compromises on the part of the union away from the unanimous 
Board report, an agreement was signed. 

Following on the reduction of the working hours from 50 to 44 hours per 
week, which carried with it a reduction in weekly wages from 53 hours’ pay to 
44 hours’ pay, an application was made by this union to the Ontario Regional 
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War Labour Board, calling for a number of economic improvements, and — 


specifically, a general increase of $1.00 a day to compensate for the loss in 
weekly take-home pay and to meet the rising cost of living. The Ontario 


Regional War Labour Board turned down the request of the union on all major | 


oints. 

: On May 15, 1946, under the terms of the agreement, the union filed a request 
for modification of the agreement—which was a one year agreement, terminating 
July 13, 1946. Included in the request for modification was a request for the 
institution of a 40 hour work week, 25c. an hour increase in wages, together 
with improvements in vacations with pay to one week after one year—then in 
practice—two weeks after three years, and three weeks after ten years, payment 
for statutory holidays not.worked, introduction of a shift bonus of 5c. an hour 
on the second shift and 10c. an hour on the third shift, payment of 12 days’ sick 
leave pay in each year, cumulative if not used in a given year, and union shop 
and compulsory checkoff provisions. 

The union and the company met on May 27 for the purpose of negotiating 


on the union’s proposals. The company was represented by Mr. Pyle of the ~ 


Central Ontario Institute of Industrial Relations. No offer was made by the 
company in that first meeting. 


On June 3 at a further negotiating meeting, following on an offer from the | 


Canadian General Electric Company for a reduction in the hours of work from 
48 to 44 with 48-hours’ pay plus 2c. an hour general wage increase, two paid 
statutory holidays and a voluntary revocable checkoff (the Canadian General 
Electric Company had already been paying vacations on the basis of two weeks 
after five years), the Canadian Westinghouse Company offered 74c. an hour 
general wage increase but rejected all other proposals of the union. 

The strike vote on June 17, 18, and 19 was based on the company’s offer 
of June 3 and constituted an overwhelming rejection of that offer by the 
Westinghouse workers, union and non-union alike. 

On June 26 a further meeting was held with the company for the purpose 
of negotiations, at which time the company offered to increase the general wage 
offer from 74 cents to 8 cents an hour, together with two paid statutory holidays, 
two weeks vacation after five years, revocable checkoff, and a 5 cent shift bonus. 

Between June 26 and July 2 the company circularized its employees inform- 
ing them of their offer. On July 2 a mass membership meeting of Local 504 of 
the UE was called in the Technical School in Hamilton, with some 1,200 union 
members attending. At that meeting no final decision was made owing to the 
fact that a number of conflicting motions were on the floor and there was not 
sufficient clarity as to what was the meaning of the motion that was voted upon. 
The meeting closed with the decision to hold a further meeting on July 4. At 
the July 4 meeting, nearly 1,200 union members of the Westinghouse plants 
jammed the Technical School Auditorium. <A ballot was prepared, moved and 
adopted, with the understanding that a rejection of the company’s offer consti- 
tuted instructions to exercise the strike vote taken on June 17, 18 and 19. 
Results of that. vote were—831 for strike action, 311 against, and a strike was 
declared, effective the following morning at 6.30 a.m. | 

It should be pointed out to the Committee that the average Westinghouse 
worker following on VE-Day had a pay loss of 9 hours. per week owing to the 
reduction of hours of work. The average paid wage in this plant in December, 
1945, according to the company’s own figures, was 75 cents an hour. This meant 
an average loss of $6.75 a week to the employees of the Westinghouse Company. 

During the period from April 1, 1945, to June 1, 1946—a period which 


approximates that during which the reduced work week was put into effect, the. 


cost of living, according to the Toronto Welfare Council’s budget, went up $2.03 


_ 
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a week for the average family of five. This meant that the average Westinghouse 


_ worker was confronted with a reduction in real wages of 9 hours’ pay plus $2.03 


a week, which averages out to $8.78 a week. 


The union’s request for the introduction of a 40-hour week and 25 cents 
an hour increase in pay would give to the Westinghouse workers an increase in _ 
weekly pay over their present pay, of an average of $7.00. Thus, if the union’s 
proposals were met, the average Westinghouse worker would still find himself 
or herself short $1.78 a week from the pay which they had been accustomed 


- to getting during the war years. 


On the other side of the picture, referred to in the major section of this 
Brief, the Westinghouse shareholders have been well taken care of. The latest 
figures available for this company are for the year 1945. In that year, the net 
earnings of te company, before depreciation and taxes, were $3,650,729 as 
against $1,474,206 in 1939. Taxes paid in the year 1945 amounted to $1,380,000; 
net profit was $1,446,155, which compares with $829,175 in 1939. 

In the year 1946, as a result of the Government’s budget covering the tax 
year of 1946, excess profits taxes have been reduced to 60 per cent. In the 
budget which was brought down in the month of June, 1946 affecting the 1947 
earnings of the company, the excess profits tax has been further reduced and the 
corporation tax likewise reduced, with the result that in the year 1946 substantial 
savings will be made to the company, as shown elsewhere in our Brief, which 
would be sufficient to meet approximately 75 per cent of the full rates in effect, 
90 per cent of the employees’ demands could be met without impairing the profit 
position of the company. | 

In addition, as mentioned generally in this Brief, this company has received 
substantial assistance from the Government in the form of price increases on 
virtually all of its commodities. 

The history of the financial development of this company is an exceedingly 
bounteous one. We are attaching to this Appéndix (Exhibit 1), a summary of the 
capital development and returns on investments to shareholders of this 
corporation. 

It should also be known to this committee that the Westinghouse Company 
in the United States, under contract with this same union, has recently signed 
an agreement establishing 18 cents an hour increase in hourly rates and a special 
fund of 1 cent per-hour per employee to be used to increase rates of females with 
a view to eliminating sex differentials in this company. 

The present minimum hiring rates in this company in the United States are 
80 cents an hour regardles of sex, with automatic increases spread over a year, 
bringing a minimum job rate up to the maximum of the rate paid for the particular 
job. No person in the Westinghouse Company in the United States, after one 
month of employment with the company, will receive less than 90 cents an hour. 

Compare this with the Canadian Westinghouse in Hamilton, where the mini- 
mum starting rate for females is 38 cents an hour and a minimum starting rate 
for men of 60 cents an hour, with boy hired at lower figures. 


Referring to a statement published in the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial, New York, the comparison between Canadian and American manufac- 
turing results of costs in comparable lines indicates a difference in productivity 
per worker of 10 per cent, with a higher productivity in the American plants, as 
contrasted to a differential of 50 per cent in wages paid for comparable occupa- 
tions. This can be shown in a comparison of almost any occupational rate in 
the Canadian Westinghouse plants and the Westinghouse plants in the United 
States. In fact, some materials produced by this company in Canada at a reduced 
rate of pay, are shipped to the American company for finishing operations paid. 
at almost double the rate, and shipped back here into Canada again for sale. 
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We would draw the attention of the committee to the fact mentioned above, 
that the company was represented in the negotiations by the Central Ontario 
Institute of Industrial Relations, the ‘President of which Institute is Mr. H. M. 
Turner of the Canadian General Electric Company, and that there is a definite 
and clearcut undertaking on the part of these two corporations—and others in 
this and other industries—to deal with the matter of wages not on the basis of 
collective bargaining between the given employer and his employees, but on the 
basis of a common agreement among the employers to force their workers out on 
strike as an alternative to accepting a figure less than half what the workers are 
asking for in the way of wage increases. 

It has been evident for some time that the Canadian Westinghouse Company, 
and other companies in this industry, are attempting to force their workers out on 
the streets in the hope of destroying the unions which these workers have formed. 


APPENDIX B 


At the Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited, a strike took place 
on Monday, July 8th, involving approximately 700 workers within the bargaining 
unit. The decision to take strike action arose out of the failure on the part of 
the company to make a reasonable offer on the union’s proposals for 25 cents 
an hour wage increase and the 40-hour work week, together with improved 
vacations, payment for statutory holidays, shift bonus, sick leave pay and 
union security. 

The strike vote was taken over three days—from May 8th to 10th inclusive, 
and every employee within the bargaining unit was given an opportunity to 
vote on the question as follows: 3 


In the event that the Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited 
fails to meet the wage demand of 25 cents an hour as advanced by Local 
514 of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
are you in favour of authorizing the Stewards Council to declare a strike? 


Out of 648 employees eligible, 557 voted Yes and 90 voted No. 

Following on the strike vote, the committee met again with management 
and management made an offer of 10 per cent increase in wages and a reduction 
in the work week from 48 to 40. They also offered to institute vacations with 
pay on the basis of one week after one year, which was already in practice, 
and two weeks after five years. ‘This was the first offer of any substance 
made by this company in the course of negotiations, which had extended over 
a period from September 11, 1945, to July 8, 1946. This company has been 
under contract with this union since October 18, 1948. 

After the company’s offer, which was made following on the strike vote, 
three or four meetings were held to discuss the company’s proposals, and in the 
latter part of June at a membership meeting, by open vote, the company’s offer, 
as set out above, was rejected and the stewards body was instructed to set up 
a strike committee and to call a strike at its discretion. 

A meeting of the stewards took place on Friday, July 5th, at which the 
decision to take strike action on Monday at 6 a.m. was made. 

The Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited is a subsidiary of the 
Northern Electric Company, which in turn is controlled by the Western Electric 
Company in the United States. This company has enjoyed an increasingly 
profitable position over the past several years. Total income before taxes and 
depreciation allowances has increased from $107,522 in 1939 to $251,575 in 
1945. Net profit has increased from $56,515 to $94,002 over the same period of 
time. ‘The surplus account has increased from $56,515 in 1939 to $361,091 in 
1945. 

Despite the fact that this company argued against the reduction of the 
work week from 48 to 40 hours in the many long months of fruitless negotiations, 
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the company has been working a 40-hour week for the past many weeks. While 
it is true that the reason for the shorter work week to-day is in part due to 
the shortage of materials, still the workers involved in this plant have 
suffered a reduction in take-home pay of 8 hours per week. 

The union’s request for a 25 cents an hour increase in wages would add 
$10.00: a week to the weekly pay of the workers on a 40-hour work week basis, 
but in view of the loss of 8 hours’ pay, which approximates $6.00 a week for 
the average worker in that plant, and the rising cost of living of $2.03 per week 
over the past year, the workers in this plant would still be very little ahead 
of what they were earning a year ago. 

The Amalgamated Electric Corporation also has very close relations with 
the Central Ontario Institute of Industrial Relations, and this company has 
had a representative on the Ontario Regional War Labour Board for extended 
periods in the past two years, being represented at the present time on that 
Regional War Labour Board by its General Manager, Mr. A. W. Findlow. 

Throughout the negotiations with this company there was constant evidence 
of a working agreement between this company and the other electrical companies 
with regard to the wage and hour pattern which they were prepared to meet, and 
likewise an evident intention to force negotiations in the direction of strike action 
rather than make a reasonable offer on the union’s proposals. 


APPENDIX C 


The Canada Wire and Cable Company Limited employs approximately 
1,200 people in the bargaining unit. These employees have been on strike since 
Tuesday morning, July 9. 

The UE was certified by the Ontario Labour Relations Board on January 9, 
1946. The company and the union commenced negotiations on January 31, 
1946. During the subsequent seven months a number of negotiating meetings 
were held but very little progress was made toward the consummation of a 
collective bargaining agreement. Even on such common matters as grievance 
procedure, there was an evident determination on the part of the company to 
deny their workers what was already an established practice throughout the 
industry, and pretty well throughout Canada, in terms of recognition of the 
union and methods of operation and relationship involved in a collective 
agreement. 

It should be noted here that the company was adamant in its refusal to 
carry into practice with this union many principles and promises made to its 
employees through an employee representation plan—or company union—as it 
is better known. This company union set-up had been in operation in the 
plant for some three or four years and was established initially in order to head 
off an organizing drive of this union in 1939. 

This attitude on the part of the company was even more amazing in view 
of the fact that the company had close relations with the Central Ontario 
Institute of Industrial Relations, which Institute had already, as a matter of 
formula for virtually all of its companies, established procedures of grievance 
handling and the terms of recognition superior in every respect to the contract 
which the Canada Wire and Cable Company offered to this union. 

The company would make no wage offer during the first six months of 
negotiations, and only on June 28, 1946, following on the strike vote taken on 
May 20, 21 and 22, did it make any concrete wage and hour offer. Their offer 
at that time was a 10 per cent increase in the hourly rates of pay with a 
reduction in the work week from approximately 48 to 40 hours, conditional 
upon the union accepting the company’s full draft agreement, which contained 
many clauses that would render the agreement virtually inoperative in so far 
as the handling of grievances in the plant from day to day was concerned. 
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The strike vote, which was taken on May 20, 21 and 22, was participated 
in by 1,030 employees of the 1,125 eligible within ‘the bargaining unit, with the | 
result that 847 voted in favour of strike action, and 183 voted against. The 
question on the ballot was—‘In the event that the Canada Wire and Cable 
Company Limited fails to meet the wage and hour demands set forth in the 
proposals of Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, are you in favour of authorizing the Shop Stewards Council to declare 
a strike?” 

Between June 28, when the last offer of the company was presented, and 
July 9, the Stewards Council, authorized by the secret ballot of May 20, 21 
and 22, held two meetings and in the second such meeting made the decision 
for strike action on July 9 at 4 a.m. 

The total net income of this company before provisions for depreciation 
and taxes, rose from $1,107,243 in 1939 to a high of $3,637,388 in 1941, but has 
since declined to $992,503 in 1945. Net profit dropped from $690,806 in 1939 
to $480,306 in 1945. Surplus account increased from. $1,034,507 in 1939 to 
$2,072,237 in 1945. 


APPENDIX D 


The Electro-Metallurgical Company of Canada, Welland, Ontario, employ- 
ing approximately 1,300 people, has been on strike since ’Monday, July 8, 
This company has been under contract with the UE since May 7, 1943, following 
on a Department of Labour vote conducted on January 22, 1943. in which vote 
1,411 voted for the UE and 127 voted against. The contract has been renewed 
annually with certain improvements from year to year both in terms of the con- 
tract and in some smaijl measure in terms of additional economic gains to the 
employees. 

On March 6, 1946, acting on the provisions in the agreement for modifica- 
tion, the union presented proposals to the company embodying a request for 25 
cents an hour increase in wages, reduction in the work week to 40 hours per 
week, union security, shift bonus, institution of three weeks vacation after ten 
years, and institution of a sick leave pay plan, together with certain other 
changes in the collective agreement. 

On March 29 the company presented the union with a series of counter-_ 
proposals, wherein a negative answer was given to all economic requests. Fur- 
ther meetings were held during the month of April and the early part of May 
without any further offers from the company. 

On May 10 the company proposed a reduction in the hours of work from 
48 to 40 and the payment of a 4 cents an hour general increase in the hourly 
rates as compensation for the reduced hours of work. This offer was taken to the 
membership and a decision was made to take a strike vote, by secret ballot, of . 
all employees in the plant coming within the bargaining unit. 

Voting took place at the plant gates, with the result that out of 1,235 eligible 
to vote, 1,138 cast ballots, 1,008 voting to reject the company’s offer and authoriz- 
ing the Stew ards body to take strike action if and when necessary. 

Further negotiations took place early in.May and during the month of June. 


On June 17 the company increased its offer to 8 cents per hour as compensa- 


tion for the reduced hours of work, offering a 44-hour work week. for non- 
continuous operations involving approximately 40 per cent of the employees, and 
a 40-hour week for continuous! operations involving 60 per cent of the employees. 

A membership meeting held the same day turned down this offer of the 
company which, in essence, would have meant a reduction in take-home pay to 
many of the workers, and instructed the strike committee to make plans for 
action. 


x 
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On June 24 the company raised its offer by 2 cents on the basis of 
applying it at 8 cents an hour increase for certain wage brackets, 10 cents for 
others, and 12 cents for others, based on the different hours of work which 
would be applied, namely, 44 or 42 per week, and including as a part of the 
maintenance of take-home pay a shift bonus proposal of 3 cents on the second 
shift and 5 cents on the third shift. This still did not fully compensate each 
worker for the reduced hours of work and gave no increase in take-home pay to 
any worker. 

A membership meeting on the same day turned down this offer and demanded 
that strike action take place immediately. The officers of the union advised 
further negotiations, which advice was accepted on a divided vote. 

On July 2 the union offered to make an interim settlement with the com- 
pany on the basis of the company immediately instituting the reduced work 
week and maintenance of take-home pay. The company refused to accept this 
offer of an interim settlement, which would have left the agreement open for 


further negotiations as the national wage pattern developed. 


The union agreement normally would have expired on May 7 but was 
renewed for one month to June 7. Since June 7 technically there has been 
no agreement between this union and the company though no change took place 
in the recognition of the union in its day to day relations with the company. 

On July 8 a membership meeting was held, attended by approximately 
75 per cent of the workers in the plant, and that meeting decided by virtually 
unanimous vote to immediately establish a picket line, and the strike went into 
effect before midnight, Monday, July 8. 

The Electro-Metallurgical Company of Canada is a subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. Among the subsidiaries of this large American 
corporation is also the National Carbon Company. Two American plants of 
the National Carbon Company, located in Cleveland and Edgewater, Ohio, have 
been under contract with this union for several years and recently completed 
agreements establishing an 185 cent an hour increase in wages without strike 
action. . 
On the question of union security, which has been an issue between the 
union and the Electro-Metallurgical Company for the past two years, it should 
be noted that the National Carbon Company in the United States has a main-. 
tenance of membership agreement with this union, together with a revocable 
checkoff. | 

In 1944 the union, for the second time, raised the question of union security 
with the company, and on the company’s refusal, applied for a Board of 
Conciliation. This Board of Conciliation, in a majority report brought down 
on December 7, 1944, recommended a maintenance of membership and checkoff. 
The company refused to recognize the majority report of the Board. 

During the negotiations in 1946, the company maintained an adamant 
position and refused to incorporate any degree of union security in the agree- 
ment until a meeting on June 24 at which time they offered to institute a 


voluntary 60-day revocable checkoff. 


We are not in a position to supply any information on the company’s finan- 
cial status in view of the fact that no financial statement is available for the 
Electro-Metallurgical Company as a unit of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, but we feel that there is no basis for argument on the part of the 
company of inability to pay in meeting the demands of the workers. 
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In the Monarch Battery Company, Kingston, the UE was certified as the _ 


bargaining agency for the employees of this plant on February 7, 1945, and the 
first agreement was completed and signed on April 20, 1945. Wage negotiations, 
however, continued on during the year and were still not finally completed by 
the time ‘the contract had run its first year. 

Negotiations for modification of the agreement were opened on April 3, 1946, 
and continued through'the months of May and June with very little progress 
being made. 

On May 30 the company offered to bring its rate into line with the rates paid 
at the Exide Battery plant in Toronto, which plant is under contract with this 
union, providing there was a differential established of 5 cents an hour which 


the company argued was necessary because. of the location of their pea ibe 


Kingston. 

The company, however, refused to go into detail on the application ae this 
general statement, and the committee made a counter-proposal that the company 
reduce the hours of work from 44 to 40 without any reduction in take-home 
pay, and introduce a 7 cents across the board general wage increase. This 
the company refused to meet. 

A further meeting was held on July 15 with a view to reconciling these two 
different positions, but no success was forthcoming and at a meeting of the 


membership that night, attended by 90 per cent of the 60: workers employed in 


that plant, the decision was taken to go on strike the next morning. 

During the year and a half of relations between this company and the 
union, there had been an atmosphere of petty bickering on the part of the 
company in dealing with grievances and in the course of negotiations, wherein 
the company refused to provide any information requested by the union as a 
basis for bona fide negotiations. 


Negotiations on behalf of this company were carried on, in the main, by 


a representative of the Central Ontario Institute of Industrial Relations. 


HRAIBULT 4 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 


Original investment was 25,000 shares at $100 par in 1903—a total of 
$2,500,000. 


By 1944 capital stock had risen to $9,100,000 divided into 546 000 shares. 


In 1945 stock dividends were paid instead of cash dividends, increasing the . 


capital stock to $10,192,000, divided into 591,000 shares. 
Average investment over 42 years from 1903 to 1944 inclusive was $4,562,435. 
Increased investment in the company by 1944 was $6,600,000, of which 
$4,800,000 was capital accumulated on the original investment. By 1946 the 
total increased investment was $7,692,000. By 1944 capital investment was more 
than 34 times the original investment in 1903; by 1946 it was more than 4 


times. The stock at all times seems to have been closely held, and a large 


part of the increase in capital stock has been accomplished by distributing new 
stock to the previous shareholders. The new investment was also put in by 
the previous shareholders, who were offered the opportunity to buy new shares 
on two occasions, 1912 and 1920, and who put in $1,804,000 of additional capital 
on those two occasions. 

Over the 42 years period 1903 to 1944 dividends were paid every year except 
1903 and 1904, at 6 per cent or more per year, on the $100 par stock (in one year 


as high as 40 per cent—1927), and since the stock was changed to no-par value’ 
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in 1929, at $2 or more per share in all years but 1939 when it was $1,75. No 
eash dividends were paid in 1945 but the equivalent of $2 share dividends 
was given to the shareholders in the form of stock. 

Total dividends paid 1903 to 1944 were nearly $364 million, more than 
8 times the average capital investment during the period, and nearly 14 times the 
original investment. The average dividend per year amounted to 19 per cent 
on the average investment. 

The 1944 dividends of $1,092,000 were 12 per cent on the 1944 value of the 
capital stock. But actually this stock represents an original investment of only 
$4,304,000, so the 1944 dividends were at the rate of 254 per cent per year on the 
actual investment. 


Over the 42 years from 1903 to 1944 investors in this company on an 
original investment of $24 million and an additional investment of $1,804,000, 
a total of $4,300,000, took out nearly $364 million in dividends, increased their 
capital stock by $4-8 million (apart from new investments) and had _ built 
up a surplus still held in the company of $8-1 million—a total of nearly $50 
million increase on an original investment of $4-3 million. In other words, 
the dividends and increased holdings of stock and surplus were almost 12 times 
the original investment. 

A stockholder who invested $100 in the company when it began in 1903 
and held the stock continuously would have built up a stock holding of $2624 
by 1944, would be entitled to a $232 share of the surplus shown on the 1944 
balance sheet ($14.77 for each of his 153 shares) and would have drawn out 
$1,083 in dividends. These total a return of $1,577.50 on the original invest- 
ment of $100 over 42 years. 

The company statements show the stockholders equity per share (capital 
stock plus surplus divided by the number of shares) as $35.61 in 1944, a year in 
which the market value of the shares was $47.75 to $57 a share. This difference 
between the reported equity and the market value of the shares represents 
still another gain to the stockholders. 

Moreover, additional reserves which do not show up in the company’s 
reported surplus, such as refundable excess profits taxes (nearly $1.5 million by 
the end of 1944), other reserves of $650,000, and anv “hidden reserves” through 
undervaluation of inventories, plant improvements charged off against current 
expenses, extra depreciation, government investment, etc., have not been taken 
into account. 


GSH os 8 Fas Deca 
WARTIME GAINS IN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY PROFITS 


Manufacturers of electrical machinery and equipment did very well for 
themselves out of the war. The latest summary prepared by the Bank of 
Canada (in its Statistical Summary for February-March 1946) shows profits 
in this industry, both before and after taxes, rising faster even than the average 
for all industry. These figures are based on financial statements from 24 electrical 
companies, including the “Big Three” of the industry, Canadian General 
Electric, Canadian Westinghouse, and Northern Electric. The electrical industry 
summary is set out in the accompanying table. 


Wartime net Profits 35 per cent to 50 per cent above pre-war 

As shown in the table, 1944 profits after taxes (including the refunds due 
from refundable excess profits taxes, which are not immediately available for 
distribution to the shareholders but which will certainly be available soon) for 
the electrical industry were almost exactly 50 per cent higher than in 1939. 
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The average for all industry was about 3 per cent below 1939, for primary iron 
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and steel products 7 per cent higher, and for the machinery industry other than 
electrical machinery 114 per cent. 
Comparing the war years as a whole with the average for the years im- 
mediately before the war the wartime average for the electrical industry went 
up 37 per cent. For the industry as a whole the increase was 12 per cent for 
primary iron and steel 48 per cent, and for machinery 94 per cent. 
PROFITS AVAILABLE TO SHAREHOLDERS OF 24 COMPANIES IN THE 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY (INCLUDING REFUNDS 
DUE ON REFUNDABLE EXCESS PROFITS TAXES PAID) 


Profits before Taxes 


Profits after Taxes 


Including Including 
Total Refundable Total Refundable 
$ $ $ $ 
{G36 td. Fee ee ak wie Hol Re ii hole B00 2000 fh et eae. 4, 200, 000 od 
1937 ico AUR ee aE Ce tA eRe ELEM con La! MU hii OC QOOSO00) Netcare eee 7, 200, 000 
TOSS eRe IeSee en (otra etre ate a at | Ser mteas es UN 1200; OOO eet ener en 6, 000, 000 
TO39 iets otter ya Batu naam ga ea eam Mey MWe ara aarag Ud s4 003000" Vie eee ameee ae 6, 100, 000 
TAQ. eis A eA SUSU eietie C e ean e (un Yee eet Ne 13,900; 0002) 2222. CME & 6, 600, 000 
BOO Wah ets aK Se Ua a Ata oa LOR Dec # -P Fa te 22 AOE OOO Se eke ene 7,500, 000 
ROY. CoN Sin Mag AM DC eH hat Mead RUN SD De URN 25,000, 000 1, 600, 000 8,800, 000 1,600,000 
OAS ais bah usa igi NN eave MON Tac eu darn Ae a 21,000,000 2,000, 000 8,300, 000 2,000, 000 
17: E CMA RS Ae etme A tat i ann | ike Sa, Hepa wiciig heh oa ht 20, 700, 000 1,700, 000 9, 100, 000 1,700, 000 
Inéretise! 1944.6 ertl 939 yc neers ey ome ee 13, 300, 000 1,700, 000 3,000, 000 1,700,000 
180% 49% 
Increase 1940/44 average over 1936/39 average 133425, 000E ies sear are ee 2,185,000 
187% 37% 


The increase in company profits before taxes has been much more spectacular 
than the increase in profits after taxes. In 1944 profits before taxes in the 
electrical industry were 180 per cent higher than in 1939, almost three times the 
1939 level. For all industry they were 54 per cent higher, for primary iron 
and steel 76 per cent higher, and for machinery 342 per cent higher. Comparing 
average wartime profits before taxes for the war years with the pre-war 
average the electrical industry shows an increase of 187 per cent, all industry 
75 per cent, primary iron and steel 159 per cent, and machinery 317 per cent. 


APPENDIX D 
Witness will be Mr. Grorce Burr 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE UAW-CIO ON BEHALF OF THE © 
HMPLOYEES OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY SE Oe 
INCREASES IN WAGES 


We welcome the opportunity of presenting our Wage case to the House of 
Commons Industrial Relations Committee and through the Committee to the 
people of Canada. We will endeavour to present the case of all Automobile 
workers in Canada who have wage disputes at the present time, but due to the 
fact that employees of the Chrysler Corporation are on strike and because we | 
feel it necessary to try our best to resolve this dispute, we feel that Chrysler 
should be considered specially by the Committee and a real effort should be 
made to settle the Chrysler strike. It is also our belief that settlement of the 
Chrysler strike will establish a pattern by which we can successfully negotiate 
our differences in General Motors and Ford. The U.A.W. is very strongly 
organized in the three major plants of the industry, namely Ford, General 
Motors and Chrysler. We have also been negotiating with a host of “Feeder 
plants” on the question of wage increases and in order to avoid widespread 
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strikes in these small plants which would close down the entire industry we have 
endeavoured to secure “open end wage agreements” from the smaller companies 
with the commitment that they will pay the industry pattern when such a pattern 
is established. We have been successful in our efforts in this direction in many 
cases. Therefore, we are of the opinion that the settlement of the Chrysler 
strike will bring peace and harmony in this industry, give confidence to manage- 
ment to go ahead and produce, and make secure for the time being, at least, the 
economic future of nearly forty thousand workers who depend on automobile 
production for their livelihood. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited 


The Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited has approximately 4,000 
employees in the bargaining unit. Seven hundred of these employees are in the 
Chatham works of the Company which is a parts distributing centre. The 
Windsor employees are members of Local 195, an amalgamated local union 
with thirty-six other constituent units mostly automobile parts plants. The 
employees at Chatham are members of Local 127 which has four other con- 
stituent plants. The Chrysler employees in the plants at Windsor and Chatham 
have been on strike since June 16. 

We have had a collective agreement covering the employees of the Windsor 
plant since September 1, 1942. We have had a collective agreement covering the 
employees of the Chatham plant since December 23, 1942. 

The agreements are practically identical but the Company has refused 
to sign a joint agreement preferring to bargain with the same union with the 
same representatives on both sides, in the two cities at diffeernt times. Amend- 
ments to the agreements have been presented since the first agreement was 
signed at intervals provided for by the agreement. According to the procedure 
provided for in P.C. 1003 the Union made application for intervention to the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board on behalf of employees in both plants and 
separate Boards were established in each case, mainly due to the different 
expiration dates of the respective collective agreements. The Boards so estab- 
lished made different recommendations even though the original agreements 
were almost identical. This was true, particularly in the recommendation on 
Union Security. The Board established in Chatham recommended maintenance 
of membership and check-off. The Board in Windsor recommended the Rand 
formula. The Company was consistent in the first instance and turned down 
both reports. However, after further negotiations and with the very apparent 
desire on the part of both parties to settle the dispute without a strike, the 
Company offered the Rand formula and the parties negotiated the remainder 
of the Board reports without too much difficulty. 

Having overcome the difficulty of negotiating the collective agreement, 
the problem of wage increases, vacations with pay were the only remaining 
problems. The 40 hour week is already in effect in Chrysler. The Company 
agreed to a two week vacation with pay plan for employees with five or more 
years’ seniority. One week for employees from one to five years’ seniority. 
This vacation plan based on payment of 2 per cent for employees eligible for 
one week and 4 per cent for employees eligible for two weeks. 

The Company offered six cents per hour increase in pay and at first made 
this increase contingent on the Company receiving a price increase and further 
providing the Union would sign a wage agreement on that basis for one year. 
They later revised their position and agreed to the six cents across the Board 
with a provision to open negotiations at any time in ninety-day intervals after 
the signing of the agreement and withdrew the price increase contingency. 

The Union requested 25 cents per hour increase in wages. Two weeks’ 
vacation with pay based on a similar formula covering the American Chrysler 
workers. The American formula provides for a set amount of $52.00 for those 
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eligible for one weeks’ vacation and $104.00 for those eligible for two weeks’ 
vacation. We asked for the same plan based on $45.00 for one week and $90.00 
for two weeks. This proposal would aid the lower paid worker, but would 
penalize, to some extent, the higher paid worker. However, the plan was accept- 
able to the employees. The Union revised its original request for 25 cents and 
offered to accept the 184 cents which was given to the American employees. It 
has been the policy of Chrysler to give Canadian employees the negotiated 
increases which were applied to the American employees. The U.A.W. has a 
national contract covering all Chrysler workers in the United States. 

The policy of applying the wage increases granted American Chrysler 
workers to Canadian Chrysler workers was interfered with, of course, with the 
establishment of wage control in Canada. There has always been a differential 
between the wages of the Automobile Workers in the United States compared 
to the wages paid in Canada but the ratio of differential has now been completely 
destroyed by the latest wage boost of 184 cents to American workers. The 
Canadian Chrysler workers used to get their vacation allowance on the same 
basis as American Chrysler workers. The Company’s offer also changes this 
established principle. We may be able to reconcile the Canadian Chrysler worker 
to accept the differential in wages because of the differential in the cost of living 
but we cannot reconcile his viewpoint to accept the wide differential that now 
exists. Certainly the difference in the cost of living is not so great as the difference 
in these rates. The changing of the principle of vacations is not acceptable to 


the Canadian Chrysler worker. He is net prepared to become a second class — 


Chrysler worker because he is a Canadian. We do not believe the House 
Committee would be prepared to suggest it. 

The Chrysler Corporation of Canada is a subsidiary of the American 
Corporation. ‘There is no stock for sale in the Canadian Company. Stockholders 
in Canada receive the same dividends as the United States stockholders. All 
wages and dividends are paid from the American pot and we feel that Canadian 
Chrysler workers should be able to dip into the American pot to the same extent 
as American workers. } 

We have dealt with the ability of this Company to pay later on in the 
memorandum under “General”. Chrysler workers suffered a cut of 12 hours in 
take-home pay since V-E Day. During the war Chrysler employees worked 48 
hours and were paid for 52 hours. There has been no general increase in wages 
of the Chrysler employees since the adoption of Wage Control in Canada. 
Application has been made to the War Labour Board but always the application 
was rejected on the basis that wages in the Automebile Industry were enhanced. 
This may have been true when the workers were working full-time during the 
war but certainly would not apply in peacetime when the industry is seasonal. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Inmited: 


The Ford Motor Company employs approximately 10,000 employees in 
Windsor, in the bargaining unit. Three of the Ford plants are under contract 
with the U.A.W. in Windsor, Toronto and Winnipeg. The office workers in the 
Windsor plant are also under contract with the U.A.W. There are approximately 
800 employees in the office bargaining unit. After Mr. Justice Rand made his 
decision the Company agreed to sign similar contracts covering the small plants 
in Toronto and Winnipeg. 

The Union request is for $2.00 per day increase and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. The 40-hour work week is already an established fact covering the 
employees at Windsor. Toronto and Winnipeg work a 44-hour work week. 

The Union has reduced the original request of $2.00 per day increase to 
184 cents per hour which is the amount granted American employees. Like 
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Chrysler, the Ford Motor Company has applied to the Canadian employees, 
increases granted American employees up to the time wage control was made 
effective in Canada. 

In answer to our request the Company offered a nine cent increase across 
the board and two weeks’ vacation with pay to employees with five years’ or more 
service. 

However, the basis of applying vacations with pay was unsatisfactory and 
the employees turned down the offer of the Company with respect to wage and 
vacations. 

The matter referred to with respect to the cut-back in hours of work, with 
the resultant loss in “take-home pay” referred to in this memorandum regarding 
Chrysler, seasonal nature of employment, advantages the Company gained 
through revision of Excise Tax, and benefits derived from the adjustment of 
foreign exchange applies to Ford. The Company’s offer establishes a $1.00 mini- 
mum for labour which seems relatively high unless proper recognition is given to 
the seasonal nature of employment in this industry. 


General Motors: 


Oshawa, employing approximately 4,000 workers. 
Windsor, employing approximately 700 workers. 
St. Catharines, employing approximately 2,000 workers. 


General Motors of Canada Limited have a somewhat different situation 
than Ford and Chrysler. The Oshawa plant is an assembly and manufacturing 
plant. The Windsor plant is a motor plant. The St. Catharines plant is a 
foundry which turns out the cast iron and other foundry equipment which is 
used in the manufacture of General Motors cars. The St. Catharines plant also 
manufactures electrical equipment known as Delco-Remy. They make other 
parts which are used in the General Motors plants. 

The Oshawa and Windsor plants of General Motors work a 44-hour week, 
standard work week, the majority of the St. Catharines plant is working a 
45-48-hour week. Hence, the cut-back in hours applying to General Motors 
plants in Oshawa and Windsor means a cut-back of four hours per week at 
time and one-half which would mean a cut of six hours pay per week since 
V-E Day. 

The wage structure in General Motors is also different than that applying 
to Ford and Chrysler as part of the employees are paid under the incentive 
bonus plan and part of them paid a straight hourly rate. We are requesting ‘ 
the elimination of the incentive bonus plam in General Motors and feel that our 
position is justified in as much as Ford and Chrysler are on a straight hourly 
rate and in the automobile industry an incentive bonus plan is unnecessary 
due to the fact that most of the employees who are working under the plan are 
on moving production lines and each operation is timed as to pieces per hour 
and manpower. As each operation is dependent upon the other and as produc- 
tion rates are set at a certain rate, there is no necessity for the incentive bonus. 

In the three plants of General Motors a large number of the industrial 
disputes and grievances have occurred as a result of the incentive bonus system. 
General Motors do not need to fear that the elimination of the system would 
put them in an unfair competitive position as both of the major competitors are 
on a straight hourly basis. The General Motors Corporation in the United 
States has changed its incentive bonus system to a straight hourly basis in 
nearly all of its plants. - 

There is a differential in some cases between the rates paid in General 
Motors and Chrysler and Ford. A startling example of the differential is in 
the case of General Motors, St. Catharines (McKinnon Industries), whose 
employees have now taken a strike vote. The minimum rate in McKinnon 
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Industries is 58 cents per hour which is even less than that paid in the farm 
equipment or the steel industry. General Motors claim that the St. Catharines 
plant is a separate plant from the General Motors of Canada Limited, even 
though the name General Motors is very much in evidence across the front of 
the plant. 

|The management claim that they will pay the rate established in the area 
but like all St the “Big Three” they set the rates in the automobile centres. 
There is a tremendous differential in rates between the foundry labourers in 
St. Catharines and the foundry labourers in other foundries, particularly com- 
pared to Ford. The management offered us an 8 per cent increase in pay which 
was turned down by the employees who have recently voted for strike action. 
The management presented this case to the Regional War Labour Board on 
July 2 and in some mysterious manner they had the case dealt with and 
received authorization to increase the rates of pay by July 4. The Union did 
not ee part in the deliberations before the Board feeling that such an offer 
by the company was an insult to the employees. 


We are not going to discuss the differentials at this time, although we feel 
sure that such differentials may be the cause of a future industrial dispute in 
General Motors. We are requesting a straight hourly increase across the board 
in each case. 


General 


In dealing with our request for a $2 per day wage increase, two weeks’ 
vacation with pay and a 40-hour week, we believe that our arguments in 
favour of such a wage jump are justified in this industry for the following 
reasons. 

1. Higher productivity on the production front. The automobile industry 
was responsible during the war for putting the Eighth Army on wheels which 
substantially contributed to winning the battle of Africa. The experience which 
was gained will enable the automobile companies to produce much more per 

man than was produced prior to the war. 


I would refer the members of the Committee to page 1 of our brief of the 
18th of January concerning the figures which were prepared by the economists 
of the Bank of Canada. 


2. The necessity of re-distributing the national income by higher wage 
payments to place the buying power in the hands of the consumer and in this 
way prevent a future depression. The position of the automobile worker at the 
present time is considerably worse than in 1939 and certainly worse than his 
position during the war. After working long hours which in some way com- 
pensated him for the increase in the cost of living during the war and he was 
constantly faced with a cut-back in take-home pay by. the reduction in his 
work week from 48 to 40 hours, while the cost of living went ever higher: and ~ 
higher. 

Even if the auto worker received the full $2 per day increase he would 
not be able to buy any more goods than he was able to buy during the war 
and, therefore, an increase in his earnings of $2 per day would not contribute 
to inflation unless it resulted in an increase in the cost of the product to the 
TRL As far as that phase of the matter is concerned we will deal with 
it later. 


3. The tremendous domestic and export market which is now open to the 
industry. It is certainly unnecessary for us to relate in this memorandum the 
tremendous demand on the part of the Canadian public for automobiles and 
trucks. It will be some time before industry in Canada can even serve the 
needs of the home market and the companies are preparing to turn out maximum 
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production which means that the labour costs and overhead will be considerably 
cut. ~The more automobiles and trucks that are manufactured in Canada, the 
less it costs the manufacturer. 


4. The necessity of wage increases to take care of the reduction in take- 
home pay through reduction of hours of work and reclassification of jobs. Dur- 
ing the war the automobile industry was engaged entirely in the manufacture of 
military equipment. Since V-E Day reconversion has been carried on very 
quickly and efficiently. As a result of World War II, a large number of men 
were transferred when the industry was converted for war purposes to wartime 
jobs but have now been transferred back and in many cases have suffered a 
decrease in the hourly rate as a consequence. The automobile companies wish 
to go ‘back to the 1939 rates of pay that were paid on peace-time classifications, 
This is particularly true in General Motors where comparative earnings between 
1939 and 1946 show a very slight variation. 

I have already related that a twelve hour cut in take-home pay has come 
about in Ford and Chrysler as a result of the reduction to 40 hours per week. 
General Motors employees have suffered a six hour cut in take-home pay and 
the Company has juggled the bonus efficiency rates which makes it almost 
impossible to estimate the actual cut which was suffered by General Motors 
employees. The hours of the auto workers have been cut far in excess of 
workers as a whole since the end of the war. 

The history of the automobile industry is well known in Canada. The 
employment is seasonal to such an extent that between the years of 1930-39 
automobile workers annual wage was between $850 and $1,400. It was pointed 
out during the Ford dispute at a hearing in Toronto which was attended by 
the Hon. Leslie Blackwell and the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell that municipalities 
and the Province of Ontario had subsidized the automobile industry through 
relief payments to unemployed automobile workers because of the seasonal 
nature of the industry. The fear of the auto worker is that he will be forced 
to balance his domestic budget again for a whole year on part-time employment 
and part-time wages. b 

The Union originally requested an $1,800 per year minimum rate but 
the employers have raised a number of obstacles, some of which are logical. 
The main obstacle is the inter-dependence of the Canadian industry with that. 
of the United States. It may be true that this fear will not be realized during 
the rather high production year which lies ahead but with the tremendous 
capacity of this industry to turn out manufactured goods it is quite reasonable 
to assume that the full time employment of the auto worker will only be 
temporary. The industry changes its model every year and that in itself requires 
re-tooling and changes in the plant which result in unemployment of thousands 
of auto workers. 

5. The profits of the industry being of such a nature as to allow them to pay 
increased wages without financial. embarrassment or subsidy. The protection 
the industry receives as a result of the refund of excess profits, plus the carry- 
back provision which allows the company to have available cash in case of 
losses in the industry in the post-war period. 

The following is a statement which was prepared by our Research Depart- 
ment covering the Chrysler Corporation in Canada. We have no way of knowing 
the authority for these figures but during our wage negotiations the Company did 
not affirm or deny the accuracy of the figures. 


The Chrysler Corporation issues a separate income account and 
balance sheet in which all its foreign subsidiaries are combined. Thus it 
must be remembered that the following includes not only the Canadian 
company, but also the Canadian sales agency, and the Dodge plant of 
Great Britain. For the purpose of simplification, however, it will be 
referred to as the “Canadian Chrysler Company”. 
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Net sales of Chrysler Canada rose sharply between 1942 and 1943— 
from $66,617,346 to $105,186,104—an increase of 58 per cent. Profits 
after taxes rose 51 per cent over the 1942 level—from $1,539,794 in 1942, 
to $2,321,405. This is a considerable increase for one year, especiaily 
since 1942 profits were already at high levels. 

1943 profits, in fact, represented a rate of return of 17 per cent on 
net worth. In other words, for every dollar owned by stockholders, the 
corporation earned 17 cents in 1948. How high such a rate of return 
actually Is may be seen from the fact that the average rate of return 
for all US. corporations that year was 9-8 per cent, or 9: 8 cents on the 
dollar. 

Another indication of the corporation’s profitability may be seen 
from the fact that earned surplus rose from $9,222,129 in 1942 to 
$11,543,584 in 1948. Earned surplus represents profits retained in the 
corporation after payment-of all dividends. 

Total assets decreased between 1942 and 19438, largely because the 
corporation’s cash on hand declined. However, total current assets as of 
the end of 1943 were $41,345,044, as compared to total current liabilities 
of $30,799,325. This was sufficient for the company to meet all current 
obligations and still have a working capital account of $10,545,720. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 
(not consolidated) 


Combined Income Account, years ended Dec. 31 1943 1942 
INCE CAPER 2s she Sate ae ee are ara Sn $105,186,104 $66,617,346 
Gost) of ed less pists by cae tigre Maen ae ots 96,288,275 61,272,098 
Sell eben vex wie fe tart eset ale Aiea olen veins 2,381,826 1,863,214 
Balance, teria tek cate een Ml wee ara nn 6,516,003 3,482,034 
Other lM COMRE RE Wo ote oe ee leet os (1) 210,356 32,410 
Vota lPiD Comedic: viaje oes ceed hates lav are 6,726,359 3,014,444 
Hon Ane anus pron. bak genet aes ates He 4,131,865 1,659,283 
TxCh PSB se SG eu ae st mee cr 2,400 3,819 
Additianvents TOS io Hee cle ec ee Cae 275,489 311,548 
SIN BUST AT INSITE 5 bt FI A Ze a SU 2,321,405 1,539,794 
SUT re yyy es ee ere Sa Pei Ope ee 9,222,129 7,883,335 
CSAP LEYS. cite ie Bai te Oa ie TGA AM vi OR Daa) UY OR 201,000 
ear ap OOD EPA bytes oi atk aime OU eS fade ed en (pa A 11,543,534 9,222,129 

Supp. P. and I. Data: 

Mawitivand Pepalras woah ay cei oN Meme $727,025 $594,516 _ 
Depry ahaa OEe Ay otis ho Mere chet ye 873,944 966,681 
‘Taxes. (NOt RG.) Petawa cto en ane sree, cate 2,266,581 1,671,271 
Rents ‘and »Royetiog oro cue. © eeege tas 59,298 45,687 


(1) Includes $136,355 reserves no longer required. 


The Ford Motor Company being a stock company in Canada make annual 


reports and such an annual report reveals the following. 


Net Profit Capital and Reserves Rate of Profit 


BOO Gera kU Ue i Mie Peak eet 4,375,668 59,784,982 7:4 
TRL ate Bie grata OUR DSe cmv RAD hosp ate 3,755,057 61,754,000 6-0 
1 Pt! Ropmaruel gt cey thurs tichce th Vetacaieee 3,653,364 63,374,389 5°6 
TO cae War Siaae eater tie Wa ain ale 4,535,182 65,361,897 7:0 
AOS Lis Slptaiar a yeven oats oye i ease 5,389,604 68,637,380 28 
AGS ER LAL SRNR Ae Bly, i NCU Bi xiao’ 8,719,158 | 74,435,405 ie 
OAS es Susline a llevar Mims Ww evat erie aie 8,664,959 80,171,422 9-5 
DBS Sea ivse  PUAIRL AE Pa eI te) 6,129,516 83,361,963 Vie 


Note—tThe point about these figures is that the rate of profit: shown 
is not the actual profit, but only what was available to stockholders before 
taxation. The rest of the profits are stuffed away in any number of nooks 
and crannies and no one will discover them. But at least three places 
show clearly even in the company statements. 

(a) Undistributed profits—or earned surplus—amounted to $29,948,- 
416 at the end of 1944. This formed about 30% of all the company’s 


liabilities. With it the company could pay dividends of nearly three 
million per year for yee next ten years and break even on its annual 


operations. 
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(b) A general reserve exists of $5-5 million for which no apparent 
purpose exists. 

(c) The normal depreciation fund in 1944 amounted to $34,534,447. 
Granting that a certain portion of this is perfectly legitimate there is 
every reason to believe that additional profits are tucked away in this 
corner. Although the fund has increased by over 12 million since 1939 
none of it has been used to finance additions supplied for war purposes. 
These additions, supplied by the company, amounted to $9,074,375 and 
were eligible for special depreciation allowed by the War Contracts 
Depreciation Board, equal to $7,491,036, which was charged to operating 
costs during the war period. Only the remaining $1,583,339 has been 


designated as of post war value and subject to depreciation in the normal 
way. 


There is no method that we can find to make General Motors figures 
available to us but it can be assumed that a company which is considered one of 
the greatest corporations in history can easily meet its competition, keep its 
costs down accordingly and show a profit that would at least compare with its 
competitors. . 

From the above figures it can be easily seen that the industry can afford 
to pay all of the increases requested. 

6. The fact that the industry has already received in effect a price increase, 
we quote the figures that have been received from Ottawa. 


Ford V-8 sedan, f.o.b. Windsor— 

1939 was sold for $942 with spare tire. 

1940 was sold for $970 with spare tire. 

1941 was sold for $1,205 with spare tire. 

1946 was sold for $1,265 without spare tire. 

In 19389 the excise tax on a car over $650 amounted to 5%. On 
June 25, 1940, this was revised and on a car valued at $900 and less, 
the excise tax was 25%. On a ear valued at $900 to $1,200 the excise 
tax was 40%. On a car valued at over $1,200 the excise tax was 80%. 
This excise tax was imposed on the manufacturer’s selling price. 

In May, 1945, the excise tax was revised downward and a flat 10% 
was imposed on any amount. There is no doubt that the excise tax was 
in a large measure responsible for the increase in the price of a car 
after 1940 but while on a 1941 model of a car costing $1,000 there would 
be a tax of $265. ($225 plus $40) as the price of the car has not been 
reduced according to the figures available to us, the balance of the tax 
amounting to $165 and in addition there is the amount of $25.90 for 
the spare tire and an additional $28 which is allowed by the Price Control 
Order. 


We have been informed by the managements of the companies that they 
have approached the Government for a further price increase. During 
negotiations with General Motors Mr. Wecker claimed that he could not pay 
the increases requested without an increase in the price of the product to the 
consumer. He further stated that any application that was made to the 
Regional War Labour Board for wage increases would be accompanied by a 
statement from him to the effect that no authorization should be granted without 
a price increase. During the negotiations with the Chrysler Corporation they 
at first wanted the six cent offer to be contingent on the company receiving a 
price increase from the Wartime Prices & Trade Board. We in the auto 
industry firmly believe that the workers should be able to buy the product 
thev make but with the tremendous increase in the selling price of cars to-day 
it will be impossible for an automobile worker to purchase a new car, even 
though he might have been able to do it in 1939. 


/ 
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7. The increased cost of living to the automobile worker which is not 
properly reflected in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It is a well known fact 
that the cost of living in the larger urban centres has increased more than it 
has in the suburban centres. This is particularly true in the automobile centres 
where employment was at a very high level during the war. The D.B.S. figures 
are not a proper reflection of the increase in the cost of living and I would quote 
the official statement from D.B.S. which makes it abundantly clear— 


It should be clearly understood that the index is a measurement 
of price change. Many people use the term “living costs” to indicate the 
total cost of things they buy. Used in this sense, “living costs” may 
include different things from month to month and year to year, and © 
likewise different amounts and qualities of the same things. A cost of | 
living index based on this idea would reflect the value of total purchases 
made by everyone. The Bureau’s index is based upon quite a different 
idea. It measures changes in the cost of a family budget which includes 
the same amounts of the same commodities and services for considerable 
periods of tume. It is essentially an index which measures changes in 
Prices. 


One of the main reasons why we contend that D.B.S. is not a proper 
reflection of the increase in cost of living is because of the depreciation in quality. 
This is true as far as fuel, clothing and even rent is concerned. Certainly it is 
true as far as food is concerned. A person has only to look at the coal bill and 
compare.the coal dust that you get to-day with the shiny, hard coal that we 
could purchase for less money in 1939. 

8. The automobile industry is dependent upon American sources of supply 
for its production. Millions of dollars worth of parts and other equipment are 
purchased from the United States. Since the elimination of the differential in — 
foreigne exchange between Canada and the United States, it can certainly be — 
assumed that the Canadian companies, even though they are subsidiary to 
American corporations, receive a 10% advantage on millions of dollars worth 
of goods which are purchased by the companies from the parent plants in the 
United States. 


APPENDIX E 
Witness will be Mr. JosepH MACKENZIRE. 


Submission on Behalf of the United Rubber Workers of America 
INTRODUCTION 


The United Rubber Workers of America is an international Union affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations and with The Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 

District 6 of the U.R-W.A. includes 17 Local Unions which are the 
recognized bargaining agencies in 17 Canadian plants, all but one of which 
are located in the Province of Ontario. 

The following table shows the Local Unions which have been on strike 
since June 24, 1946:— 


Local Union Company , No. of Employees 

Local 67. Merchante’s> Rubber,” Kiteliener- ~.))o 98.0.0 ek. 2s se eee cee 13200 

Local 296 Dominion Rubber, Textiles Division, Kitchener ........... 100 

Local 80 Dominion Rubber, Tire Division, Kitchener ............... 1,200) 

Locale .73" BY FS Goodrich, Irtelener -< tuiict cans care ute meee eee ee 1,400) 

Local 189 Goodyear Tire and Rubber, Bowmanville ,............... ae OOK 

Local 232 Goodyear Tire and Rubber, New Toronto ..........%.....- 2,500: : 
Local 113 Firestone Tire and Rubber, Hamilton ......:...........:- 1,400 : : 
Docal 118 Seiberling= Rubber, @TLeronte, 7 ise) aan ae eee eee Rissa ore 300: c 
Local’ 1386... Gutta’ ‘Percha,-Rubber. Toronto: 2.02... Acs veh oc bee tecee 1,350 =. 
Local 292 Barringham Rubber, Oakville ....... Aeshna acted eats AVS ant ate Teloe a 
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The following Locals did not go on strike and have reached agreements 
with their employers:— 


Loeal 126. Viceroy Manufacturing, Toronto. i. a) ee see 250 
ocal 132 .Dunlop. Tire. and Rubber; Toronto: is bik nce ened. ok 1,150: 


The following Local Union did not strike, but has not yet reached agreement 
with the employer:— 


Local 88 Kaufman Rubber Company, Kitchener ................00- 500: 


District 6 of the U.R.W.A., at a conference held in Kitchener on October 
7, 1945, adopted the following seven-point program:— 
. A general wage increase of 20 cents per hour. 
. The 40-hour week. 
. Time and one-half for hours worked in excess of 8 hours per day and 
40 hours per week. 
Time and one-half for work performed on Saturdays. 
. Double time for work performed on Sundays and on all holidays pro- 
claimed by Federal, Provincial or Municipal Governments. 
. Straight time pay for holidays proclaimed by Federal, Provincial or 
Municipal Governments when not worked. 
. Ten cents per hour bonus for all those employed on Second and Third 
Shifts, 1.e., shifts involving night work. 
Negotiations with the employers on the seven-point program commenced as 
far back as October and November, 1945, but very little progress was made. 
All the employers were invited by the International President of the Union 
to attend a conference at Toronto in March of this year. All of them refused 
or neglected to attend. : 
Negotiations having broken down, the Union took strike votes at all plants 
except Viceroy Manufacturing, Toronto, and the overwhelming majority voted 
in favour of strike action, which was fixed for May 27. 


THE CAMERON COMMISSION 


On May 23, the Minister of Labour appointed Judge J. C. A. Cameron as a 
Commissioner under P.C. 4020. . 

The Union had constituted a Strategy Committee, with elected representa- 
tives from the Canadian Locals of the Union, to act with the Canadian Director, 
Mr. Joseph Mackenzie, in carrying on negotiations and in the conduct of a strike, 
if a strike should become necessary. 

At the request of the Department of Labour, the Strategy Committee 
advised the Local Unions to refrain from strike action pending the Commissioner’s 
inquiry. 

: On May 29 the Commissioner commenced conferences with all the parties. 
The Union was represented at the outset by its International President, Mr. L. 8. 
Buckmaster, its International General Counsel, Mr. G. L. Patterson, the 
Canadian Director, the Strategy Committee and negotiating committees of 
Locals. 

The Commissioner insisted upon the resumption of negotiations between 
local committees and representatives of the Companies. These negotiations 
were carried on in 13 different places at Toronto, from May 29 until June 12. 

All these negotiations, with one exception, having broken down, the Com- 
missioner proceeded to hold formal hearings from June 12 until June 17 with 
respect to 12 of the 13 plants involved. Further discussions held by the Com- 
missioner from June 18 to June 21 brought no satisfactory result, and the 
Strategy Committee had no alternative but to withdraw its advice to the Local 
Unions to refrain from strike action. 
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Each Local Union held meetings to reconsider its decision, and 10 of 


the 13 Local Unions involved went on strike, commencing June 23. 


The Commissioner’s Report, dated June 26, was made known to the Union 4 
on June 28. In general, it recommended further negotiations with a view | 
to agreement upon wage increases not exceeding 8 cents per hour, with the 


' 


proviso that other concessions in.respect of statutory holidays should not be 
permitted to raise the monetary value of total wage increases above an average 
of 10 cents per hour. 

The Commissioner’s Report, which corresponded closely to the best offer 
made by the Dominion Rubber Company and its subsidiaries, was entirely 
unsatisfactory to the Union. It was not acceptable to the Strategy Committee. 


It was considered and rejected by all the 10 Local Unions on strike, and also 


by Local 88. 

Notwithstanding the emphatic rejection of the Cameron Report by the 
recognized bargaining agencies in the 10 struck plants, the Minister of Labour 
sent a letter to each and every employee on strike, enclosing a copy of the 
Report and asking them to accept it. 


The Union had no objection to the distribution of the Cameron Report 


to all rubber workers and the Minister was so advised by the Canadian Director 
of the Union. However, it was a superfluous gesture, in view of the fact that 
the Report had already been publicized in the press and its contents had been 
fully reported to every Local Union. 

The Union takes strong objection to the personal intervention of the 
Minister in addressing a letter to each employee, asking acceptance of the 
Cameron recommendations. The Minister gave no warning of his intention 
te send such a letter when he discussed the matter with the Union. The Union 
contends that it was not proper for the Minister to take a partisan position 
in the dispute and that it was even more improper for him to attemp to by-pass 
and circumvent the recognized bargaining agencies by direct appeal to individual 
employees. ‘The attempt was, of course, a complete failure. 


GENERAL SETTLEMENT REQUIRED 


The Union submits that a general settlement for the industry should be 
negotiated on the basis of its seven-point programme. The following reasons 
are advanced in support of a general settlement for the industry as a whole:— 


(1) The relevant conditions, namely, the present increase in the cost 
of living and prospective increases in the near future, the reduction in take- 
home pay through shorter hours, the increased productivity of the workers, 
all affect the workers generally. 


(2) Wage rates, both within each plant and as between the different — 


plants, are extraordinarily complex, and it is not desirable or practicable to 


change existing differentials or attempt to deal, in meeting the present ~ 


needs of the workers, in detail with hundreds of individual rates. 

(3) In the course of negotiations several of the major companies 
suggested that they are or might be willing to meet a general pattern, but 
are unwilling to pay the required increases or any part of them until a 


general pattern for the industry is established. The companies have pointed ~ 


out that they are in competition with each other in various respects, but 


it is apparent that the workers’ claims cannot be fairly dealt with if the — 


employers compete with each other in resisting necessary adjustments or 
wage increases for their employees, or if they use the competitive position 
as an excuse for failure to meet reasonable requests. In the same way, 
there are complaints within the industry by reason of workers in different 


branches not receiving equal treatment in respect to wages. No solution — 
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of the problem which would increase the differentials between the wages for 
employees in different branches of the industry could be acceptable, or 
could solve the present problem. 

(4) In the United States of America a general pattern has been set 
by agreement between the U.R.W.A. and representatives of the “Big Four” 
rubber companies, namely, Goodyear, U.S. Rubber, Goodrich and Firestone, 
providing for an over-all increase of 184 cents per hour. 


All the Big Four have Canadian subsidiaries. Indeed, these subsidiary 
plants comprise no less than seven of the 10 struck plants in Canada. Goodyear 
is represented in Canada by the two plants at New Toronto and Bowmanville. 
U.S. Rubber is represented by three struck plants.at Kitchener: Merchants’ 
Rubber, Dominion Rubber Tire Division and Dominion Rubber Textile Division. 
Goodrich is represented in Canada by the Goodrich plant at Ktchener. Firestone 
is represented by the Canadian plant at Hamilton. 

The American 184-cent settlement was reached without any strike by joint 
Bree oe and embodied in one document signed by all parties on March 31, 

946. 

In Canada, however, the Canadian employees of the Big Four companies 
are dealt with according to very different standards. The best. offer was 
Dominion’s—8 cents. Until recently Goodyear and Firestone would make no 
offer. It would appear that the Canadian employees of these companies are 
regarded in the category of colonial labour. 

The 184-cent increase has become general throughout the industry as a 
whole in the United States with some few exceptions. 


THe GENERAL WAGE-INCREASE 


There are at least six strong reasons for a general increase of 20 cents per 
hour “across the board”. They are as follows:— 


(1) There has already been a substantial increase in the cost of living and 
many steps have been taken since V-E day to relax price controls, and 
remove subsidies, the full effects of which will not be felt for some 
months, although as a preliminary result the index has already risen 
from 119:8 on April 1 to 125-1 as of July 1. Existing and anticipated 
increases in the cost of living will mean that, by a conservative estimate, 
the average worker will require at least $5.60 a week more in his pay 
envelope to be able to maintain the standard of living and purchasing 
power he had last winter. 

(2) There has been a substantial reduction in take-home pay within the last 

year, owing to shorter hours worked in the industry. Figures obtainable 
are by no means uniform and indeed it is difficult to secure up-to-date 
and accurate figures. Such information as has been secured indicates 
that the reduction in take-home pay within the rubber industry, ranges 
all the way from a minimum of $2.00 in individual cases, to as much 
as $10.00 a week. 

The 20 cents per hour increase asked by the Union amounts to 
$8.00 per week, assuming a 40-hour week. 

It is therefore apparent that in a great many cases, the increase 
asked for will not even be sufficient by itself to maintain the weekly 
earning and purchasing power of workers at the increased cost of living 
next winter. Employees in this industry should not be forced to accept 
a reduced standard of living as a penalty for the relaxation of price 
controls and the trend toward shorter hours. 
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(3) 


(5) 
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There has been, over the course of many years, a substantial increase 
in the productivity of rubber workers, and it is reasonable that they 
should receive a fair share of the greater productivity to which their 
labours have substantially contributed. 

This increased productivity is strikingly illustrated by the following 


tables in which gross value of the product of the industry, less the price 


of raw materials and labour, is divided by the number of workers 
employed in the industry to arrive at the surplus of the products 
which their labour substantially produces. 


TABLE OF SURPLUS VALUES 
Surplus Value 


Year Millions per Employee 
HES Fo 8 a AANA Mtr Dar ALIS 29,036 1900 
POS DENS erecta wk aaa a MeN GADEaE Re lave 25,528 1800 
VOCS EER Ree LER SR tah Riveter Ra 36,518 2300 
DRED UB te teri Neg A tig REE fo a 51,346 2400 


It is to be noted that these figures represent the industry as a 
whole, but some 16 out of 56 Canadian plants produce over 90 per 
cent in value of the products of the industry as a whole. It is likely 
that figures for increased productivity would. be particularly high in 
the plants with which we are concerned. More than 85 per cent of 
the industry is concentrated in Ontario, in which over 90 per cent of 
the eligible employees are represented by the U.R.W.A. 

It will be noted that the surplus value for each employee has in- 
creased, from 1939 to 1944, by $600.00. 


Based on the average working year of 48 weeks for each employee, 


the wage increases requested by the Unions would amount to $384.00 a 
vear per employee. It is certainly reasonable that the employees 
should receive their fair share of greater productivity in the industry. 
As already stated, seven of the 10 struck plants are subsidiaries of 
large American Corporations, in some cases wholly owned subsidiaries. 
The U.R.W.A. is an international organization. It certainly is not rea- 
sonable to expect Canadian workers to accept widening differentials 
between their standards and those achieved by their fellow-workers in 
the United States. It would not be a sound national policy to allow 


American companies to invest in this country and to establish sub-  ~ 


sidiaries with highly profitable operations by holding down the wage 
levels and living standards of Canadian workers to the degree that 
existing differences in living standards become increasingly acute. 

The average hourly rate for the American wage earner in the rubber 
industry is now $1.345. This compares with a Canadian average in 


February, 1946, of 72 cents. With the U.S. average almost double the - 


Canadian average, it is no answer to point out that there is a difference 
in living costs. Not even the most prejudiced person would contend 
the difference is that great. This difference is all the more startling in 
view of the fact that the price of goods produced and sold is generally 
higher in Canada, although shorter hours and much higher wages pre- 
vail in the United States. 

Wage rates sought by the Union are still lower than a minimum 
standard of health and decency for the ordinary Canadian family. 

The Toronto Welfare Council’s minimum. budget for an average 
family indicated that $37.00 a week was required before recent in- 
creases in the cost of living. The average weekly wage in the rubber 
industry was $31.41 for the month of February, 1946. This figure, for 
the reasons outlined above, has been falling. 
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It is surely reasonable for rubber workers to seek to attain the 
minimum standard, and beneficial to the community that they should 
succeed, certainly where the profitability of the industry in which they 
are engaged makes it possible to pay such wages without any or sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of the products. 

(6) A general pattern for wage increases is being established ‘‘across the 
board” as the result of negotiations or the findings of boards or com- 
missioners. 

It is surely reasonable that workers in the highly profitable rub- 
ber industry should share in the pattern which is fast becoming general 
in British Columbia. In the logging industry on the west coast an 
increase of 15 cents per hour across the board has been instituted 
together with other gains, and the example set by the Sloan settlement 
has been followed in a number of other cases. The Sloan settlement 
was warmly and publicly endorsed by the Minister of Labour as “sen- 
sible’ and as “fair and reasonable.” It must therefore be regarded as 

wholly consistent with Government policy. 

(7) The companies are, or in the absence of clear evidence produced by 
them, must be assumed to be, well able to pay the required increases 
without affecting prices. 


The Cost of Living 
The cost-of-living index has been criticized as not fully representing the 


actual increases in cost of living. Without analysing this matter in detail, it may 
be said that the following points should be noted:— 

(a) It does not register decreased quality and it is notorious that qualities 
generally are impaired. 

(b) In the index, food is taken as representing 30 per cent of the family 
budget. For working-class families, 40 per cent to 45 per cent for food 
would be a fairer estimate. The index for the cost of food has risen much 
higher than the general index. 


Numerous price increases which have been granted will have a delayed- 
action effect. For example the increases in price of furniture and clothing recently 
announced are not likely to appear in the actual cost-of-living index for a time, 
because existing stocks remain to be sold, and purchases of these stocks are spread 
over a course of time. Next, it may be noted that the index is over a month late 
in appearing, and by reason of present measures of de-control, the cost of living 
is rising more rapidly than at any time since price control was imposed. 

Subsidy removals have seriously affected the cost of living. Im this con- 
nection it may be recalled that on June 2, 1943, Mr. C. P. McTague, then 
Chairman of the National War Labour Board, in a letter to Mr. Donald Gordon 
said:— 

From the point of view of wage earners with moderate incomes, 
~ consumer subsidies effect a substantial reduction in the cost of living while 
taxes which make this possible are collected from the community as a 
whole in accordance with ability to pay. It is difficult to see any sound 
reason therefore why a wage earner in the lower income ranges should 
object to this method of stabilizing the cost of living, since it can be 
demonstrated that his tax contribution for such subsidy is less than the 
advantage given him in reduced prices. 

Taking officially recorded increases in the cost of living, which amount to 
about seven points since the bonus was merged in wage rates, and more than five 
points: in the last three months, it is reasonable to anticipate a further rise of at 
least another seven points, making a total of about 14 points, for which provision 
must be made in the coming winter. 
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It is desirable that an agreement should be made for a reasonable period, and 
the law requires one year. It is therefore fair to include the reasonable anticipa- 
tion of cost-of-living increases, as well as actual increases. Hach rise of one 
point in the cost of living requires an addition of approximately 40: cents in the 
weekly wage. The increase in weekly wage therefore required to meet an increase 
of 14 points in the cost of living, would be $5.60 per week, without allowing for 
any of the other reasons for increases, which ought also to be taken into 
consideration. 


Reduction in Take-Home Pay 

It is extremely difficult to obtain complete figures with respect to declining 
take-home pay. Such figures as we have are not complete. 

Figures collected by Local 73 indicate in B. F. Goodrich Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Kitchener, a reduction in hours from 1941 of seven per 
week in most cases. 

Local 113 (Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Canada Limited, 
Hamilton) reports an average of 54 hours a week was worked during the war. 
Hours were reduced to 48 on November 1, 1945; that is by six hours per 
week, with no wage adjustment. Maintenance men who formerly worked an 
average of 58 hours per week at 95 cents per hour and received $55.10, now on a 
50-hour week receive $47.50, or a decrease of $7.60 per week. Shipping employees 
lost $8.52 per week. The average reduction in take-home pay at this plant 
appears to be about $8.00 per week. 

In Local 118 (Seiberling) the fea reported for a two-week period 
indicate a general reduction of approximately five hours a week. 

In Local 136 (Gutta Percha) the figures reported indicate a general reduc- 
tion in take-home pay equal to about $240 per year, or $5 a week, assuming 48 
weeks’ work during the year. 

In Local 232 (Goodyear, New Toronto) where the shorter week has 
resulted in a loss of premium rates for the whole factory, the figures indicate a 
loss per week averaging approximately $8. 

In Local 296 (Dominion Rubber, Textile Division) earnings in 1943 and 
1946 were compared, and indicate a loss in take-home pay of more than’ $10 
a week in some cases. | 

This is substant ially more than the reduction in weekly earnings shown - 
for industry as a whole in the figures published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which indicate in manufacturing industries generally a shrinkage in 
weekly earnings from $32.11 in March, 1945, to $29.88 in March, 1946, or $2.23. 


Ability to Pay 

The employers ability to pay wage increases without substantial increases 
in the price of goods produced or without any increases, powerfully strengthens 
the rubber workers’ claim for a wage increase. 

It appears that from 1943 to 1944 there was a substantial increase in the ~ 
selling value of the products of each branch of the industries concerned. 

The companies made clear in the hearings before the Commissioner that 
no falling-off in demand for their maximum production is anticipated for some | 
time to come. 

The only company in respect to which relatively full financial statements are 
published, and whose shares are listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange, is 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada Limited. In the case of the 
other companies the reports are in many cases not up to date and are incomplete; 
and, in the case of three private companies, no reports are available at all. 

In estimating the effect of the proposed wage increases, and the cost of 
implementing the program the tax seus should be considered. As many 
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of the companies have been paying excess profits taxes and corporation taxes 
_ of 40 per cent, a large proportion of the increased cost will be taken care of by 
the recent cut in taxation, leaving the effect on distributable profits very much 
lower and in some cases negligible. 

The high rates of depreciation which have been allowed and taken by the 
various companies during the war years must also be considered. Another 
aspect of the situation in respect to subsidiaries of American corporations, is 
that the true picture of the profitability of the operations of the Canadian 
eompanies to the parent companies which hold all or a substantial part of the 
stock, cannot be determined without taking into account royalties or other pay- 
ments made to the parent companies on which the Union has no information. 

In estimating the cost to the various companies of the seven-point program, 
the first item, the 20-cent increase in wage rates, is the most important. 

It is difficult or impossible to make any accurate estimate of the costs of 
other points in the seven-point program, as the extent of overtime worked, etc., 
will vary. : 

The cost of the 20-cent increase may be roughly estimated for each 
company, by taking the total number of employees and assuming that each 
employee works on an average of 48 weeks in the year for 40 hours. Upon this 
the cost of the first point would be as follows:— 


Pere aAMieer IN UD bGTS mumeed, tie 20 Meinl Vale pie eee Pes A ae aa, aaa $ 460,800 00 
DOM OMe MEST A Ore abd ts CERES hin vsswi Wes weasar se oe ae ee eee ne 460,800 00 
Vommron uber Gompany tds (Lextile eat ccacw cela y teen ce 38,400 00 
Bee ue oodrich sk ubberk Gor Or Gans Titden any 5 were baie «Regen tee 537,600 00 
LIUIN Gas med) ENYA ay Oy iby Gieairay deh Gor h seal Boao mil apres Gnperiek a Mee OY re aay at 192,000 00 
Mirestones Lire. &kubber, Cos ot ‘Canada, Ltd al eee ae ee 537,600 00 
beipenling® Hubber? Go. vor Gann Litd oar i a, aan ene SR eee 115,200 00 
WV ECeGOV aN AanUtaecLUrINe CO; MUG: aioe so ay hel ek Leet aa eed oe 96,000 00 
DMD ire remap ber: Goods Cor utd ics vaca paren Weert cea as 450,000 00 
bee PeGCn acy tyu bOets (Lima ted hcl os taco eg cdeee tetas Amo al anaes 500,000 00 
Godivesuralire Go Hubber Co. Bowmanville, ¥aous Uae pe alters s 249,600 00 
Goodyear -Lire cj Rubber: Coy New. Vorontos Se itwiewee ction 960,000 00 


Parnined ature ap oer. Go. sl stele tie No. OU RU Cima, eer 2 ae aia me 48,000 00 
| $4,646,000 00. 


It is interesting to note that the Goodyear Company alone has built up 
surplus of over $8,000,000 and that the 1945 profit after taxes amounted to 
nearly $3,000,000. 

In 1945 when there was an excess profit tax of 100 per cent with roughly 
20 per cent refundable; the company paid $1,856,000 on income and excess profit 
taxes of which $176,258 was refundable. Subsequent tax reductions will place 
the company in an even stronger position. 

It is therefore apparent that a large part of the $1,210,000 required for 
wage increases on the scale asked for by the Union will be offset by (1) the 
effect of taxes, and (3) tax reductions, so that a very substantial net profit will 
be available for distribution. Attention is invited to the reserve for contingencies 
and the high depreciation allowance taken in 1944 and 1945, as well as the 
deferred surplus account created by the refundable portion of the excess profits 
tax, as appear in the Company’s published statements. 

This company, whose parent American company controls approximately 
78-8 per cent of the total common stock, is certainly in a position to share its 
very great prosperity by meeting the reasonable requests of the Union. —__ 

To take another example from evidence submitted to Commissioner 
Cameron, in 1942 the parent company of Dominion Rubber showed an excess 
profits tax refund due to its Canadian subsidiary of $196,314. This would mean 
that the excess profits over the standard profit would be five times this amount, 
or approximately $1,000,000. If the improvement in the financial situation was 
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carried through in subsequent years, as the increased value of production would | 
indicate was most probable, it would appear that the profits of the company ~ 


were high enough to absorb the proposed increase in wages without difficulty. 


This is one of the companies whose relations with its parent company, | 


United States Rubber, would have to be investigated to determine the full iy 


measure of the profitability of its enterprise. 

In the Seiberling Rubber Company, the increased wage sought, amounts to 
$115,200. The refundable portion of its excess profits tax amounted, in 1944, 
to $29,400, which would indicate total excess profits of roughly $147,000 
so that it is apparent that the increased wages could be paid by this company 
out of excess profits. 

It is confidently submitted that a full examination will show the industry 
to be highly profitable during the war years and at the present time and therefore 
well able to pay wage increases without price increases. 

If there is any question on this score, the companies concerned should make 
full disclosure of the facts with respect to their ability to pay. 


The 40-Hour Week 


The Union proposes time-and-one-half for hours worked in excess of eight — 


hours per day, or 40 hours per week. 

The companies contend that a reduction in the work-week at present is 
not practicable, as there is a great public demand for their products, and a lack 
of skilled workmen for additional shifts. 

The rubber industry is one which, being on incentive rates almost exclusively, 
requires and secures the highest concentration of effort. In the United States 
there has now been a reduction to 36 hours a week with overtime rates paid 
after 40 hours. 

Before 1939 an eight-hour day and 40-hour week was generally standard 
throughout the industry in the Untied States. . 

The increased productivity of the workers to which reference has already 
been made, should be reflected in shorter hours and greater leisure for the 
workers. 

The Companies seem to agree that a general reduction of hours is advisable, 
and the Union emphasizes the greater productivity during the hours worked, 
which has in experience resulted from shorter hours. 

It is submitted that if, at the present time, longer hours are necessary, 


they should be compensated for by extra pay, and the standard week should be ~ 


fixed by agreement at 40 hours. 


Double Time for Work on Sundays and all Holidays Proclaimed by Federal; 


Municipal or Provincial Governments 


This request is designed to secure greater leisure and adequate rest for 
employees in the industry. 

This provision appears in the Union’s 1946 Agreement with the “Big Four” 
in the United States. 

There are probably few workers who do work on Sundays, but if this is 
required they should receive a special premium. 

The actual cost to the companies would be negligible. 


Straight Time Pay for Holidays not Worked 

The additional cost to the companies is not substantial, and this provision 
makes the holidays of lower paid workers in particular, an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. For many years, office workers have been paid for holidays, 
and there seems no good reason why production workers should not receive 
reasonable consideration. There is no advantage in a holiday when it means 
a financial loss to the worker. 
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10-Cent Bonus on Second and Third Shifts 

Those who have to work at night are put to inconvenience and disturbance 
of their habits, and consequent loss of health, as well as the loss of much family 
life. The practice of granting night shift premiums has become fairly general 
throughout mass industries in Canada. 

As not much night shift work is likely to be done, the added cost to the 
companies of this feature will not be considerable. 


Retroactivity 

The claims of the Union and the Locals concerned were submitted to the 
Companies in October and November, 1945. The Union is not responsible for 
any delay that may have ensued. It is customary to make settlements of this 
kind retroactive to the date at which time the issue was opened; any other 
course would only serve to place a premium on delay in negotiations, a result 
which is not conducive to successful or harmonious collective bargaining. 

Local 1138 requested that increases be made retroactive to October 17. 
In the interests of a general settlement at this time, all the Locals concerned 
have asked that increases be made retroactive to November 1, 1945. This is 
the same date to which increases in the United States were made effective by 
the Big Four, and many of the other settlements followed the same pattern. 

There are a number of points in Judge Cameron’s report, dated June 26, 
upon which some comment must be made as follows:— 


(1) Differences Within the Industry 

Judge Cameron argues first, that wage rates should be compared on an area 
basis and, second, that products are too diversified to permit of treating the 
industry as a whole. 

As to the first argument, the Wage Control order, to which Judge Cameron 
referred, has been amended so that wage rates need not be judged by local 
standards alone. The standard of what is fair and reasonable may be applied 
and ought to be applied. Judge Cameron’s argument implies that a small-town 
plant may be excused for paying low and inadequate wages. The argument is 
completely unsound. Low wages in the small towns have resulted in the decline 
of small-town industries—not in their success. In any event the assumption 
that living costs in the smaller industrial centres is lower than in the larger 
centres is a questionable assumption and in many cases it is entirely unfounded. 

As to the second argument that ‘‘the products of these plants are greatly 
diversified, and what might be considered fair rates for one would be quite unfair 
in others”, the Commissioner’s conclusion obviously is that such differences 
justify low wages in some plants. The Union contends that the principle is 
wrong and illogical. Other interests are not required to give special concessions 
to a plant because it claims to be weak; no bank, for instance, would be required 
to grant a lower rate of interest to a footwear plant because it is alleged to be 
less profitable than a tire plant. It is even more absurd to expect workers to 
extend special privileges to the same plant. Fair wages should be the first 
charge and not the last, upon the earning power of the plant. Wages should not 
be a competitive factor. 

The Commissioner states: ‘At an early stage I indicated my views on the 
industry-wide approach to the President and General Counsel of the United 
Rubber Workers . . . and I understood them to agree that such an approach 
was not here practicable.” The Commissioner misunderstood the statements of 
the Union representatives on this point and he was so informed before he made his 


report. 
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(2) The Role of the Strategy Committee 

The Commissioner states: ‘It is very clear to me that the bratiate to reach 
satisfactory agreements was due to the over-all control of each local Union by the 
Strategy Committee’. He also says that no local committee could make an agree- 
ment without the approval of the Strategy Committee. 

The fact is that Local 132 did make an agreement with Dunlop’s while the 
Commissioner was at work, and did so against the advice of the Strategy 
Committee. 

In criticizing the local unions’ policy of bargaining through one committee 
rather than through a dozen the Commissioner reports that: ‘The procedure 
here adopted by the Strategy Committee is not in my view consistent with 
ordinary bargaining practices or with the requirements of P.C. 1003”. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board, which has been administering P.C. 1003 
for over two years seems to interpret the order very differently from Judge 
Cameron. The Board frequently certifies an International Union instead of the 
Local Union as bargaining agency in a plant. 

During negotiations the employers made it clear that they did not like to deal 
with the Strategy Committee and would prefer to deal with a local committee, 
which would not be as strong in a bargaining sense as the Strategy Committee. 
Judge Cameron adopted the employers’ point of view. It is submitted that the 
workers have a right: to choose the strongest form of representation for their 
collective interests. The local unions were certified or recognized as locals of 
the U.R.A.W. and they are entitled to make use of the machinery provided by 
their International and by their Canadian district, as is recognized by P.C. 1003. 


(3) Previous Wage Increases 

Judge Cameron states that “in every case substantial increases, ranging from 
30 per cent to 80 per cent, have been granted since September, 1939”. 

Such comparisons are utterly misleading and fail to take into account the 
health and decency standards which are all-important. 

Workers’ earnings in the rubber industry during the depression years from 
1929 to 19389 were unbelievably low. For example, a certain skilled worker 
regularly employed at Goodyear’s New Toronto plant in the year 1931-32 
received an average weekly pay of $8.52, and this from one of the most successful 
companies in Canadian industry. It would be startling and impressive now to 
state that this workers’ earnings have increased by 200 per cent, but it would 
simply mean an increase from $8.52 to $25.56, which is still far below a minimum 
health and decency standard. | 

A 30 per cent increase over a $1 rate in 1939 results in a present rate of 
$1.30. But an 80 per cent increase over a 1939 rate of 30 cents per hour (which 
was common enough in the rubber industry) produces a 1946 rate of only 54 cents, 
still far below the: minimum requirements for maintaining a family. 

These few examples have been given to illustrate the absurdity of comparing 
present rates with those of 1939 or other depression years. 


(4) The 40-Hour Week 

Judge Cameron states: “It was generally agreed that the 40-hour week is 
impracticable in plants where it is not now in effect . . .” The Union did not 
agree to this proposition and contends that the employers could, if they desired, 
reduce hours further and employ more people. 

Judge Cameron expresses the opinion that overtime earnings are likely to 
continue for some time. This, together with off-shift premiums he expects ‘to 
result in substantial increases in take-home pay.” The contrary is true. As 
previously explained, hours have already declined in the rubber industry with 
substantial losses in take-home pay. As for off-shift premiums, they are already 
in effect in some plants. To make them general would effect only a minority 
of the workers. d 
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(5) The 10-cent Pattern 

In the light of subsequent developments it now appears that the 10-cent 
maximum recommended by Judge Cameron was not the result of his enquiry 
and has nothing to do with the merits of the rubber-workers’ claims. It was the 
same arbitrary 10-cent maximum which is now being urged as the pattern for 
industry generally. At the same time, it must be made clear that Judge Cameron’s 
recommendations were so framed that even if they were adopted in toto a large 
proportion of the rubber workers would receive an increase of eight cents or less. 


At best the Cameron recommendations fall far short of the minimum require- 
ments of rubber workers to-day. 


August 7, 1946. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, August 9, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, 
Gibson (Comozx- Alberni), "Homuth, Howe, ‘Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Skey, Smith! (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 

Mr. Lieff filed a brief viz. Statement of the Facts Pertaining to the Dispute 
between the UAW-CIO, and the Brunner, Mond Canada Limited, in Amherst- 
burg, Ontario, and Canadian Industries Limited (CIL) in Windsor, Ontario. 
(See Appendix A to this days’ evidence). 

Mr. Johnston reported an inaccuracy in relation to a question of his, as 
contained on page 332 of the record. 


The Chairman presented’ an Eighth Report from the Subcommittee on 
- Agenda recommending that the Minister of Labour be the first witness at 
today’s meeting. 

After debate, on motion of Mr. Croll,— 

Resolved,—That the Highth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda be 
concurred in. 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, was sworn and 
read a prepared statement. 


The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, took the Chair. 
The Minister of Labour was questioned on his statement. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m., until 8.30 o’clock p.m., 
this day. | 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 iia pm. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Maybank, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing) , Gillis, 
Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, MclIvor, Skey, Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


Mr. Joseph MacKenzie, The United Rubber Workers of America, was 
called and sworn. He was examined on the brief printed as Appendix E to 
yesterday’s minutes of evidence. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.30 o’clock p.m. until Sarda: August 10, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
iii 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusre oF CoMMoNs, 
August 9, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 

Mr. Lingr: Mr. Chairman, yesterday when a brief was presented by Mr. 
George Burt on behalf of the United Automobile Workers there should have 
been appended a statement of the facts pertaining to the dispute between the 
UAW-CIO and the Brunner, Mond Canada Limited in Amherstburg, Ontario 
and Canadian Industries Limited (CIL) in Windsor, Ontario. I would ask to be 
permitted to file that formally now. 


Carried. 


(Statement pertaining to Brunner, Mond Canada Limited and CIL appears 
as Appendix “A” to this report.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have received from Mr. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour a letter which reads as follows:— . 


Orrawa, August 9, 1946. 


Mr. Maurice LALonpg, 

Chairman, 

Standing Committee on Industrial Relations, 
East Block, 

Ottawa 


Dear Mr. LALonpE,—The members of the committee were interested 
in regard to the settlement of dispute in the interior of British Columbia. 
A copy of a wire from Mr. Hugh Dalton is attached. 
If it could be put on record it probably would be helpful to the 
members. 
) - Yours very truly, 
(Sgd) A. MAcNAmra. 


I will ask the clerk to read the telegram so that we will have it on the record. 


The CUERK: 
CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS 


Vancouver, August 9, 1946. 
A. MAcNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. . 

Stuart will telephone you morning ninth regarding coast situation 
stop Judge Sloan states wrote you airmail special delivery July twenty 
seventh with complete analysis of prestrike rates as compared with rates 
payable under terms of settlement stop If information contained in that 
statement inadequate please advise and will endeavour to give any 
additional required stop Wage adjustments in all three districts in interior 
British Columbia have been mutually agreed upon with IWA and are now 
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subject of application to regional board stop To give you picture in brief 
would point out that in Cranbrook area which is typical out of seventy 
six categories final adjustment with union worked out as follows sixty six 
categories received increase of ten cents per hour four were increased 
twelve cents and two were increased thirteen cents one was increased 
fifteen one was increased seven and a half cents per hour and two were 
increased five cents per hour stop Union statement in regard to twenty 
two cents per hour increase based on one small operation in Vernon 
making excelsior pads and veneer apple box tops and who employ at 
peak of their operations eighteen men boys and women stop This company 
prior to strike were operating under regional board directive of some years 
standing which provided maximum rate of fifty five cents per hour stop 
Under terms of strike settlement this company were brought under [WA 
agreement and their minimum rate for common labour was set at that in 
lumber industry namely seventy seven cents stop Out of this companys 
total number of employees of eighteen five only will receive the seventy 
seven cents rate the others being in categories provided for in union 
agreement calling for lower rates as low as fifty five cents inclusive of 
the recent ten cents per hour increase stop Please advise if can be of any 
further assistance. 


(Sed) HUGH DALTON. 
Mr. SmitH: Who is Hugh Dalton? 


The CHatrMAN: I understand that Hugh Dalton is the secretary of the 
Board of Trade of Vancouver. 


Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, on a point of privilege: I noticed in the 
minutes of evidence, page 332, an error in the second line. I am recorded as 
saying, “we are not trying to get information. from you and from the union’; 
that should read, “we are only trying to get information from you and from 
the union.” 

The CHAIRMAN: 

9th August, 1946. 

The subcommittee on agenda begs leave to present the following as 
an Eighth Report. 

Yesterday, the committee decided to proceed today with cross 
examination in respect of briefs submitted. 

Since then, the suggestion has been made that the Minister of Labour 
be heard: immediately in rebuttal of statements made by Mr. Conroy. 

Your subcommittee concurs in that suggestion and recommends 
accordingly. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) MAURICE LALONDE, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Crouu: I move the adoption of the report. : 
Mr. Maypank: I will second it. 
Carried. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I wish to point. out that the reeommenda- 
tion is by a majority of the agenda committee. Some of the members of the 
committee insisted that we should stand by the deécision made here yesterday 
afternoon while Mr. Mitchell was present. 


The CHatmrMAN: Mr. Mitchell, please. 
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Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Mitchell makes his submission 
I should like to point out to the committee that Mr. Mitchell is in a rather 


~ peculiar position here. This committee will have to make a report and as Mr. 


Mitchell is.a party to the dispute he cannot very well sit on the committee and 
make a report and also appear as a witness either for or against one or other of 
the parties who are engaged in this dispute, or engaged in the questions that we 
have been asked to decide upon. So I think he should decide now what he is 
going to do; to be a party to the dispute or to be one of the members of the com- 


- mittee that is going to deal with the matter in dispute and make a definite 


report to the House. 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, what that means is this: if any person who 
is a member of this committee has a statement made about him which he 
would desire to refute he must get off the committee in order to address the 
committee. I think that proposition is just so ridiculous that it hardly requires 
to be any more than just noticed. 

Mr. MacInnis: I don’t want Mr. Maybank or anyone else to state my 
position here. I did not make any such ridiculous statement nor was I trying 
to have any member of this committee put in any such ridiculous position. If 
any statement had been made against Mr. Mitchell he has had all the time 
necessary to take advantage at that time to answer. Now then, if he comes 
before this committee he cannot come as a privileged individual who is appear- 
ing before this committe to make a submission to the committee and at the same 
time sit in judgment on the issue— 

- The Cuarrman: Does that mean you suggest Mr. Mitchell be sworn? 

Mr. MacInnis: Pardon? 

The CHatrrMAN: Do you suggest that he be sworn. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is not the point I wish to make. I do not want to 
have any words put in my mouth or to have my words twisted. If he is going 
to be a witness he should be sworn the same as other witnesses have been sworn. 

Mr. JoHNnston: In regard to that I take a view somewhat the same as 


_ Mr. MacInnis has stated. I do not think there is any question of whether Mr. 


Mitchell is entitled to refute any statement that was made by the witness. I 
think any member of this committee has that privilege. I think Mr. Mitchell 
would be the first to claim that privilege, and I think he has had it as the 
committee progressed. But it does seem a little unfair to me that a member 
of this committee, should be able to address the committee and give a complete 
statement, or in effect to read a memorandum. If he does that, then I submit 
to you that any other member of this committee has the right to read a memo- 
randum to this committee on his particular view in regard to this situation. I 
have not anything in mind about what Mr. Mitchell is going to say; but in fair- 
ness to all the other members of the committee, I do think that, 1f Mr. Mitchell 
is allowed this privilege, then every other member of the committee should be 
be given the same privilege to read a memorandum to the committee. 

The CHatrMan: That is’ right. 

Mr. Jounston: If that privilege is going to be granted to every other mem- 
ber without interference, then that is all right. But I also want to say in 
regard to the steering committee’s report, that it was not the unanimous opinion 
of the steering committee. The report that the chairman gave you was the 
majority opinion. 

Mr. Crouit: Mr. Chairman, may I point out that I think there is one 


- distinction we have overlooked. Not only does Mr. Mitchell read a statement 


~ 


- but he submits himself to cross-examination, which makes all the difference in 


the world. Any of the rest of us could make a statement and that is the end-of 
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it. But Mr. Mitchell, as I understand it, will submit himself to cross-examina- 
tion and give us ample opportunity to refute or at least break down his story if | 
we do not agree with it. I say under those circumstances he is entitled to do this. 


Mr. Jounston: If the same privilege is granted to every other member of 


the committee. | 

The Cuatrrman: Absolutely. If you want to be sworn and make a state- 
ment here, you can do so. 

Mr. Gruus: Mr. Chairman, I think last night the consenus of opinion of this 
committee was that time was the important factor, to the extent that we did not 
want the witnesses coming before us today to read their briefs. We received 
their briefs last night in order to read them ourselves and in order that we might 
be able to question them this afternoon. I have no objection to Mr. Mitchell 
speaking except that I do not think he should speak before the people who were 
designated. I think we should hear or examine the representatives who are going 
to defend their briefs this afternoon; and after they are through I have no objec- 
tion to listening to Mr. Mitchell. I say that from the standpoint of saving time. 

The CuairMAN: Those in favour of the motion that the report be carried 
will raise their hands, please. 

Mr. SmirtH: What is the motion? 


The CuairmMan: There is a motion here, moved by Mr. Croll and seconded 
by Mr. Maybank, that the report of the agenda committee be concurred in. 
Some objections have been raised by Mr. MacInnis and Mr. Gillis. 


Mr. SmrrH: May I say a word before you put the motion, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHatRMaAN: Yes. 


Mr. SmitrH: I should like to say this. ‘There was an attack made on Mr. 
Mitchell by Mr. Conroy. May I say that with many of the things Mr. Conroy 
said, I agree. But I do think that in natural justice and in fairness, Mr. Mitchell 
should have the first opportunity of replying. So far as the other men who have 
presented briefs are concerned, I have been indirectly in touch with them and I 
do not think they are hurt at all by waiting a little while. I gave my under- 
taking in this committee and to them that if necessary—and that was yesterday 
—I would call them as witnesses, and I intend to live up to that undertaking. 
All we are interested in is a small matter of time. With respect to what Mr. 
MacInnis and Mr. Johnston said, I would point out that Mr. Mitchell is acting 
in two capacities. After all, he is the Minister of Labour. He is also a member 
of this committee. I do think, sir—and I hope we can get unanimity on it— 
that the fair thing to do would be to permit the minister to speak now. As far 
as these other men are concerned, I am sure if they were consulted they would 
not mind waiting in the slightest degree. The House is going to sit on Saturday, 
so we can sit on Saturday and tonight, if necessary. I do hope we finish the © 
evidence this week. But I do think, with great respect, that the minister should 
have the first opportunity of replying to the things that were said against him. 
Incidentally, I intend to cross-examine him, because many of the things that were 
said by Mr. Conroy are absolutely unanswerable. On that basis I think we can 
all be in agreement. It is merely a matter of postponing for an hour or two 
the hearing of these other men. I think Mr. Mitchell should speak now. I really 
should like the committee to be at least unanimous on that, on the basis of the 
proper conduct of our business. 


Some hon. MempBers: Carried. 
Mr. Giuuts: No. 
The CuHarrMan: I will put the motion. 


_Mr. Giiuis: I cannot understand Mr. Smith’s reasoning. Last night Mr. 
Smith was the man who made a motion; he wanted to expedite the business of 
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this committee and he suggested the filing of the briefs. Why not let Mr. 
Mitchell file his brief with the committee and give us an opportunity of studying 
it? Then after we are through with the other witnesses that I thought we were | 
going to hear this afternoon, we could examine Mr. Mitchell on the basis of his 
brief. 

Some hon. MpMBErRS: Question. 

Mr. Jounsron: Before the question is put, Mr. Chairman, may I say a 
word. I think, as I understood you, this just comes to a question of whether 
Mr. Mitchell should be heard now or later on. I do not think it is a case, as I 
understood you Mr. Chairman, of barring Mr. Mitchell from speaking. 

Mr. MacInnis: Oh, no. 

Mr. Jounston: It is just a matter of whether he is to be heard now or, 
according to the decision of the main committee last night, is to be heard 
afterwards. 

Mr. Gisson: Let us show the minister a little courtesy. 

- Some hon. Mremper: Carried. 


The CuHatrman: Those in favour of the motion please raise their hands. 
Those against? 


Carried. 


Mr. Giuuis: Don’t let me hear anybody squawk about time any more. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, called and sworn. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface my remarks to the 
Committee by a word of praise for the excellent and great effort put forth by 
labour, organized and otherwise, during the war. Men and women, regardless 
“of their station in life, all over Canada gave unstintingly of their labour, and, I 
am sure, the unfolding of details of the sacrifices of individuals during the war 
would be a wonderful tale to read. 

There were some groups, it is true, which saw fit to prefer a course of 
direct action rather than a compliance with the regulations; but these groups 
were a very small minority, and on the whole organized labour, both during 
chee the war, has carried on its legitimate activities in accordance with 
the law. 

Organized labour will always receive my full support, and I believe it is 
time that those in authority should give due credit to unions and union officials. 

Since the war, sections of organized labour and the government have not 
always seen eye to eye. There has existed a difference of opinion with respect 
to our wage control policy. The Canadian Congress of Labour in its memor- 
andum submitted to the government last April, took a very definite stand on 
the matter. It declared that there was no longer any need for wage control 
in Canada, and added that wages should be left to the normal processes of 
collective bargaining. It went on to state its policy in these words:— 

The Congress wishes to inform the Government that it has adopted 
a wage policy calling for a general increase in wage rates for the purpose 
of providing a higher standard of living. 


At the same time the Canadian Congress of Labour insisted that price 
control must be maintained; also that subsidies on various commodities be 
maintained with a view to stabilizing prices. 
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As far as the policy of the Government and the Department of Labour is: | 


concerned, and my own convictions too, we have steadily maintained that there: 


could be no effective price control without a measure of wage control. I put 


my own position very clearly in a series of three: letters addressed to the: 


Canadian worker and circulated to thousands in May, June and July, which 
I am taking the privilege of reading now. 

In these letters I endeavoured to show with the utmost sincerity that we 
did not expect to control prices unless at the same time costs were kept down 


—and that costs could not be kept down if wages and salaries were uncontrolled.. 


The first letter is dated May 6, 1946. 


Ortawa, May 6, 1946. 
To Canadian Workers 


During the last war and up to today Canada has managed by means 
of price control to maintain a general price level in this country which has 
enabled wage earners to purchase goods and services at reasonable prices. 
This is in striking contrast to conditions in many other countries where, 
due to failure to control prices, the purchasing power of wages is much 
less than before the war and the standard of living lowered to that extent. 


We did not have the same measure of price control in Canada during 


the first world war; and many will remember the very high prices paid 
for everything during that war and after—particularly after. It is 
revealing to compare the prices of the following few staple food items 
then and now:— 


March, 1919 1920 March, 1946 


: (cents) (cents) . (cents) 
Butter, per pound.... 58-0 74:8 (Jan.) 44-7 
Eggs, per dozen...... 54:6 ' 88-8 (Dec.) 438-8 
Sugar, per pound.... 11-9 25:0 (Aug.) 8-6 
Bread, per pound.... 7:9 9-7 (Sept.) 6-7 
Milk, per:quart. +s iv {3%7: 15-6 10-5 


It must be borne in mind, however, that prices cannot be kept under 


control unless at the same time there is made effective a measure of wage 
stabilization. This is because wages form a very considerable part of the 
cost. of producing the goods and services we all must use. Wages have 
value only in relation to their purchasing power. In other words, the 


real value of wages depends upon the amount of goods and services - 


wages will buy. Obviously higher wages mean nothing if they are absorbed 
by higher prices. Increases in wage rates, where they cannot be taken 
care of by the employer out of profits, are bound to increase the costs 
of goods and services. 


It was for this reason that during the war just ended the dominion 
government adopted what it considered a fair and reasonable wage control 
policy. Under this policy wages were stabilized but were not frozen. 
Thousands of wage rate increases were ordered by war labour boards, 
so that notwithstanding the adoption of a general policy of stabilizing 
wage rates, wages being paid today in the main occupational and industrial 
groups are the highest in Canada’s history. 

Under our wage policy legislation, a war labour board may direct 
any employer to raise wages if it ean be shown that he is paying less than 
the going wage for similar work in his own or comparable locality. 
A board may also authorize an employer to raise wages on any other 
reasonable basis provided he can continue to sell his goods or services 
without raising prices. ) 


o 
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If workers feel they are justified in seeking a wage increase, steps 
should be taken to have the matter submitted to the appropriate war 
labour board on which organized labour is properly represented. Every 
such application has the assurance of being considered on its merits. 
Strikes to support such applications are prohibited but this is a necessary 
safeguard to ensure the maintenance of the government’s price-wage 
policy. In the long run, that policy has benefited and will continue to 
benefit the Canadian worker by protecting his living standards and 
avoiding any inflationary rise in prices, which would cancel the advantage 
gained by an increase in real wages during the war years and since. 


The second letter is dated June 29, 1946. 


To the Workers of Canada: 


In my recent letter I stated that the government of Canada intended 
to continue its policy of preventing an inflationary situation arising which 


- would bring hardship and. suffering to our people. In doing this we must, 


\ 


for as long as it is necessary, maintain both price control and a reasonable 
measure of wage and salary stabilization. 

It may be urged that increasing production of civilian goods in 
Canada has so reduced the pressure on prices that there is no further 
danger of inflation. Such a claim is not supported by the facts. The pro- 
duction of many civilian goods still lags far behind demand, and will con- 
tinue to do so for some months to come. Fhe change-over from six years 
of all-out war production*to civilian production takes time. Factories 
have to be remodelled, new machinery and machine parts to be manufac- 
tured and installed, and stocks of materials to be built up before the 
assembly lines can start moving. 

Notwithstanding this lag in production, there is today a high demand 
for civilian goods of all kinds. During the war years when everybody 
was working and earnings were high (the wage rate index in manufac- 
turing rose more than 41 per cent between 1939 and 1944) production 
of eivilian goods dropped to a mere trickle. Many necessary things, 
like stoves, refrigerators and other household goods, were almost unob- 
tainable; and clothes and household linens were also hard to get. The 
buying public therefore put its money into victory bonds and in the 
savings banks until the war should be over and civilian goods would 
again come on the market. / 

These are some of the reasons why today demand and supply are 
still out of balance over a wide field. This lack of balance can be 
righted in one of two ways. One way would: be to let go all controls 
and allow sharply rising prices automatically to check the demand for 
goods and services. As prices rose people with modest incomes would 
be forced to buy less, and production would not have to be increased 
nearly so much. But that is not the way to high employment and 
decent living standards. The other way, which is the one the government 
is following, is to keep prices in hand until supply can catch up with 
demand. This, of course, means keeping costs in hand as well, for 
prices are controlled by costs. But costs cannot be kept down if wages 
and salaries also are not under a reasonable measure of control. 

Some people contend that price controls should be retained, but 
that wage controls should be abolished. I suggest to you that this is 
not possible. In fixing the prices to be charged. for goods and services, 
the existing price controls fix also the earnings of many workers not 
usually included in the wage earners group. For instance, the price 
ceiling established for farm products limits the income that farmers 
receive for their labour. 
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The financial returns of small merchants and operators are similarly 
affected by the ceiling prices fixed for their merchandise and services. 
Rent control regulations, too, restrict the right of house owners to fix 
the rentals for their properties. 

All of these controls, as well as wage control, are necessary parts 
of an effective price stabilization program. You will, I am sure, agree 
that it would not be reasonable to expect these other groups of ‘people 
to be willing to operate under continued price controls if all wage 
controls were abolished. 


It is true that the government has recently relaxed control over 


prices of certain goods, but in general such relaxation has been on goods 
that have come into such supply that competitive bidding on the part 
of buyers would not force up prices to an inflationary level. In the 
case of men’s and. boys’ clothing, price increases have been permitted 
due to a number of factors which include increases in the cost of imported 
cotton, yarn and fabrics; abolition of wool subsidies and an accumulation 
of many wage increases that have been granted in the textile industry. 

Such easing up of price control to meet changing conditions has 
been accompanied by an easing up also in wage control. As I explained 
in my last letter, the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, was amended 
in January, 1946, to give the war labour boards wider powers to authorize 
or direct an employer to increase wages. The beneficial effect of these 
wider powers have since been made evident in the operations of the 
war labour boards. 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 


July 20, 1946 
To the Workers of Canada: 


In previous letters I outlined the necessary part played by price 
control and wage stabilization in the government’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram. I also indicated that during the period of postwar re- -adjustment 
the government would gradually ease up on both price control and wage 
stabilization as conditions warranted. 


The latest move in the direction of decontrol has been to give the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards further latitude in the 
matter of wage rates. 


The original Wartime Wages Control Order, passed in 19438, lige 
the boards to increasing wage rates only to the extent necessary to rectify 
“a gross injustice or gross inequality”. In January of this year the. order 
was changed to enable boards to authorize or direct increases in any wage 
rates which were found to be low in comparison with wage rates generally 
prevailing in the locality. Boards were also authorized to permit an 
employer to increase wages provided such increases did not involve 
increases in the prices of the goods and services which the employer sells. 


By Mr. Smith: 


~Q. May I interrupt the Hon. Mr. Mitchell. I see all the Liberal members 
leaving this room which indicates there is a.vote on; I was told there was one 
likely to go on and I said that I would not be there. Here we are with five 
people in a committee of thirty-five. I think if we are all to sit here and ‘interest 
ourselves in this, that the members on the government side of the House should 
do the same as the rest of us. We have four here out of four, and I do not think 
it is right for those people to start trotting off for a vote. I see I was wrong, I 
see Mr. Dechene over here. 


Dn aaa 
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Hon. Mr. Mrrcwetu: There are some over here. 


Mr. SmirH: There are two people. Let us go on. I simply draw your 
attention to it. I do not think it is playing ball, but I am going to stay here. 
Hon. Mr. MircHeiu: You will have to check me if I go back. 

Since January, changing conditions of the postwar period have 
justified further modification in the Wages Control Order. Accordingly, 
on June 20 the boards were given authority to provide for the orderly 
adjustment of wage rates on any just and reasonable basis, insofar as this 
may be possible without upsetting the stability of prices. 

It is obvious that this wider authority given to the war labour boards 
to authorize wage rate increases must be used with considerable discretion 
if prices are to be kept from rising. For, as most people now realize, 
wages constitute a large part of the costs of production—and production 
costs affect prices. If, therefore, production costs rose to a point where 
manufacturers could no longer take care of them out of profits, then the 

- manufacturers would be forced to do one of two things, either to charge 
higher prices for their goods or to stop manufacturing them. Either of 
these alternatives would start the inflation spiral, and it might not be 
long before we would be faced with a price situation similar to that which 
followed the first world war. 

I am satisfied that the war labour boards will keep the situation 
well in hand, for these boards are composed of responsible representatives 
of both management and organized labour in Canada, and they have had 
much experience in administering this part of the government’s anti- 
inflation program. 

There are some people who argue that there is now no further need 
for wage control, even in a minor degree. But those who have made a 
special study of the problem of preventing inflation are convinced that 
some measure of control will be necessary for some time to come. This 
opinion has received support from an outside source. The New York 
Herald Tribune, in an editorial in its June 22 issue, in which a comparison 
was made in the handling of price and wage controls in the United 
States and in Canada, had this to say: 

Canada showed the way to this country in bringing prices and 
wages under control during the war and is now, it would seem, giving 
us a lesson how to handle the task of decontrol during a period of 
reconversion. 3 
The success of our anti-inflation policy during the war was due to the 

spirit of understanding and co-operation shown by all our people. All 
that is needed now is that the same level-headedness and patience, the 
same resistance to inflationary advances, shall continue during the period 
of reconversion that still confronts us. 


Yours sincerely, 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 


Coming to the dispute between the steelworkers and the three basic steel 
companies, it seems to me it can be outlined in very simple terms. We know 
what the wage demands of the Steelworkers’ Union are; and we know that one 
of the companies is prepared to grant a wage increase of 10 cents an hour, that 
a second company is prepared to grant an 8-cent increase, and that the third 
company has made no offer up to the present. The Department of Labour, as 
has been shown in evidence here, offered to recommend to the appropriate Wage 
Boards that they issue a directive providing for an over-all wage increase of 
ten cents per hour. 
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The dispute hinges on the question of how much increase may be granted 
without creating a situation which would bring about inflation. This committee 
has heard from Mr. Donald Gordon that there would be reasonable hope of 
success if the general wage increase pattern does not exceed 10 cents per hour. 
But he was very definitely of the opinion that anything higher than 10 cents 
would create such a great pressure on the price ceiling that it would be his duty 
to tell the government and the people of Canada that it would be pa to 
make any further attempt to control the situation. 

That is the carefully considered opinion of Mr. Gordon based on years of 
experience. But the opinion of officials of the union, as expressed in the evidence 
is that Mr. Gordon is wrong. They maintain that it would be possible to grant 
an increase of 154 cents without breaking through the price ceiling. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the question resolves itself into one of 
deciding who is best qualified to judge. I for one am of the opinion that the 
judgment of the man whose responsibility it has been to control the price ceiling 
through the difficult years of the war should be followed rather than the judg- 
ment of others who certainly cannot be said to be disinterested. 

The price of failure is far too great for any chance-taking. During the | 
past few weeks we have seen in the United States the results of an uncontrolled 
condition in so far as prices are concerned. A period during which relatively 
high wage increases were granted was followed by a lapse of authority on the 
part of the Office of Price Administration—the O.P.A. Almost at once prices 
jumped to such an extent that union leaders issued public statements expressing 
their alarm. My colleague the Right Hon. Mr. Howe has put on the record an 
article from the New York J7mes in which this statement appeared:— 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations in general and the United 
Automobile Workers in particular have abandoned any thought at present 
of new wage increases in favour of an all-out effort to preserve the present 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


Almost universally in every American publication that one reads comments 
are made in regard to the alarming increases in prices. I have been able to make 
occasional visits to United States points during the last few months, and, indeed, 
I was in one of our neighbouring towns during the week-end, From personal 
observations I would say that prices, according to our standards, are excessively 
high. 

One comment I heard was that it used to be considered unlucky to be in 
possession of a two dollar bill—that is an American bill. Now it is found that 
a two dollar bill is a useful thing to have in order to buy one dollar’s worth of 
merchandise. I submit that the experience in the United States should be a 
warning to us. 

I would like to put on the record a few price increases recorded in ‘the 
ey Federation of Labor Weekly News Service issue of July 12, 1946, as 
follows:— 

In the nation’s capital, steak sells for prices ranging from $1.10 to 
$1.85 a pound. 

Hamburger—Selling at 78 cents to $1.00 a pound. 

Pork chops—Upped to 94 cents a pound. 

Rib roast—Reported available at $1.25 a pound. 

Milk—Selling at 22 cents a quart in some areas—that is an 
American quart, which would make it about 25 cents a quart here—with 
indications of further increases. 

Rents—Up anywhere from 30 to 300 per cent in areas where no state 
or local controls are in effect. 

Cotton—Increase of $5 a bale in a single day. 

Wheat—Jumps 17 cents a bushel in a day. 
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Shoes—Leather up 20 to 30 per cent above OPA ceilings, shoe 
manufacturers’ prices up 8 and 9 per cent with prospect of further jumps. 

A report by the Bureau of Labour statistics on wholesale prices of 
28 basic commodities went up another point, to 233, or 17 per cent above 
the June 28, figure. Its primary market prices on 900 commodities went 
up 4 per cent i in a week, the most rapid rise since September, 1939. 

Dun and Bradstreet’ index of 30 basic commodities rose to its highest 
point since the computation was begun in 1932. 


I would like to say something about the criticism that has been levelled 
at myself because of efforts to prevent a strike in the steel industry. 

Telegrams, letters and resolutions have come to me from trade unions pro- 
testing my action in appointing a controller for the steel industry. It has been 
charged against me that in making such an appointment I was taking sides with 
the steel companies against the workers. 

My sole purpose in recommending the appointment of a controller was to 
prevent the strike that was impending, a strike which I knew then—and every- 
body knows now—might do the greatest possible injury to the nation’s economy. 
It is difficult to see how any unprejudiced mind could construe an effort to 
prevent a costly strike as an attack against the steelworkers. It was hoped that 
the appointment of the controller would provide a “breathing spell” during which 
it might be possible to work out a settlement of the dispute. The commissioner, 
Mr. Justice Roach, you will recall, said in his evidence that he was working 
against time. 

The plan of appointing a controller is one which has been urged upon me 
by organized labour and 'by members of parliament in almost every major labour 
dispute during the past year; and whenever we have used this device it has 
proved effective. Therefore, I cannot understand why there should have been 
a reversal of this attitude in ‘the steel dispute. 

I believe it was an error of judgment on the part of the Steelworkers’ Union 
Committee that it did not accept the controllership and the breathing space 
during which a peaceful settlement might have been effected. 

I believe also that the union leaders were wrong in deciding as they did to 
bypass the War Labour boards provided for by law and to take direct action, 
particularly when labour is equally represented on these boards with employers. 

However it may end, a striké means a loss to the worker. 

The steel strike began on July 15. At the end of next week, August 17, it 
will have lasted for five weeks. At the beginning of the strike the offer was made 
of an immediate 10 cent increase. If the offer of a 10 cent an hour increase had 
been accepted and the individual worker had remained at work, he would have, 
over the five-week period earned, at the basic rate including 10 cent increase, a 
total of $178.80. If he now goes back to work and does not get any further 
increase, this money is entirely lost. 

If he should get an additional increase of 25 cents an hour some time during 
the autumn or winter, the worker would have to work for 149 weeks, (i.e. about 
two years, 104 months), before the 24 cent increase would compensate him for 
the wages he lost during the strike. In other words, it would be the late summer 
or early autumn of 1949 before the striker would be in as good position in terms 
of income as if he had stayed at work and accepted the offer. 

If, on the other hand, the strike should go on until the end of August, i.e., 
seven weeks, and the worker eventually achieved a 24 cent increase, he would 
then have to work for four years, until close to the end of 1950, at the new rate 
before he would have recovered salary lost during the strike. 

Even if the present demand of labour for a 54 cent increase were granted the 
situation would still be that, on the basis of a five weeks’ strike it would be 
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about 1 year and 4 months or about the end of 1947 before the worker would 
have recouped his salary losses; while if the strike went on for seven weeks he — 
would have to work for 1 year and 10 months or until July 1948 before he would 
have caught up with his losses. 

It is worth noting as well that these calculations are all based upon the basic 
rate of pay at Steleo and Algoma which was 643 cents an hour for a 48 hour week 
at the time of the strike and with the suggested increase would have gone up to 
744 cents. Since a large number of the employees earn more than the basic rate 
of pay, their losses have been even greater during the strike period and the 
time that they would have to work in order to make up these losses on the basis 
of any further increase becomes even greater. In other words, the calculations 
suggested above, because they are based upon the basic rate of pay, are conser- 
vative and a substantial proportion of the union members would have to work 
even longer to recoup themselves. 

As Minister of Labour I have always been careful in regard to anything 
that might appear to be criticism of actions taken by organized labour. But 
some sections of organized labour have not always been careful to be as fair 
to me. JI am finding that whenever it suits the purpose of a particular union, a 
prompt attempt will be made to bring about what I can best describe as organized 
criticism of my actions. Take for instance my efforts to dispose of the dispute in 
the rubber industry, in connection with which Judge Cameron made a report: 
recommending settlement. After receiving this report I had occasion to meet 
Mr. J. MacKenzie, the president of the United Rubber Workers’ Union, and other 
members of the Union’s committee, in the presence of Mr. Pat Conroy, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour. . 

During a discussion of Judge Cameron’s report it was suggested that a copy 
of the report might be put in the hands of the employees of the companies con- 
cerned. Without hesitation Mr. MacKenzie agreed with this idea. Yet when 
it was done telegrams of bitter criticism came to my office, couched in many cases 
in the same language. 

Some objection also has been made to the covering letter sent by me and 
I thought I might read it to you. There were about thirteen different companies 
and each received a similar letter. 


Orrawa, July 8, 1946. 


To employees of the Dominion Tire Factory and Rubber Machinery 
Shops. 


About six weeks ago the Honourable Charles Daley, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, requested’ me to appoint an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to deal with disputes between a number of Ontario 
rubber manufacturers and their employees. 

In comphance with this request I appointed Judge Cameron, of Belle- 
ville as Commissioner. 

Judge Cameron spent a month in Toronto trying to bring about 
mutually satisfactory settlements of these disputes and making an 
exhaustive investigation of the whole situation. 

In submitting his report to me, Judge Cameron suggested that a copy 
of the report should be sent to each of the employees directly concerned. 
I discussed this suggestion with representatives of the companies and 
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officials of the United Rubber Workers of America, and they stated that 
they had no objection to this being done. I now send you herewith a 
copy of the Commissioner’s report for your information and study. 

In my opinion, the report offers a reasonable basis for the settle- 
ment of the disputes. 

I am informed that if the Commissioner’s suggestions were adopted, 
employees of the Dominion Tire Factory and Rubber Machinery Shops; 
would receive the following benéfits:— 

1. A general wage increase of about 8 cents per hour; 

_2. Time and: one-half for hours worked in excess of 44 per week; 

3. Straight time payment for 7 holidays when not-worked; 

4. A bonus of 5 cents per hour for work performed between 6 p.m. and 

6 a.m. the following day. 

I have already urged the management of the companies and repre- 
sentatives of the union to enter into negotiations at once on the basis of 
Judge Cameron’s recommendations. : 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minster of Labour. 


In regard to this committee I believe the review of the particular dispute 
we have been dealing with the opportunity given by the committee to the 
interested parties to present their views and the information given to the public 
through the press cannot be anything but beneficial. Members of the com- 
mittee, I am sure, and thé public generally, will have a more intimate knowledge 
of the difficulties in the way when seeking a solution of the individual disputes 
which occur. . 

I also hope that out of these hearings there will come a higher evaluation 
of the many successes attained by our conciltation service. Each year the 


‘Labour Department’s conciliators settle hundreds of disputes, any one of which 


might easily have resulted in a strike. Outside the Labour Department itself, 
little is heard about these settlements, for it is the strike—not the settled 
dispute—which makes the headlines. A dispute which is settled is rarely 


' “news”. 


Coming to Mr. Conroy’s statement contained in his brief submitted to the 


committee I would like to make some specific comments. 


On page 3 he speaks of the idea of industrial councils and says the govern- 
ment itself was- hesitant about taking action. Any credit that could be given 
for the activity of the government in this connection is taken by him for his 
own organization. 

The facts of the matter are that, had the government followed the proposals 
made at various times, industrial councils would have been imposed on industry, 
and unions alike by compulsion, The government was not, and is not now, 
prepared to impose compulsion ‘on either unions or industry in the matter of 
industrial councils. 

The government followed the course of setting up a board representing 
the Departments of Munitions and Supply and Labour. This board, in my 
judgment, has done excellent work and as a matter of fact, Mr. Conroy is a 
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member of the advisory committee and knows full well that the government 
has not restricted the board in any way in its activities. Indeed, Mr. Conroy 
has written expressing his approval and I quote his letter: 


THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 
April 24, 1946. 

Mr. H. Ross RUTHERFORD, 
Executive Director, 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board, 
Room 232, Motor Building, 
OTTAWA, Ontario. 

Dear Mr. RutTHEerRForD,—Thanks very much for your letter of 
April 20th, enclosing a copy of the April Bulletin, entitled “TEAMWORK 
IN INDUSTRY,” together with a copy of the covering letter which went 


to the Chairmen of the Labour-Management Production Committees © 


throughout Canada. This builetin is both interesting and attractive, 
and should stimulate organization of new committees as well as the 
more efficient functioning of those now active. 

I should like to take this opportunity to say that the Congress greatly 
appreciates the encouragement given by the government departments 
concerned to the establishment of Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees, and the continued interest which it is showing in them. We 
believe that the committees were of great value in promoting production 
during the war, and that they should be equally useful in the post-war 
period. Undoubtedly the committees have also improved labour rela- 
tionships and rendered a highly important service to industry, labour 
and the people of Canada. ® 


With all good ha I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) PAT CONROY, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


On page 1, and again on pages 3 and 4, the question of policy of the 
Canadian Congress is raised and the fact that the “Wage Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee’ was created by the Congress mentioned, yet nothing has been produced 
before this committee as to what the “Wage Co-ordinating Committee” recom- 
mended to its affiliated unions. ; 

I am wondering how much of the responsibility for the “brushing aside” 
of the authority of “the Wage Boards flows back to the “Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee.” 

On April 5, 1946, the Canadian Congress of tenet delegation made repre- 
sentations to the Cabinet and I would like to quote from the printed document: 


Section 9 says: “the Congress believes that there is no longer any need 


for wage control m Canada.” 

Section 10 says: “Congress wishes to inform the government it has adept 
a wage policy calling. for a general increase in w age rates for the purpose of 
attaining a higher standard of living.” 

Section 5 calls attention to 300,000 people unemployed and “the situation 
is constantly growing more serious” and Section. 11 provides for a forty-hour 
week or less without reduction in incomes. 

Section 12 states “the Congress demands the abolition of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order.” 


Section 13 produces the theory that price control’ must be maintained — 


despite the proposed abandonment of the Wartime Wages Control Order. 


; 
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I suggest to you that we have reason here for believing that the policy 

of the “Wage Co-ordinating Committee” can be assumed to have followed the 
pattern of the memorandum and I venture further to suggest that the advice 
of this committee to the federated unions was to work on this theory; hence, 
followed the attempt to “brush aside” the Wage Boards. 
: Mr. Millard, when he came before this committee, admitted that there 
must be a degree of wage control. Mr. Conroy did not advocate the abandon- 
ment of wage control but he did say that he prefers his own judgment as to 
the amounts of increase rather than the judgment of the Wages Boards, even 
though there are labour representatives on the Regional Boards. 

I refer to page 4 of the brief presented for the Congress and I quote: “We 
do contend that they are not, as the government theorizes, the only element,”. 
The brief is speaking of wages and I would like to say that the government has 
never said or implied that wages are the only cost of any commodity and I 
challenge Mr. Conroy to show that the government has ever so stated. 

On the same page Mr. Conroy says “the government continued with its 
rigid control of wages”. There has been no rigid control of wages and evidence 
given by the Chairman of the National War Labour Board is quite sufficient 
without any further statement from me. to disprove the idea that there was 
rigid control of wages. 

I come to page 5, paragraph 4. The brief speaks of “the restraining influence 
of the leadership of those organizations”. I wonder how many of you who have 
heard Mr. Conroy’s evidence found any degree of restraint. © 

On pages 6 and 7 the suggestions which were made to the government are 

- discussed. ‘aa 

Reference is made to the case before the National War Labour Board 
respecting the hotel employees of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

The statements made by Mr. Conroy are not in accordance with the facts. 
The National War Labour Board so I am informed never rejected the applica- 
tion referred to. The request was made by the board to take the application 
back and see if negotiations would not result in a mutually satisfactory joint 
application coming before the board. Exactly this was done, and the National 

Board approved of the joint application. These are matters of record. 

, The demand made by the steel workers has been before the employers for 

- months and the demand has not changed. It is true that Mr. Millard has 
offered to take the increases in stages, that is, he is willing to accept an increase 

of 10 cents now and 24 cents in October, and 3 cents on December 1, 1946, and 
in addition, time and a half for overtime after 44 hours per week, to commence 

' from April 1, 1947. This later proposal still means an increase of 18 or 19 cents 
per hour which is close to the original demand. 

I suggest to you gentlemen that the determination to fix the rate of increase 
was made last spring and has been deviated from very little. Indeed, strike votes 
to enforce the demand were taken as early as April and May, 1946, long before 
the B.C. applications were the consideration. 

Now, gentlemen, let us examine the record. Mr. Millard in his own evidence 
(see page 20 of the minutes of the Committee) stated that the union’s policy 
was adopted by a conference at Quebec city in October, 1944, 20 months ago 
‘and he went on to summarize that policy. 

It was at the conference, then gentlemen, that the amount of increase which 

would be demanded was fixed and I call attention to this fact because I think 
it is important. — 

| I also call attention to the fact that the increase then decided upon was — 

- not deviated from. 
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Indeed strike votes to enforce the policy ‘were taken as early as April and 


May, 1946, and the negotiations since have been conducted under the continuous 


pressure of strike threat. 


It is obvious that the union has been using the B.C. decisions and the 


increase in steel price simply in an effort to justify a policy which had been 
determined upon months before the event of either the B.C. decision or the 
steel price increase. 

In his brief, Mr. Conroy (see page 8) attempted to infer that I had 
endorsed a 15 cent per hour increase as a yardstick for the settlement of disputes. 
I think my position was clearly stated in the House of Commons on July 5 
and I quote from Hansard of that date:— 

With the consent of the house I might announce that I have just been 
in conversation with Chief Justice Sloan in Vancouver. The terms of 
settlement in the strike in the interior area box factories in British 
Columbia are ten cents across the board; time and a half after forty-four 
hours, and a number of minor adjustments. The basic adjustment is an 
increase of ten cents an hour across the board, and I should like to say 
that I think that would be a very fair yardstick for the settlement of 
industrial disputes in Canada, where they are of a serious nature. 


An effort has been made to infer that the so-called 10 cent line was simply 
an adaptation of the limitation fixed by the offer of the employers. I wish to put 
on record an emphatic denial of this allegation. My statement in the House of 
Commons above referred to, was made, I believe, before the offer of the employer 
of a 10-cent increase was made and certainly before I knew that the Steel 
Company of Canada had increased its offer from 54 cents to 10 cents. 

On July 5th, therefore, my position with respect to a ten-cent increase was 
made quite clear. 

On page 9 of the brief of the Congress reference is made to a suggestion 
made in January, 1946, to the effect that the Government should encourage 
the granting of an increase of 10 cents per hour all across the board and it is 
stated that the Government did nothing about it. ; 

The answer is quite obvious and it is that, had an increase of 10 cents per 
hour been arranged in January, 1946, the Government believed that an increase 
of 10 cents per hour across the board on January 1, 1946, would have broken 
the price ceilings. 


Mr. Donald Gordon has given evidence to the effect that even to-day in the 
eighth month of the year it is very risky to concede a 10 cent increase. .The: 


risk would have been very, very much greater in January. 
To infer that the government did nothing about the matter, however, is 


simply not true, because since that time the government made two amend- 
ments to the Wage Control Order, one effective in February and one in: June. 
Both of these amendments gave the War Labour Boards much wider power 
and did exactly what the Congress requested the government to do, namely, 


“liberalize wage regulations”, : 

A good deal of the discussion of the Congress brief is taken up in con- 
demning Mr. Gordon’s expert evidence. Anyone who heard Mr. Gordon’s 
evidence could not be, I feel sure, other than impressed by it and form the 
opinion that they were hearing the honest view of a man who was putting all 
he had into his job of doing something which the Canadian people want done, 
namely, preventing inflation. 


In conclusion let me say that it is not for me to tell this committee what. 
to do; however, I will take the liberty of giving it as my opinion that the com-. 


mittee will be doing what the vast majority of citizens of Canada wish done if it 


gives its influence in support of the efforts of the Wartime Prices and Trade: 
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Board to maintain prices and prevent inflation rather than lend its support to 
the Canadian Congress’ policy of abolition of wage control and the consequent 


wrecking of price control. 
The Vice Cuarrnman: (Mr. Maybank) Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mitchell did not deal with one allegation of Mr. 
Conroy’s, namely that organized labour was not consulted with respect to the 
appointment of. labour representatives on the various boards.—A. On the 
national board? 

@. He made that statement.—A. On the national board? 

@. On the national board. Perhaps you would like to make a statement 
with respect to that?—A. Sure. Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. Smith may I 
say that I had the task of organizing wage control in this country. I was chair- 
man of the first National War Labour Board. On that board there were four 
representatives of labour; that is, one for the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, one for the Railway Brotherhood, one for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and one for the Canadian and Catholic Confederation or Syndicate, 
represented by an equal number of employers. When I became Minister of 
Labour, with all the other duties that were piled on me, I found it a physical 
impossibility to carry on being Minister of Labour and also chairman of the 
National War Labour Board and Mr. Justice McTague was asked to assume 
that duty. He suggested that the board be reduced to three, and that it be 
developed in the nature of a court. In the early stages of it, as I pointed out to 
the labour organizations, I thought that we might create a system of boards in 
_ this country similar to that which has worked so well in Australia. Mr. Justice 

McTague suggested that the board then be reduced to three. After consultation 
with him, the first three representatives were himself, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., 
and Senator Bench. After a short period of time Senator Bench found that hie 
health would not permit him to continue in that office and Mr. Lalonde was 
appointed, Let me say this to my hon. friend, that the situation is complicated 
in the Dominion of Canada in that you have four major labour organizations to 
— deal with. As was pointed out by Mr. Conroy yesterday, and I think it is a fair 

thing to say, they are jealous of their prerogatives. We had to make a decision 
quickly, after the retirement of Mr. J. L. Cohen, in the appointment of the late 
Mr. J. A. Bell, vice president of the International Telegraphers’ Organization, 
who was an original member of the War Labour Board. That appointment was 
made and I take full responsibility for its recommendation. Some months after- 
wards, Mr. Bell had a heart attack one evening and passed away. Then Mr. 
J. McClelland who also-was an original member of the board and nominee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was appointed to fill the position of 
the late Mr. Bell. That is how the thing developed. If we had stayed with the 
old set-up, we could quite easily have appointed one from each dominant labour 
organization in Canada, but we were caught on the horns of a dilemma; and as 
I say, I take the full responsibility for that recommendation. I want to say this 
about Mr. McClelland, that he was the nominee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. I might give some of his background. He has been a trade 
unionist, I think, for about 40 years. He was vice president of the International 
Association of Machinists, and was a member of the executive committee of the 
National War Labour Board when I was chairman; and when the board was 
reduced to three he was executive assistant to the chairman, along with Mr. 
George Hodge, who was a member of the executive of the original War Labour 
Board. 

Q. Yes, but that is not what I have in mind. This complaint is not a new 
one. It is not raised now for the first time, is it? We have heard it throughout 
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the years with respect to the National War Labour Board and labour repre-— ’ 


sentatives. You have mentioned four major organizations. Could you not, for 
example, have communicated quickly with these people and said, “Can you not 
get together and name a representative to this board?” That would have been 
a very simple thing to do, would it not?—A. It is a simple thing just to say that, 
but it is not so simple sometimes in its practical application. 

Q. Let us take the worst application you can find. You could very readily 
say to them today—what day is today—F¥riday—‘‘by Wednesday I will appoint — 
the person whom you name; if you do not do it I will name him myself.” That 
is a part of your whole scheme, is it not? You appoint the chairman where they 
cannot agree and so on. That could readily have been done, could it not?— 
A. I suppose it could have been done. 

Q. There is no doubt about it, is there? Why did you not do it?—A. I will 
tell you why I did not do it. If you were sitting where I am sitting there is a 
certain amount of—let me say this to you— 

Q. I have got my own troubles. Do not absorb them all.—A. I said I took 
full responsibility for that. Let me say this in addition to that, that when I 
first came into the Ministry of Labour it was a comparatively small organiza- 
tion. There was a general demand for the appointment of labour representatives 
to boards and commissions. I think in the light of past experience there has 
been a tremendous increase in those appointments in the regional boards. I think 
there is a total on the boards themselves of about 50. It is quite simple. Take 
the province of Ontario where there is a 6-man board. It is quite simple. You 
have got the railroad brotherhood; you have got the Canadian Congress: of 
Labour; you have got the A.F. of L on that. If aman retires it is quite simple to 
reappoint one. In Nova Scotia where there is a 5-man board there is one 
A.F. of L. and one Canadian Coneress of Labour. I am speaking now of the 
workers’ side. Then you get into a province like Quebec where you have the 
Catholic syndicates. You really have four organizations there. 

Q. Let us not worry about them.—A. That is all right, but let us get the 
picture. Probably one error in judgment has been made, and I am not agreeing 
it is an error of judgment. You should also get the overall picture, you 
understand. | 

Q@. I am not being critical—A. I am not suggesting you are. 

Q. All right—A. If I appear to be a little vigorous sometimes, I was raised 
in the same school as Mr. Conroy, and we have got this way of expressing 
ourselves. 

Q. You did not go down the mine, daddy; that. is the difference—A. That 
is right, but I have been in places just as bad as that in my short life. I was 
raised in the practical school. My early life would compare very favourably 
with the early life of any man in this room on the basis of struggle and tough 
conditions. I do noti take second place to any man for that. 

Mr. MacInnis: It is your late life that matters now. 

The Witness: It is like yourself; you have had a very comfortable 
existence in the last sixteen years. The people on the outside think so. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is a good way to put it. 

The Witness: People on the outside think so. 


By Mr. Smith: : 

Q. This is still the answer to my question, I gather?—A. I want to say to 
my hon. friend it was not done, and I take the responsibility for it. : 

Q. All right. There is only the National War Labour Board and: it con- 
sists of three people, and the simple fact is that the major organizations were 
not consulted with respect to that appointment; that is the simple fact, is it 
not? You had better call in some more troops.—A. I do not need them. When 
it comes to labour questions I do not need any assistance. 
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Q. That is a simple statement?—A. I would say— 

Q. I am not saying you are wrong. It is a simple statement of fact?— 
A. You get the point; it was set up as a judicial body of three members, 
and arising out of my experience at that time I do not know how you would: 
have got an appointment that would have satisfied two, we will say, of the 
organizations. That is the difficult proposition in all appointments of that kind. 

Q. All right, but they never even had a chance to disagree about it?— 
A. That is true. 

Q. That is a simple statement of fact. Pauaeiee along I want to look at 
your first letter, at the end of the first paragraph of it. I have heard this so 
often. The last sentence reads:— 


This is in striking contrast to conditions in many other countries 
where, due to failure to control prices, the purchasing power of wages 
is much less than before the war and the standard of living lowered to 
that extent. 


I suppose what you are referring to there are the devastated countries, are 
you not? To what countries are you referring?—A. I am not. I woud say 
Belgium. I would not call that a devastated country. 

Q. It was pretty close to the war?—A. I would not call Great Britain a 
devastated country. They were pretty close to the war. 

@. Let us talk about Great Britain——A. All right, let us talk about. this 
continent if you want to get closer home. 

Q. I will go for a trip with you anywhere you want to go. You mentioned 
Great Britain so let us talk about that. What is the situation there comparable 
to this country?—A. It is 1942; that was the last: time I was in Great Britain. 
Q. I have not been there since 1928. When were you there?—-A. I was there | 


in 1942. I would say they were back to the $10 shirt in 1942 like they were 


in the ‘last war. 

Q. Great Britain was in the war——A. So were we in the war. 

Q. They were being attacked in the war. Things were being thrown at 
them. No doubt what you mean by that is the countries actively engaged in the 
war. I mean being shot at; that is what you mean?—A. Oh, absolutely not. 

Q. Let us come to this continent.—A. All right; I have not got the figures 
with me, and I cannot speak from memory. There are too many countries. 


Mr. Giuuis: Under oath. 


The Witness: That is all right; I wish sometimes my good friend was 
put under oath. 


Mr. Gituts: I am not silly enough to get into the position you are in 
right now. 


The Witness: Do not let us lose our sense of humor. 
Mr. Giuuis: I tried to get you out of it. 


The Witness: I would say the United States, Mexico, Chili, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Colombia, and al] countries on the north and south American 


Bete 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Are you sure of your facts?—-A. Absolutely; I will bring the figures 
tomorrow if you wish. 

Q. I wish you would. JI do not think you are right.—A. I know I am right. 

Q. We will leave that for the figures——A. I will give you the figures now. 
Let us have the figures. This is June, 1946, for Canada, 122-6. United States, 
133-4; that is May, 1946. United Kingdom, May, 1946,— 

Q. You do not suggest we are better off in view of the wages paid, do you?— 
A. I think we are better off, sure. 

Q. You do?—A. Absolutely. 
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The Vice-Cuarrman: Mr. Smith, let him continue if he starts to answer 
a question. < 
The Witness: It is all right. 4 
Mr. Smitu: I think if you would addr ess that remark to a lot of other — 


members of the committee and impress on the witness that he might answer my 4 


a 


questions your criticism would be very sound indeed. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: J was not offering any criticism. I was only directing 
you to allow the witness to answer the question. There surely cannot be any 
objection to a comment like that from the chair. 


Mr. SmitH: May I say I appreciate your advice now as I always do. 

The Wirness: Canada, June, 1946, 122-6; United States, May, 1946, 133-4; 
United Kingdom, May, 1946, 131-6; Australia, March, 1946, 123-7; India 
(Bombay )— 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Is there any increase between March and May?—A. I have just got 
the one month; that is all. India (Bombay), October, 1945, 230-5; South 
Africa, April, 1946, 185-9; Eire—I do not think, they were in the shooting. 

Q. Eh?—A. Eire, the south of Ireland, February, 1946, 169-9; Mexico, 
April, 1946, 250-2; Chile (Santiago), January, 1946, 241-4; Switzerland, April, 
1946, 149-6; Iceland (Reykjavik), April, 1946, 276-7; and Egypt, December, 
1945, 285-9. 

Q. I do not want to create an international incident, but the English 
speaking countries you have mentioned, roughly compared, are very much on a 
plane with us. It seems to me rather difficult to compare the cost of living. 
in Canada with a place like Mexico where they live on hot tamales and rice 
and things like that. Now, at the bottom of page 3, you say:— 

The Congress of Industrial Organization in general and the United 
Automobile Workers in particular have abandoned any thought at present 
of new wage increases in favour of an all-out effort to preserve the present 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


There has been a considerable development since then?—A. There has been 
a good deal of development since that time. 

@. Yes, much further than you have it in your quotation. Then, on page 4 
—we are learning a good deal about prices—I gather that is put in there to 
show the dangers of inflation—A. It is from an A.F. of L. publication. 

Q. I am not disputing it. If you had told me that without that I would 
have believed you; but the object of it is to show what happens when we lose 
control. Now, on the next page, you say:— 

My sole purpose in recommending the appointment of a controller 
was to prevent the strike that was impending, a strike which I knew then 
—and everybody knows now—might do the greatest possible injury to. 
the nation’s economy. 


You might let a few of us in on that; most of us knew that, at that time. 
Steel is at the basis of our industrial organization. Then you go on:— 


It is difficult to see how any unprejudiced mind could construe an 
effort to prevent a costly strike as an attack against the steelworkers. 


May I say that I agree with you. 


It was hoped that the appointment of the controller aie provide 

a “breathing spell”. during which it might be possible to work out a 

teen: of the dispute. The commissioner, Mr. Justice Roach, you 
will recall, said in his evidence that he was working against time. 
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~ You say that the purpose of the appointment of the commissioner was to 
create a breathing spell. Do you want to confine yourself to that?—A. If you 
would let me explain. | 
Q. I would like to have your explanation——A. Well, you may be thinking 
along different lines to myself. Let me put this to you: I think it was a month 
prior to his actual appointment that I had indicated to my officials that I would 
appoint a controller at the end of what we thought was a period of negotiations 


- between the companies and the unions; and Mr. Justice Roach was appointed. 


I should say Mr. Commissioner Roach. 
Q. I am talking about the controller; I think I said controller in what I 


read; am I not right? 
The Vich-CHarRMAN: Yes, you are right. 


By Mr. Smith: 
. I am told that I used the word ‘‘commissioner”’. 
The Vich-CHAIRMAN: You probably did. 


By Mr. Smith: 
@. But what I had been reading fre om—yes, it was controller; “It was hoped 
that the appointment of the controller would provide a breathing spell.” It is 
the controller I am talking about, not the commissioner.—A. I will tell you why 


_ we did it..: 


Q. My question is, are you limiting yourself that the purpose of the appoint- 
ment of the controller was to get a breathing spell? Is that what you really 
meant?—A. A breathing spell to permit a settlement of the dispute. I might 
trace the history, if my memory serves me. As I said before in the House of 
Commons, many -labour organizations have requested the appointment of 
controllers; and in every instance where a controller was appointed a satis- 
factory agreement, a mutually satisfactory agreement, came out of the appoint- 
ment. Now, as Mr. Justice Roach said, he was racing against time and so were 
we ourselves. This dispute, that warranted the appointment of a commissioner, 
first came into the department a couple of days, I think it was, before the 
appointment of Mr. Justice Roach; and I still feel it is a matter of opinion, 
or a hunch, as somebody has called it. A good deal is done with hunches in 
this world and the perfect fellow has not yet been born, not to my knowledge. 
We did feel that Mr. Justice: Roach would have been able to conciliate that 
dispute and, I would say, for the reason that he had appeared on fifteen previous 
conciliation boards. 

Q. You have told us that before—A. And he made it possible to settle the 
nickle dispute in Sudbury, where they got the Rand formula and an increase of 
10 cents an hour, and 8 cents in Port Colborne; and we felt, as a matter of 
judgment, that Mr. Justice Roach would be able—to use the language of the 
street—to pull the dispute out of the fire. We thought that by putting in a 
controller we would prevent a walk-out or a lock-out, in order that more time 
would be given to Mr. Justice Roach in order to make a satisfactory recom- 
mendation both on the part of labour organizations and the companies concerned. 
It is just as simple as that. 

Q. What I am getting at is this: in your brief at page 5 you say— 

It was hoped that the appointment of the controller would provide a 
“breathing spell” during which it might be possible to work out a settle- 
ment of the dispute. 


' My question to you was: Did you-want to limit yourself, that the purpose 
of the appointment of a controller was only to provide a breathing spell? I had 
always thought that when a government appointed a controller in a plant, the 
government, the highest authority in this country, controlled and operated 
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that plant, and that “government controller” meant exactly what it said and 
was not just a subterfuge to find a breathing spell, or something of that kind. 
Won’t you go with me on that? I will withdraw the word “subterfuge” and use 
the word “expedient”.—A Call it whatever you will. 

Q. Say “expedient.”—A. I can only say this to you, Mr. Smith, that experi- 
ence is a great teacher. Controllers were appointed in other disputes. 

Cy, And they succeeded.—A. And they succeeded; and now in this dispute 
he did not. It was one in which we were not successful. 


Q. It creates a tremendously serious situation when a government controller 


does not succeed, does it not?—-A. That is the risk you take. 
Q. I know, ‘but it does create a tremendously serious situation; right?— 
A. Surely; that i is the risk you take. 
@. But it does, doesn’t it?—A. If you want me to say “ves”, I will say 
(7 ) 
yes”. 
Q. I wouldn’t want you to say yes if it did not mean anything. Now, 
turning to page 6:— 
The plan of appointing a controller is one which has been urged 
upon me by organized labour and by members of parliament in almost 
every major labour ee during the past year. 


I agree. 

Then you go on to say: “and whenever we have used this device it has 
proved effective”. Now, I do not think the word “device” is well chosen if I 
take the proper conception of the seriousness of the job of putting a controller 
into an industrial plant. At the bottom of the page you are referring to the 
24 cents. J ask you this question: is that taken there as 10 plus 24?—A. 10 plus 
24, yes. 

®. I was not quite clear what you meant. Now, on pages 6 and 7 you 
go on to make a very interesting computation of what the losses would be and 
then you read a letter—A. It has gone into the record. I could probably 
remember it. 

Q. It has gone on the record, has it?——A. Yes. 

(. On page 9 at the bottom of the third paragraph you say: “The govern- 
ment was not, and is not now, prepared to impose compulsion on either unions 
or industry in the matter of industrial councils.”’ There I agree with you; but 
that has not been suggested, has it—the imposition of councils by legislation— 
or is my memory wrong?—A. Yes, it has been suggested to me. I meet so 
many delegations. 

Q. In this hearing?—A. Not in this hearing, no. So many people think 
that by passing a law everything will be fixed up. It does not work that way. 
I believe in the old British principle that the fewer laws you have sometimes 
the better off you are. 

Q. Now, on page 9 I read this: ‘The government followed the course of 
setting up a board representing the departments of Munitions and Supply and 
Labour.’”’ What was the name of that board?—A. There were so many boards 
in the government service. 

Q. This is Mr. Howe’s board. Perhaps he can tell me?—A. I think it is the 
Industrial Co-operation Production Board. It is under my direction. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: The Industrial Production Board. 


The Witness: The Industrial Co-operation Production Board. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. That is the title?—A. Yes. : 
@. Now, on page 10 you said something which I think requires expanding. 
I am referring to the second paragraph: “I am wondering how much of the 


responsibility for the ‘brushing aside’ of the authority of the wage boards flows 
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back to the ‘Wage Co-ordinating Committee’.” By that did you mean to charge 
this co-ordinating committee with the responsibility for going around the war 
labour boards, both the regional and— —A. I don’t know. I think that inference 
could be taken from Mr. Conroy’s statement yesterday..They have gone around 
these boards. when they said 15 or 154 cents and we will go back to work. 

Q. Definitely, you are fixing the responsibility there on one committee, | 
gather?—A. When you find, Mr. Smith—I think that is a fair conclusion to come. 
to—when you find that all these organizations have deliberately and without any 
equivocation by-passed, not the National Board, you understand, but first of 
all the regional boards which Mr. Conroy gave some small measure of credit 
to yesterday. 

Q. My point, Mr. Mitchell, is this: this is a brief which you have prepared 
and I wonder if you are in favour of using language like this: ‘I am wondering 
how much of the responsibility for the ‘brushing aside’ of the authority of the 
wage boards flows back to the ‘Wage Co-ordinating Committee’.” It would have 
been very simple to say in your opinion the responsibility rests with them, but 
wondering—that is what you meant, is it not? Now, turn to page 11. There 
is something here I do not understand. You say, ‘The statements made by 
Mr. Conroy are not in accordance with the facts. The National War Labour 
Board never rejected the application referred to. The request was made by the 
board to take the application back and see if negotiations would not result 
in a mutually satisfactory joint application coming before the board, Exactly 
this was done, and the National Board approved of the joint application.” 
These are matters of record?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give us the record?—-A. Yes. 

@). So that we may have them for ourselves and may be able to judge 
as between you as to who would be the more accurate.—A. I shall be glad 
to do that. 

Q. You will make that information available?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Gituis: When would you have that available? 

The Witness: To-morrow morning. 


Mr. Giuuis: I was informed that that statement is not in accordance with 
the facts. 


The Wirness: I was informed that it was. I can only go on the basis 
of my information given by responsible people. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. May I say to my friend Mr. Gillis that Mr. Conroy says one thing 
and Mr. Mitchell says another. They are diametrically opposed, so let us get 
the record and find out who is right about’ it. The record will no doubt show. 
That is my object in asking for the record—to find out who is right. 

Now, on page 13, in the middle of the page, I see: “It is obvious that the 
union has been using the B.C. decisions and the increase in steel price simply 
in an effort to justify a policy which had been determined upon months before 
the event of either the B.C. decision or the steel price increase.” Can you 
think of any reason why they should not? I cannot. Say, I want to buy those 
large glasses of yours for $10— —A. You would not get them. 

Q. I know. I would not want them at any price.. And then, let us assume 
that I saw a lot of other fellows and they told me they had better glasses 
than yours for $10, there would be nothing wrong with that argument, would 
there? Is not that what the people are doing here: saying we would ask this; 
yes, and there are instances where this was given—is not that all they are 
doing?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is there anything wrong with it? You said no. I would like Mr. Gibson 


to tell me where I am wrong, or anybody else. However, the minister says he 
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does not think so. Why do you not think so?—A. For this reason, that those 
demands were set in—I think I have the date—1945. Now, if I can give you. 
an anology. I met a delegation of workers from my own riding who struck 
in the Electro-Met. They were a part of this wage negotiating committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. They said—and I am not saying anything 
that has not been said publicly—they said: Millard had sold them down the 
river—that is the language they used—and he had jomed up with myself and 
Donald Gordon. They said: “We are gonig to stay out until we get 25 cents 
an hour.” And now, that decision was made, I assume, away back in the spring. 
Now, this decision on the part of Mr. Millard’s organization was made, I under- 
stand, in Quebec, 1945. That date is in my memory—1944, I should say. 

Q. My point is this. I do not think you will disagree with me, that if 
I decide in 1944 that I want something then I can point to half a dozen people 
between then and now who got that very thing. Why is it not a good argument 
that I say right out what I want? That is all I,have in my mind. I did not 
say that the union should be criticized in any way for using the B.C. position 
for all it is worth. Incidentally, do not think that I am stating my position 
at all; but as an argument I see nothing wrong with it in our case-——A: Well, 
that is a matter of opinion. 

Q. Ah! We will let it go at that. Now, at the bottom of that page you speak 
of the statement you made in the House of Commons, and I might refer to some 
other statements of yours in the House of Commons on this matter of wages. I 
don’t suppose you dispute for a moment the accuracy of the statement made in 
the brief?—A. I would just like to say this, if I may; my honourable friend 
knows the tense condition at that time, and I suppose he knows the real food 
situation there in British Columbia, and Mr. Justice Sloan called me while I was 
in the House and I went out and spoke, and that was the language he used; and 
I thought particularly the British Columbia members would be glad to learn that 
the farmers were at last getting containers for the record breaking food and fruit_ 
crop which was in British Columbia at that time. 

@. May I say, Mr. Minister, that I have great sympathy for what you 
have said and the circumstances under which you were acting. Here we were 
going to lose the whole of the British Columbia fruit crop. Most people would 
have given anything. You came to the House and said that a solution had been 
found to settle that dispute, and you probably went a little bit further than you 
intended.—A. No, I did not. 

@. You said it was successful and sound. I was trying to agree with you on 
that, but perhaps that only implies that you might have gone a little too far—A. 
But the statements, Mr. Smith, that have been made about myself and Gordon 
being tied up, and so on let me say this: — j 

@. I mean, this announcement.—A. —that is mere tripe. It is nonsense. As 
I said at that time, you have to act quickly when you were dealing with big 
problems right across the board like I have to, not only in labour disputes. I 
thought I was rendering a service to the labour organizations of this country in 
getting that ten cents. You can take that for what it is worth, but I believe it. 

(. Have I ever said that I am accusing you of bad faith? If that time ever 
comes I will give you at least a week’s notice so there will be no question about it. 
And now, I want to talk to you about one thing.. You say this is a question of 
judgment, and I believe it is a question of very bad judgment; that is, in the 
price control set-up you accept Mr. Gordon’s statement as to the condition of 
liaison or lack of it between the two organizations?—A. Well, I would say, yes. 

@. Then what is your view? Don’t you think that might have been done? 
—A>: I think this about it—I don’t know whether I should say it. I have my own 
opinions about free economy, but I am not going into that. I think Gordon has 
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a tremendous job on his hands. It is all very well to get up here and say his 
judgment is unsound, is obscure, that sort of thing. That is the easiest thing to do. 

@. Heaven absolve me from anything like that——A. Mind you, I think 
this about it, that I do not think it could have existed. To be frank with you I 
did suggest at one time it might, myself; but they did not think it was practical. 
It has been suggested. He has a big organization. He is dealing with entirely 
different people than those with whom I am dealing; but I might say this, people 
who are more easily handled than the people whom the War Labour Boards 
have to deal with. And I do not say that in any critical sense, but the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. In the over all picture I think it can be admitted 
that the machinery devised by Gordon, and I suppose myself—taking the over 
all picture—has worked reasonably well. And now, let me say this also, if I may, 
that you have had to do it as a lawyer. This whole price control theory and wage 
stabilization policy has never been tried before outside of countries where if you do 
not do as you are told you do not wake up the next morning. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: You wake up dead. 


The Witness: And some people would like that way of doing business in 
this country. 


By Mr. Smith: 


@. What do you mean, gangsterism or something like that?—A. You know 
what I mean. You have been long enough at this game to know what I mean. 

@. I want to wake up to-morrow morning. I just want to protect myself.— 
A. It was a jump in the dark. We sat down with a plain piece of paper, under 
the impact of war along with all the other things we had to do, and we devised 
this system of price control and this system of wage stabilization. In connection 
with wage stabilization, we had to get the provinces to give up their jurisdiction 
during the war period. 

Q. Yes, I know that.—A. At.that time some of them were very jealous of 
their jurisdiction and still are. As I say, taking the overall picture, I think the 
policy has worked reasonably well. We will put it on that basis, and no more. 

Q. I want to ask you a simple question. You have said before this com- 
mittee more than once that in order to control prices you must be able to have 
control of wages and control of prices. They must work together. How can 
they possibly work to the greatest degree of efficiency together, one being inter- 
dependent on the other, without a central authority to take in both sides of 
the picture? How can they possibly work efficiently without that?—A. All 
right. You get an application before a regional war labour board. The trade 
union or the men’s organization put their case before the board. Then the 
employer comes. along and puts his case before the board. Now, I think they 
are ordinary human beings just like ourselves. I think that board can make 
up its mind as to the impact of the request for a wage increase on the economy 
in a common sense kind of way. I would rather have those people than some of 
these third-rate economists who are advising people in connection with price 
control at the moment. 

Q. You can have all those little jibes at people you want to have, but get 
to my question sooner or later, will you? 


Mr. MacInnis: It is easier to jibe at people than to answer your question. 


The Wirnsss: If you get six men, we will say, in British Columbia who 
understand the economy of that province, who understand the impact of wage 
increases on the economy of that province, I, think they are better able to judge, 
after hearing from both the employer and the employee, as to the decision they 
should make. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Mr. Smith, may I ask one question at this point? ; 


Mr. Smirn: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: You said, or rather are assuming it is a fact, that | 


Donald Gordon said there was no coordination between the wage control and the 
price control. That is your statement. I heard Mr. Gordon’s evidence and I did 
not hear him say that. Can you give me one example of what you mean by lack 
of coordination between the two? 


Mr. SmirH: Yes. He said this, Mr. Howe. I know that you have manifold 
duties and that you were not here at the time he said it. He said that he had 
never been consulted even once with respect to wage applications before the 
National War Labour Board as to the effect it might have on his job of control- 
ling prices; not once had he been consulted. I think members of the committee 
will agree with me that is an accurate statement of what Mr. Gordon said; and 
hence the questions that I have been asking of the Minister of Labour. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. So, Mr. Mitchell, I am going to try it once more. Oh, you are busy?— 
AOD. TO, 

@. I am going to try it on the converse side.—A. All right, go on. 

Q. Then my question to you is whether or not these boards could have 
worked efficiently if some coordination had existed, because you have so often 
said that one affects the other. Then you take the negative position and say 
that you can see no reason.for such coordination.—A. Mr. Smith, if my mind 
goes back— 

Q. That is my last question—A. That is all right. What we are trying to 
do is exchange opinions. 

Q. Exactly —A. Absolutely. When I was chairman of the National War 
Labour Board we did have a liaison. I think it was Professor Kemp who used 
to sit as an observer during the operations of the board. That was withdrawn 
later on. I think Professor Kemp was seconded to another department, but. I 
think that the various regional boards have acted with expedition, may I say, 
good sound judgment and common sense. I might say this, too, while we are 
discussing this point of view, that this thing by its very nature cannot be an 
exact science where you are dealing with human beings. I do not think you can 
completely jam the lid particularly at this time on prices, and neither can you 
completely jam the lid on wages. I do not think that is possible. That 1s why 
I have advocated a gradual development in an evolutionary way from control 
of wages as they existed a year ago to how they exist to-day where the joint 
recommendation of the parties concerned is given very serious consideration by 
the board. 

Q. I agree with you it must be flexible but still I would like them to meet 
some place like the tip of ey, fingers there so one would know what the other 
was doing. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. There may be time for a few more questions before we adjourn, The 
issue now is largely one of wages. The issue in all these strikes is practically 
one between 10 cents and 15 cents.—A. And union security. 

@. And union security, but I believe the wage question is the chief one 
because my understanding ig that if the wage question was settled the matter 
of union security with most unions would be referred to an arbitration board 
because a pattern has already been set there. I think what you are trying to 


do here on page 138 of your submission is to cast the doubt on the application of 
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the steel workers that the application for increased wages is not one arising 
out of the present circumstances but one that was arrived at back in 1944. 
You say:— 
It is obvious that the union has been using the B.C. decisions, and 
the increase in steel price simply in an effort to justify a policy which 
had been determined upon months before the event of either the B.C. 
decision or the steel price increase. 


Is that your position?—A. Sure. 

Q. That is your position? Well then, we will try to get you to justify the 
B.C. decision. On the same page of your brief you have the statement you 
made in the House on July 5th after your conversation with Chief Justice 
Sloane, and the terms of settlement—I won’t read the whole thing— 


i The terms of settlement in -the strike in the interior box factories in 
British Columbia are 10 cents across the board—and a number of minor 
adjustments. 


There was a telegram read from Mr. Dalton, today. That telegram is some- 
thing much more than this——A. Frankly I did not—you can come back to that 
tomorrow morning; I shall be here tomorrow morning. 

Q. You ought to read it.—A. I will be here tomorrow morning. 

(). You forgot the other statements you made in the House; they are not 
included in your brief, the statement not referring to the 10 cent increase but 
to the 15 cent increase. I will read them as they appear in Mr. Conroy’s brief. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: What page, Mr. MacInnis? 

Mr. MacInnis: It is page 8 about half way down the page. 

It is rather peculiar that Mr. Mitchell should make this statement 
only a few weeks after the settlement in British Columbia, which was 
- negotiated and recommended by a government conciliator in the person 
of Chief Justice Sloane. Why there is this contradiction, we are frankly 
unable to understand. Why an increase of eighteen cents an hour was 
not decried by the Minister of Labour as inflationary, but was allowed, 
and is now being theoretically banned, passes our comprehension. 
We are especially mystified in view of the fact that the minister 
three times, publicly, gave the Sloane award his enthusiastic blessing, and 
twice,— 


The Wirness: I never said that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. I am going to quote you correctly:— 
publicly, urged the union to accept it. On June 4, he told the House 
of Commons: “TI believe it is sensible, it is fair, and it is sound. I hope 
the I.W.A. will have the good sense to see to it that they recommend it 
to their membership.” (Hansard, page 2217). 
That is, on June 18, he quotes you as saying this: 

Chief Justice Sloan . . . has made a recommendation for an increase 
of 15 cents an hour. ... These proposals have been accepted by the 
operators. In my judgment they are fair and reasonable and should be 
agreed to by the men. I would urge upon them that they adopt the 
proposals and go back to work. It is my earnest wish that members of 
this House use their influence to bring about an acceptance of Commis- 
sioner Sloan’s proposals and a return to work. (Hansard, page 2682.) 

Now, are Mr. Conroy and Mr. Millard unreasonable when they approve 
of the proposals that you have so enthusiastically approved? And what is 
wrong with their approving of those proposals?—A. Well, let me say this to 
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you, Mr. MacInnis; you know the situation in British Columbia Just as well 
as I do; you know the position of that organization and you also know that 
the people of British Columbia had a gun at their head and there was millions 
of dollars worth of food that would have been spoiled; and my chief responsibility ~ 
at that time was to see to it that the farmers got the containers to which they 
were justly entitled, and that British Columbia could be fed. It is quite easy, 
you understand, now that the crops are out—and I am not defending what I 
am going to say—it is quite easy, six weeks after the event, for you to put 
a question to me like that. But when a nation is on the spot, it is an entirely 
different thing. Let me say this: that I know something about disputes between 
organizations. This has been said by other people, but it is known by myself 
that most of the lumber that is cut in British Columbia is for export, and as I 
have explained before, or as somebody has explained, that the lumber industry , 
is a seasonal industry and as in all seasonal industries, prevailing wages are 
always higher than they are in the sheltered trades. You see that in the 
building trades and also in the lumber industry. In that industry there is no | 
shift of differential, for instance, such as they have in many other industries. 
I would repeat what Mr. Gordon said—and I believe it—that the people of 
British Columbia will be sorry—you understand, sorry for the condition, when 
this period has rolled away, and they have to compete with other people in the 
markets of the world. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I am not finding fault with you, Mr. Mitchell, but I want you to justify 
this; if you had come to this with a gun at your head, would it not have been 
the obvious thing to be honest, and not to say in the House of Commons that 
it was fair and reasonable and just and that you advised people to take it?— 
A. Do not forget, Mr. MacInnis, that at the time I said that I was trying to 
talk to the men, not to the leaders; I was trving to go over the heads of-the 
leaders, and I did it deliberately because of the consequences involved. It is 
so easy, six weeks afterwards, to get up and say that kind of thing. What I 
endeavoured to do, was to get these men back to work, so that the farmers of 
British Columbia and the people of British Columbia could be fed. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us settle something before Mr. MacInnis ~ 
continues. It is half past five and there has been no decision as to when the 
next meeting will be held,’and it might be well for us to take a few minutes 
to determine that now. That, in turn, will probably determine the moment of 
adjournment this afternoon. What is the view of the committee with reference 
to another meeting? 


Mr. Apamson: Mr. Chairman, as a member of the steering committee, I 
think in view of the fact that we have decided to hear Mr. Mitchell first, that 
we should sit tonight in order that we may hear or cross-examine these three 
gentlemen who are here with their briefs so that they may not be here another 
day without being heard. I, therefore, move that we sit at 8.30 tonight. 

Mr. Crouu: I will,support that. That was the understanding. Naturally, 
I voted in favour of hearing the minister ahead of the others. We will be lucky 
to be through with the minister tonight. This arrangement will permit these 
men to get away tomorrow. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: You have heard the motion that we sit at 8.30; shall 
the motion carry? : : 

Carried. 


—The committee adjourned to meet again at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 


The Vice-CuHairMAN: I see a quorum, gentlemen. Whom do you desire to 
call as the first witness? 


Mr. MacInnis: Before the first witness is called, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
protest the way that I have been treated in this matter. Just before the dinner 
recess we had the Minister of Labour on the stand. I wanted to continue ques- 
tioning him until six o’clock, and we have gat here before until six o’clock. I do 
not know whether the chairman knew that the Minister of Labour was not to be 
here tonight. 


The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Yes, I knew that. 


Mr. MacInnis: If you knew then you should have told me. JI had just 
started and wanted to continue questioning him. I should have been advised 
that the minister was not going to be here tonight. 


The Vicr-CHairMAN: Will you allow me just to interject this? I certainly 
did not mean to cut you off when I said that we would adjourn. I thought 
everybody knew it. I thought it was implied in all that went on. I was not 
trying to withhold any information and I certainly did not have any intention 
of misleading you. 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not know how it could be implied in all that went on. 
Nothing was said about who was going to be here. I assumed, nothing having 
been said, that surely the Minister of Labour would be here after eight o’clock, 
and, from the conversation I had with Mr. Croll he was of the same opinion. 


Mr. Cro: I certainly assumed that he would be here tonight and that we 
would continue with his examination. It is most inconvenient that he is not here. 

Mr: Sxny: Mr. Chairman, may I say that I agree— 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You are out of order, Mr. MacInnis has the floor. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am through with what I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

. he Vicr-CHAIRMAN: All right then, Mr. Skey. 


r. Skry: I want tc agree with Mr. MacInnis, Mr. Ghana I have 
teas protested in this committee about the method adopted, I might even say 
the secret method adopted by the steering committee— 


Mr. JouHnston: The steering committee didn’t have anything to do with it. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You are out of order, Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. Sxey: What I should have said probably is, about the calling of 
witnesses before this committee. I think it has been very sloppily handled. I 
had no idea that the Minister of Labour would not be called this evening. 


Mr. Bentiey: I want to ask now, are we not going to be able to ask the 
Minister further questions? Mr. MacInnis wanted to ask several questions; as 
a matter of fact, he rose to ask them and in the middle of it you just said, we 
will adjourn. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: No, no, you are wrong about. that. 

Mr. Bentiey: We certainly went away without voting on adjournment. 


The Vick-CuHairmMANn: That, I think, is correct. But I did not cut Mr. 
MacInnis off at that point. That was when I said, may I interject at this point, 
Mr. MacInnis? And he agreed. I explained the reason for my interjection, 
that we needed to decide as to our next sitting. I remarked, I assume that will 
have something to do with when we adjourn now. Beyond that I had no respon- 
sibility in the matter at all. My own self, I thought from the conversation that 
had gone on it was understood some other witness would be brought up; beyond 
that I had nothing to do with it. 
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Mr. Bentuey: Are we going to have any further opportunity of addressing 
questions to the minister? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is another thing on which you may come to the 
same conclusion that I did when as one individual on this committee I heard him 
say, “I will be here tomorrow morning.” 

Mr. Jounston: No, no; he did not say he would be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Bentruey: Have we any assurance that he will be here again? 

The Vicn-CHaIRMAN: I cannot give any assurance except that was what I 
understood. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I can assure my honourable friend that Mr. Mitchell 
will be here tomorrow, and I can assure my honourable friend that he will sub- 
mit himself to any questioning which may come from the committee. He told 
me yesterday that he had an engagement in the evening. He told me what the 
engagement was. It,had not been the practice to sit in the evenings, as he 
mentioned at that time. I am sure he had no idea the committee would sit this 
evening. It is sitting this evening for the convenience of witnesses, so that they 
may be heard without undue delay. This was an important engagement. I 
know what it is. I do not think I need to tell the committee. I can assure my 
honourable friend he will be with us. 

Mr. Case: I want to add this, that I did not know Mr. Mitchell would not 
be here this evening. I do not know that he knew he would not be here; I asked 
him and he said he could not possibly be here—that was more or less in con- 
fidence. I was surprised when we adjourned at five thirty that we were not 
meeting again until eight thirty o’clock. It seemed to me that where we were 
meeting at eight thirty o’clock we might very well have carried on until six — 
o’clock, but had we been sitting at eight o’clock it would have been a rather. 
short adjournment. 

Mr. MacInnis: I suggest the next best thing is to go on and question some 
of the people or all the people who filed briefs with us last night. I would 
suggest that Mr. Mackenzie for the rubber workers be called. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Now, may I just be permitted to make this statement 
to the committee. It occurred to me now; it was suggested to me at the time 
of about five thirty, Mr. MacInnis was speaking, that we had to settle the point 
as to whether we would meet to-night. It was for that reason that I interrupted 
Mr. MacInnis, and with his consent: I then put the question to the committee; 
do you want to meet tonight? It was then decided. In the course of the remarks 
I was making I said, I presume that this will perhaps have something to do with 
when we adjourn. When that point was decided I then said; now when do 
we adjourn? And from several places around about came the statement, let us 
adjourn now; and no comments to the contrary. 

Mr. MacInnis: I asked that we continue until six o’clock. 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN: I assure the committee that when I said “no com- 
ments to the contrary” it was because I thought there had been no comment 
to the contrary. There was at that time a deal of confusion; but if Mr. 
MacInnis said what he now tells me he did say, I did not hear it because of 
the confusion. At any rate, it seemed to me that by common consent all arose. 
Now, on the subject of Mr. Mitchell, I-did not know that Mr. Mitchell would 
not be here, I did not know that he had an appointment, but I was under the 
impression that he would not be proceeded with after the dinner hour whether 
he were here or whether he were not; this by reason of the talk there had been 
about hearing other witnesses. And now, I realize from what has been said 
that I must have some responsibility for what occurred at that time. I think, 
in all deference to you all, I submit that there is a deal of responsibility on — 
the shoulders of pretty nearly all, because I did not intend to shut off anybody. 
I would just like to have you understand that from me. 
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Mr. SmirH: We are all agreed. Let’s get going. 

The Vicz-CuHairMAN: All right. You would suggest Mr. MacKenzie? That 
is agreed, I have no doubt. 

Mr. MclIvor: I should like to ask how long a time you are going to give 
to each one of these witnesses? 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Crouu: As long as they need. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: That is in the hands of the committee, Mr. MeclIvor. 

Mr. MclIvor: Whatever time they need. 


Mr. J. MacKenzie, District Representative, United Rubber Workers of 
America, called and sworn: 


By Mr. Lief: 


Q. What is your position in the United Rubber Workers of America? 
—A. District representative. 

Q. You filed this brief-last night. I want to ask you a few questions. just 
to get the examinations started. I notice that the table on the first page 
indicates disputes between some 10,000 workers in about ten unions. Is that 
right?—A. That is right. 

Q. And of that 10,000 workers how many are in the unions?—A. I would 
say approximately 8,500. 

Q. About 85 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have agreements with these companies before?—A. Yes, most 
of them. 

Q. Which one did you not have agreements with before?—A. Well, with 
these we did have. We had agreements with all of these. 

. Q. In the first table?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Now then, I notice that you now have agreements with two others 
who were not on strike?—A. That is right. 

Q. I wonder if you could tell this committee what the wage rates and 
hours of work are in those two unions; that is, Local 125, Viceroy Manufacturing 
Company, 250 men; and Dunlop Tire and Rubber Company, 1,150 men? 
What was the basic scale there, what is that basic scale there now, and what 
are the hours of work?—A. By the question on the basic scale you mean the 
adjustment that was accepted in settlement of the dispute. In the Viceroy 
case it was 7 cents across the board. 

Q. Seven cents across the board?—A. Yes. In the case of Dunlop Tire it 
was also seven cents across the board. 


Mr. Smiru: I wonder if we could get a little order? We cannot hear the 
answer that is being given. 


Mr. Lirrr: The answer was, ‘‘seven cents across the board” in both cases. 


By Mr. Ineff: 
Q. On the top of the second page you list seven demands relating strictly 
to hours of work and rates of pay?—A. That is correct. 
Q. You have no union security problem with these companies?—A. That 
is right. 
The CHamrMAN: May I interject? I wonder if you are just speaking as 
loudly as you might? Your head is down. It is a little difficult down there, 


if you have your head down, to hear when you answer. 
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By Mr. Leff: 

Q. Now, what arrangements did you-have with these companies as to 
union security ?A. We have contracts in most of them with the irrevocable 
check-off. We do not have any other provision for union security. Nearly 
all of them are on what we call the irrevocable check-off. 

Q. You give the course of negotiations on the next page or two and I take 
it that the negotiations broke down at 8 cents?—A. That is correct. 

Q. When did th A. The negotiations broke down at 8 cents 
during the neootetions while Commissioner Cameron was conducting the hear- 
ings, and only in one case did we have the offer of 8 cents across the board at 
that time. Since then we have had other offers of the same amount. 

Q. Are all these firms strikebound? Is! there any work going on in an'y of 
them?—A. Not in any of them. 

Q. Are there maintenance crews or anything else?—-A. No, no, maintenance. 

Q. And the plants are closed?—-A. The plants are closed. 

@. When was the last offer made, if you recall the date?—A. I could not. 
recall off hand. About a week ago we had offers from the two Goodyear plants 
of 8 cents; just the 8 cents alone. 

Q. I take it that your demand is for an across the board settlement in all 
these strikes?—A. That is right, 

Q. I notice the figure on page 9, where you quote the Toronto Welfare 
Council’s minimum budget at $37 a week. It seems to me that another witness, 
I think it was Mr. Millard, quoted that at $33 and something. 


Mr. Gipson: $33.60. 


By Mr. Lneff: 
Q. Yes, $33.60. Do you say $37 is not correct?—A. No. I believe these 
ficures were correct from the booklet that we had from the Welfare Council. 
Q. So we can take it the best information you can find is that the figure 
should be $37 and not $33.60?—A. That is right. 
Mr. Lizrr: That is just by way of getting the examination abated: I under- 
stand Mr. Smith has a few questions to ask you. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Mackenzie, turning to the second page of your brief, item No. 7, 
you are seeking 10 cents an hour bonus for all. those employed on second and 
third shifts, that is shifts involving night work. I assume that in those plants 
that is a revolving shift; a man will be on the morning shift, the afternoon shift 
and the graveyard shift, and they alternate. Is that right?—A. Well, there is a 
difference in them. Some plants have three shifts, and some have two. We do 
not always have three rotating shifts. 

Q..They work from 8 to 4 and 4 to 12, I i oceen ok Well, those hours 
would not be set. They are 8 hours. 

Q. They begin at 8 o’clock mostly, do they not?—A. No; it varies any- 
where from 6 o’clock in the morning until 8 o’clock. 

@. All right. Are you seeking off-shift bonuses for plants that are not 
working 24 hours a day?—A. We are seeking off-shift premiums for all of the 
people in all of the plants that we represent where they work beyond the regular 
day shift hours. 

Q. That is 8 till 4, as a rule?—A. That is right. 

Q. Justify that, will you? Give me any reason to support it—A. In the 
first place, as far as ‘the payment of off-shift premium is concerned, I think most 
people are like myself or yourself; we like to do a day’s work during the daytime 
and to be able to enjoy the social amenities of life in the evening. 
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Q. Yes.—A. That is number one. Number two is that as far as off-shift 
premiums are concerned, the people working that way are working for the 
convenience of the company. The company, in order to cut down on their 
overhead and their running costs, operate the plant for 24 hours. In doing that, 
the employees are working for ‘the ‘profits of the company.. The company’s 
overhead does not run during the second and third shift. I mean, it would be 
divided up. If they were just working a day shift, then their overhead would be 
for the day shift; but when they are on the night shift they do not haye to run 
the office staff; they do not have all this expense involved in that and therefore 
the company should be able to pay a little more to those people who are suffering 
inconvenience as the result of having to work in odd shifts. 

Q. What inconvenience do they suffer when you have a revolving show?— 
A. It is not always revolving. We have permanent shifts too. 

Q. How many permanent shifts have you out of your total employees that 
work the graveyard shift? Not 2 per cent, I would say.—A. There is approx- 
imately 40 per cent that work on off-shifts. The balance of them are on regular 
days. 

Q. Permanently? 40 per cent that work on the graveyard shift?—-A. There 
is only about 40 per cent of the people who would benefit from this premium 
. pay. 

@. In other words, this would mean that 40 per cent of your people alternate 
on the three shifts during the day?—A. Or two shifts. 

@. Are you right?—A. What is that? 

@. It seems to me absurb. Are you right in your figure? I do not know. 

The Vicn-CHaArrMAN: What was that, Mr. Smith? I did not hear that. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Is your figure right? It seems to me to be absurb.—A. I do not know 
whether it seems to you to be absurb or not, Mr. Smith. But as far as my 
knowledge of the situation goes, it is still about 40 per cent. 

@. Let us take a business I know something about, the refining of oil in 
Alberta. They work 24 hours a day. As you know, the oil rig has got to keep 
going. As you also know, an oil refinery has got to keep going and at least 
90 per cent of the total employees work those shifts. They have got swing 
crews and they work 5 days, a 40 hour week; and at least 90 per cent of them 
there are involved in swing crews taking over. Are you suggesting in the 
industries that you operate only 40 per cent of the employees are on these 
shifts?—A. That is exactly what I am suggesting. , 

Q. Where do you get your figure?—A. I said there was only 40 per cent 
of the people who would be affected by this increase or payment of premium. 

Q. That would be your people who were on swing shifts?—A. That is right. 
There is only 40 per cent in those off-shifts. 

@. Where you get this figure of 40 pet cent I do not know, but to me it is 
absurd?—A. Well, for instance, say we take Goodyear. On the day shift in the 
Goodyear plant alone there is very nearly 50 per cent of their people on the 
permanent day shift. They do not all rotate. There is a permanent day shift 
that do not work on any rotating shifts. 

(. Yes. 

Mr. Giuuis: And it is the same in all industries. 

Mr. SmirH: Let us take coal mining that you know a lot about and at least 
95 per cent in coal mining are on rotating shifts. 

Mr. Gituis: No. I should say about 55 per cent would be the proper figure. 

Mr. Smiru: I never disagreed with you before, but I am sure this time you 
are completely off. 
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Mr. Gruuis: What I say is true. I should know that because I have had 
28 years at it. Be i se 

Mr. SmirH: A lot must have taken place since you left. 

Mr. Giuuts: I was still loading coal in 1940. 

Mr. Smiru: With a shovel? 

Mr. Gituis: With a shovel. 

Mr. SmirH: With the same shovel? 

Mr. Giuuis: Yes, using the same shovel. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I want you to turn to page 3. In the middle of the paragraph you make 
this statement, “The commissioner’s report dated June 26, was, made known to 
the union on June 28. In general, it recommended further negotiations with a 
view to agreement upon wage increases not exceeding 8 cents per hour, with the 
proviso that other concessions in respect of statutory holidays should not be 
permitted to raise the monetary value of total wage increases above an average 
of 10 cents an hour”. With respect to that, I merely want to know what you 
mean. By that do you mean that the commissioner’s report was for a maximum 
of 8 cents, broadly speaking; and by getting paid for statutory holidays, that 
that should not increase it to over 10 cents an hour over the whole picture? Is 
that what that means?—A. That is correct. 

Q@. All right. With respect to the payment for statutory holidays, you have 
oot a friend right here. I do not mind telling you that. Then we turn to page 4 
and you say, ‘The union takes strong objection to the personal intervention of 
the minister in addressing a letter to each employee, asking acceptance of the 
Cameron recommendations”. We heard the minister with respect to that this 
afternoon and he told us that was agreed to by a number of people, I think 
including yourself. What have you got to say to that?—-A. We certainly did 
agree that the minister circulate a copy of the report; we approved of the idea 
of the minister circulating all of our membership with a copy of the report, but 
we certainly did not agree that he should send a letter out with it advising them 
to accept it, because we already had informed him that our strategy committee 


was opposed to the acceptance of the thing, and that was the policy committee 


of our union. 

Q. Let us have the letter and see what you objected to. It is filed as an 
exhibit. 

Mr. Laerr: It is not here at the moment. We can get the original. Have 
you a copy? 

Mr. SmiruH: Without’ my having the letter will you tell me what your 
objections to it were? I heard it and I did not hear anything objectionable in it. 

The Vick CuamrMAn: Would it be all right to pass on to something else? 
Oh, here it is; there is another one being brought down. 


By Mr. Smuth: 

©. I am going to run out of soap in a minute—A. Which one was it that he 
read? I have got copies of them to each individual. - 

Q. I suppose the last part of it is what you object to?—A. Yes, that is 
correct. 

Q. Will you read it and then tell me your objection?—A. “In my opinion 
the report offers a reasonable basis for settlement of the dispute”. ‘That, in our 
opinion, is urging people to accept it when he knows that the policy of our 
organization is opposed to it. 


©. Do you not believe it is fhe duty of the Minister of’ Labour ut 0 express: 


to people who are working what his views are?—-A. He has— 
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@. Do not let us be silly about the thing—A. He has plenty of mediums for 
expressing his views. If he wanted to express his views he should express them 


~ to the barginning agent which is the United Rubber Workers of America. 


@. Why should he not express his views to the people who are interested ?— 
A. He has a right to express them in the press. 

@. You are getting mad at me. J can play you both ways. Why should the 
Minister of Labour not express to the workers in this country his own views, 
because he is the Minister of Labour? Why should he not? Give me one 
reason.—A, I stated the reasons in our opinion. 

Q. You think he should have expressed it to you and left it to your judg- 
ment as to whether or not it was passed on to your workers?—A. He should 
have left that up to the people of the bargaining unit to decide that without 
urging them to accept some thing that the companies Bes) wanted them to 
accept and had offered. 

Q. Let us get it straight—A. He knew it was\not satisfactory. 

Q. Your view is that the Minister of Labour of the Dominion of Canada 
when he has a view should express it to you few individuals and leave it to you 
as to whether or not it should be passed on to the rank and file; is that your 
view?—-A. He has plenty of means of expressing his views to the people in 
every plant all over the country. He circulated letters all over the country. He 
read them out this afternoon, and we know he has sent out these letters, but as 
far as we are concerned when we are dealing with the Department of ‘Labour 
we are dealing as the bargaining unit and we expect to be treated as the 
bargaining unit, and do not expect the minister or any other individual to try 
to circumvent the bargaining unit and urge people to do something they already 
know has been turned down by our people. 

Q. Let us use your word “circumvent”. By that you mean, I take it, that 


the Minister of Labour of the Dominion of Canada has no right to speak to the 


individual worker except through you? If that is what you mean I disagree 
with you so flatly. Is that what you mean?—A. That is your privilege. 

Q. Is that what you mean?—A. That is your privilege. 

@. Remember I am going to agree with you on a lot of things in a minute 
but this time I do not.—A. O.K. 

@. Do you mean that?—A. I have already answered the question. It is on 
the record there. 

Q. That is what you mean? All right; then we will pass on. On the same 
page you say in No. 1 towards the bottom of the page:— 

(1) The relevant conditions, namely, the present increase in the cost 
of living and prospective increases in the near future, the reduction in 
take home pay through shorter hours, the increased productivity of the 
workers, all affect the workers generally. 


I want to confine myself and only ask one question. It has to do with the 
reduction in take home pay through shorter hours.’ You are seeking a reduction 
in hours, are you not? All labour is?—A. That is right. 

Q. I have a great deal of sympathy for them. Where is your limit in equal 
weekly pay for reduced hours of work? Where is it?—A. Would you mind 
stating the question again? 

Q. Well, we used to have the 12 hour day; then we had the 10 hour day. 
I remember in the United’ States they thought the world was going to stop 
when we got the 8 hour day. I mean industry did. I am agreeing with you as 
best I can now. You want a 40 hour week rather than a 48 hour week. In other 
words, on the old basis it would be—you know what I mean. I cannot divide. 
That is 5 days of 8 hours. Where is the limit?—A. To how far down we will 
go in the reduction of hours? 
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Q. Yes—A. I think that conditions will determine that from year to year 
as we are living in industry. 

Q. I mean to confine it in this way. What is the low limit in the work 
week having regard to maximum production per man? Have you found that — 
point?—A. No, I do not think we have found the low limit. 

Q. Do you think that a man will produce as much in 5 days of 8 hours 
as he will in 6 days?—A. I think that experience has taught that in the 
industry in the United States where our tire plants have been on—and were on 
prior to the war—five 6-hour days. At one time the president of the Goodyear 
corporation made the statement that as a result of the reduction in hours they 
had found that their efficiency and productivity had increased considerably, 
and it was well worth reducing to that amount of hours. 

Q. That was through getting down from 12 to 10 and from 10 to 8, but 
I am wondering if you have any idea where the limit is on that downward 
scale?—A. I have not any idea where the limit would be. Our limit right now 
is 40 hours. 

Q. What you mean is that is your objective. It is probably not aon limit. 
—A. That is our objective. 

(Q. In the very next paragraph, No. 2, it says:— 

(2) Wage rates, both within each plant and as between the different 
plants, are extraordinarily complex, and it is not desirable or practicable 
to change existing differentials or attempt to deal, in meeting the present 
needs of the workers, in detail with hundreds of individual rates. 


That is a rather complex sentence, but does it mean you are not seeking an 
overall flattening out of the picture, and you are content with the differential? 
—A. No, we are not trying to change the differential as it presently exists. 

Q. So then we can take it so far as the rubber industry is concerned you are 
content with the maintenance of differentials?—A. I do not think you can take 
that either. We are content at this time in asking for a general adjustment 
that if we can get an acceptable general adjustment in rates we are not going to 
make any attempt right at this time to adjust these differentials. Certainly 
we are not satisfied with these differentials the way they Presonus: exist, but 
we are not asking for any of that in this submission. 

Q. Then we can expect in the future you will be back again seeking an 
overall flattening out of all these rates in the various plants?—A. That could 
possibly be. 

Q. I mean, have you any doubt about it?—A. I do not see tee I should 
have; we have been doing it for ten years. 

Q. Yes, but what*you are saying is that at the moment you are prepared 
to accept the principle of differential—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is the furthest you go. May I ask you, why do you stop there 
now? Is it because you think you cannot get it?—A. No, the reason for it is 
right there in that paragraph where we explain that because of the many rates, 
the complexity—wait until I read this thing again. 

(. It is at the bottom of page 4.—A. “Wage rates, both within each plant 
and as between the different plants, are extraordinary complex.” 

I would like to say this with respect to our industry, I think that the closest 
thing to it in the way of comparison to the rates set up would be something in 
the clothing industry where everything is broken down into so many rates; 
whereas in automobiles the rates you-have would be as few as 150 covering 
the whole plant. 

Q. How could you split 1,000 rates among 100 people?—A. Oh yes, there 
are more than 1,000 jcbs. 

Q. Yes, but a man would have to do ten jobs to catch up with your figures. 
—A. Oh yes, he could do different jobs each day. 
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Q. In any event, we can let it go by saying at the moment you are content 
without disturbing these differentials in the various classifications in the various 
~ plants—A. That is true. 

Q. I go on to the next page, page 5; and you will agree with me that that 1s 
old stuff. We have had it from both Mr. Conroy and Mr. Millard, have we 
not? We need not take any more time over it?—A. I think some of this has been 
covered; but if there are any questions. 

Q. Look at it; has it not been completely covered before? If not, I will go 
back over it—A. Someone else might want to ask questions about something 
there. If I agree that it is already covered, then I do not have any answer to it. 

@. May I assure you I am speaking only for myself. I do not know what is 
being said to you down there, but I would like to get in on the téte-a-téte at 
that end of the table. 


Mr. Mclvor: We are free agents A this end of the table. 


Mr. SmirH: I have known of many disguises, but never of one quite like 
that, of a free agent at that end of the table. Let that go. At the top of page 
6 you say:— 

The American 184 cent settlement was reached without any strikes 
by Joint negotiations and embodied in one document signed by all parties 
on March 31, 1946. 


Perhaps you would be fair enough to add that there were strikes in plenty 
of other industries before that 184 cent formula was accepted, although not in 
your own.—A. That is right. 

Q. And what happened over there was, they struck an 184 per cent general 
rate—A. I do not think it is, because actually I was in the negotiations where 
this 185 cent adjustment was negotiated, and it certainly was not just a 
question of an 184 cent pattern. 

Q. Well, tell me a raise in any major industry in the United States that 
does not approximate 18 cents?—A. I am not going to involve myself in some- 
thing like that; I do not know what the different raises are in the various 
industries. 

Q. That was a pattern that was struck.—A. Possibly there was a basis in 
there somewhere as a result of that committee that was set up by the United 
States government to investigate things; but the pattern was not 184 cents; 
it varied in various industries. 

.  Q. It varied from 184 cents; I mean steel and everybody else, the motor 
people. They were all-around that spot were they not?—-A. They were all 
around it somewhere. 
* Q. All right, you have got this in here:— 
The American 184 cent settlement was reached without any strike 
by joint negotiations and embodied in one document sees by all 
parties on March 31, 1946. 


All I am saying to you is that many other industries did strike and that 
after those strikes were settled on a basis of 184 cents, that helped you, did it 
not?—A. Possibly it did. That was put in there for a purpose. I would like to 
tell you that the purpose of it was that in the United States we were able to get 
these people from the various managements to sit down together, representatives 
of those plants whether Firestone, Goodyear, United States Rubber and so on; 
they sat down around the table and negotiated with us; but we have not been 
able to get that in this country. So that was put in there just to emphasize that 
point. 

Q. Yes, after strike action in various other industries; that is true, is it not? 
—A. And before strike action in a lot more. 
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Q. Now, just one thought occurs to me; I am sure it is quite wrong. 
Probably the people in the spot that you are in over there were nicer fellows than 
you are.——A. Could be! 

Q. Probably management were nicer fellows too. Now at the bottom 
of the second paragraph on page 6 you use this expression:— 


The best offer was Dominion’s, 8 cents. Until recently Goodyear 
and Firestone would make no offer. It would appear that the Canadian 
employees of these companies are regarded in the category of colonial 
labour. 


You do not mean that, do you, Mr. Mackenzie?—A. Maybe I could explain 
it in this way: As I said before, with respect to the paragraph before, these 
people in the United States, the representatives of the various managements 
were ready to sit down and discuss things with us. Now, the threat of strikes 
was here too, but we made every possible effort to get these companies to 
sit down. They refused to sit down individually and seven of these plants 
are big four plants those that settled in the United States on a pattern; those 
seven plants are here, and it was our belief that the least they could do would 
be to treat us the same as they treated our people in the United States. That 
was the reference to it. They figured that these plants up here were just 
something out in the wilds. 

@. I thought you meant something like colonial labour when they brought 
over Africans in slave boats. You merely meant that they did not take it 
seriously and did not play ball—-A. They did not take it seriously. 

@. Under the general wage increase, I think you will agree that the balance 
of that page has already been covered rather carefully by both Mr. Millard 
and Mr. Conroy; and then, where you say, just before No. 3:— 

Employees in this industry should not be forced to accept a reduced 
standard of living as a penalty for the relaxation of price controls and 
the trend towards shorter hours. 


I have already asked you about that, so I do not need to bother now. At 
the bottom of that page where you give some figures, I suppose you will admit, 
as Mr. Millard did, that new methods increase man hours production as well 
as efficiency of men. I think the efficiency of men means a great deal, but it is 
not solely responsible for the tables you have there, is 1t?—A. No, I would agree 
with you that it is not solely responsible. 

Q. That is all; you will agree with Charlie Millard on that. Then again, 
in the middle of page 8:— 

Based on the average working year of 48 weeks for each employee, 
the wage increases requested by the unions would amount to $384 a year 
per employee. 

You will agree that the same thing applies there?—A. Which sentence? 

| Q. Based on the average working year of 48 weeks for each employee, 
the wage increases requested by the unions would amount to $384 a year 
per employee. It is certainly reasunable that the employees should 
receive their fair share of greater productivity in the industry. 


What I have in mind is that it is not solely accounted for by increased 
man efficiency?—A. $384 is what would be paid out to us if we secured our 
full demand; it is not the amount; the surplus amount is $600. 

@. And it would be only that the surplus value of each employee is increased 
by $600; then your view is that that $384 is the contribution of the man 
efficiency in the $600. Is that right?—A. That is not the view; we simply add 
it there that if we were granted the full wage increase, that 1s what it would 
amount to; the view is not that that is what we think. We think possibly we 
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should get more than that; that if we got the full amount that is what the 
$384 would represent. 

@. Perhaps you would care to tell the committee what share of the $600 
you think is accounted for by increased man efficiency —A. I would say at 
least 75 per cent of it, in my own opinion. 

Q. You would say at least 75 per cent of it in your own opinion?—A. In 
increased efficiency. 

Q. Four hundred odd dollars. Now, going to the top of page 9—the quota- 
tion starts at the bottom of the previous page—I suppose you will admit that 
in as far as profits are concerned they have some relationship to the volume 
of business done? You will admit that in principle, will you?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Then I come down to the bottom of that page—that has been covered. 
In my judgment, the same thing is true of all page 10; am I right about ga tap 
A. If that is your opinion, I am ready to accept, it. 

Q. Do not accept my opinion. You have been sitting here all along. I am 
trying to save time.—A. O.K. 

@. Someone else, as you remarked a little while ago, may have a different 
idea. At the bottom of page 10 I see these words: ‘Next, it may be noted 
that the index is over a month late in appearing, and by reason of present 
measures of decontrol, the cost of living is rising more rapidly than at any 
time since price control was imposed.” Is it your suggestion that the decontrol 
which has been exercised is the major reason for the price rise?—-A. I would 
say yes. That is my opinion. The relief in price is what is causing the 
increase in the cost of living in the index. 

Q. Have you anything to support that? What are your ideas?—A. That. 
is an opinion. I am afraid I do not have any statistical information to back that. 
up with, but I do know that price relief has been granted to many industries, 
and we do know that the cost-of-living index has risen considerably since that 
relief went into effect. That is what my opinion is based on. 

Q. I think that is an intelligent. guess. Would that be a fair statement 
as to the responsibility for the rise in prices?—A. I do not think it is a guess; 
I think those figures are there in the government index. 

Q. That is an intelligent prophesy, something like that, shall I say. I 
mean that you have nothing by way of statistics to back that statement up, 
have you?—A. I have nothing here, no. I believe though if you gave us‘a little 
time we could possibly dig up the information for you. 

Q. Because I am asking you these questions it does not mean that I 
disagree with you. You may be quite right, I do not know. I wanted to find 
out what the statement is based on. Now, turning to page 10, in my judgment 
that has been completely covered page 11 is in exactly the same position. 
Now, let us deal with page 12, the second last paragraph: “In local 232 (Good- 
year, New Toronto) where the shorter week has resulted in a loss of premium 
rates for the whole factory, the figures indicate a loss per week averaging 
approximately $8.” That is the first! tyme I have heard of premium rates. 
Will you give us your views on that? Is that a speed-up?—A. No. The 
reference is actually—I think the word “premium” is misused. The reference 
is to their ordinary rates. They work on straight piece work or flat hourly 
rates. There is no premium involved. 

In my view page 13 has been covered and that is also true of page 14. 
Look at the middle of the page. I think we can all understand that if we 
know simple arithmetic. Just take your time and glance over it. JI am 
giving you my views. I think this has been generally covered pretty well by 
other witnesses. I may be wrong.: If there is anything new you would like to 
comment on I would be glad if you would do so. My view is that this has 
been covered before?—A. There is nothing I particularly want to comment on. 
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Q. Coming to the top of page 15 you say, “It is interesting to note that. 
the Goodyear Company alone has built up surplus of over $8,000,000 and that 
the 1945 profit after taxes amounted to nearly $3,000,000.” The suggestion, 
I make to you is that those figures are meaningless, unless we know something 
about volume of production; am I right.?2—A. I do not think I understand the 
question. 

Q. The point I have in my mind is this: if you told me that a certain 
corporation made $100,000,000, it does not mean anything to me unless | know, 
what the investment was and what the volume of business done was. I mean 
they might make less profit than an outfit that’ made $10,000. Those figures, 
as they stand, to me do not mean very much. I wonder if you care to comment 
on them?—-A. The figures were prepared by an accountant. The information is— 
there. I thing anyone can find it. Goodyear publishes a statement and in this — 
statement they list the figures of how much they made in profits and so on and 
the amount invested; and possibly if that was checked you might be able to 
find the answer to that question of the increase in productivity or anything 
like that. 

Q. You mean that any of us can take those figures and take their balance 
sheet and find what the figures mean; I agree with you.—A. That is right. 

Q. That is what you mean by those figures?—-A. That is right. 

Q. Coming to the next paragraph: “It is therefore apparent that a large 
part of the $1,210,000 required for wage increases on the scale asked for by the 
union will be offset by (1) the effect of taxes, and (38) tax reductions, so that 
a very substantial net profit will be available for distribution.” I want you to 
go back to the previous paragraph: “In 1945 when there was an excess profit 
tax of 100 per cent with roughly 20 per cent refundable, the company paid 
$1,856,000 on income and excess profit taxes of which $176,258 was refundable.” 
And now you are going to need an awful lot of $176,258 as refundable taxes to 
pay $1,210,000, are you not?—A. We do not suggest that the amount of money 
would pay the increase. 

Q. I merely wanted you to explain. You must have an idea other than 
the one in your brief. ‘Attention is invited to the reserve for contingencies 

..’ and so on. You are not suggesting that the refundable taxes in excess 
profit will begin to take up this $1,210,000, are you?—A. No, I do not think 
we suggest that anywhere there. ”® 

Q. The next paragraph, the next page, it seems to be covered. Take your 
time and think it over and either agree or disagree with me—A. I have no 
comment. 

Q. All right. May I say that I have gone through the rest of the brief 
very carefully and I thank you for your brief, and for the courtesy you have 
shown in answering my questions. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. There were two points raised by Mr. Smith which I should like to 
follow up. First, Mr. MacKenzie, I should like to ask you, has your union 
jurisdiction in all the rubber industries in Canada?—A. You mean, have we 
local unions in all the rubbeer plants? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, we do not have local unions in all the rubber plants. 

Q. You cover the major part of the industry?—-A. That is correct. 

Q@. I presume the reason you are before the committee with this brief is 
to devise ways and means of settling this present strike? Is not that the reason 
you are here?—A. That is true. 

@. And you have had the benefit of all the machinery provided by the 
government?—A. Yes, we have had a commissioner and he- has made a report. 
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@. And you have not come to an agreement or settlement in many of the 

plants?—A. We have not come to a settlement in any of the ten plants listed 
‘here. There are the two I mentioned before who have settled. 

@. Do you expect this committee before it completes its deliberations to 
do something regarding the settlement of your present difficulties?—A. We are 
extremely hopeful that this committee is going to help us in one way or another. 

Q. Do you feel that if parliament rises and this committee folds up you 
people are left as you are now, that it is going to add to your difficulties, and 
with the possibilities of sympathetic strikes all across the country?—A. I cer- 
tainly do think it would add to our difficulties. 

@. Your membership are looking to this committee to bring something 
concrete into labour relations and the settlement of the present dispute?— 
A. That is right. 

@. Now, I am going to question you a little further to get this clear in 
my mind, I refer to this letter of Mr. Mitchell’s. When you said that the letter 
Mr. Mitchell wrote the employees urged them to accept the commissioner’s 
proposals, or the companies’ proposals to the commissioner, Mr. Smith did 
not agree with you; he thought that Mr. Mitchell had no right to send out 
a propaganda letter to your membership. 

Mr. Smiru: I said he had a right to send it out. 

Mr. Gruuts: I thought you said he had a right to send it out. 

Mr. Smirxu: That is what I said. 

Mr. Gruuis: Then we are in agreement. 

Mr. SmirH: Well, it is the first time you and I have ever agreed. 


By Mr, Gills: 


@. Do you agree with me in this analysis? The government instituted an 
order in council known as 1008. That order in council provided the machinery 
to determine the bargaining agency in any institution. You went through that 
process, didn’t you?—A. Yes. 

@. And your union served as the bargaining agency in the rubber industry 


| in the plants affected?—-A. That is right. 


Q. According to the purpose of that order in council your union designated, 
a certain agent as their representative to do business for them?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. This agent then had negotiations with the companies where he did. not 
succeed in your agreements?—A. That is right. 

@. And you applied to the federal government and they sent a commis- 
sioner ?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do you agree with me that Mr. Mitchell overstepped his authority 
because he was a party to the dispute?—The government and their representa- 
tives were supposed to be impartial agents endeavouring to resolve the dispute, 
and in fact when he sent that letter out he then created the impression in the 
minds of your members that he was taking sides with the companies and pro- 
pagating for them in the acceptance of an agreement that he already knew was 
not acceptable to the agent designated by the union?—A. That is true. 

(). Thatis your conception of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that is your conception, I agree with you, and disagree with Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Beauporn: Give us another conception. Now, what is the next concep- 
tion? 

Mr. Gituis: There is just another point I would like to follow up with Mr. 
Smith in this matter of the cost of living. You did not have any statistics to 
support your contention that the cost of living and the inflationary threat today 
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was largely the responsibility of the government. Now, I am going to ask you 
do you agree with this analysis of the present inflation threat? First, do you 
agree with me on this; that all you are doing today in the demand you are mak- 
ing for wages is trying to have wages catch up to the already increased prices? 
Price increases have forced you to seek the wage rate that you are seeking now? 

Mr. Grsson: And reduced hours. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You mean, pull down prices; don’t you, Mr. Gillis? 

Mr. Giuuis: The general adjustment. 

The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: I agree with you, Mr. Gillis. I would say this though, that it 
is not just the increases alone, the reduced hours that we are trying to catch up; 
and we are trying to catch up on the fact that in 1939, we were not getting 
enough money in the rubber industry then, and we have not been able to pick 
it up since. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


@. But within the last year, for example, everything that your membership 
has been eating has increased to a point where in order to maintain the table pay 
that you had, or something close to it, it is necessary now for you to seek the 
increases that you are seeking?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then, if you got that, you would be no better off than you were— 

Mr. Greson: One day’s less work; let’s be fair about it. 

Mr. Giututs: Pardon? 

Mr. Gipson: One day’s less work. 

Mr. Gituis: That does not come into the picture yet. 

Mr. Breauporn: In his brief he says that the ten cents would take care of 
not only past increases but the increases in anticipation in the months to come. 
Mr. Giuuis: I am not unmindful of the fact, however, that most of the 
members of this committee are going to support the ten cents. 

The Vick-CHatRMAN: Mr. Gillis, J am having more difficulty in hearing you 
than I had in hearing Mr. Smith, and I can only presume that others up around 
here must be having the same difficulty. I do not know why it is because you 
normally speak loudly enough. I thought I had better point that out to you, that 
if I am having difficulty I think most of the others up here are also having the 
same trouble. ~ 

Mr. Gruuts: I think there is:too much talk going on. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I think there is, possibly; but I think your voice has 
been lower than usual. 

Mr. GautTuiser: Use a little more steam. 


By Mr. ‘Gillis: ; 

Q. I would like to ask you now, Mr. MacKenzie, about the matter of the 
increased cost of living. Do you think that when the cost of living bonus was 
absorbed into the basic rate that there was a tendency created there by the 
government to have those who had something to sell in this country take the 
brakes off price increases? There was a tendency there to increase prices because 
the government said that the wage rates were patterned to the cost of living 
index?—-A. That is true. 

Q. Now, if that is true, the government action in changing their methods 
at this time when it was necessary to maintain price controls created an incentive 
for manufacturers and those who had something to sell to go ahead and increase 
prices and threw the load then on to the wage earners. Now, I would like to say 
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this for Mr. Smith’s benefit, and ask Mr. MacKenzie if he agrees. The govern- 
ment released the ceiling on hundreds of items of production, took off the 
luxury tax of 25 per cent, for example, that was on all during the war. Over 
a year ago that tax was abolished. But there was a mandatory order from 
the Finance Department that the price to the consumer must be maintained. 
Do you not think it was reasonable at that time that the price to the consumer 
should have been reduced 25 per cent rather than making that 25 per cent 
a gift to the manufacturers and to those who had something to sell?— 
A. Absolutely, yes. 

Q. Of course, that applies to household appliances and all that kind of 
thing. 

Mr. HomutH: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gillis has made a rather sweeping 
statement that the 25 per cent luxury tax has been abolished. I do not think 
it has been. 

Mr. Giuis: It was taken off as far as the manufacturers were concerned 
and retained as far as the consuming public was concerned. 

The CuarrMan: Just. a minute— 

Mr. Gruuis: I have the floor; and if Mr. Homuth has something to say 
after I am through, that is his business. Mr. Homuth was one and a half 
hours on the floor and nobody interrupted. 

The CuatrMAn: Mr, Gillis, if you will just wait a minute, I think I have 
the floor. 

Mr. Giuuis: I am not so sure whether you have any right to it. 

The Cuarrman: Well, I am chairman of the committee; and if the com- 
mittee rules that the chairman has not any right, you would be correct in that 
last statement. Mr. Homuth has raised a point of order. 

Mr. HomutH: That is right. 

Mr. Giuuis: He has not raised a point of order. 

The CHatrMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Gillis; you are out of order now. 

Mr. Ginuis: No; you are out of order. 

- The Cuairman: All right. 

Mr. Giuuis: I have the floor, or I had the floor. I was'making a statement. 
Mr. Homuth did not raise a point of order. He merely got up and raised an 
objection. 

Mr. Homutu: I raise a point of order now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan: Order, now, please. Please sit down, Mr. Gillis. 

Mr. Giuuis: What is your point of order? F 

The CHatrMaNn: I say please sit down, Mr. Gillis. I should lke this com- 
mittee to tell me now whether the chairman has any right of maintaining 
order or trying to. If the answer is “no’’—well, in that case it would be much 
better for me to be outside. Now then, when I rise to maintain a point of order, 
I believe that this committee expects me to maintain that position. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 

The CuHairMaNn: If it does not, there cannot be a better time than now to 
find out about it. When I rose to make a statement relative to Mr. Homuth’s 
interjection, Mr. Gillis was out of order, because I was at that moment, by 
virtue of the office, superior to him. Dealing now with Mr. Homuth’s point of 
order, I do not think it is well taken, and for this reason: Mr. Gillis had stated 
a fact with reference to the removal of a tax and had asked the witness whether 
he would agree with his representation that that should have had such and 
such an effect. 


Mr. HomutnH: No. 
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- The CuairMaAn: Well, he may not have described the tax or the removal 
of the tax quite accurately; but still it was apparently well enough defined for 
the purpose of intelligent answer by the witness to the question, and will be 
intelligible from the record when read. I do not think that a questioner can 
always be 100 per cent accurate when he expresses himself about a particular 
tax of that sort. You may proceed, Mr. Gillis. 

Mr. Giuis: Thank you, sir. The only point I am trying to make, Mr. 
Chairman, is this, that all during the deliberations of this committee the factor 
that is going to determine whether we are going to make any progress or not 
in settling these disputes is how high wages can go in this country and avoid 
inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question is quite in order without explanation, Mr. 
Gillis. 

Mr. Giuuis: I am not going to pursue any further the point raised by Mr. 
Homuth, but the facts are as I stated. I merely asked the witness if he agreed 
with me, that if that 25 per cent reduction in the luxury tax had been passed 
on to the consumer, it would have helped our present price ceiling. 

The CHAIRMAN: You do not need to labour the point, Mr. Gillis. You are 
in order. 

Mr. Gituis: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Homutu: But it may not. be correct. 

Mr. Giuuis: Then you check up and correct me. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Another question I should like to ask you, Mr. MacKenzie, is if you will 
agree with me on this assumption, that the government itself assisted the threat 
of inflation in this country by removing the subsidies from milk, butter and 
other commodities which compelled those who are retailing them to jack their 
prices up. That did increase the cost of living?—A. That is true. 

Q. Do you agree with me that the government should have continued those 
subsidies at least during this transition period from war to peace?—A. I agree 
fully with the sentiments as expressed in the brief of Brother Conroy with 
respect to the question of subsidies. ‘ 

Q. That brings me back to my first question, that your industry was com- 
pelled to seek wage increases in order to catch up with the cost of living 
and maintain the standards established during the war?—A. That is correct. 

Q. There is nothing very unreasonable about that. You were forced to do 
it. I do not know very much about the rubber industry and I am going to ask 
you a few questions with respect to your brief; if they sound silly to you, it is 
because I do not know much about the rubber industry. The demands being 
made by your organization differ somewhat from steel and the others, particularly 
in the matter of union security, vacations with pay, etc. Would you mind 
explaining to the committee why those differences exist?—A. Well, the differ- 
ences, I think, Mr. Gillis, came about as a result of two different organizations 
to begin with discussing the problems that they were faced with and the things 
that they wanted, the changes that they wanted in the general set-up of working 
conditions and of wages in the industry. At the time we formulated this program 
last October— 

Mr. BuackmoreE: Please speak a little louder. 

The Wirness:—the committee felt that 20 cents an hour would cover what 
we required in the way of wage increases. At that time, however, we had not 
been faced with this present cost of living increase. As to the 40 hour week, I 
would like to point out, that we have not had a 48 hour week. It seems to be 


the common thought here that all of our people have been working a 48 hour. 


week. That is not the case. 


Ss. 
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By the C hairman: 


Q. You mean the 48 hour week?—A. The 48 hour week, yes. A large per- 
centage of our people have been working on the 44 hour week for some time and 
the reduction in hours in their case would be only 4 to the 40 hour week. There 
is the Goodyear in New Toronto, which is the biggest plant employing about 25 
per cent of the people involved here, which has been on a 44 hour week for some 
time. Firestone in Hamilton is on the 44 hour week. But on the question of 
union security, we feel that we have a degree of union security that is satis- 
factory to us at the present time and therefore we did not make any demand 
for union security as far as the company is concerned at this time. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. You make reference in your brief to the strategy committee. Would 
you mind describing the functions, duties and powers of that committee?— 
A. The strategy committee came about as a result of our efforts to negotiate 
individually with these companies. In the brief here we state that last October 
and the beginning of November we approached each one of these individual 
companies through the local bargaining committee and we asked each individual 
company to sit down and negotiate this seven-point program. In every case, 
or practically every case, we got almost identical answers and that was that if 
somebody else does it, then we will do it. But we could not get from any one 
of the companies any kind of offer at all. As a result of that we invited the 
employers, as was stated in the brief here, to meet with us jointly in an effort 
to see if we could not reach some kind of figure that. would be satisfactory to all 
of the employers and all of the local unions at the same time. When that failed, 
then the strategy committee was set up:in an effort to try to get something done 
about it. The way the committee was set up was that one representative was 
elected from each of these local unions to form the strategy committee or policy 
committee, to advise on and direct the affairs of the entire group. The powers 
of the committee are simply advisory. I think you will see from the fact that 
two of these local unions that were in on that strategy committee and in on the 
whole proceedings have settled their cases and one did not go on strike. So I 
think that demonstrates the fact that as far as the strategy committee is con- 
cerned, its powers are simply those of an advisory body to the individual local 
union. The authority to act still remains in each individual local union. 

Q. The reason I ask you that is that some people view a committee of that 
kind as a sort of gestapo. I think Mr. Justice Roach referred to it as a dictator- 
ship in steel. On page 18 of your brief you mention that you want your demands 
made retroactive to November 1, 1945. Why do you fix the date of November 1, 
1945?—A. Well, the original approach to the companies was made at that par- 
ticular time, and during the months of November, December, January, February 
and March, up until March, we were unable to even get down into any kind of 
negotiations with any of these companies, and the feeling of the union—I think 
it is expressed there in the brief—is that we did not feel our people should be 
penalized because of the delay that the companies have occasioned us by refusing 
to negotiate during that entire period. In fact, as is mentioned there, some of 
the locals presented their demands earlier than November 1, and requested that 
it be retroactive at the time they presented it to those companies. 

The other feature of the thing is that the big four settlement in the United 
States was retroactive; 124 cents of their 184 cents was retroactive to November 
1, and also quite a number of other companies that have settled since that time 
have agreed to the retroactive feature to November 1, 1945, as the date when 
they would pay that much back pay, too. Therefore, our people felt that 
November 1, was the logical date for us to get that retroactive, and that we 
should not be penalized for the delay in securing the program. 

70417—4 
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Q. November 1, 1945 is the beginning of your negotiations?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. On page 5 of your brief you mention a pattern being established. Would 
you elaborate,on that a little?—A. That is in section 3, is it? 

Q. That is right——A. The companies throughout all of the negotiations we 
had, and particularly while we were before the commissioner, stated that a pattern 
would have to be set for the industry, and how it was going to be set was a 
question that we asked and the commissioner also asked the companies when 
they made reference to the establishment of a pattern, how it was going to be 
set up if none of the companies was willing to sit down together and work out 
a pattern that would be acceptable to them. I think the reference there is that 
the companies themselves during the course of all our negotiations, and during 
our appearances before the commissioner, at all times mentioned the question 
of the establishment of a pattern, the pattern being whatever we finally end up 
with, I suppose, in the dispute that presently exists. 

@. Do you think it would be helpful to you in settling your difficulties if 
this committee were to make some definite recommendation with regard to 
the demands which you have placed before -it?—A. If who would make a 
recommendation? 

Q. If this committee would?—A. I certainly think it would be helpful if 
the committee were to come out with a recommendation that could be taken 
back to our people with some degree of feeling that they could accept it. 

Q. It would be a new starting point, anyway’?—A. That is right. 

Q. You do not think it would be very helpful for you to come here with 
this brief, spend a week here waiting, be examined, and then be sent back to 
meet the operators again exactly as you came in here without some commitment 
from the committee?—A. I am certainly hopeful that the committee is going 
to do something for us. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
@. Did you spend a week here waiting? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr Howe was seeking to ask questions at about 
the same time Mr. Gillis rose. 
An Hon. Mremper: I was next. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I hear some person saying, “I was next.” I do not 
know who was next but I only saw two at that time. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 


Q. I just want to ask the witness a few questions arising out of the 
questions that have been asked so far. -You have, as I understand it, ten 
plants on strike involving about 10,000 employees?—A. That is true. : 

Q. What started this dispute? What brought the case before the com- 
missioner?—A. The threat of strike action on the part of our people. 

Q. What brought it about; just the spontaneous demand for more money? 
What brought about the threat of strike action?—A. Possibly I can explain 
it this way: that as far back as a year and a half ago we had been endeavouring 
in the industry to get some of our wage rates up, particularly in the shoe 
division of the industry. A year ago last May we made a presentation to the 
regional war labour board in an effort to get an adjustment in that particular 
part of the industry. In the Seiberling Rubber Company we endeavoured to 
get an adjustment in that particular plant. In many other places we have 
been trying for a period of a year and half to two years without success in 
getting any of the wage adjustments we have requested at those times. That 
is what brought about the program that you see here, the seven points we list 
here, the things we have been trying to get for some time. 
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Q. Did the workers have contracts with the employers in any of these 
plants?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the date of the contracts? When were the contracts negotiated? 
—A. They were various dates. 

Q. Had they all expired when the strike action was taken?—A. No, the 
contracts had not all expired when strike action took place. 

@. You did not think that was important?—A. The union did think it was 
important. In most of these contracts we have not agreed that we would not 
go on strike under the contract if we were not able to reach agreement on things. 

@. I understand that the contract specified wages and working conditions 
for a definite period, did it not?—-A. No. For instance, take Local 73, the 
Goodrich plant in Kitchener. Their contract specifies that wages and hours 
shall be negotiated. 

Q. But you had no contracts which called for definite hours and wages 
and working conditions?—-A. In every case we feel the contracts are open for 
negotiation on wages at any time. 

@. And by mutual consent the contract can be changed, but it seems to 
me within the period of the contract it is not open for one side to break the 
contract, is i1t?—-A. I do not believe so either. 

Q@. You do not think that was done?—A. I do not think we violated 
contracts. 

Q. The question was asked as to why the rubber companies would not 
meet you in a body. You can correct me if I am wrong, but I understood 
that one reason was they felt you had violated your contract with the com- 
panies?—A. By doing which? 

Q. By going on strike during the contract period?—-A. But the strike did 
not occur until long after all efforts to get the companies together. 

Q. You say that the threat of strike action had nothing to do with it? 
You believe that would not influence the companies one way or the other?— 
A. The strike had not taken place, and did not take place until after every 
effort we could possibly make to get these companies together had been tried 
without success. 

Q. So there is nothing in my theory, the fact that the union was under 
contract to the employers in a number of plants? That had nothing to do with 
the situation at all? It did not make any difference? If you had not had 
contracts at all you would have been in the same position you were, anyway? 
—A. No, that is not the case. We have contracts in all of these plants. Some 
of them are open for revision at the present time. Some of them are being 
negotiated while the strike is going on. As to the terms of these contracts, there 
are those in which there is provision for certain procedure and after we have 
passed that procedure our understanding is that we are free to take a strike 
action if we feel that way about it. 

Q. The question was if you had exhausted all government procedure. You 
applied for a conciliator, I take it?—A. Mr. Daley, the provincial Minister of 
Labour was applied to to appoint a commission. 


Q. You never put your case before the War Labour Board—A. That is 
right. | 
Q. Why?—A. Because we had presented so many cases before the Regional 
War Labour Boards on the union’s behalf that were joint applications with the 
company, and we were never successful in getting any of them through. 

Q. When was the last one refused?—-A. The last one refused, I think, was 
the shoe brief for the shoe workers in the rubber industry; while it has not been 
refused it has been in their hands; we have had three or four wires from the 
war labour board saying that-they would eventually get to it, but it has been 
in their hands since a year ago last May. 

70417—43 
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Q. You objected to Mr. Mitchell’s letter and said it was a very improper 
letter; you knew that he was going to forward this brief, of course; I believe 
it was the last paragraph of the letter you objected to. It reads as follows:— 

I am informed that if the commissioner’s suggestions were adopted, 
employees of the Dominion Tire factory and Rubber Machinery Shops, 
would receive the following benefits. 


And then there follows a list; but it was the final words, I suppose, that 
you objected to. 

I have already urged the management of the companies and repre- 

sentatives of the union to enter into negotiations at once on the basis of 

Judge Cameron’s recommendations. . 


He did not ask them to take them, but just to enter into negotiations on = 
that basis.—A. I do not think it should have been sent outthat way. What we . 
agreed to was that the copy of the report should go out, but I think that the 
sending out of anything other than the report, after he had spoken to us, 
was not fair. . 

Q@. You would not urge the management ‘and companies to enter into 
negotiations at once on the basis of Judge Cameron’s report?—A. As far as 
negotiations were concerned, we have never had any problem about getting 
any negotiations. 

Q. Then there is nothing improper in his suggesting that the management 
of the companies enter into negotiations; I ask you about this because you have 
raised a rather violent objection to the thought that he would send a letter and 
include that paragraph in it: and I am just trying to find out; it seems to me a a 
reasonable paragraph to put into a covering letter forwarding a report. He 
does not insist that you accept it or anything of the sort-——A. As far as we are 
concerned, we are the certified bargaining unit; and to be going around by this 
method and circularizing all of the membership, an action that had already 
been taken by some of the local unions, every local union receiving this 
wondered if we had agreed that this was the policy; the inference was that we 
had agreed that he should urge the people to accept the Cameron report. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you put your question this way? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You would not object to Mr. Mitchell sending you that letter; would 

you object to their sending it to the people they were representing? You felt 

it was going over your head but you would not object to getting that letter the 
same way as the company got it?—A. That is right. 


By the Rt Hon) Mr. Howe: 

Q. The point that always strikes me: The parties to a dispute are always 
insistent that the government keep its distance while negotiations are on. True, 
they can send in a conciliator, but they must. not comment or give any opinion; 
but after the strike is on, they are very anxious that the government take an 
interest in the situation. Why do you do that?—-A. Why do I come here? 

@. Yes?—-A. I came here because of the fact that this committee was set 
up. We did not ask for the committee to be established; the committee was set 
up and it was published that the committee was here for the purpose of dealing 
with disputes that existed; we came here representing people involved in one of 
those disputes. We did not beg the government to establish this committee. 

Q. No; I was just saying that I would do pretty nearly anything to stop a 
strike, but when the strike occurred it seemed to me that it is up to the people 
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who started the strike to end it. I cannot understand this anxiety for the 
government to get excited about it—A. The people who put the men on the 
street are the men themselves. 

Q. I suppose that the strategv committee had something to do with it?— 
A. The strategy committee had no authority to take any strike vote or strike 
action or anything else. It was purely in an advisory capacity; that has been 
dealt with in the brief submitted to you. 

Q. Would you mind telling me the name of the company that has a case 
before the Regional War Labour Board of Ontario for a year and a half?— 
A. There are four companies involved, Gutta Percha, Merchant’s Rubber— 
there were four but one of them is settled, I believe; Goodrich is settled 
separately. Gutta Percha, Merchant’s and the Kaufman Rubber Company. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Yes, I see. Thank you. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. My question arises from a question just put. by the Right Hon. Mr. Howe. 
You have there the dates on which these agreements were signed by all the 
companies mentioned on this first page of the brief. 

Mr. Homutu: I cannot hear you, Mr. Beaudoin. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. My question arises from a question just put by the Right Hon. Mr. Howe. 
You have there the dates on which these agreements were signed by all the 
companies mentioned on this first page of the brief —A. I am afraid I have not 
got that information here with me. 

Q. Well, in answer to a question asked you by the Right Hon. Mr. Howe, you 
said that the agreements had not all expired when you went on strike.—A. That 
is true. 

@. And these contracts had been signed for one year.—A. That is not true. 

Q. Well, on page 11 it says that it is desirable that agreements should be 
made for a reasonable period and the law requires one year; therefore they would 
be made for one year according to the law and you know the law. 


Mr. MacInnis: The law says not less than one year. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. According to P.C. 1003; my understanding is that it must be for not 
less than one year and you know there is the right to discontinue a contract 
sixty days, I think, before the expiration; that is article 14, I think. Is that 
your understanding too, Mr. Mackenzie?—A. No; my understanding is not 
the same.as yours. My understanding is that a contract can be signed for not 
less than one year but can be signed for more than one year, if there is an escape 
clause in there. | 

Q. A clause whereby you can give notice to the employer that your contract 
can expire every year—A. That is right. 

Q. Therefore, when you went on strike there were many agreements that 
have not expired yet?—A. No, I would not say there were many. 

Q. Well, how many?—A. Offhand, I would not know; let us see, about four, 
I believe, Mr. Beaudoin. : 

Q. About four; and you answered a minute ago that your understanding 
also was that these contracts included a clause whereby you could take a strike 
vote at any time—A. The contracts did not include such a thing; our contracts 
for instance, in one case, a contract states that there shall be no strike or lock- 
out unless or until all the procedure outlined in section 5, or whatever it is, of 
this agreement is followed; and after that procedure has been followed, then the 
local unions would be free to strike. 
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Q. And that section 4 would be a grievance committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then there would be arbitration, sometimes.—A. Yes, sometimes. 

Q. Therefore, when you went on strike at those plants where the agreements 
had not expired, you violated these clauses that you are talking about in your 
agreements.—A. These clauses—what was that again? 

Q. Yes, clause 5 of the grievances, procedure, and arbitration—A. You 
mean we did not follow that procedure before taking strike action? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh yes, we did; we endeavoured to negotiate with the company. 

Q. On what, on the clauses which you had already ?—-A. Agreed upon and 
signed. 

Q. Listen to me. I want you to understand me. I just want Mr. Mackenzie 
to understand my question. 


Mr. Buackmore: We want to be fair to him. 
The CHARMAN: Just a moment, gentlemen, do not engage in an argument. 


Mr. Brackmorn: I thought he did not put it just right but I apologize. Go 
ahead. 


Mr. Beauporn: Thank you! 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Suppose that you signed an agreement—I have not got the dates— 
I assume you signed a contract in, let us say, November 1945. That contract 
would expire in November 1946?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you would not go on strike unless that contract had expired and 
you had entered into negotiations upon a new contract?—A. That depends 
upon the terms of your contract. 

Q. Let us talk about the terms of the contracts which had not expired 
yet when you went on strike. You should know the general terms of those 
contracts. You say before you go on strike you have in those contracts a clause 
which says you have to go through a grievance procedure and you mentioned 
ae I do not know whether all of them contain that, do they?—-A. Some, 

think. 

@. You do not do that?—A. I do not do which? Arbitrate? 

@. Yes.—A. Well, in no case are wage rates under any of our contracts 
subject to arbitration. 

Q. Yes, but you sign agreements, do you not?—A. Yes, but there is nothing 
in the agreements that calls for arbitration. 

Q. Where do you settle the matter of wages?—A. In negotiations. 

Q. If you arrive at a joint application what happens then?—A. If we 
arrive at a joint application it goes to the regional War Labour Board. 

Q. If you did not arrive at a joint application what did you do?—A. As 
a rule we have been filing individual applications with the regional board, and 
as I mentioned in answer to Mr. Howe’s question we have not been successful 
in getting any of our requests that went to the regional board approved. 

Q. You have not been successful in having them approved?—A. Yes, that 
is right. 

@. And because they were turned down you went on strike?—A. We did 
not go to the regional board on this program. We never got actually into 
negotiations with the companies until the commissioner was appointed, and 
some of the offers you were reading about now were not made until long after 
the commissioner had made his report and the strike was on. 

Q. Did you not start negotiating the seven-point program, according to 
your brief, at the expiration of some of the agreements you had with the 
companies?—A. With some of them, yes. 

Q. And you took it for granted at that time you would force the other 
companies into accepting that particular pattern and therefore you went on 
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strike in all the plants in which you are certified?—A. For instance, take 
Goderich. The wage clause in Goderich says that wage rates shall be nego- 
tiated now apart from the contract. There is nothing in the contract covering it. 
That means that we are going to battle that out separately. 

Q. And the way to battle it out is to present an application to the regional 
War Labour Board?—A. That may be. Our experience has taught us so far, 
as I said, that we have not been successful in getting anything through the 
regional War Labour Board. 

Q. In other words, you need not follow the law?—A. The thought we had 
in mind was that they could—these companies could get some kind of joint 
submission to the War Labour Board. We were not successful to a little degree 
in doing that. 

_ Q. I am satisfied with the answers you have given so far to the former 
questions. Now, if I tell you that there is in this country a full blown conspiracy 
- on the part of the Canadian manufacturers against the Canadian people and 
that particularly that is in connection with production; that there is a sit-down 
strike in production as a means of securing benefits, price increases or tax 
reductions or ceilings on wages, would you agree to that?—A. Not without some 
information on that. Your saying it does not convince me. That could be. 

Q. I am asking you.—A. I did not say it. 

@. Do you think there is a sit-down strike by manufacturers in Canada 
as far as production is hae cea I do not know about production. I 
think there is a sit-down strike on the part of employers with respect to 
eranting wage adjustments to employees in their plants. 

Q. My question does not appertain to wages. I am asking you if you 
think manufacturers are not a eae production as they should. mat I would 
not know about that. 

Q. That would not happen in your industry, would it?-_A. We are working 
full time as far as our industry is concerned. It is going full time. 

Q. I took this charge from a brief which was sent to us by another of your 
brothers, that the employers are against production. 

Mr. MacInnis: Surely Mr. MacKenzie should not be questioned on matters—- 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: The question is quite in order. He asked if the 
witness agreed with a certain statement. He had a perfect right to ask that 
question. It would not make any difference if it came from the Bible or Opie 
Red. “Chat is’ his right. 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, but Mr. Chairman— 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The ruling stands. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Mr. Mackenzie, you are against decontrol?—A. Decontrol? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, in a way, yes. I believe this, that during the transition 
period we have to have some kind of control on both wages and prices, but at 
the same time I believe that after the transition period is over then, whatever 
that period of time should be, we should get back to free collective bargaining 
as to the basis for adjustment on these things that to-day we have controls on. 

Q. I mean as far as control of prices and commodities are concerned. You 
think that the controls should be lifted, but that many of them should be 
maintained as we go through this reconversion period?—A. That is right. I 
believe it is necessary to have some controls during the transition period from 
war to peace. 

Q. On page 6 of your brief you speak at le ngth of this matter of price 
control and the cost-of-living index and you say: “There has already been a 
substantial increase in the cost of living and many steps have been taken since 
V-E day to relax price controls and remove subsidies, the full effects of which 
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will not be felt for some months, although as a preliminary result the index has ~ 
already risen from 119-8 at April 1 to 125-1 as of July 1.” Then you go along 


on that line and conclude on page 7 with these words: ‘It is therefore apparent 
that in a great many cases, the increase asked for will not even be sufficient by 
itself to maintain the weekly earning and purchasing power of workers at the 
increased cost of living next winter. Employees in this industry should not be 
forced to accept a reduced standard of living as a penalty for the relaxation of 
price controls and the trend toward shorter hours.” Now, you want wage 
increases?—A. That is right. 

(). According to your statement here, do you not think that the cost-of-living 
index has gone up and that you anticipate it will go up much more in the months 
to come, and do you not think that workers throughout Canada would not be 
entitled ‘to a general wage increase also? 


Mr. Croitu: Other workers? 

Mr. Brauporn: Yes, outside of your union? 

The Wirness: Certainly, I believe they would be entitled to wage increases 
as well as people in industry. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Mr. Conroy has told us that in the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
affiliated bodies there are about 500,000 workers or 700,000 workers, and Mr. 
Conroy has come here and has asked for wage increases for them, and he has 
given us a picture of the programs which these unions have. Now, you are giving 
us this statement. Besides these 700,000 workers who are in your union, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, do you agree that other workers across the 
country should deserve, according to your argument, a general wage increase? 
—A. Yes, I believe that people in other industries, possibly those that are not 
organized, people in the white collar class—all of those people should be entitled 
to adjustments. 

(J. Now, since the cost of living has increased to the extent you say it has, 
and you have quoted statistics; and, since the cost of living will increase in the 
months to come, don’t you think the farmers and the fishermen and the other 
people in this country are entitled to have an increase in their prices, in the 
price of their goods?—A. Well, frankly, I could not say what the reaction would 
be. My own reaction would be to say that they are entitled to have an adjust- 
ment on the prices of their products if it is necessary, if their price is too low, 
if they are not getting a decent living out of the situation as it presently exists. 
But I could not say offhand whether they should have an increase because I 
do not know anything about the situation as far as the farmers and fishermen 
are concerned. 

Q. Would you tell me, Mr. Mackenzie, what things affect the cost of living, 
make it rise?—A. Well, increased price would be one thing. 

@. Increased prices; you say the farmer and the fishermen should be 
entitled to get a rise in the price of their products.—A. I did not say that. not 
exactly in that way. I have not knowledge of what their condition or the 
situation is on the farm or in the fishing industry, and would not be able to say 
whether or not they should have any increase in the price of their products. 

@. I mean it would be logical for these people, taking your argument. their 
ceilings have been up there for a certain number of months, and noticing that 
the cost-of-living index has increased so many points that they are entitled— 
following your own argument,—to a better price for their products. That would 
_be just as right as you are. Your argument is that the cost-of-living index has 
gone up and you have to ask for a wage increase. Therefore, their argument 
would be for an increase in the price of their products. ‘That is a parallel 
situation, isn’t it?—A. Well, as I said before, I cannot answer that question as 
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to whether or not a price increase is required for them, because I do not know 
the situation there. You are asking me to say whether or not I believe they 
should get a price increase. I have explained to you' that I do not know the 
situation as far as farming is concerned and as far as fishing is concerned. 

@. May I suggest to you that you do not have to know the situation. You 
know, and you said, that there is a cost-of-living index?—A. That is right. 


Q. That goes up and it shows a rise sometimes, doesn’t it?—A. That is right. 


Q. As a matter of fact, it has shown a rise since it has been established. 
Isn’t that a fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. That cost-of-living index shows a rise for workers; it also shows a rise 
for farmers and fishermen and white collar workers and everybody else in the 
country. Now, following your line of argument; because the cost-of-living 
index has gone up, and you anticipate it will go up in the months to come quite 
sharply, you are entitled to a wage increase. I say, all right. And now, I am 
asking you, have you not got a parallel situation as far as the farmers and 
fishermen are concerned? and, would you not grant them the right to argue 
along the same lines as you are, and if the workers are entitled to wage increases 
are they not entitled to increases in the price of their products?—A. I certainly 
would grant them that right. 

Q. You would not?—A. I say that I certainly would grant them that right. 


It is a right they have now. 


Q. All right. I am asking you again, what makes the cost of living rise? © 
—A. I answered that before. 

Q. Is it not because of an increase in the price of commodities?—A. That is 
one of the deciding factors. 

Q. Now then, following out your line of argument, we need to increase the 
price of the products of the farmer and the fisherman, and when we do that the 
wage increases to the workers will be absorbed and then a new increase will be 
demanded by the workers, and will have to be granted.—A. I don’t think it 
necessarily works that way, not exactly the way in which you have suggested, 
because the question of the farmer, the fisherman and these other people getting 
wage adjustments does not necessarily mean that’ everybody would need to 
have a wage adjustment because of the change in the cost-of-living index, that 
it is going to go where an additional wage increase will be required by others. 

@. When it comes to farmers, you do not talk of wage adjustments; you 
talk of the price of products and it is a parallel situation as far as I am 
concerned. What I am trying to tell you is that if your argumentation is right 
—and I do not contend that it is not—the farmers and fishermen would have 
the right to ask for better prices; and if they do ask for better prices, who are 
going to be the victims of that? The workers buy milk, do they not? They buy 
butter, do they not?—A. That is right; and it is costing them more now. 

Q. Yes, and it may cost them much more in a few months. Is that not 
possible?—A. That ig possible. 

Q. You anticipate a higher cost of living?—-A. That is in there; it is in 
the brief. 

Q. All right. Would it be very difficult for you to give us the dates at 


which these agreements have been signed and the dates at which they expired? 


—A. I do not have them here. 
Q. No. But I understand this committee may sit again because there are 


two or three of your colleagues who have yet to appear.—A. Yes. 


Q. So there will be other sittings—A. Yes. I can gather up those dates 
for you. 
Q. You could give us tne dates, could you?—A. Yes. 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Just a minute, Mr. Beaudoin. If it is possible to get the dates, might it 
not be possible to get the documents themselves?—A. Certainly. 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: That would be better. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

@. At the same time, would it not be possible to give us the dates of the 
applications you made to the War Labour Board in each case?—A. To the War 
Labour Board? 

Mr. Croxtu: The regional war labour board? 

Mr. Brauporn: Yes. 

The Witness: In this case? 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. No, in each case you signed an agreement and of course you left out 
the wages and hours to be negotiated; because even if you had agreed upon it 
you would have had to file a joint application before the regional war labour 
board to have it granted?—A. That is right. 

Q. Allright. Therefore in each case you must have had some date at which 
you placed an application—either a joint application or a separate application— 
before the regional war labour board.—A. Well, we have cases—we can give 
you dates of cases we have placed before the regional war labour board—but 
the signing and the date of the agreement does not necessarily mean that a wage 
adjustment or negotiations for a wage adjustment were handled at that particular 
time. We signed our agreement. Our wage rates were negotiated separately from 
the agreement. In none of our agreements do we have the wage rates. listed 
in the contract for the life of the contract. I know other organizations do that. 
They have a contract for working conditions and then they have a list of 
wage rates paid on every job listed in the back of the contract. But we do 
not do that. And the date of the signing of the contract does not necessarily 
mean that at that particular date any application was made to the regional war 
labour board. 

*Q. But you will understand that it would help the committee if tt had 
the date at which you filed those applications to the regional war labour 
board. I know that it is understood since you left those questions out to be 
negotiated afterwards, that it would indicate they were negotiating around that 
time; but you will admit with me that nevertheless there is a date at which 
you placed those applications before the regional war labour board.—A. Let me 
put it this way, that under our contracts when we negotiate an adjustment, we — 
may negotiate an adjustment for 15 people; we may negotiate an adjustment 
for 100 people or for 1 or 2 people. Do I understand you correctly that 
you want us to send you in copies for each of the individual local unions of 
these applications to the regional war labour board for those adjustments? 

Q: Oh, no. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I nietest there, Mr. Beaudoin? 

Mr. Breaupor1n: Yes. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I think that the question relates to the applications 
to the regional board prior to these strikes or this strike. Is that not right? 
Mr. Beaupoin: That is right. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think the witness has said they made no application 
to any war labour board prior to this strike. 


Mr. Croxtu: Yes, he said they did, and he would produce the documents 
and file them here. 


Mr. MacInnis: No, not on that. 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. No. Prior to and not with relation to the issues in this strike. That 
is right, is it not?—A. That is right. 

Q. In other words, you by-passed the regional war labour board as far as 
this strike is concerned. Is not that right?—A. We have not made any approach 
to the regional war labour board on this yet, because we have not negotiated 
anything yet to make an application on. 

Q. That is right. 

Mr. Croutu: The reason he gives for not doing that is because he has 
pending applications, many of them. | 

Mr. SmirH: Mr. Chairman, during this little hiatus may I rise on a point 
of privilege to which my friend, Mr. Beaudoin, will certainly agree. It was 
pointed out to me by Mr. Gillis. My point of privilege is in order in this 
way. It was pointed out to me that I made the suggestion in speaking to Mr. 
MacKenzie that while the men were on the street he was drawing his salary. 
If I said that it is utterly unworthy of me and I want to apologize privately 
and I apologize publicly to Mr. MacKenzie for having said that. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: I have no recollection of you doing that. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

. Q. Mr. MacKenzie, I will conclude with this request to be kind enough 

to give us the dates on which the agreements were signed, and the dates 
on which you filed applications with the regional war labour board. That is 
before strike action was taken. Listen, let us understand each other on this.— 
A. That is what I want to do. 

Q. You have agreements which had not expired yet when you took your 

strike action?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. In each case I want the last date with reference to each agreement that 
you have with all these plants for whom you are the bargaining agent. I 
want the last date at which you presented an application to the regional 
war labour board.—A. For what, a general wage adjustment or for anything? 

Q. No. You are now asking all the companies to agree to a general 
pattern, but before you negotiated your agreements separately. This is the 
first time you went to the companies to get together and agree on a general 
pattern?—A. We are still negotiating with them separately. We still negotiate 
each one separately. 

Q. But the pattern you present to them now is a uniform pattern?—A. We 
have not got a pattern yet. 

@. That is this seven point program you are talking about?—A. That was 
presented to every one of the plants; that is true. 

Q. That is the general pattern I am talking about.—A. The thing that I 
cannot get here is that I thought I pointed out that maybe the last application 
we made to the regional war labour board for local 73, for example, may have 
been a joint application from the company and the union for an adjustment for 
three people. Is that what you want? 

Q. Yes—A. Just the date of the last one? : 

Q. I should like to have the date of the application to the regional war 
labour board which was consequent upon your signing of the agreement. That 
must have been for many more workers than two.—A. That is what I thought 
I had explained to you earlier, that we do not necessarily negotiate a wage 
adjustment for a number of people at the time of resigning the working 
contract. 

Mr. Jonnston: They are two different types. 


By Mr. Gibson: 
Q. What it does is define you as the selective bargaining agent?—A. That 
is right, and lays out working conditions. 
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Mr. Beavpoin: I do not know whether it is because I cannot make myself 
clear or because you do not want to understand or because I cannot understand 
you, but I have got something which, in my mind, is very clear. Maybe I 
cannot find the words to express what I have in my mind. 

Mr. Mclvor: It is 10.30. I think the witness has been on his feet for 
nearly two hours. I think he should have a rest until Monday. 

Mr. SmitH: He is a husky. 

Mr. Crouu: He probably wants to go home to-night. 

Mr. Jonnston: Let the witness sit down. 

Mr. SmirH: Let us go on until eleven anyway. 

Mr. Brauporn: As far as I am concerned I am not going to press this 
question as long as Mr. MacKenzie agrees to give me all possible data with 
respect to the dates of the agreement, the dates of the applications to the 
Regional War Labour Board, and whether they were joint or separate applica- 
tions; and then I will be satisfied. 


By Mr. Lief: 

Q. The Right Hon. Mr. Howe asked you a question as to how many agree- 
ments were still outstanding at the time you went on strike, and you said: about 
four. Would you care to name them?—A. Merchant’s Rubber, Kitchener, 67. 

(). 12,000 employees is that Lito Ae 68: . 

Q. Yes?—A. Goodrich, 73. 

@. That is Goodrich, that makes 26.—A. Bowmanville 189. 

@. Right after that?—A, 232, Goodyear, New Toronto; 113 Firestone’ 

(). Do I take it with respect to the agreements with these companies that . 
they were open end agreements? In other words, that they did not provide for 
wages for the period of the contract?—A. Yes, and they did not provide for 
“no strike” in case we were unable to come to an agreement. 

Mr. SmirH: What were they? I got only three. 


Mr. Croutu: I have 67, 80, 73, 189, 232, and 113. Is that correct? 


By Mr. Lieff: 

(). You want the record to go as follows: that there were no wage adjust- 
ments under these agreements?—A. There were no wage adjustments under 
these agreements. 

Q. You had no agreement as to the rate of wages for the period of the 
contract?—-A. In some of these contracts, for instance, in the Goodyear, that 
was a question we discussed with them; they said that the contract stated 
that all during the life of this contract wages approved by Regional War Labour ~ 
Boards shall be in effect. We took that to mean that we could apply to the 
Regional War Labour Board and then these rates would be in effect. 

Q. Did you apply?—A. No, we are still in the process. 

Mr. Gipson: I would like to move that we adjourn at 10.30. 

The Vickn-CHAIRMAN: There is a motion to adjourn; we might just as well 
settle this thing in an orderly fashion. There is a motion to adjourn and such 
a motion is not debatable. All those in favour, signify in the usual manner. 
Those opposed, if any? I am afraid I shall have to have a recount. 

Mr. Crotu: Cannot you declare it one way or the other? | 

The Vice-CuHarrMaANn: I do not want to make any declaration after the jam 
I got into a little while ago. All those in favour of adjourning? And those 
opposed? It being even, I_have the casting vote, and I declare in favour of 
adjournment. 


The committee adjourned at 10.30 p.m. to meet again to-morrow, August 
10. at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX A 
Witness will be Mr. Grorcr Burr 


Statement af the Facts Pertaining to the Dispute Between the UAW-CIO, and 
the Brunner,. Mond Canada Limited in Amherstburg, Ontario, and 
Canadian Industries Limited (CIL) in Windsor, Ontario. 


‘Mr. Chairman and Members of the Parliamentary Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations: Chemicals which are essential to certain industrial processes and 
to the health of the people are not being produced because the U.A.W.-C.1.O. 
membership in the Canadian Industries pied (C.L.L.) plant in Windsor and 
in the Brunner, Mond Canada Limited plant in Amherstburg have had to resort 


to the strike as a means of acquiring wage increases, and provisions for union 


security in their collective agreements which have, in the main, become accepted 
by enlightened employers. Among these critical chemicals are soda ash (or 
sodium carbonate), used principally in the manufacture of glass, textiles and 
chemicals; caustic soda, essential to the manufacture of textiles, soaps, pulp and 
paper and to the chlorination of water; calcium chloride, which is used for dust 
laying; and amonia sulphuric acid, ete. 

There is apparently no other source in Canada for these industrial 
chemicals because Brunner, Mond Canada Limited is the only manufacturer 
of soda ash in Canada, and the Canadian market seems to be reserved for it 
by reason of its association with Solvay Process Company, an American 
corporation which in turn is a subsidiary of Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion. The Canadian market appears to ‘be allotted to the Brunner, Mond 
Canada Limited under a tripartite agreement between the United States Alkah 
Export Association; Alkasso) of which the above-mentioned Solvay Company was 
an original member, the Imperial Chemicals Industries and Solvay et Cie 
(Belgium). According to recent government statements covering the operations 
of international cartels it would appear that soda ash and certain other chemicals 
will not be available from independent sources until the major powers draw up 
an international agreement regulating, restricting or abolishing these cartels. 

The effects of these cartel arrangements and the refusal of the Brunner, 
Mond Canada Limited to meet the request of the U.A.W.-C.1.0. membership 
for wage increases and union security provisions is evident in the closing down 


of the glass industry in Canada through the lack of soda ash. 


Textile, pulp and paper and other industries in Canada are beginning to 
suffer from the lack of the other chemicals mentioned above which are produced 
chiefly by Canadian Industries Limited, particularly in its Windsor plant. With 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Du Pont in control of Canadian Industries 
Limited (having a combined equity in the common stock of C.I.L. in excess of 
80 per cent), the supply of essential chemicals such as caustic soda is subject 
to international cartel arrangements. When production is stopped in Canada, 
Canadian industries suffer from the lack of these chemicals. 

A combination of high prices resulting from these cartel arrangements, 
low wages and mass methods of production have achieved enormous profits in 
the industry. Net Profit for Canadian Industries Limited have been running 
at the rate of 7 and 8 million dollars a year, or roughly $1,300 a year per each 
employee. 

In the present wage dispute neither Company makes any pretense of in- 
ability to pay. In the course of negotiations, which started back in October, 
1945, a C.L.L. representative made this quite clear when he stated “The mere 
fact of inability to pay is not an argument as far as the Company is concerned. 


- We are not pleading inability to pay”. 
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The U.A.W.-C.1.0. membership in the two plants have been asking for the 1 


same wage increase, namely, two dollars a day, which they are seeking in the 
higher paid auto industry. In the C.I.L. plant in Windsor the base rate is 70 
cents per hour and in the Brunner Mond plant in Amherstburg the base rate 
is 61 cents per hour. In response to this moderate request, both Companies 
offered increases of 10 cents per hour. The Brunner Mond Company stipulated 
iurther that if the pattern of wage increases is higher it will pay the addition. 

The union finds itself in the peculiar position of being expected to establish 
this pattern of wage increases in an industry where wages are low when it is 
seeking a much higher wage increase in the whole of the auto industry where 
the wage rate is considerably higher. Since the wage increased requested in the 
auto industry merely restores purchasing power to the level of 1939, the union 
could hardly be expected to accept a much lower increase in an industry where 
wages fall far short of the standard of living generally prevailing in the area. 

With most of the workers in the area receiving much higher wages and with 
the chemical industries enjoying enormous profits and paying lower wages, there 
develops inevitably a deep sense of frustration. 

In the face of the almost cynical attitude of the two companies in Windsor 
that wages in the Windsor plants are low because wages in other chemical plants 
of the same company in other areas are also low, the U.A.W.-C.1.0. membership 
were compelled to take strike action. , 

The standard of living of the low-paid chemical worker has been seriously 
threatened by the increase in the cost of hving in the Windsor area. The cost 
of living for an average working class family in the Windsor area’ was 35 per 
cent higher in June this year than in June, 1939. Food prices were up nearly 
50 per cent, rents 15 per cent and fuel 18-5 per cent. Between April and June 
this year food costs rose nearly 7 per cent. 

In turning down the request for union security provisions in the collective 
agreement the chemical industry is flying in the face of a principle in industrial 
jurisprudence accepted not only by employers in the Windsor area but by en- 
lightened employers in Canadian industry. The two companies refused to accept 
the principle of union security even after a Board of Conciliation recommended 
it, the Board’s findings having been based on conditions in the plant and ex- 
perience in Canadian industrial-labour relations. 

The deadlock between the low-paid workers and the two cartels on the ques- 
tion of wage increases and union security will cause untold hardship in the 
country unless agreement is brought about immediately. The U.A.W.-C.L.O. 
membership in the two chemical plants can hardly be expected to continue to 
work for low wages in an area where the higher paid workers are seeking the 
same increase in wages in order to maintain the standard of living generally pre- 
vailing in that area. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, August 12, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker: Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comovz- 
Alberm), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, 
-Mclvor, Mitchell, Ross (Hamilton Hast), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 
Mr. C. 8. Jackson was recalled and further examined. 


In the course of the examination of Mr. Jackson, copies of a letter addressed 
_to the Chairman by Mr. Donald Gordon were distributed to the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Croll:— 
FResolved,—That the letter of Mr. Donald Gordon be printed into the 
record. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 
| Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, Blackmore, 
Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni) , 
Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Ross (Hamilton 
East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 

In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


Mr. C. 8. Jackson was recalled and further examined. 
Mr. Jackson retired. 


Mr. Gillis moved that Mr. Conroy be recalled now for further examination. 
And the question being put, it was resolved in the negative. 
The Honourable Mr. Mitchell was recalled and further examined. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m., until 8.30 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., this day. The Chairman, 
Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, Bentley, 
Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gillis, 
Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Raymond (Beawharnois-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton 
East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 
The Honourable Mr. Mitchell was recalled and further examined. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.00 o’clock p.m. _ until Tuesday, August 13, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
August 12, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


Clarence S. Jackson, recalled. 


By Mr. Lieff: 
, @. Mr: Jackson, I wonder if you would care to turn to page 11 of your 
brief. The second paragraph on that page reads as follows:— 
An agreement was reached among the Canadian Congress of Labour 
Unions that to the extent possible the War Labour Boards should be 
ignored and genuine collective bargaining established on wages. 


Can you tell me when that agreement was reached?—A. In a memorandum 
presented to the Cabinet on April 5, 1946, by the Canadian Congress of Labour 
the statement was made in that presentation that labour was calling for the 
abolition of war labour boards. This was a summation of the discussions 
that had been carried on within the Canadian Congress of Labour executive 
council and wage co-ordinating committee, and summarized the views of the 
Congress with regard to war labour boards. 

@. I suppose the discussions took some time? What period of time did 
they cover?—A. Roughly from the latter part of 1945, November and December, 
through the first two or three months of 1946 in preparation of this memorandum. 

@. What unions arrived at that agreement?—A. It was the Canadian 
Congress of Labour Executive council in the first place that discussed it; it 
was the wage co-ordinating committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which embraces virtually all of the large unions in the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, so to name the particular unions would be to go over the roster of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Q. I take it the bulk of the unions agreed to that proposition?—A. We 
could say that the Canadian Congress of Labour agreed to that proposition. 

Q. Can you tell me as to whether the individual unions were consulted 


“and whether they agreed individually?—A. I can speak for my own union; I 


cannot speak for what happened in the other unions. 
Q. Let us talk about your union then.—A. These matters, as you will 
appreciate, have been the subject matter of discussions within the various 


-unions, and particularly our union, even prior to V-J day. They arose out 


of the needs of the workers for improvements in their wage and hours conditions. 

At various meetings the matter would come up for discussion as to how we 

ean adequately deal with our wage needs in view of the operation of the 

particular war labour boards, both regional and national, so that it was a 
matter of current and continuing discussion. | 

Q. Then let us go down two paragraphs below that. 

Even after the order in council governing the policy of the war 

labour boards had been changed and the basis of reference made “just 

and reasonable,” there was still an accumulation of evidence that boards 
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were only prepared to consider a general wage increase if an employer 
singly, or an employer jointly, with the union made the application, 
and then only if the amount was below ten cents an hour. 


I refer particularly to the pharse “accumulation of evidence.” I wonder if 
you could tell the committee what that evidence was.—A. Over a period of 
four or five years during the war period every union has had considerable 
experience in taking its wage matters before war labour boards. Wage matters 
before boards could be dealt with in the main only under specific classification 
requests rather than under the heading of a general wage increase. Any union 
can from its files produce evidence—our union can—as to the length of-time 
it took to process a particular wage request. Our union in 1946 had two 
experiences. One was in connection with the Westinghouse Company, which 
we have recited in this brief where following a reduction of hours, and the 
reduction of the weekly pay from 53 hours to 44 hours pay per week, our 
union filed with the regional war labour board a request for improvements 
in wage conditions specifically heading that request up for $1 a day increase 
in the wages of the Westinghouse workers. This matter was before the regional 
war labour board for several months, and was finally turned down. 

In another case, that of the International Silver Company of Hamilton, 
a joint request was made to the regional war labour board for an increase in 
the hourly rates of pay of 15 per cent, and a statement made in the company 
brief this would not entail any request on the part of the company for a price 
increase. This request for 15 cents an hour was turned down by the regional 
war labour board. 


By Mr Cros: 


@. 15 per cent or 15 cents?—A. 15 per cent. It was turned down by the 
regional war labour board and only after a few months further delay was taken 
to the national war labour board, and I believe the month was either the 
latter part of May or the early part of June that the national board finally 
did approve the 15 per cent. Our experience has been in a multitude of cases 
that where the union made a single submission to a war labour board and the 
employer opposed it that submission was almost always invariably turned 
down by both the regional board and the national board on appeal. 


By Mr. Lief: 
Q. That is your answer?—A. Correct. 
The CHatrMAN: Is the committee through with Mr. Jackson? 
Mr. Smiru: I have some questions to ask. May I do so sitting down? 
I got wet in the rainstorm and I have got an unwelcome visitor called neuritis. 
The Wirness: May I accompany you in that complaint, sir? 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Jackson, I had intended going through your brief but I do not 
intend to do so. You did file what is called an introduction to your brief. In 
it you say:— 

The government witnesses before this committee has raised the ques- 
tion of inflation as most fundamental to Canadian economy, and as the 
problem for all people, especially the workers. These witnesses have 
attempted (with press support) to place the blame for the present inflation 
on the working people and at the same time use it as a club over those 
workers and their unions, to prevent them from bringing their wages into 
line with new high prices. Inflation has been with us since before V-E 
day—inflation has been brought about by the government of Canada—in 
support of the demands of big business—against the interests of the 
Canadian public generally. : 


F nye 
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You do not mean that, do you?—A. I most certainly do. When we make 
assertions we make them on the basis of conviction. © 

Q. All right. Then also on the first page in No. 1 you say that the govern- 
ment thus promoted the inflationary process. In your main brief you charge a 
conspiracy between the government and business to bring about inflation, and 
a conspiracy against the Canadian people. That is on page 1. 


These workers have for the past several months become increasingly 
convinced of the existence of a full-blown conspiracy on the part of 
Canadian manufacturers against the Canadian people. 


You include the government, if I read your brief correctly, in that con- 
spiracy with the employers, do you not?—-A. We have included the government 
in that charge because of the statements made by the Department of Labour, the 
statements made before this committee and attributed to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board by the Department of Labour prior to the sittings of this 
committee in which those two departments have chosen to tell the Canadian 
working people that they are placing Canadian economy in jeopardy if they 
demand more than 10 cents an hour increase in hourly rates of pay. The 
Canadian labour movement does not share the views of Mr. Gordon with regard 
to the relationship of wages, labour cost prices, and we have set out or attempted 
to set out in our brief our belief that the economy largely expounded by Mr. 
Gordon supported by the Department of Labour and accepted on their behalf 
by the employers as an actual economic fact that there is a direct relationship 
between wages, costs prices and inflation; but rather in our opinion and as the 
result of our study of economic facts as they affect the Canadian people, the only 


way that one can justify the claim of relationship as between wages increase and 


price increase is if one starts from the premise which Mr. Gordon expounded 
rather ably, that what constitutes a reasonable profit shall be judged solely by 
those who will be in receipt of that profit. 


Q. Are you satisfied with the use of the word conspiracy against the 
Canadian people? Do you mean that?—A. I am quite satisfied we have used 
the only words that could properly picture the situation in so far as it affects 
both the working people and the Canadian people. 


Q. Do you think that a statement of that kind is going to do you any good 
before this committee?—A. I would have to answer that in one way, Mr. Smith; 
that we have to present to this committee, which we understand at the moment 
is the only tribunal before which labour can be heard, or the only tribunal which 
at the moment apparently has any power to deal with the matter, with this 
question of labour unrest extending across Canada; we have to put our case 
before this committee in such a way as in our opinion will place all the facts 
before you. We have stated our belief in the brief which we have submitted, and 
it eee our belief as to the only way in which a proper settlement can be 
achieved. 


Q. And you do so in the hope of some day getting these strikes settled? 
—A. We, more than any other people in this country want to have these strikes 
settled. We did not want to have them in the first place. 


Q. Do you mean your chances of having them settled are any way improved 
by making this implication of conspiracy?—A. If such a conspiracy exists, and 
in our opinion it does, then it is most important to all concerned that the facts be 
brought out before this committee so that they may be able to pass proper 
judgment. 

Q. And you insist on maintaining that position?—A. The brief presents our 
position. 3 

Q. And you include the farmers in that conspiracy ?A. We include the farmers 
as part of the Canadian working people. 

Q. You say that they are in conspiracy with the government and the manu- 


facturers?—A. No, they are part of the Canadian working people. 


— 
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Q. Then, what do you mean by your statements in number 2 and number 3: 
The government continues to speed inflation by the removal of subsidies on many 
of the necessities of life such as fruit, milk, butter, etc.; thus advancing the price 
for butter and so on—the things produced by farmers, they raised the price on 
the things produced by farmers. Are they excluded from your conspiracy ?—A. It 
is my understanding of the subsidies, Mr. Smith, that those subsidies were intro- 
duced for two purposes; first, to aid and protect the farmer, and, second, in 
order to avoid jeopardizing the standard of living or bringing about unnecessary 
inflation in this country. So it was not a move made by the farmer, rather it 
was a move made by the government in the interest of the farmer and of the 
Canadian people as a whole. | 

Q. All right. Here is a manufacturer whom you say is trying to get a 
high price. Here is a farmer who is trying to get a high price. Here is the 
government dealing with both of them. What is the difference? Why do you 
put them in a separate category?—-A. Because we don’t believe they belong 
there. 

Q. Why ?—A. I had begun to answer that question. I will expand it, if you 
like. | 
Q. Don’t expand it, make it simple—A. I will make it as simple as I 
possibly can. 

@. —so I can understand it——A. It is our belief that the government should 
have continued these subsidies because of the present situation with regard to 
the price of commodities in this country which the farmer needs, also in terms 
of the needs of the Canadian people. ‘These subsidies should have been con- 
tinued until we were out of this reconversion period. 

@. Turning now to number 7 on page 2, you say there that the government 
must stop the sell-out to employer interests and protect the Canadian people 
against inflation. I suppose you know that I am not a supporter of the goy- 
ernment. Do you know that?—A. I understand you are a member of the 
Progressive-Conservative party. 

Q. Yes. Do you"think there is any truth in that sentence?—A. We believe 
so or we would not have put it in there. 

Q. All right then, we will go on to the second paragraph which refers to this 
conspiracy. What was the conspiracy supposed to do? What was its main object? 
—A. We have explained that in our brief by saying that there are three 
approaches to that conspiracy which was designed first to increase prices; and 
secondly to reduce taxation on corporate property—control of hold-the-line wages 
and, third, the approach that has to do with increasing the proper position of the 
corporation. 

~Q. And inflation?—A. Add up to inflation, and also puts the corporations in 


a position where they will be able to go through the next year and a half or two — 


years making sufficient profits to ride the storm which even corporate interests 
admit will take place within eighteen months or two years—such prognostica- 
tions have been made in my presence by leaders of some of the largest corpora- 
tions in big industry, and I do agree them, only I think it may not be more than 
eighteen months before we have that next depression. 

Q. All right. Let’s just deal with that at this point. This conspiracy you 
say in producing inflation in Canada?—A. It is producing a profit position for 
the corporations so that when inflation comes along they can work on in their 
stride. 

Q. Do you say it does not produce an increase in the cost of living for 
services and a constant lowering of the purchase power of the dollar?—A. I say 


it is a conspiracy to set corporate industry above the necessity of the Canadian — 


_ people, and that inflation plays a role in that process. 
Q. Is the object of it.to produce inflation, or is it not?—A. I think I have 
answered the point of your question fairly, Mr. Smith. | 
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Q. You have not answered. Answer simply yes or no.—A. I say that infla- 
tion is part of the process, and inflation affects people more than it affects cor- 
porate industry ; therefore, they are not so much concerned about that aspect 
of it. 

Q. What have the manufacturers to gain from inflation?—-A. The manufac- 
turer has to gain in the first place, by the increasing of prices, a greater profit; 
by holding down the wages, a greater profit; by reduction of taxation through 
the elimination of the excess profits tax and reduction in corporate taxation, 
extra, profits; and by that process the large manufacturer can stand inflation 
principally because of the fact that his holdings are largely real estate, and 
he benefits from his holdings in. what is practically a monopoly control in an 
industry. 

Q. The manufacturer’s dollar in inflation is not worth any more than any 
other persons dollar—A. The manufacturer’s dollar? 

Q. Is it?——A. Just a minute—the corporation dollar is not often found in 
hard cash; that was only in the war years, in most cases they are in some form 
of investment such as in real estate, real property. 


Q. Surely you believe in the principle of the use of profits for the expansion 
of a business and the purchase of materials ——A. I do, providing there is a decent 
wage and a decent standard of living established in the country. 

Q. Where does the manufacturer benefit? The manufacturer’s dollar isn’t 
worth any more than anybody else’s dollar.is it—A. It is not so much a matter of 
his dollar. It is the way in which that dollar is invested. Where it is invested 
in real estate and equipment it is not so much affected. 

Q. Money is no good except in respect to what it can buy, is it?—A. Money 
has two values; as of today, and as of tomorrow, and the manufacturer is able 
to set aside for tomorrow, where the average Canadian citizen 1s not. 

Q. Then what you are suggesting is that he is setting aside for to-morrow on 
the chance that he may be able to make something with it?-A. He can take a 
chance on the value of the dollar when he converts it into cash later on w hen the 
inflationary period has passed. 

Q. So you say the manufacturer can hold his money in the form of invest- 
ment and convert it back into cash when the inflationary period is over; but 
does that really make any diflerence as to the real value of the dollar 
during a period of inflation? Is not his dollar affected just as much as anybody 
else’s?—A. In essence you are perhaps correct. If you consider only the value of 
the corporation’s dollar bill, then possibly you are correct; but I think it goes 
beyond that. 

Q. Well, the corporations pay their dividends in money as a rule, don’t 
they ?—A. Sometimes in stock. 

Q. Sometimes in stock, that is perfectly true—A. It is in Westinghouse. 

Q. It would be in stock, and, of course, they have to convert those stocks 
into money.—A. Well, because money is a medium which gives control over a 
number of other articles or commodities or others. 

Q. You think that industry is aiming at a collapse?—A. No, I did not 
quite say that. No; industry. is not aiming at a collapse for industry. 

Q. What is that?—A. No; industry is not aiming at a collapse for ihe ee 
But industry has been able over the past many years to make profits out of 
depressions and periods of prosperity. - 

Q. Is industry aiming at a depression, to use your own words?—A. No. 
I do not say industry is necessarily aiming at a depression. Industry, unfor- 
tunately, appears in our opinion, by reason of the approach it has to the 
present problem in the present period of reconversion, to be going to bring 

about ia depression and it is not concerned about it because it can still make 
something out of the depression. 
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Q. You think that everything they are doing is productive of a depression? 
—A. Ido so believe, yes. 

Q. Then if they are intelligent, they must be seeking a depression. That 
follows, does it not?—A. That is what surprises me so frequently. 

Q. So you think they are just being dumb in this attitude of theirs and 
they are going into it without a realization of what is going to happen?—A. May 
I put it the other way, that they fail to understand their place in a normal 
society and for their own personal and selfish purposes are heading first of all 
to take the Canadian people over the jumps and, to some limited extent but 
not to the same extent, take themselves over the jumps. 

Q. So your theory now amounts to this, that they are aiming at a depres- 
sion because they, in that depression, will suffer less than others?—A. Well, 
I would say “and gain more”’. 3 

Q. What is that?—-A. And gain more. ~ 

Q. Well, will you not go with me and say, “suffer less than others”? That is 
the result of what you have just said——A. Well, no. That is one side of the 
coin only. There are two sides to most coins. 

Q. I know that too. But what do you mean by that?—A. By that I mean— 


Q. There is a head and a tail side on most of them.—A. By that I mean 
that in the final analysis, in the case of the corporate interests, they stand aside 
from the interests of the people and the nation as a whole, and they stand to 
gain from depressions. How long that gain will stand them in good stead I do 
not know; but at least they work on that momentary principle, apparently, 
because we have had many instances of cycles, of cyclical depressions that 
have come upon us in the main from what some people call over-production, 
some people call under-consumption, and there are many economic arguments 
on that score. 

Q. Let us get into the depression. What can industry achieve if it cannot 
sell its products?—A. Well, industry in the first place, if it makes enough in 
selling its products during a limited period of maximum production, or shall 
we say high production, because we have not found as yet any full support for 
maximum production except during war time, is able to first of all amass 
considerable holdings. 3 

Q. Holdings of what?—-A. Property, inventory. 

Q. What property?—A. Property of all kinds—commodities. 

Q. Did you ever know of a machine that was not working that made any 
money ?—A. Yes and no; because I have seen a lot of machines during the war— 

Q. I am not talking about the second-hand business; I am talking about 
machines in factories——A. There are all kinds of machines produced during this 
war that have been completely written off but are still making money even 
though they are not turning over, because some day they will, and they will be 
able to turn out large profits. 

Q. They are not making money unless their wheels are turning, are they? 
—A. In the final analysis, or at least in the immediate state, that may be so. 

Q. All right. Let us go to the depression. Depression means that the people 
have not any money to buy things with, does it not?—A. But the corporations 
do have money to buy things. 

Q. All right. What are they going to buy?—A. They are going to buy 
other different industries. 

Q. An employer cannot eat tons of bread or anything—A. He does not 
have to worry about that. He has plenty of income over and above his cost 
of living. 

(. Suppose he has. He is operating an industry. How in the world can 
you argue that an employer wants to create a depression where people cannot 
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buy the things he makes. Justify that, will you? That is your argument. 
Justify it if you can—A. My argument is that the employer does not soos a 
want to create a depression but that in the process— 

Q. You are changing your mind now, are you?—A. No, not a bit. 

(. All right—A. I say in the process of reaching for that. extra dollar 
each time for profits, he does create a depression; but then he is able to weather 
that depression quite successfully. If he is a large employer, he is able to buy 
up a lot of his former competitors at knock-down prices and go into the next 
cycle in a much stronger position than he was when he left the last one. 

@. All right. Then he starts to create another cycle, another boom and 
another depression. Is that the answer?—A. Apparently it is, if my reading 
of the charts of boom and depression has been correct. 

Q. Well, I am not going to go into that with you; but do you agree that the 
object of the employer today is, now that he has had big production, to create a 
depression so that he can buy up his competitors; then have another boom and 
get some more competitors, then another depression and keep killing them 
off? That is what you have said—aA. The object of the employer is to continu- 
ally enhance his position; and it so happens that, in the process of doing that, 
he does it at the expense of the Canadian people. 

Q. All right. You also state in your brief that the employer is on a sit- 
down strike. Let us just get into that. Are you on strike today or are you not?— 
A. Well, when we took action we thought— 

Q. 8 A. I am answering that. When we took 
action we thought we were on a strike. Since that we have found we are on a 
lock-out. 

Q. I see. So your position now is you did go on strike?—-A. We went on 
strike when we found the employers had made one decision, namely that you 
take the 10 cents an hour maximum or we will shut our plant down. 

Q. All right. Let us get back to it. You did go on strike?—A. Correct. 

Q. Right. And these strike-bound plants are picketed?—A. Correct. 

Q. No one goes in or out?—A. At the moment nobody is attempting to go 
in. The company is not calling them in. 

Q. Oh, now, now. No one goes in or out?—A. No. I insist on the fact 
that nobody is being called in by these companies at the present time. 

Q. How would they get in?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. How would they get in?—A. Well, I have seen many situations where 
a picket line was walking up and down and an employer called his workers in 
and found ways and means of getting them in. 

Q. Well, you had better answer this question. Do you intend to let anybody 

in or out?—A. The intentions, I should imagine, will be decided pretty well by 
the local group in the premises and what lies behind the intentions of the 
employer to get people in. If it is an attempt to break the strike, which would 
be against the interests of the majority, then I am quite certain that the workers 
will make a decision to resist or persuade those people not to go in. 

Q. I think that first word was a slip, but you spoke the truth, did you not?— 
A. Well, if you are afraid— 

Q. Oh, no. You and I are not strangers.—A. I say resist, certainly; and 
resist can be interpreted in your own way. 

Q. And you would not quarrel if that were mine?—A. If you were a union 
man you would interpret it in the way the workers would, I imagine. 

Q. I belong to the oldest union in the world but a we have not got 
down to mass picketing as yet—A. But you have the closed shop. 

Q. That is what they tell you. But you said you went on strike. Since then 
no one has gone in or out of those plants?—A. There are possibly very minor 
exceptions. 
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Q. Oh, well— —A. One or two office managers. 

Q. They are negligible?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has happened, since nobody has gone in or out of these plants, 
to change those strikes to lock-outs?—A. I think the very fact that the employers 
are in this situation for, I would say, virtually, the first time in this 
country, and to my knowledge, in the United States they in the first place, prior 
to the strike, indicated that they were prepared to shut down their plants from 
three to six months; and that following on the commencement of the strike 
they have not carried through what are the usual tactics of the employer to 
break the strike line or to embarrass the union publicly—I would say that was 
sufficient evidence to add up to the conclusion that we have a lock-out. 

Q. You do not mean that, do you?—A. It may change tomorrow or next 
week, I do not know, but at the moment it is virtually a lock-out. 

Q. We will start again. The unions are on strike for a given wage and 
certain working conditions. Right?—A. Right. 

Q. Those conditions have not been granted. Right?—A. That 1s why they 
are on strike. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I say that is why they are on strike. 


Q. Yes, and that is the reason they are still on strike; so why talk about a 
lock-out?—A. I think you, as a labour lawyer, understand the terms quite as 
well and as clearly as I do. 

@. I think I do; and that is the trouble. A. There is a technical inter- 
pretation and there is a very logical interpretation. The technical interpreta- 
tion is that the employer tells his employee that as and of 9 o’clock or 7 o’clock 
next morning the gates are locked. That is only the technical interpretation. 
The real interpretation is that the employer makes all preparations to shut 
down his plant for an indefinite period, relating not only to the relationship 
between himself and his workers but to some larger interests, which, in this 
case, happen to be the Department of Labour supported by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board who have taken up the fight for him. 

Q. You said that somebody moved his office equipment?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Isn’t the reason for that the fact that they knew they would never get at 
it, once you threw a picket line about it?—-A. He did not have any reason to 
believe that. 

Q. What about Ford; I suggest to you that all the strikes that we have at 
the present time are on the basis that office workers are not permitted into those 
plants.—A. No, I could not agree with you; there has been no hard and fast rule 
laid down. 

~Q. Where would they get in?—A. In most of the cases, rerinale in our 
strikes, there is no attempt made by the office workers to get in there, so we have 
not been faced with that situation. 

Q. It is very obvious that the reason why no attempt is made is because 
they know they cannot get in—A. I would not agree with you there. 

Q. Is Anaconda in your show?—A. No, that is the Mines, Metal ae 
Smelter Workers Union. . 


Mr. Smitu: That is all I have. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

@. Is the Westinghouse Union one of your unions?—A. It is. 

Q. Did they take a vote as to the strike?—A. They did; they took three 
votes. 

Q. They took three votes?—-A. Yes, and it.is reported in the brief in some 
detail. 

@. When you took the vote, was there any—there has been a lot of talk ~ 
about intimidation as to the people wanting to vote——A. I do not follow you. 
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| Q. There has been a lot of talk about intimidation of the strikers yyoer they 
go to vote.—A. Talk by whom? 

Q. By the workers, rather; would you agree with that, that there is no such 
thing?—_A. I do not get your question. 

Q. We hear a lot of talk about workers being more or less intimidated by 
the union heads with regard to taking a vote, in the way they have done; do you 
agree there has been anything like that?—A. We say most employers impute 
that to us, but we do not agree that it exists. 

Q. Do you, as head of the union, advise the workers how they should vote, or 
do you let them have a free mind—A. Naturally, as heads of unions we are 
responsible to give some leadership and we put forward our opinion and it is 
discussed by those workers and it is voted upon by those workers; and if they 
accept our position, all well and good. If they do not, all well and good. The 
course of action is dependent on how they accept the leadership they are given, 
and I think it is true of the nation as a whole. You people in the House of 
Commons give leadership to the country. 

Q. Sometimes it is not accepted—aA. Well, theoretically. 


Mr. HomutsH: That is all. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Mr. Jackson, the American Federation of Labour in Canada together 
with the Trades and Labour Congress are competitors to the organization of the 
C.I.0. and the Canadian Congress of Labour?—A. I suppose it could be put in 
those terms, but I would not quite say “competitor”; I would say they were a 
separate unit movement of the labour movement. 

Q. Which is the larger organization?’—-A. According to published figures, I 
think the Canadian Labour Congress is slightly in excess. 

Q. Is the American Federation of Labour in Canada bigger than the 
C.1.0.?—A. I have not the figures in front of me but I think the Trades and 
Labour Congress is not totally made up of the American Federation of Labour, 
and neither is the Canadian Congress of Labour made entirely up of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. 

Q. Could I say that the American Federation of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress are in opposition to the C.I.O. and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and_that the former is two to one?—A. I would say that that was an 
exaggeration. 

Q. But it is bigger?—A. Slightly; I might say that I do not see any 
opposition because we have very close relationship with many American Federa- 
tion of Labour unions. 

Q. And you would say that both labour movements hold practically the 
same views on many subjects?—A. Generally speaking. 

Q. Would they hold the same views on price control, for instance?— 
A. I would say, generally speaking, the same views; but the tactical approach 
would vary from timé to time. 

@. Would you say that it is about the same in the United States?— 
A. I would not think that the United States has too much bearing on decisions 
made by the Canadian counterpart. 

Q. But there is a parallel relationship between the American movement of 
labour and the Canadian movement of labour, and you say that both movements 
in Canada practically hold the same views on price control.—A. On price 
control, I would say yes. 

Q. And that the same thing has happened in the United States?— 
A. Generally speaking all organized labour holds the same view’on price control. 

Q. I read on page 3 of your brief, at the bottom: about the reasoning as 
to the declaration that was made here by Mr. Gordon and other departmental 
officials, and I would ask you if you know about this review, Labor’s Monthly 
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Survey of the American Federation of Labor?—A. That is the United States 
section of the American Federation of Labor; -yes. 

Q. You know about this review?—A. I do not know that I have read 
that particular one, but I may have seen something about it in the press. 

Q. This is the number of August, 1946. Your answer that the American 
Federation of Labor hold the same views as your movement as far as price 
control is concerned, is very interesting in the light of this article here —A. May 
I expand on what I meant by the same view? 

Q. Well, as we go along you may expand. It says:— 


A.F.L. WINS OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS IN : 
WAGE GAINS WITHOUT STRIKE 


Since V-J day, the American Federation of Labor has made an 
outstanding record in sound industrial relations. We have won gains in 
yearly income for American workers totalling well over $1,000,000,000, 
and these gains have been won entirely without strike. (Note: This is 
only part of our total gain.) Moreover, the thousands of collective 
bargaining negotiations which won these gains have built up better 
relations between our members and their employers. This achievement 
is important at a time when Communists have just published their new 
“line” dictated from Moscow committing American CP followers to 
“mobilizing the people for struggle.”’ The Federation has always insisted 
on the workers’ fundamental right to strike and fought to preserve it, 
but we condemn its misuse as a political weapon. The strike is to be 
used only as a last resort when genuine collective bargaining breaks down. 

Today all Americans are being penalized because a small portion 
of American workers used the strike for political purposes last winter. 
At that time A.F.L. unions were negotiating substantial wage increases 
without strike and without breaking price ceilings, winning lastmeg gains 
for workers. But unaffiliated unions used the strike to force the govern- 
ment dictated wage-price formula of February 14 which broke price 
ceilings. From then to June 30, OPA granted 504 industry-wide price 
increases, and individual increases to some 11,500 companies. The charts 
below show the end result. Wholesale prices rose 4 per cent from February 
through June. These price increases of course forced retail prices upward 
at a shghtly later date, so that cost of living had already risen 3 per cent 
when O.P.A. expired on June 30, and the rise was gaining speed. During 
July living costs rose another 24 or 3 per cent we estimate, due chiefly to 
the end of subsidies and the rise of food prices. Wholesale prices rose 
faster in July, as the left hand chart shows, but many exorbitant prices 
have already been forced down by normal reactions of the free market. 
This wholesale price index, with farm prices excluded, shows a trend 
which will in part be carried into the retail prices workers pay. In the 
whole period from August, 1945, through July, 1946, cost of living has 
risen 6 per cent we estimate, and this wholesale price index 16-7 per cent. 
Since January, 1941, living cost has risen 37-4 per cent (through June, 
1946, adjusted for hidden costs by Mitchell Committee figure). The 
figures are based on U.S. Labor Department data. 

Practically the entire living cost rise has occurred since the steel 
workers forced the price ceiling break in February, and as a direct result 
of that break. As we pointed out then, the February 14 order brought a 
flood of demands for price increases. The resulting pressure on Congress 
has all but ended effective price control. The steel workers were offered a — 
15 cent wage increase without strike and without breaking the price 
ceiling; their insistence on striking and bringing the government into 
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collective bargaining won them only 34 cents more; they have already 
lost 6 cents from living cost rises resulting from their action and stand 
to lose a great deal more as prices rise further. Since their government 
formula forced OPA to grant these rises, OPA cannot stop them. Had 
they been willing to stick to genuine collective bargaining under price 
ceilings, they would have had their 15 cents today, and all other Americans 
would have been spared immense losses through the rapid living cost rise. 


Now, would you comment on that basis between the two points of view?— 
A. You have given me a rather extensive field to cover in the first place. 

Q. I think if you go from the bottom of page 3 of your brief and after 
listening to this you can answer that question—A. I say in the first place that 
I do not agree with the conclusions drawn in that article, first on the basis that 
prices were running away in the United States long before the strikes of steel, 
automobile and electrical, consequently one cannot. attribute the recent scuttling 
of the O.P.A. solely to that. In fact, I do not think there is any necessary 
relationship between the demands the workers had substantiated on the basis of 
their rise in the cost of living during the war years in the United States and the 
run-away of prices in this country. I testified the other day that in my opinion 
comparatively we have done an excellent job in holding prices in Canada as 
compared with the United States; therefore I think the conclusions drawn by 
the American Federation of Labour in that particular article are slightly partisan 
and rather after the fact; and an attempt to rationalize rather than deal with the 
facts as we see them. I am an international officer and I sit on the international 
executive board of the Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers and took part in 
many discussions leading up to the strike of 2,000 workers in this country 
employed by General Electric and Westinghouse in the United States, and the 
decisions made to strike in that country on these two companies were not made 
hastily. The decisions were carried through several processes, several different 
strike votes were taken, and ample opportunity was given to the companies and to 
the union to negotiate and come to some fair settlement. Those decisions were 
made on the basis that even getting 25 cents an hour increase in wages, the 
demand of the union, the American worker would still be short in real wages what 
he should have been entitled to in terms of his 1939 income, his contributions to 
increased productivity, and the living costs of the present day. So I think that 
stands, at least, as a different point of view from that expressed by the American 
Federation of Labor in that review. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has the committee finished with Mr. Jackson? 


By Mr. Sinclar: 

Q. Mr. Jackson, when Mr. Smith was questioning you he brought out the 
fact that you started with a strike and now you say it is a lock-out. As I under- 
stood your answer to Mr. Smith, it is a lock-out because the employer has not 
attempted to break the strike by putting men in or shows no inclination or wish 
to operate his plant?—A. Neither has he attempted to settle the strike by 
negotiation. 

Q. Quite true; but in this answer you have given you have shown no attempt 
either, I cannot follow your argument that this strike is now a lock-out. If 
that is the definition of a lock-out then in the case of the steel strike, we have a 
strike at Stelco and we have lock-outs at Algoma and Dosco?—A. I would put 
them in much the same situation at Dosco and Algoma, in the same category as 
the situation at Westinghouse, throughout the rubber industry and at the other 
situations in which we are involved. My particular answer to a particular ques- 
tion of Mr. Smith was predicated, I think you will understand, on the whole 
position we have taken here which in our opinion stresses a conviction that there 
is a combination of employers, unfortunately supported by the Department of 
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Labour and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to hold down wages. At least, 
that is the most direct question before this group; secondly on the price question 
and on the tax question. 

Q. That is getting away from the point I had in mind; the charge by the - 
union that the employer maintained a lock-out.—A. It is not a techical charge; 
I think you understand. 

Q. But you are using the words——A. I am using the words, but I am explain- 
ing the manner in which it has been used. ies 

Q. Certainly I think an employer who has not a lock-out is in a more 
reasonable position than one who has, and yet under your definition Algoma 
and Dosco, which are not attempting to break the strike, are lock-outs and so 
in a worse position than Stelco. I am amazed and confused when you say the 
strike has degenerated into a lock-out merely because the employer did not strike 
break?—A. I did not say merely. They are supported, I think, by the over-all 
position we take which is that the employers are attempting to squeeze the 
Canadian economy at this time, and one of the means of doing that is to main- » 
tain or bring their workers out on a strike situation because they refuse to meet 
a legitimate request, and those workers have no alternative but to take their 
question to the bar of public opinion on the picket line, and the employers are 
quite content until Doomsday which may change their mind a little, to maintain 
a closed shop. 

Q. This squeezing process could possibly work both ways to my mind if 
the industries were squeezed between the price ceiling and the wage demands 
which they could not meet?—A. I think Mr. Conroy did a good job in quoting 
the profit history of the corporations in Canada, and they certainly do not 
support any contention that the workers in asking for legitimate wages today 
are squeezing the Canadian economy. 

Q. I am not saying they are; but unless you change this, your new 
definition of a lock-out-is a condition where the employer in the strike does 
not attempt to strike-break, but merely sits tight—A. My use of the term 
“lock-out” is merely a supporting argument in our whole contention that 
employers are prepared to withhold production from the Canadian people with 
the aim of gaining their end on prices, wages and taxes. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


Q. There has been a lot of talk by all witnesses here from the labour unions 
about increased productivity. I was wondering if you know of one instance 
of any commodity in Canada that costs less now in wage costs than it did 
in 1939? Do you know of one?—-A. When you say costs less in terms of wage 
costs 1s that necessarily an index of productivity? 

Q. I would think it would be. You talk about technological improvements, 
and you are willing to concede there might be some improvement there, that 
there should be higher productivity because of technological improvements. 
I was wondering if there is one commodity in Canada where the price is down 
because of increased productivity?—A. Did you say where the price was down 
or the labour costs? 

Q. Let us say the price is down and let us admit there has been techno- 
logical improvement and also greater productivity on the part of labour.— 
A. I do not think you measure productivity by price. You might measure it 
in some degree by labour costs. While I do not have handy in front of me 
the particular references I can give you certain instances. I can take you 
into Westinghouse, Amalgamated Electric Company, or Canada Wire and 
Cable Company and show you production on a given machine with a given 
employee that is two and half and three times what it was five years ago. 

Q. Why is that true? It must be due to technological improvement?— 
A. Not. necessarily solely to technological improvement. There are a number 
of reasons. In the first place, during the war because of labour management 
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committees, because of an approach on the part of the employee that his 
contribution was going to the nation as a whole and not to his employer, 
employees came forward with thousands and thousands of suggestions which 
were not paid for in any substance in terms of what resulted in the form of 
profit or extras to the company. I think that in itself has been an aid to the 
development of various new labour-saving devices. Somebody will argue with 


me on the question as to whether or not the fact that a company installs a 


new machine and has to pay so much cold cash for it means that the company 
has made the sole contribution to the increased productivity that comes from 
that. machine. I would say rather that no company installs such a machine 
until its workers through their increased efficiency and contribution, either in 
the form of suggestions or actual work, have in advance paid for the installation 
of that new machine, and therefore should get some recompense in the form 
of higher wages. 

Q@. The workers would not necessarily have contributed anything. They 
might in some instances if they had made a suggestion, but that is not true 
in many cases.—A. I think you missed my point. My point was that no 
company invests thousands of dollars in a new machine until that new machine 
has already been paid for in advance in the main by the increased productivity 
of the workers. 

Q. They may borrow the money?—A. They may. Mechanically speaking 
they may borrow the money, but in terms of deciding to purchase a certain . 
machine it is decided in terms of whether or not they can get more for less, 
and the workers have already made contributions to that before the decision 
is made. 

Q. That might make it possible to reduce the working hours from 48 to 40. 
That might be the only way the employer could meet that situation??—A. It 
might mean instead of using 500 men on a process you only use 5, such as in the 
strip mills, and so on. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. About this conspiracy: on the part of Canadian manufacturers for a 
slowdown in production, did you give specific cases?—A. I indicated certain 
general points. As Mr. Conroy pointed out in his presentation the other day 
we are virtually poverty stricken in this country with regard to statistics. 
In the case of radio manufacturers, the manufacturers of washing machines, 
refrigerators and other items of electrical appliances and consumer goods, I 
was trying to make some study from the available statistics to find out what 
was the total production or number of units produced, what were the sales, 
what were the exports, in order to show that there had been production in 
excess of what was reaching the market. We have not been able to find figures 
available to meet all the requirements of such a complete study. We do know, 
and I can quote from the Toronto Telegram, that radio and electrical appliance 
distributors were asking the very same question of the government that the 
Canadian Congress of Labour asked the government not very long ago, namely, 
to investigate the holdup in the supply of these various commodities to the 
market. They were concerned, and they were wondering as we were wondering, 
why with all the available manpower, with all the technique developed during 
the war, with all the plants and equipment that were available, there was not 
a flow to the market of these goods from plants that required very little, if any, 
reconversion, 

Q. You are referring to radio receiving sets and tubes, and so on?—A. Yes, 
radios, refrigerators, washing machines, ranges, and so on. The same question 
was asked by that association that we asked, namely, that the government should 
investigate because there is a holdup somewhere, and there does not seem to be 
any logical reason for it. We advanced the position that there was only one 
reason for it, namely, a holdup for better prices. 
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Q. That is all you have to substantiate, that assertion?—A. I think we also 
have the general picture which I have mentioned twice, that there is no reason 
that anyone can see from the consumer’s point of view as to why we cannot buy 
a shirt today, a year after the war, why we cannot buy a radio, why we cannot 
buy a washing machine, and then find if there is a slight increase in the price 
there are a few more of them do happen to hit the market coincidentally with 
that. 

@. Would you say that is true also of the clothing manufacturing business ?— 
A. I am still wondering where all the shirts are and suits, if you wish. 

Q. Now, you would not say that with the rubber industry?—A. I am not 
too conversant with the rubber industry. 

Q. Then, referring to the brief presented by Mr. MacKenzie the other day; 
he claimed activity had increased. Do you know that?—-A. I heard what Mr. 
MacKenzie said. J heard him make that statement. 

Q. Then that does not apply to the rubber industry, does it?—A. I say il 
would like to hear all points on the question before I gave my opinion. 

@. I do not suppose you would dispute the word of your own colleague, he 
stated that there had been a slow-down in the pulp and paper industry —A. I am 
sorry, I haven’t looked at those statistics for quite a few years so I could not say. 
I used to be directly concerned with the pulp and paper industry, but I am not 
now. 

Q. Yes, but you say that you are quite definite about it—A. I am definite 
in terms of consumer goods which we will be making in large quantities in our 
industry. 

Q. But don’t you think you would have made a better case if you ree 
confined yourself to your own immediate field?—-A. I would have had a better 
case if statistical information had been more complete in this country. 

@. You mean, to substantiate this. Now, you refer to a demand which was 
made by the radio distributors for investigation and you say that there is a 
hold-up of production on the part of manufacturers in the field of electrical 
appliances, also on the part of radio manufacturers?—A. I say that I am not 
in a position to give full statistical support to that argument, but in looking over 
the whole picture that I have attempted to give here in answer to various 
questions I think I have made out a case; and I think the attitude of the 
employers has been the determining factors in these strikes. 


Mr. Braupoin: I said you should have stuck to your own field. I do not 
think you have made a good case. 


The Witness: Of course, that is your opinion. 


By Mr. Case: 


@. The other day I asked when you first concluded that Donald caries 
was wrong. I think you referred to that in your brief, but probably you would 
not mind repeating your answer now. I think you said it was in 1941?—A. I do 
not remember whether Donald Gordon was head of the Prices Board at that 
time or not. I merely stated that we had presented a brief to inquiry com- 
mission at that time in which we took objection to the manner in which the 
government substantiated its inflationary argument. 

@. When was that?—A. 1941, I believe. 

Q. So that you have really been in agreement with his formula?—A. We were 
in agreement that prices must be held. We are still in agreement that prices 
must be held. We are not in agreement that wage increases must result in 
price increases. 

@. But up to a certain point you are prepared to say that we did a pretty 
good job?—A. I admit that during the war the cost of living was held better 
in Canada than in any other country. 

Q. So that is a tribute to Donald Gordon.—A. Also there was a pretty hefty 
job done in keeping wages down. 
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Hon. Mr. MircHetu: On that question raised by Mr. Jackson about the 
Payne inquiry, he says it was in 1941; that was in 19438, I think he made his 
feport, or the War Labour Board made their report in August or September; 
and, of course, Mr. Gordon at that time was chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. | 

The Wirnsss: I was speaking from memory and probably was not correct 
in the date I used. 


By Mr. Case: 


@. You had considerable to do Rae the preparation of this brief and you 
would be fairly well acquainted with the language used?—A. Yes, I am. 
Q. On page 3, near the bottom of the page you say this:— 


The argument advanced by the Department of Labour and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board that wage increases are inflationary 
and that a general wage increase of more than 10 cents would be of stich 
a dangerously inflationary character as to be chaotic, coupled with the 
statement on the part of Mr. Gordon that if more than 10 cents were to 
be given he would not personally be able to continue as price controller 
in Canada, must be viewed as an attempt to trade upon the good job 
which was done on price control during the war by threatening the 
removal of price control completely if labour is granted a decent increase 
in wages. 


You are prepared to admit there was a good job done during the war?—A. I have 
so stated. 

Q. Now we have arrived at the place where the fellow who did this job— 
- you are not prepared to go along with him, he is wrong now; with all the 
experience he has had?—A. I believe that any expert can be wrong at a given 
point. I disagree with his theories. I still disagree with them. 

Q. Now, I want to refer to your use of this word “conspiracy”, because 
that is a pretty strong word. Apparently, in your answer to Mr. Smith, the 
labour people are the only people who are not involved in this conspiracy; it is 
the government, it is the manufacturer—everybody else seems to be pretty well 
involved in the conspiracy.—A. The labour people in our view are the victims 
of the conspiracy. 

Q. They are the victims of the conspiracy?—A. The Canadian people as a 
whole are the victims. 

Q. They had nothing to do in any way with the promoting of this con- 
spiracy’?—A. That is right. 

@. They are out in the clear?—A. Right. 

Q. That is a good position to be in—A. People will always be in that 
position. 

Q. Now then, there is a sit-down strike. You gave considerable evidence 
as to why you believed in sit-down strikes so I take it from that that your 
picket lines were instructed to let anyone go in who wanted to go in?—A. I have 
stated no such thing. 

Q. Did you tell the company that they would have access to their offices? 
Did you know that they had moved their offices?—-A. That was a surprising 
departure from custom. 

Q. They did not have any advice from you that they would have access 
to their offices? Were your picket lines imstructed to allow them to have 
access to their offices?—A. We told each company that we were prepared to sit 
down with them in advance of the strike. We took it up with them a couple of 
months in advance of the strike; that we would make arrangements for them 
as to how it would be carried on. They decided to move their offices away. 
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Q. Now, can you tell us what you mean by the word “conspiracy”? I don’t 
want a lengthy explanation——A. Simply put, on the one side you have a small 


group of people who are controlling industry and who are putting their interest — 


ahead of that of the Canadian people. That is the conspiracy in our view. 

Q. They are going to set up a certain standard and they are making— 
—A. They combined to put over something of self interest, and to put it ahead 
of the welfare of the Canadian people. 

Q. That is to say they would even try to circumvent the law to gain their 
ends?—A. Well, the methods—of course, I am not trying to argue at the 
moment, I am merely trying to explain. 


Q. They are going to try to do something that only they know about. 


There is a combine somewhere, otherwise there could not be a conspiracy ?— 
A. We say they have combined. Yes. 
@. On page 11 of your brief you say:— 


An agreement was reached among the ‘Canadian Congress.of Labour 


Unions that to the extent possible the War Labour Boards should be. 


ignored and genuine collective bargaining established on wages. 


Did you advise the government or one of the parties you supported that you 


were going to ignore those boards?—A. Yes. I quoted, or at least I referred 
to the memorandum of the Canadian Congress of Labour which was presented 
to the Cabinet. 

@. And the government was advised that you would no longer recognize 
them?—A. We asked for abolition of them, and I believe there were many press 
statements emanating from various men and unions in which it was stated that 
the union movement had lost faith completely in the boards as an effective 
medium for securing justice in their demands. 

Q. Even when the Minister of Labour was pointing out the machinery which 
had been set up to deal with labour disputes, he had official knowledge from your 
unions that you represented that you were no longer going to regard those 
boards?—A. I do not know whether he had official knowledge in just the terms 
which you used, but he had general knowledge of the attitude of the labour move- 
ment. 


Q. That was discussed amongst yourselves; your union decided upon this, 


that you were going to ignore the war labour boards as far as possible?—A. That 
is true, generally speaking. 

Q. There was no evidence of any conspiracy there?—A. None whatsoever. 

Q. You just decided you would do this to try to compete with the other 
conspiracy ?—A. As a defensive mechanism, yes. There is a difference between a 
minority and a majority in the question of conspiracy. When it is a’ minority 
trying to put it over and they are in a position to put it over, it 1s a conspiracy, 
but when it is a majority fighting back, I should not call it a conspiracy on the 
part of the majority of the people. 

@. I think you have a very well prepared brief and you have set out a lot 
of information that is valuable. But there is one thing I am wondering about. I 
want to say that I have the greatest sympathy for labour unions. I think they 
should be encouraged as a means whereby you can organize your thoughts and 
your approach to the problems that confront you; instead of trying to bargain 
individually you get some sense of collective action. But I think your objectives 
may be a little hasty, in this sense. I know you have the 40 hour week in some 
places, but I have been wondering if the Canadian economy could stand the 


shock of coming down from the 48 hour week to the 40 hour week. I think in © 


some places you have compromised and accepted the 44 hour week, and so on. 


You see, we are always in this atmosphere where as a result of the war there 
was terrific production. That is a tribute to the working men of Canada, to — 
industry generally, and to all who were associated with the tremendous produc- | 
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tion Canada achieved. However, I often wonder if we overlook one vital factor, 


and that is that we have about $13,500,000,000 of that to pay for yet. That 
helped our economy then but now we must get into production if we are going 
to have this decent standard of living you are talking about, and these strikes 
become a very vital thing for the Canadian people. I think that is appreciated 
by all, and I am glad to hear you are anxious to see the strike settled. There is no 
thought in your mind—and I asked Mr. Burt the same question—of bringing 
about a general strike?—A. The very first day of the strike—in fact, months 
before the strike we tried to avoid strikes, and when they were on we tried to 
settle them; but we cannot even get near ‘the employers to talk about it. 

Q. You cannot?—A. No. They do not want to meet us. 

Q. I am glad to know there is no thought in the mind of your union any- 
where that there should be any general tie-up, because that is a terrible threat 
overhanging the Canadian general situation right now. 

The CHarRMAN: Order, please, gentlemen. JI have received a letter from 
Mr. Donald Gordon that I should like to place on the record. J will ask the clerk 
to read it to the committee. I have copies here for all members and they will be 
distributed. 

Mr. Crotu: Just a minute, Mr. Dun. Do you mind waiting until we get the 
copies? It will be easier to follow. 

Mr. Jounston: Is this just a further submission by Mr. Gordon? 

The Cuarrman: No. It is just a letter to me with some explanations. 

Mr. Jounston: Is it a memorandum? 

The CuarrMan: It is in the form of a letter. 

Mr. Jounston: If it is a further argument, it may be just put on the record 
the same as the others have been and we can read It. 

The CHairmMan: It goes on the record. 

Hon. Mr. Mircue.u: Yes, it goes on the record. 

~ Mr. JoHNSTON: We can read it at noon. 

Mr. Crouu: I will move that it go on the record. 

Mr. MacInnis: I second the motion. | 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask Mr. Jackson some questions. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Croll moves that this letter be put on the record. 

Carried. 

The letter referred to follows:— 


THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


490 Sussex Street, 
Ottawa, August 8, 1946. 
Mr. Maurice Latonps, M.P. 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. LAaLonpzr,—I am glad to have the opportunity of making 
a further statement to the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 
Some of my statements before the committee have been seriously misinter- 
preted and misunderstood in some quarters, particularly by the Wage 
Co-ordinating Committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. While 
there is nothing in my previous statements before the committee that I 
would wish to change, I think I can clear up the misunderstanding that 
has occurred and I am particularly anxious to correct the misinterpretation 
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which has arisen from picking individual comments out of their context. 
As you are aware, I delivered no prepared statement before this com- 
mittee. Had I done so I would have emphasized and developed some 
points much more, and others much less, than I was required to do under 
questioning. 

My remarks concerning the relation between wage increases and price 
increases have been oversimplified and misinterpreted. While I emphasized 
that there is a very important relationship between wage increases and 
price increases, I did not state that the relationship was fixed or immutable. 
No person with any knowledge of the facts would deny that wages can 
and do increase in relation to prices. The whole past record going back 
for many years shows that wages do in fact increase more than prices. 
Such a tendency was quite apparent for a generation before the war. It 
was apparent during the war. Wages have gone up considerably more 
than 40 per cent since before the war and the cost of living has increased 
by 24 per cent. That has occurred already and if wages could be held at 
this sort of increase there would be much less difficulty about price control. 
But that is not the point under discussion. Wage control has been 
recently revised and made more flexible—and in my opinion properly so. 
Further wage increases over a wide field are being discussed. I do not 
say and have not said that further wage increases of reasonable propor- 
tions and within the purview of the revised system of wage control will 
wreck the price ceiling. What I have said is that if they are large and 
widespread they will make price control impracticable. It is a question 
of degree, of how much more and how fast. If you get widespread large 
wage increases (and under continuous questioning I did express the opin- 
ion that increases in excess of 10 cents would make the task impossible) 
prices will have to go up substantially. Productivity certainly tends to 
increase but it is a gradual process. It obviously does not increase at the 
rate of 20 per cent or of 10 per cent per annum or anything like that. If 
wages had ‘been held steady throughout the war, we would certainly stand 
substantial increases in wages now. But they were not held steady—it 
was not a practicable or desirable proposition—they went up over 40 per 
cent. It is a question of how much can be put on top of that now and in 
the near future when prices are pressing against ceilings, when margins 
are squeezed, when production has not yet begun to catch up with demand, 
and when we have not yet got into large volume output in many lines. 

It is quite proper to point out that rising productivity permits higher 
wages over a period of time and in this regard I am far from pessimistic 
about the future. It is proper to point out that higher wages may stim- 
ulate greater efficiency—as a general proposition I go along with that. It 
is also proper to suggest that in some cases rates of profit may be reduced 
—the Prices Board has had a good deal to do with squeezing margins over 
the last four and a half years. But there must be some balance, some 
sense of perspective. All these things are true to a degree and in the 
passage of time. But they become ridiculous when pushed to extremes. 
Perhaps some industries can absorb wage increases of 7 cents or 8 cents 
or even conceivably 10 cents. Others perhaps could manage 2 cents or 
3 cents without price increases. Yet others could not manage any wage 
increase at all without price advances—there are many of them on our 
doorstep now and others will be there tomorrow. Under some probing, 
I suggested that a pattern of increases of more than 10 cents per hour 
would create great difficulty and probably break down price control. And 
I stand by that statement. If a pattern of wage increases of that order 
is attempted, it is }ust too much—too much to be absorbed now or soon. 
There is not the capacity to absorb that sort of increase and maintain 
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anything approaching current price levels. The exact breaking point in 
a given case is, of course, debatable. As I have said, it would vary 
between industries. In a lot of cases there is no absorptive capacity. 

And let me add a very important point—which I did not have the 
opportunity to develop before—on the general effect of large and wide- 
spread wage increases. If a pattern of large wage increases gets 
established, it will do a lot more than raise prices of a wide range of 
manufactured goods. It is not just the immediate price increases that 
would worry me, though they would be widespread and important. It is 
the effect on the public, on the farmer, on the businessman, on the 
landlord. The public—and by the public I mean the housewife, the 
worker, the farmer, all consumers—is going to lose its faith in price control 
if prices are going up sharply all over the place and when that happens 
we would not have any control at all. The whole program has been based 
and must be based on public support and acceptance. Without that it is 
impossible. If farmers, businessmen, labour, landlords want to go their 
own sweet way, if the public loses faith, we would not have any control 
whatsoever—no matter what laws might be passed. 

I hope that clarifies my position on the broad issue. I do not 
think it is difficult to understand and I regret it has been so gravely 
misinterpreted by witnesses before you. Again I emphasize that I cannot 
say that 10 cents is the exact breaking point—that is a matter of judgment 
and in my opinion even a 10 cent pattern would make matters extremely 
difficult. But we must preserve some balance if we want price control. 
Business has to exercise restraint and believe me we are not giving it 
any unreasonable latitude as some of the witnesses before you have 
- appeared to suggest. The Prices Board is very definitely controlling 
prices—we do not say to businessmen, go ahead and raise your prices 
within reason. On the very large list of items under price control, we 
say you cannot raise your prices unless the board is satisfied it is really 
necessary and I do not think we have the reputation of being easily satis- 
fied. Labour, too, has to exercise restraint—labour has some reasonable 
latitude under the revised wage control order, but if that latitude is 
abused the whole program of price control cracks up. The same goes 
for farmers, for landlords and for other producer groups. It is all one 
program. It all hangs together. If one part breaks down, you cannot 
hold the rest. 

Now let me deal with one further point which has been much dis- 
cussed before you and in which the position of the Prices Board has also 
been seriously misinterpreted, i.e. the action of the board in authorizing 
an increase in steel prices which took some account of the fact that 
wage negotiations were pending. As I said before, that was a departure 
from our usual practice. In considering every other application for a 
price increase, we have not taken into account the possibility of future wage 
increases. This steel case was an exception and the decision was made, 
as I have stated in previous evidence, in the expectation that settlement of 
the price application would enable pending wage negotiations to be com- 
pleted quickly. Furthermore, it certainly increased labour’s chances of 
getting a reasonable and prompt increase in wages. It was an honest 
decision most carefully considered in the light of the facts before us and 
I must strongly object to the tone of the submission made to you by the 
Wage Co-Ordinating Committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
which carries the plain inference that the Prices Board was a pawn in 
the hands of the steel companies. That is the sort of obviously silly 
accusation that I should have thought would have no place in a serious 
enquiry of this kind. We authorized this increase in good faith and for 
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good reasons and in the belief that an increase in wage rates was a 
certainty. : ee 

To sum up, this is the position we were in: We had to permit 
an increase in steel prices—whether there was a wage increase or whether 
there was not. Our investigations over a considerable period satisfied 
us as to that. There was no alternative. But we were faced with a 
further question. If we authorized the smallest increase that we believed 
could be managed, taking wages as they were, and shortly thereafter wages 
were increased, we should have had to authorize another general increase 
in steel prices. One increase was bad enough. It is a terrific job to 
deal with all consequences of higher steel prices and we are not through 
with that job yet. It is not only a big job but it is disturbing to all the 
users of steel and it has widespread ramifications. It was bad enough 
to have to go through it once—twice might have produced an administra- 
tive load that could not be handled and an enormous amount of confusion. 

Now I have been criticized a good deal on the grounds that I 
should have announced that there was room for a wage increase. If we 
are open to criticism it must be for letting the wage question enter 
our thinking in the first place. Nevertheless, it would have been 
improper for the Prices Board to express its opinion of what constituted 
a reasonable wage increase, because that is a matter for collective bar- 
gaining subject to the provisions of the wage control order. Our job was 
and is to keep prices in hand and we could not get in the position of 
influencing wage matters by setting a pattern. I must say I was most 
definitely of the opinion that a wage increase would be forthcoming which 


would take up any slack and more in the price adjustment that had been 


permitted. While it is most unfortunate that the negotiations for a 
wage increase have in fact broken down and have been followed by a 
strike, it would be quite inappropriate for me to express any opinion as 
to the manner in which they have been handled by the parties to the 
dispute. 

So that is the story. You have heard some of it before but I hope this 
will clear up the position of the Board. 


Yours very truly, 


D. GORDON, 
Chairman. 


The CuarrMan: Mr. Blackmore wants.to ask you some questions Mr. 
Jackson. 


By Mr, Blackmore: 


@. I should like to ask Mr. Jackson a question. There has been a consider- 
able amount of, shall I say, astonishment on the part of the committee—I should 
be quite pleased if you would sit down, as you have been up so long. I think you 
must be tired—A. I have not been up very much. 

@. There has been a considerable amount of almost astonishment on the 


part of members of the committee that you have made a remark that there has ~ 


been a conspiracy on the part of Canadian business. I wonder if you would care 
to comment on two passages which I think it would be well to let you listen to, 
inasmuch as Mr. Beaudoin read some passages for you to consider. These 
passages are taken, Mr. Chairman, from a publication called “In Fact” which 
is called “An antidote for falsehoods in the daily press” by George Seldes, 
Editor, Victor Weingarten, Associate. This is (No. 301), volume XIII, No. 15, 
July 15, 1946. The heading of the article from which I think it would be well 
to read a quotation for Mr. Jackson to comment on, is called “Documentary 
Proof N.A.M. Lobby Destroyed O.P.A.; Congressmen Named; Monopoly Report 
Suppressed.” 
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Mr. JouHnston: Did you say there was documentary proof? 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. “Documentary proof; monopoly report suppressed.” I might say, before 
reading this, that the question has been raised as to who caused the destruction 
of the O.P.A. in the United States whether it was the strike of the steel workers 
or whether it was somebody else. This has a bearing on that matter and I would 
just like to hear Mr. Jackson’s comment on the article. 


The destruction of O.P.A., which will rob the American people of 
billions of dollars—take $250 from the pocketbook of every citizen this 
vear—and endanger savings accounts, war bonds and other values, is the 
work of the National Association of Manufacturers—according to that 
organization. 

This weekly has obtained the documentary evidence that the N.A.M. 
elaims full responsibility for what has happened. : 

The evidence consists of the N.A.M. “President’s Report’ to 
presidents of corporations and the boards of directors of member com- 
-panies, boasting of the campaign which destroyed O.P.A. This report also 
claims sponsorship of the Case anti-labour bill, which Truman also vetoed. 


Would you care to comment on that, as a support of your general contention 
with respect to what was happening in the United States, or in opposition to it. 
—A. Well, commenting on a statement of that nature—in the first place, that 
deals with the situation in the United States with which I have not the same 
acquaintance as I feel I have with Canadian matters; but, having regard to my 
talks with American workers through the unions, I would be inclined to accept 
that statement as a proper appraisal of the developments with respect to the 
smashing of price control in the United States first, because our people over here 
in Canada have a similar if not identical development taking place through the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association on the one hand, and through the Central 


~ Ontario Industrial Relations Institute on the other. It is well known, I believe, 


that the manufacturers association carries on the most extensive lobby of any 
organization in Canada; it is also a fact that the manufacturers be able to secure 
commitments from the government on price matters, which commitments are not 
made, in any detail, available to the public of Canada. So there is a species 
of bargaining going on between the manufacturers and the government or the 
prices board on matters which vitally affect the whole of the Canadian public 
but in which the Canadian public, certainly that organized section, the trade 
union movement, has no voice and very little knowledge. It is basic, in our 
contention, that there has been a similar development in this country and that 
the manufacturers directly, through their organization or by various other means 
at their disposal, put considerable pressure upon this government in the relaxa- 
tion of price control and that they have, in a large measure accomplished their 
ends up to this time; and that it is because of that that the labour movement, 
the working people, attempt to defend themselves and achieve a standard of 
living which they are quite convinced the Canadian economy can stand; but 
it will require the catching up with prices and also it would mean the re-estab- 
lishment of some measure of price control in this country. 

Q. It could be a clever piece of political strategy, to wait for them to 
do something like that and then lay the blame on the labour unions.—A. That 
is the contention we make in our brief; that since these strikes have taken 
place there has been a deliberate attempt made to place the responsibility for 
inflation on the workers and to state that the main reason for the inflation and 
the main danger of what was termed “chaotic” inflation was stemming from 
the action of the workers in taking strike action. We say that the action of 
the workers was a defensive action set in motion in order, first of all, to 
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protect themselves agains the inflation that was already here and secondly, to 
attempt, somehow, to establish or re-establish a measure of control of prices. 

Q. I am interested in your comments, Mr. Jackson; I am not acquainted 
with you and I have never met you before and, of course, I have no brief 
for you at all; but I am listening to you and taking your evidence at its face 
value. 

Mr. Crouu: You have no brief for him or for the government, either. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 3 
Q. And I greatly appreciate the degree of mastery over economic principles 
which you indicate. I think it is well for us not to brush off some of your 
evidence too lightly. Now, I quote from this same publication, further on, 
under a sub-heading:— 


WHO OWNS AMERICA? SUPPRESSED REPORT NAMES 


“Free enterprise’ is a myth, and the “American way of life” is 
being destroyed by the same men who spend millions to perpetuate that 
hoax. 

_Eight interest groups with Wall St. roots actually control America. 
Small business, the foundation of the competitive system, is being smashed 
by the giant corporations which have used the war to obtain complete 
control of the nation’s economic life and seek to control the political 
life as well by subsidizing the campaigns of subservient legislators. 


. 


PRESS SUPRESSES SENSATIONAL REPORT 


These startling conclusions are derived from a sensational 359-page 
govt. report, ‘“Economic Concentration and World War II,’ issued by 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. through the Senate Small Business Comm. 
Although it names names and amounts, lists the persons who own America, 
cites the danger of monopoly control, and affects every single person in 
the land, it has been publicized only by the labour and liberal press. 
Scarcely a line has been printed by the 1749 daily commercial papers 
which are themselves criticized in the document. Federated Press, which 
serves labour papers carried several stories. Columnists mentioned the 
report their papers suppressed. 


Would Mr. Jackon comment on that as to its truth or untruth in regard 


to the Canadian situation?—A. Well, that is a large order, but I would like 


to state briefly that it is the contention of this union that there is a growing 
concentration of monopoly in this country. 


Mr. Croutu: Yes, and whether the legislators are subservient. 
Hon. Mr. Mircunuu: Let there be a little decency and honesty. 
The Wirness: All right, Humphrey. Allow me to answer that question. I 


have not got over that hurdle yet and given you that opening. The point is — 


that when we try to deal with a substantial quotation which has so many 
facets to it, I do not want to be on record as agreeing with each sentence of 
the item. 


Mr. Buackmore: May I interrupt? Under those circumstances would 


it not be fair to let Mr. Jackson consider the statement and give us an 
answer after he has had an opportunity to think it over. 


Mr. Sincuatr: Mr. Chairman, when a document is quite unfamiliar to any 


member of the committee I think Mr. Blackmore should give us some back- 
ground of this man Seldes whom he quotes with such approval. 
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Mr. JoHNston: He did not quote him with approval. 

Mr. BuacKmoreE: I hope there will not be any attempt now to connect me 
up with this thing. If there is, Mr. Chairman, to the extent to which there is, 
it will indicate conspiracy right in this group. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueti: May I ask this: who gave you the document? 

Mr. Buackmore: Never mind who gave me the document. 

Mr. Sincuair: Who is this Seldes? 


Mr. Buackmore: That can be found out. I gave every essential fact 
pertaining to it. May I draw the attention of the honourable member to the 
fact that I have been in this House eleven years and have learned how to handle 
myself in parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. Srncuair: You think so. 

Mr. Buackmore: I know it. When the honourable member can prove the 
opposite let him do so. I do not want to take this honourable member to a 
trimming, but I shall probably have to if he does not behave himself. All I 
did was take this document and read every essential fact pertaining to it. Every 
member can get the original of the document and use his own judgment. I have 
made no comment whatsoever as to the truth or untruth of the matter. I have 
simply put the matter on the record as being something it would be well for the 
members to know Hunks and for those who are able to read the report to 
know about. 


Mr. Crotu: May 1 suggest that in view of the length of the quotation and 
the importance of the question Mr. Jackson be given an opportunity to submit 
a written answer to that question? 

Mr. Buackmore: I think that is an excellent idea. 


The Wrrness: May I express a point of view on that? I think the nub 
of the question is the existence of monopoly in the United States, in the various 
ways whereby monopoly attempts to pursue or advance its own self-interest; 
and I certainly am prepared to state here that in my opinion there is a definite 
growing concentration of industry in Canada and an increase in monopoly 
control, and that monopoly here will use the time worn methods it uses every- 
where to advance its own interests as against the interests of the people. In 
the electrical industry itself there is a high degree of concentration. That 
concentration lies in the hands of corporations that are owned in the main in 
the United States, and I do not think it is too broad an inference to draw to 
say that what is true of the United States is going to find a reflection here in 
Canada. I think that is the main answer to the question. With regard to what 
Mr. Croll was concerned about—whether I was going to tell the committee 
myself as to whether there was subservience in the House of Commons—I will 
merely state this, that I deplore the fact that the members of the House of 
Commons cannot have made available to them from day to day the real statistics 
and facts on these matters, because if they did I am sure they would draw a 
conclusion in the interests of the Canadian people. 

Mr. BuackmorE: May I make a brief comment? I say that the fact that 
members of the House of Commons are finding it next to impossible to get a 
great quantity of essential facts through questioning the government is a matter 
which honourable members ought to bear in mind in this connection. I wish 
to say that I have nothing to do with this matter; I am simply an ordinary 
member of the committee, and I am trying to find out where we are going and 
be as wise as I possibly can be with the limited intelligence I have. 

Mr. Beaupoin: Mr. Blackmore could not have asked questions in the House 
of Commons on those facts without making the document known. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 o’cbock p.m. 
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The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Jackson one or two questions 
in view of the fact that a letter which we have received from Mr. Gordon 
particularly refers to the C.C.L. and the wage co-ordinating committee. It 
has to do with the matters which Mr. Jackson has been discussing here to-day. 
I do not know whether or not Mr. Jackson has received a copy of this letter; 
have you, Mr. Jackson?—-A. I had an opportunity about fifteen minutes ago of 
looking at it. u 

Q. This was the one that was given to us just before we took our recess. 
If you will notice on the first page—and I draw this to your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, as the reason for my mentioning this—it reads:— 


Some of my statements before the committee have been seriously 
misinterpreted and misunderstood in some quarters, particularly by the 
wage co-ordinating committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Now that we have this report before us I think if there are any misunder- 
standings now would be the proper time to clear them up. Further down on that 
page you will notice that Mr. Gordon states: 


My remarks concerning the relation between wage increases and 
price increases have been over-simplified and misinterpreted. 


Then further down in the middle of that paragraph there is this: 


The whole past record going back for many years shows that wages 
do, in fact, increase more than prices. 


I wonder if you would comment on that as to whether or not that is a fact. 
That is a rather broad statement that wages have increased more than prices. 
Could you broaden that out a little?-—A. Mr. Chairman and members: Certainly 
my initial reaction to that statement would be an adverse one. What little 
research I have personally done on it was a matter of three years ago at the 
time I mentioned previously when I filed a report with the McTague commission; 
at that time I went back over a few years previous into the post world war I 


period to see if there was any casual relation between movements in prices and ~ 


movements in wages. I should certainly like to have an opportunity to check 
this matter more thoroughly and to file with this committee an analysis of the 


various indices of prices and wages since 1910. I think Mr. Gordon in making ~ 


a statement of this kind should at least, seeing that he is in a position to provide 
the indices, have appended them to his document. I would say that over that 
period of time from 1910 to 1946 it would be my confirmed opinion that this 
statement will not bear substantiation but rather that prices have moved and 
wages have attempted to follow, except in the case of a falling price market 
in which case prices do decelerate for a brief period at a greater rate than 
wages. In examining it we have to remember there have been two world wars 
during that period from 1910 to the present time, and we will find two different 


types of movements between wages and prices, those prior to and leading into ~ 


war, those during the war period, and those in the coming out of the war period, 
and then moving into the second war period, and I would certainly challenge 
Mr. Gordon to prove his thesis from his own indices. We would be prepared to 
argue on that basis, and I think we would be right. 

(. I understand that you will present a statement to the committee showing 
these increases from 1910, I think you said, up to the present time——A. We are 
prepared to analyze the indices from 1910 to show this is incorrect. 
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Q. I think that is something we should have filed because I had the opposite 
view in that regard. I think if we could get that information it would assist us. 
I do not say that the presentation Mr. Jackson will give us—I was going to say 
may be factual—but I do beheve in that case Mr. Gordon should file a similar 
statement so that we can compare them. I think that Mr. Gordon should be 
granted that privilege if he so desires especially in view of the fact that the 
union is now prepared to present theirs. On page 2, the last paragraph, it 
reads:— 


It is proper to point out that higher wages may stimulate greater 
efficiency; as a general proposition I go along with that. 


I think that is quite in accord with your own views. Do you agree with that 
statement’—A. Yes, I would agree with that, and. I would be a little more 
positive. 

@. I think generally speaking though that is all right. Then I come to the 
more important part, as I view it anyway, further down in that same paragraph 
where it reads:— 


Perhaps some industries can absorb wage increases of 7 cents or 8 
cents or even conceivably 10 cents. , 


I notice the words ‘‘conceivably 10 cents’. Then it goes on:— 


Others perhaps could manage 2 cents or 3 cents without price 
increases. 


“I take it that Mr. Gordon is again referring to the maximum which he pointed 
out to us when he was giving his evidence, that 10 cents would be about as high 
as they could go. This is the second time Mr. Gordon has stated that. I think 
your view has been—correct me if I am interpreting you wrongly—that they 
could pay the increase that you people are asking— 

Mr. MclIvor: 20 cents. 

Hon. Mr. MircHenu: 25 cents. 


The Witness: Mr. Johnston and members: My first reaction in reading this 
particular sentence:— 


- ar - 5 
Perhaps some industries can absorb wage increases of 7 cents or 8 
cents or even conceivably 10 cents, 


was why did Mr. Gordon stop at 10 cents because wage demands have reached 
up to 29 cents an hour? In the brief that was filed by our union we set out to 
show in the case of the Canadian Westinghouse company that they could absorb 
25 cents an hour increase in wages at a maximum reduction in their current, 
which is their highest, profit of less than one-third of that wage increase. In 
other words, it would be at a cost to them of approximately 6 or 7 cents an hour 
that they could pay 25 cents an hour increase in wages. The impact on their 
profits would not be more than the equivalent of 6 or 7 cents an hour. If Mr. 
Gordon is correct in his placing of 10 cents as the point at which our economy 
is going to be placed in jeopardy then we say that most corporations, and most 
certainly the Canadian Westinghouse Company, could pay 10 cents gross, or 
rather I should say 10 cents net out of their profits without placing any strain on 
_the price structure in this country. We believe the same is true of most major 
corporations in this country. They could pay 25 cents without placing any 
pressure whatsoever on the price structure in this country. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
Q. How do you get those figures? You say that there are 4,500 people 
emploved. That is $9,000 a day. How do you figure that out?—A. If you will 
read my brief you will find we have set that out in gross terms, and if you wish 
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a detailed calculation we are prepared to give it to you. It works out this way. 
When you increase wages you decrease operating profit. When you decrease the 
eross operating profit you reduce the basis on which excess profit tax is applied 
because then you come into the realm of standard profits as compared to— 
the 1935-39 base. ‘Therefore you can absorb in terms of wage increase as 
a reduction of gross operating profit in the case of the Westinghouse company 
approximately a million and a quarter or a million and a half dollars in wage 
increases, the bulk of which would be absorbed by the excess profits tax. In 
other words, they would reach the point where they would pay no excess profits 
tax, and their net profit would be reduced by an amount of less than one quarter 
or down to one tenth of the total increased wage bill. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. In other words, the government would pay the increase?—A. Correct, 
and the government is going to pay it to the Westinghouse company if it does 
not pay it to the Canadian workers, the workers of the Canadian Westinghouse 
company. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Your view is if they are going to pay it to one they might as well pay 
it to.the other?—A. I may say during the war years that was the attitude of 
the companies. They were prepared to give certain wage increases during the 
war years to their employees because the government would pay them instead 
of the corporation, but in the peacetime years they are not so anxious to make 
that deal. 

Q. I can remember some companies suggesting there should be an increase 
in wages during the war. I happened to be present in their plants when they 
suggested that. 

Mr. SmitH: There were hundreds of applications suggesting the very same 
thing. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes. I thought the minister’s remark there was well taken. 
He asked the witness if he could tell him where he got these figures. On page 2 
Mr. Gordon suggests that perhaps some industries can absorb wage increases of 
7 cents or 8 cents or even conceivably 10 cents. I think that this committee 
should be in‘ the position to know whether or not these companies can absorb 
7 cents, 8 cents or 10 cents, not “perhaps”. We should be in the position of 
knowing, and so far I do not think we are. That might come later as a recom- 
mendation from the committee, but the union has taken the cost sheets of the 
company, and broken them down to what they consider a fair breakdown in an 
endeavour to show where the companies can pay these wages. I think the com- 
panies should come back and show where the union is wrong and where they 
cannot pay these wages or, at least, some impartial committee should be set up 
to investigate that. 

Hon. Mr. Mircnetu: The regional war labour board could have done that. 

Mr. Jounston: Have they gone into the actual profits to ascertain whether 
or not?) Would that not be the position of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
more than the wages board? 

The Wirness: The regional war labour board turned down $1 a day 
increase request on the part of the union in the case of the Canadian Westing- 
house company without giving any reasons for it. 


By Mr. Johnson: | 
Q. On the next page in the last paragraph—I am skipping over some I 
had marked but I think they have been covered as you spoke—Mr. Gordon 
saysi— 
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I hope that clarifies my position on the broad issue. I do not think 
it is difficult to understand and I regret it has been so gravely mis- 
interpreted by witnesses before you. 


Then further down he says:— 


The prices board is very definitely controlling prices—we do not 
say to business men, go ahead and raise your prices within reason. 


I noticed that “within reason”, and I want to refer to it later. 


On the very large list of items under price control, we say you 
cannot raise your prices unless the board is satisfied it is really necessary. 


Have you got anything to say on that because I understood you to say prices 
were increased considerably?—A. I am sorry, I did not quite get the nub of 
your question. | 

Q. On page 3 you will notice where Mr. Gordon says:— 


The prices board is very definitely controlling prices. We do not 
say to business men, go ahead and raise your prices within reason. On 
the very large list of items under price control, we sa¥ you cannot raise 
your prices unless the board is satisfied it is really necessary. 


I understood you to say in some cases you did not think it was necessary to 
raise prices. You thought these increased wages, for instance, could be paid out 
of profits. Mr. Gordon takes issue with you there—A. Mr. Johnston and 
members: At this point I think we have the main question that is contained in 
Mr. Gordon’s rebuttal, namely, that Mr. Gordon has not at any time before 
this committee substantiated either his 10 cent position or anything approx- 
- imating it in terms of its concrete effect on the economy, in terms of its concrete 
effect on the profits of corporation A, B, C, or D, or on all corporations. For 
the life of me I cannot understand what is meant by such a thing as this, 
“unless the board is satisfied it is really necessary”. Now, necessary for 
what? It is on that point we have challenged Mr. Gordon’s thesis. We say 
Mr. Gordon’s thesis is necessary in order to maintain the maximum profit that 
the corporation has been able to earn in its corporate existence, and we cannot 
subscribe to a theory that places wages, the cost of living of the Canadian 
people, completely subservient to what the corporation may consider is necessary 
in terms of their particular profit return. 

Mr. SmirH: Neither does Gordon. Why bother sticking up straw men 
that are not there? 

The Witness: One minute, please. I say that Mr. Gordon has made that 
his thesis generally and has not produced any evidence before this committee. 

Mr. Buackmore: Hear, hear. 

The Witness: That would substantiate any figure given. 

Mr. Buackmore: Not a figure. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You had better leave that to the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. BuAcKmoreE: It is obvious. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You had better leave that to the judgment of the 
committee. 

The Wrirness: I am expressing an opinion. Every witness before the 
committee has expressed opinions. I am pleased that I at least have that same 
latitude. There has not been a case made before this committee to justify 
the thesis that wage demands or wage increases exceed price increases, and the 
only basis on which that could be substantiated is if this committee is prepared 
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to accept as their basic theory that maximum profits of corporations are 
inviolate, and must be sustained. If you accept that thesis then you can 
argue from there. 

Mr. Smiru: No one ever suggested that. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: No one ever suggested that. 

The Witness: Wait a minute; I can read. I think most of you can, too. 

Mr. SmiruH: My difficulty is I can understand. 

The Witness: I think I can, too, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH: You are not showing it right now. 


The Witness: I believe I am, and I say that Mr. Gordon’s thesis. is, 
if you read his testimony, that he has repeatedly stated that it is up to the 
corporation to decide what constitutes a reasonable profit; and having found 
that and having decided in their own wisdom what that is, then the prices that 
are to be set for that corporation are to be set on the basis of maintaining that 
reasonable profit position and then to stand pat so far as the Canadian people 
are concerned. That is the whole point on which the labour movement and Mr. 
Gordon differ. That is why I say that when he says he is satisfied that it is 
really necessary he does not say on what conditions he makes that judgment; 
and we would be very pleased to have that put in black and white, and then we- 
will argue the case because we think we are right. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. There is one other page here to which I want to refer you, perhaps the 
most important we have come to yet; page 4—I am at a loss to understand it 
myself and I thought maybe you could throw some light on it. The paragraph 
starting :— 


Now let me deal with one further point which has been much discussed~ - 


before you and in which the position of the prices board has also been 
seriously misrepresented— 


Mr. Crotu: Misinterpreted. 
Mr. Jonnston: Yes, I should have said:— 


misinterpreted—i.e., the action of the board in authorizing and increasing 
steel prices which took some account of the fact that wage negotiations 
were pending, 


My thoughts now go back to the evidence which Mr. Gordon gave when he said: 
as I said “before, there was a departure from our usual practice. In considering 
every other application for a price increase we have not taken into account the 
possibility of further wage increases; then, down further: furthermore, it certainly 
increases labour’s chances in getting a reasonable and prompt increase in wages; 


then down to the last of that paragraph: we authorized these increases in good ~ 


faith and good reason and in the belief that an increase in wage rates was a 
certainty. Did you have any information that in this particular instance there 
was a wage increase considered? ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Mircuriui: He was not in steel. 

The CuatrmMan: I do not admit that. 

Mr. Jounston: I am referring generally to the decision of the board. 

The CHatrMan: I will not admit any hearsay evidence. 

Mr. JoHnston: I am asking his opinion, not hearsay evidence. 


The CHArRMAN: His opinion; all right. If you have any personal knowledge, 


then you are welcome to say so. 


The Witness: I might answer the question. I have been sitting in these 
sittings almost three weeks, and this very matter has been the subject of — 
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discussion here and among ourselves day and night. I have read the record of 
the committee and the testimony that has been filed, and I have an opinion on 
the question. 

The Cuarrman: That is all right. 

The Witness: If it is permissible then, the opinion is just this: that Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Hilton, both of them spoke on this question, and were not quite 
at full agreement in the first place as to whether or not a specific amount was 
included in the $5 per ton, or this general average, for wages, yet there was 
enough testimony put on the record here to indicate that approximately 10 cents 
an hour had been agreed upon by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board as a 
figure which could be granted to the steel employees without necessarily—and I 
am being careful in my words because I have read the evidence and listened to 
cross-examination—without necessarily resulting in any further pressure for 
increased prices; but then we know that 10 cents a pound, the 10 cent an hour 
increase In wages, was to be passed’on to the Canadian people because steel 
goes to all industry, it goes into the final consumer goods of almost every 
industry in this country; therefore, the working men, the common men of this 
country had to pay for that $5 a ton, and in that $5 a ton it was assumed there 
was 10 cents reserved for wages but the steel companies reserved the right to 
erab whatever part of that 10 cents they could get away with in the course of 
bargaining; namely, they had collected 10 cents from the government as a wage 
demand and had not accepted or committed themselves to pass it on without 
question to the employees concerned. However, there are a lot of questions that 
could legitimately be asked of Mr. Gordon had there been a representative of 
the trade union movement sitting in with the right to question on this committee, 
and those questions could have been more specific as to what decided Mr. 
Gordon’s committee as to why it should be $5 a ton, or whether it should be 
$6 a ton—because if in the $5 a ton it could be 10 cents to labour, according to 
the testimony ; and at $6 a ton it might have been 11 cents or 12 cents or 13 cents; 
and that would have led to a very legitimate question, that is as to whether or 
not the additional price was set on the prior assumption of the amount of wage 
increase and if it was, then there was an ultimate directive from the price board 
as to what increase in wages tied into the increase in steel price, and what those 
affected by the steel industry should receive from that price increase. 

Mr. JoHnston: Yes. When I asked you that question, Mr. Jackson, I had 
- it in mind that it was you who had made reference to the answer which Mr. 
Gordon gave at page 329 to the question which I had asked him, but I think it 
was Mr. Conroy who answered that. There is a question there in which I asked 
him very definitely if there was any allowance in there for wages, and he said, 
no, not necessarily. 

Mr. SmitH: Who said that? 


Hon. Mr. MircHeitit: Why do you not save all this argument until a time 
when the witnesses are not here? 

Mr. Jounston: In the evidence he said, no, not necessarily; that is the point. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: It is all very easy to hold an inquest on a man when 
he is not here. 

Mr. Jounstron: I agree with you there. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuy: Let us be fair. We have had enough charges here 
in this committee and enough guff about conspiracies and what have you, hurled 
at the Minister of Labour and the Department in this committee. And now, 
let us be fair. This attacking a man when he is not here is what I object to. 
~ We have had about enough of this guff handed out here to-day. 

Mr. Jonnston: Now, Mr. Mitchell, I think there is no call for that remark, 
when you speak about guff being passed here this morning. 
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Hon. Mr. Mrrcueti: I am talking about guff, about conspiracy, about 
the employers and Gordon conspiring with the government— 

Mr. SmirH: And the farmer. 

Hon. Mr. Mitcuerit: And the farmer, yes. 

Mr. Jounston: I think you are really stressing it quite a bit. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I speak on a question of privilege? 


The CuairMAN: Order, gentlemen; Mr. Jackson wants to speak on a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

The Wirness: I want to raise the question as to my rights before this 
committee. Mr. Mitchell has chosen to make a statement which casts aspersions 
and reflections on my statement before the committee this morning. Mr. Mitchell 
did not have the grace to ask questions of me as the witness so I could answer 
to his face. He makes a statement and there is no answer permitted to me. 
Mr. Mitchell did the same thing yesterday when he filed a long statement 
challenging Mr. Conroy’s statements of the day before. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueii: I wasn’t here. 

The Witness: As a member of the committee here with the right to question 
Mr. Conroy and Mr. MacKenzie, he didn’t question Mr. Conroy, he just put in a 
document the next day and Mr. Conroy was not allowed to reply. I do not 
think that is the sort of thing that should be permitted in a committee such 
as this. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I do not think you should use this committee as a 
soap box. ; 

The Witness: I think I have a certain right as a citizen. 

Mr. Jounston: The witness has a right to state his question of privilege, 
but I do not think he has the right to lecture the committee. I think his point 
is in general well taken. 

Mr. BuAckMorE: He has the right to a square deal, I hope. 

Mr. SmirH: I agree with you most heartily; but he has no right to more 
than that. He has no right then to go ahead to attack the Minister of Labour 
or any other individual on this committee. 

Mr. Sincuair: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Smiru: I am not a supporter of the Minister of Labour, but I am 
not going to sit here and take that kind of guff, if I may say so. 

The CHaAirMAN: Order, please. I think it is time to rule this discussion 
out of order, this discussion on Mr. Gordon’s letter. I do not think the witness 
is in a position to render a judgment on Mr. Gordon’s statement. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Only in so far as it relates to his own particular statement. 


The CHARMAN: That is right, but this is very closely connected with the 
evidence. Mr. Gordon gave; and, if I have understood the natural course of 
your questioning, Mr. Johnston, it seems to me—I may be wrong—but it seems 
to me that you did your best, as is your right, to have Mr. Gordon’s letter 
interpreted by the witness. I strongly object to that, and if I let you go this 
far it was only because I was trying to find out where you were going. I am 
now convinced that the discussion which is now taking place is out of order; 
and if you want, as is your right, some explanation of Mr. Gordon’s letter, 
then you will have to make a motion to call back Mr. Gordon and the com- 
mittee will decide, and you will have then a full opportunity to question Mr. 
Gordon on his letter which was tabled this morning. In all fairness to Mr. 
Jackson, I do not think the witness is in a position to interpret points made by 
Mr. Gordon in his own letter. JI think you appreciate my point. 


Mr. JoHnston: Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. I thoroughly undersied 
it, but I was only questioning the witness on his opinion, getting his opinion 
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regarding the statement made by Mr. Gordon, particularly his statement relating 
to the Wage Co-ordinating Committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The CuairMAN: That is why I let you proceed. 

Mr. JonHnston: That is what I was dealing with. I did not agree with 
the-last question there relating to prices, although as it relates to the $5 increase 
in steel that question might more properly be asked of Mr. Gordon or Mr. 
Mullard who dealt with the question when he was on the stand. I was merely 
only trying in fact to get an opinion from this witness on that point. 

The Cuarrman: Understand, Mr. Johnston, I do not want to curtail you 
in any respect. 

Mr. Jounston: I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srncuair: Every other witness who has come before this committee has 
been asked to give a biographical sketch. Mr. Millard gave one, the other 
witnesses have done the same. I wonder if this witness would give us a brief 
biographical sketch? 

Mr. Jounston: He gave that the other day in answer to questions by Mr. 
Beaudoin. 

Mr. Sincuairz: Well, I wasn’t here. I would like him to give it again. 
I would like this witness to tell us what he was doing in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 
Those were the years when Canada had her back to the wall. 

The Witness: In those years I was president of the same union of which 
I am president now. 

Mr. Sincuatr: How were you helping Canada’s war effort? 

The Wirness: I will answer your question frankly before this committee. 

Mr. Sincuair: You can’t, you don’t want your position spread on the record. 

The Witness: What do you mean, I don’t want my position on the public 

-record? I am a public man, president of this union. I have nothing to hide. 
In the year 1940 I was president of this union and operating in that capacity— 
in 1941, from that date down to June 23—is that the date to which you refer? 

Mr. Stncuarr: What about the rest of it? What day was that? 

The Wirness: You know, and everybody in this world knows that that was 

_the day after the Germans invaded the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Srncuarr: Yes, and practically everybody in this committee was away 
at the war. 

The Wirnsss: And you want to know what happened at that nme [ 

Mr. Srncuair: Yes, tell the committee. 

The Wrrness: I will tell you. June 23, that was one day after Germany 
invaded the Soviet Union, I was transported swiftly to the internment camp 
at Petawawa. Arriving at that camp, it took me some weeks to find out why 
I was there and what I was charged with, and when I found out the charges 
I found that I was charged with the very same thing that fourteen other 
members of my union were charged with under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act—the first time it had been applied in twenty odd years in which it 
had been on the statute books of Canada—charged with participating in and 
inciting to and prolonging an illegal strike; and for that crime, which according 
to the statute required summary conviction before a magistrate—fourteen of the 
fifteen so charged were hailed before a magistrate in the city of Toronto on 
June 24, and I was to appear before the same magistrate on June 24, but by 
the wisdom of some officials in Ottawa it was decided that night that I should be 
whisked away to Petawawa. I was moved to Petawawa and I was charged 
with the same thing even though the statute books said that the charge should 

_ be before a magistrate— 
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Mr. Stncuair: In time of peace. This was wartime. 

The Wirness: Just a minute now, I am speaking to the record. 

Mr. Srxcuatr: Yes, I am speaking for the record too. 

The Witness: There are 200 pages of evidence if you want to read them. 
Mr. Srncuarr: The people of Canada know about it. 


The Wirness: I am refreshing your memory somewhat about it. These 
fourteen who were charged and tried before a magistrate were found guilty. 


They appealed, and the appeal was won. They were released without any fine. - 


I was maintained by the government in an internment camp for six months under 
the same charge. 


Mr. Srncuatr: Very wisely, too. 


The Wrrness: And later released. Does that satisfy you? Is that a good 
answer? 


Mr. Stncuarr: That is what I wanted to know. Thank you very much. 
The CHarrMAN: Are you through with the witness, gentlemen? 
Witness discharged. 


Mr. Ginuis: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with Mr. Mitchell I am 
interested also in this document of Mr. Gordon’s, particularly as he makes the 
statement here that his evidence before this committee was misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by the Wage Co-ordinating Committee of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. I am wondering if this committee would not call on Mr. Conroy, 
who is now in the room and to make a presentation to this committee on the 
matter of Mr. Gordon’s evidence to us, for the purpose of ending all this 
areument. I think it would perhaps save time and give clarification as to what 
Mr. Gordon means here when he said he was misinterpreted or misunderstood. 

The CHatrMAN: Did you intend to call Mr. Gordon back? 


Mr. Gituis: Not necessarily; I suggest that we call Mr. Conroy and give 
him an opportunity to answer this document and the charge that he was 
misinterpreted before the Wage Co-ordinating Committee. Mr. Conroy gave 
the only evidence given on behalf of that organization before this committee 
and I do think we should give him an opportunity to come back for whatever 
time is necessary in order to clarify this document of Mr. Gordon’s; and I will 


so move to that effect, that we recall Mr. Conroy now for the purpose of analysing © 


this document as it pertains to the evidence he gave before this committee. 


Mr. SmirH: If I may speak to that, I am opposed to Mr. Gillis’ motion for 
this reason: Mr. Gordon said certain things and Mr. Conroy said certain things; 
and Mr. Gordon says that Mr. Conroy misinterpreted him. Surely that is what 
we are here for, to find a balance between them. We are not numbskulls and 
we do not need to have somebody else coming back and forth with long explana- 
tions. We are intelligent enough to know whether Mr. Conroy misinterpreted 
Mr. Gordon. So I am opposed to recalling either one of them. 


The CuatrMANn: All those in favour of Mr. Gillis’ motion, please raise 


their hands? 


Mr. Smiru: I em speaking of Mr. Gillis’ motion to which I am opposed. 
The Cuatrman: All those in favour of Mr. Gillis’ motion raise their hands. 


Mr, Buackmors: I asked that Mr. Conroy be called back last night; it was 
not a motion, but as a member of the committee. I wonder, if we vote on this 
motion of Mr. Gillis to recall Mr. Conroy for a specific purpose, does that 
preclude me as a member of the committee from the ‘privilege of calling Mr. 
Conroy back? | 

" The CuatrMan: Do you want to call Mr. Conroy back? 

Mr. Giuuis: Yes, because I wish to ask him some questions. 
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The Cuarirman: I understand, if the committee decides that Mr. Conroy be 
called back, you will have a full opportunity to put your questions to him. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think there are two separate questions. 
There is this motion to call back Mr. Conroy in order to reply to Mr. Gordon. 
Mr. Blackmore wishes to ask him questions on another subject. If the committee, 
in its wisdom, decides not to call him back for this purpose, it does not debar 
Mr. Blackmore. 

The CHarrMan: I am sorry, but I was not here yesterday. I think you are 
quite right; there are two ideas. Mr. Gillis’ motion is to recall Mr. Conroy as a 
witness. All those in favour? 

Mr. BuackmorsE: I am not sure you put the question just right. 

The CHArrMAN: All those in favour? And those opposed? Defeated. 

Mr. MacInnis: I move that we ask Mr. Mitchell to come forward. 

The CuHarrMAn: Very well, Mr. Mitchell will you come forward, please. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, there were two or three things. One question 
was asked by Mr. Smith and another by Mr. MacInnis. If you will just let 
me make these explanations which have been asked for. One was about 
industrial councils. Mr. Smith asked me what representations the Canadian 
Congress of Labour had made to the government with respect to the establish- 
ment of industrial councils. A memorandum was submitted to the government 
on April 24, 1945, by the Canadian Congress of Labour, and it contained the 
following statement: 


Further, we contend that no post-war plans can be successful unless 
labour shares in their formation, and we therefore urge that labour be 
given full representation on all planning commissions or committees, and 
also that the government establish in all industries in this country, 
industry councils composed of representatives of labour, industry and 
government to plan and administer the reconversion program; one 
of the responsibilities of such industrial councils would be to take the 
necessary surveys to ascertain (a) what markets are available for manu- 
factured products, raw materials and farm produce; (b) how many 
Crown companies could be maintained in their present type of produc- 
tion, and how many could be converted to other types; and (c) how many 
employees may expect gainful employment in new and peace-time indus- 
tries, in the production of raw materials, and in agriculture. 


The memorandum submitted to the government by the Canadian Congress 
of Labour on April 5, 1946, contained the following statement: 


The Congress further urged the establishment of industrial councils 
comprising representatives of government, industry and labour’ to plan 
and administer the reconversion program, and to make the necessary 
surveys to ascertain what markets were available for manufactured 
products, raw materials, and farm produce, what uses could be made of 
Crown companies, and what employment was available in various forms 
of industrial and other activities. 


If there are any questions on that, I could, perhaps, answer them and get 
them out of the way. With respect to the other question, I have here a memoran- 
dum from the chief executive officer of the National War Labour Board. The 
memorandum reads as follows:— 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 
Orrawa, August 10, 1946. 


Honourable HumpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Minister;—You have asked us to furnish for the informa- 
tion of the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations of the House 
of Commons, particulars of the application made by Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers in respect of 
certain hotels owned and operated by Canadian National Railways or 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

The following are the facts as evidenced by the material in the files 
of the National War Labour Board:— 


1. Under date of October 1, 1945, the union made application 
for wage increases for occupational classifications represented by them 
and employed in the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Prince Arthur Hotel, 
Fort Garry Hotel, Prince Edward Hotel, Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Palliser Hotel, Empress Hotel and Hotel 
Vancouver. 

The increases generally sought showed such divergence from exist- 
ing rates that the National War Labour Board thought that best 
disposition could be made of the matter by requesting the parties to 
apply to it their experience in collective bargaining with a view to 
reaching agreement and making a joint application if that should be 
possible. This view was conveyed to the union and to the companies 
by letter of October 12. 


If you would like me to read that letter, I will be glad to do so. It 
is addressed to Mr. William J. Smith. 


OctoBER 12, 1945 
Case File 2N-1164. 


Mr. Wo. J. SMITH, Mr. H. A. CHAPPELL, 


General Representative, General Representative, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Canadian Brotherhood. of 
Railway Employees and Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Other Transport Workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Srrs,—The National War Labour Board has received the 
application forwarded with your letter of October 1, 1945, enclosing 
applications for wage adjustments on behalf of the occupational classifica- 
tions engaged at the following railway hotels:— 


Canadian National Railways 


Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Prince Arthur, Port Arthur 
Fort Garry, Winnipeg 

Prince Edward, Brandon 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Royal Alexandra, Winnipeg 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina 
Palliser Hotel, Calgary 
Empress Hotel, Victoria 


Joint Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver 


The board has reviewed the general submission as well as the detailed 
applications concerning adjustments in wage rates at the individual 
hotels above mentioned and I am directed to inform you that it con- 
siders that perhaps more effective disposition of the application might be 
obtained if preliminary to any submission to the board the representatives 
of the union and the companies would consult together and endeavour to 
apply to the disposition of this matter their experience in collective 
bargaining, and, if possible within limitations that will no doubt be 
apparent to them, endeavour to agree upon such fair and reasonable 
adjustments in the wage rates of the individual occupational classifica- 
tions covered that the board might upon submission of a joint application 
to it approve consistent with the intent and purpose of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384, as expressed in sections 14 (b) and 20 
(1) (a) thereof. 

A copy of this communication is being forwarded to the representa- 
tives of the companies concerned, 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) R. H. NEILSON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 


e.c. Mr. F. W. Edge, Chief of Industrial Relations, C.N.R., Montreal. 
Mr. H. D. Brydone-Jack, Acting Manager, Dept. Personnel, C.P.R., 
Montreal. ; 


Copy of the letter is attached and by no stretch of imagination could 
this be called “rejection” of the application. 

2. The parties did go into negotiation as suggested and were successful 
in reaching agreement. A joint application followed under date of 
March 4, 1946, which application reached the National War Labour 
Board on March 7. 

It was evident from examination of the material that it had been 
prepared having regard to the provisions of section 20, subsection (1) 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 9384, as this section stood 
prior to February 15, 1946. However, as from February 15, that section 
and subsection had been amended by P.C. 348, which amendment altered 
the powers of the war labour boards by requiring that to authorize or 
direct a wage increase they must find that existing rates were “low” 
by comparison with rates paid comparable classifications or, they were 
empowered in the alternative to give authorization on such other basis 
as the board might consider reasonable in the circumstances and consistent 
with the maintenance of the existing prices of the goods or services sold 
by the employer. 

No evidence on these alternative bases were included in the applica- 
tion and the National War Labour Board, therefore, wrote to the parties 
jointly on March 19, as per copy of letter attached. It will be appreciated 
that what the board was trying to do was to bring the terms of the 
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application within the powers given to it as no administrative board 
could act otherwise than within the limitations of such powers. 


3. Mr. Conroy said in his evidence in speaking of the application, 
“Supplementing this joint appeal was the guarantee of the employers 
that prices would not be raised. Despite this, the National War Labour 
Board rejected the joint application, the result being that the employees 
of the Chateau Laurier and other hotels threatened to go on strike. The 
effect of this threat was that within a span of a few days, the increases 
were granted by the National War Labour Board.” 


This statement does not correctly represent the facts in the following . 


particulars: — 


(a) The National War Labour Board’s letter did not constitute “rejection” 
and was not intended as such. Rather it was an attempt by the 


board to assist the parties in getting the application into such shape 


as would bring it within the four corners of the governing order -in 
council so that the board might thus approve it. 


(6) As the letter itself clearly indicates, the employers at that time had 

not supplemented it (the joint application) with a guarantee that 

prices of hotel services would not be increased if the wage increases 

were granted. 

(c) Shortly after receipt by the railway companies of the national board’s 
letter, the employers did furnish such assurance to the National War 
Labour Board in respect of charges for hotel services. 


Se 


(d) Upon receipt of such assurance which brought the application within 
the powers of the national board under the alternative clause of 
section 20, subsection (1) of P.C. 9884, the board did decide favour- 
ably on the application and issued its Finding and Direction 
accordingly and this action was not taken as the result of strike 
threat as Mr. Conroy intimates. 


4. The wage increases for hotel employees were granted with effect 
from February 15, 1946, but the National War Labour Board in its finding 
and direction specifically reserved decision on the point of a further 
degree of retroactivity from October 1, 1945, as requested by the joint 
application. This was because, the board’s action having been taken 
under a provision which only became operative on February 15, 1946, the 
board wished to assure itself of the legal position in respect of exercising 
such power with effect for an earlier period. 


That point having been cleared up the National War Labour Board 
on May 18, 1946, issued a Supplementary Finding and Direction making’ 


the wage increases granted by its previous finding and direction effective 
from October 1, 1945. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) R. H. NEILSON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 
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Mr. F. W. Ence, 
Director of Labour Relations, 
Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, P.Q. | 


Mr. Wm. J. Smrru, 

General Representative, 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, 

208 Coronation Building, 

1405 Bishop Street, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


March 19, 1946. 
Case File 3N-49. 


Mr. H. D. Bryponz-Jack, 

Acting Manager, 

Department of Personnel, 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company , 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Mr. H. A. CHAPPELL, 

General Representative, 

Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, 

208 Coronation Building, 


1405 Bishop Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Derar Sirs:—Receipt is acknowledged of joint application by the 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
dated March 4, 1946, with which were enclosed letters of confirmation by 
representatives of the employees, for approval of adjustment in basic 
wage rates of pay of various occupational classifications covered by 
collective agreements engaged at certain hotels operated by the railways 
as follows:— 


Canadian National Railways: 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Port Arthur. 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg. | 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina. 
Palliser Hotel, Calgary. 

Empress: Hotel, Victoria. 


Jownt Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver. 


The application has received the attention of the National War 
Labour Board and I am directed to say that the board is required to deal 
with it pursuant to the provisions of Wartime Wages Control Order; 1943, 
P.C. 9384, as amended, and particularly of section 14 and section 20 
(1) (a) thereof. 

There has not been submitted with the application any evidence to 
show that the existing wage rates of the occupational classifications 
involved are low in comparison with the rates generally prevailing for the 
same or comparable occupational classifications in other hotels in the 
same localities. 

If comparisons as indicated cannot be shown to justify the board in 
directing increases in wage rates as proposed under the provisions of the 
first part of section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384, as amended, the board is 
empowered under the latter part of the section of the order mentioned, 
not earlier than from the effective date of such amendment, to authorize 
variation of rates on such other basis and to such extent as in its opinion 
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is reasonable in the circumstances “and consistent with the maintenance 
of existing prices of the goods and services which the employer sells.” 

Tf the application is to be further dealt with, whether under the 
provisions of the first part or of the second part of section 20 (1) (a) 
of the Wage Control Order as amended, evidence should be submitted to 
justify the board in directing or authorizing i increases in wage rates to the 
extent proposed. 


As previously indicated in other cases, the board, in view of the 


principles of the order, would find it difficult to justify increases in wage 
rates to hotel employees specifically on the ground that occupational 
classifications engaged in direct railway service have been accorded the 
same increases in wage rates as proposed by the application for hotel 
employees. 

However, if a revised application is made under the second part, 
rather than under the first part, of section 20 (1) (a), and if reasonable 
grounds are stated in support, the board is prepared to favourably consider 
the same with effect from February 15, 1946, provided that the railways 
in the revised application undertake that any increase in wage rates 
authorized in pursuance of the revised application will not be used as a 
ground in support of any request for authority to increase their hotel 
charges to the public. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) R. H. NEILSON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 
By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Last Friday, after you had read your brief, Mr. Mitchell, I was asking 


you some questions in regard to the international woodworkers’ dispute with the | 


British Columbia operators. I refer to your statement in the House of Commons 
on June 4, referring to the offer of 15 cents an hour... You said:— 


I believe it is sensible, it is fair, and it is sound. I hope the I.W.A. 
will have the good sense to see to it that they recommend it to their 
membership. 


In reply to my question on Friday, you said that, in words and I think in 
effect, the I.W.A. got this award of 15 cents an hour not through force but because 
it was fair, sensible and sound; and you further said you were talking to the 
mass of lumber workers in order to get them back to work. Is that correct? 
—A. Yes, I said that. 

Q. Yes: now, is it not fair to assume that other workers, for instance, the 
steel workers, and other workers in Canada, heard these phrases and words, or 
saw them in the press, or heard them over the radio; would it not be fair to 
assume that they, too, would come to the conclusion that 15 cents an hour given 
to the woodworkers would also be fair in their case, and believe that they were 
sensible, fair and sound?—A. They might do so, Mr. MacInnis, if they did not 
have an intimate knowledge of wage structures such as you and I have got. 
Sometimes 5 cents is sound and fair. You know there are differentials such 
as between the building trades in Hamilton and Toronto; there has always been 
a differential there. I do not know why, but there has always been one, and I 
have nothing further to add to my statement made in reply to you on Friday or 
Saturday last. 

Q. That statement is important because the issue now is whether 10 cents 
or 15 cents is too much; and you have put your stamp of approval on 15 cents 
an hour, not once, but two or three times. I want to know why 15 cents an hour 
is sensible, fair and sound in British Columbia for the lumber workers and 
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not fair, sensible and sound in Hamilton and Algoma and in Sydney? That is 
what the issue is to-day. 


Mr. Gipson: He might have been wrong then. 


_ Mr. MacInnis: He did not say it was wrong; but if it was wrong, as a 
Minister of the Crown, he had the right to tell the people of Canada that it was 
wrong; but when he did not tell the people of Canada that it was wrong, he 
misled the people of Canada, and because he misled the people of Canada we 
are in this jam. 

_ The Wrrness: I am not all powerful, Mr. MacInnis; you give me credit 
for too much. I told you last Friday—and you can make all the kinds of 
speeches you want to. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. Iam not making speeches; you should be the last one to accuse anyone 
of making speeches. You have been making them here ever since we began.—A. 
I have been very quiet in this committee. : 

Q. That is merely a matter of opinion—A. You look at the record, Mr. 
MacInnis. I have nothing further to add to what I said on Friday. 

Q. Do you still say that the award of 15 cents to the woodworkers, in 
relation to what you said on Friday, was still sensible, sound, and fair?—A. I 
would say this to you. I have said other things if you will look at the record. 

Q. I have not got the record before me—A. That is all right. I have said 
on other occasions that 10 cents has been fair. I thought it was a fair settlement. 

Q. I understand that, but it is very difficult to get other people to agree 
that 10 cents is fair when 15 cents was fair when you paid it to the woodworkers. 
—A. I have said this to you also, that in the steel workers application there is 
an application for an offset differential. J think it is 3 cents on the evening shift 

‘and 5 cents on the graveyard shift. I say this also to you, that this is a seasonal 

industry. I have said that to you. You know something about wage negotiations, 
that in the sheltered trades the wage structure has always been up to now 10 
or 15 cents lower than for those people who are subject to climatic conditions in 
what we call seasonal industries. I think you will agree with me here that as 
I said on Friday it is easy to be wise six weeks afterwards. You know the 
temper of the House of Commons at that time. What I was endeavouring to 
do was to save that enormous crop of food out there. If I had to do it again 
I would do it again under those circumstances. It is all very well for you to 
stand there, but my idea was to get that crop off, and we got it off. 

Q. I am not finding fault with you, but the point I wish to make is was 
this fair, was it a sensible increase, was it a sound increase? Remember it is 
more than 10 cents an hour and you are saying now that nothing more than 10 
cents an hour can be granted.—A. I would say this to you. Would you suggest 
to me that somebody in British Columbia should ask for a review of that 
settlement before the national board on appeal? 

Q. I do not get the purport of your question —A. I forget the words you 
used, but apparently you think that the 15 cents an hour to the lumber workers 
in B.C. was not a correct decision in the light of what has transpired probably 
in other parts of Canada. Would you suggest this, that in the light of your 
position, that an appeal should be made to the national board that the ruling 
of the regional board for 15 cents was not a correct decision to make? 

Q. No, I am not suggesting anything of the kind. I am asking you to 
justify that. I am asking you to justify the 10 cent increase that you are 
insisting on now and that is now holding up the industry of Canada and bringing 
our economy to chaos.—A. I do not agree with you there. 

Q. You do not?—A. Not for one minute. I believe that it is the utter 
disregard of the regulations established for the adjudication of wage conditions 
in the way we have it here. I read out earlier this afternoon where it was 
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suggested that we introduce industrial councils in this country, by compulsion, 


I would assume. Here is a group of organizations who are at this moment, you 


understand, deliberately circumventing the machinery that was set up for the 
adjustment of these particular disputes, and yet they come to this committee 
notwithstanding that fact and say that they want one law for me but a different 
law for you. You cannot shake me from my conviction that unless you do 
comply with and go through the necessary democratic procedure in these matters 
I think you come into court with unclean hands. 

Q. Did the woodworkers go through—A. Sure they did. 

Q. All the procedure.—A. I gave the steel workers the same opportunity. 
I gave the steel workers the same opportunity. I appointed a commissioner. 

Q. On Friday in your submission you made the statement that the wage 
co-ordinating committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour had made their 
demands a considerable time ago, and that they were not affected by the present 
conditions. Now, the pulp and sulphite workers in British Columbia are not an 
affiliate of the Canadian Congress of Labour. They are an A.F. of L. union and 
they, too, got 15 cents an hour. Is that not correct?—A. I believe so. I will 
take your word for it. 

Q. You do not need to take my word for it. Either you know it or you do 
not.—A. I will say this to you. You heard Mr. Murchison’s figures. I think 
the boards have dealt with over 100,000 cases. I have a fair size administrative 
job. This is just one part of it, and it is physically and mentally impossible for 
me to carry around in my mind the details of every decision of every regional 
and national war labour board in this country. : 


Mr. BiacKmore: Hear, hear. : 


The Wirness: And what is more I would not waste my time trying to do it 
because I have got other things to do. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I do not suppose you would, but it is necessary in order to bring this out 
because not only one organization got it but other organizations got it. I suggest 
it is too late after granting a 15-cent increase to several organizations to say 
now that an increase cannot be granted over 10 cents an hour. That is the 
point that I wish to make.—A. May I say this to you in reply? You have just 
asked me a question about 10 cents. There is nobody in this commititee yet has 
said that 10 cents is the maximum. What Mr. Gordon said and what I have 
said myself—and I am not going to change my position on that—if we are going 
to have inflation, and if we are going to kick the lid off let us have it off with 
our eyes wide open and not by subterfuge. I am not suggesting subterfuge to 
yourself. You mentioned the pulp and sulphite people in British Columbia. 
That is an international organization. They made a settlement between 8 and 
10 cents in Ontario, and 8 and 10 cents in Quebec. Why those regional board, or 
why that organization, took that position in eastern Canada I do not know. Why 
they made that decision I do not know. 


Mr. MclIvor: Ten cents in Fort William. 


By Mr, MacInnis: 


Q. I did not get the first part of your remarks. You said you did not say 
that 10 cents was the limit that boards would be allowed to grant?—A. If J might 
make this clear to you—I do not need to because you know as much about it 
as I do myself but you probably have not had the experience I have in these 
cases, and I do not say that in any reflection on yourself—none of these cases 
were ever placed, to my knowledge, before the regional board of Ontario. You 
know when a settlement is made with conditions as well as the basic increase 
which it looks like 10 cents on paper it is 15 eents in actuality. That is where 
you get offset differentials, time and a half for 44 hours, pay for certain holidays, 
and those kinds of things. That all enters into the cost of production. 
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Q. Quite, but in your submission on page 2 you say:— 


The Department of Labour, as has been shown in evidence here, 
offered to recommend to the appropriate wage boards that they issue a 
directive providing for an overall wage increase of 10 cents per hour. 


To whom would you issue that directive?—A. We would recommend. We could 
not direct. anybody. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word “directive” here?—A. We would 
recommend it to the regional war labour board. I will tell you what I said— 

@. This is your submission.—A. Just wait a minute. 

@. This is your submission. I am reading from it——A. I am being very 
frank with you. I am trying to, anyway. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


By Mr. MacInnis: | 


Q. I am not trying to have you say anything you do not want to say.— 
A. What you want me to do is stick my neck in a noose, and I am not going 
to do it. I do not do those things. 

Q. If you take it that way it is your words that form the noose, not mine.— 
A. I do not do those things. I play with my cards up on the table, or I try to, 
and I am not suggesting you do not either. 


Mr. Greson: Did you say up or down? 
The Witnuzss: No, I say I play with my cards on the table. 


Mr. SmirH: What are those things about the dining-room table, love birds, 
are they not? 


The Witness: You are asking me about that 10 cents. The Department of 
Labour cannot direct. Of course, they can recommend, and I did this in view 
of the urgency of the situation, in view of what I thought the steel workers would 
have taken two or three months before; I thought that I would take a bold course 
of action to try and pull this thing out of the fire. That is as truthfully as I can 
express it to you. I thought I would take the bold course, and biff, pull this thing 
out of the fire and give us a breathing spell to try to do something to conciliate. 
That is the only reason for that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Does that mean that the regional boards have not authority to go beyond 
that 10 cents an hour?—A. I want to say this to you, that the regional boards 
are being given no directives whatsoever on the question of wages. 

@. But the directive is here in your own words?—A. I said I would 
recommend it to them. 

Q. You said— —A. I have told you— 

Q. What you have here is ‘“‘to the appropriate wage boards that they issue a 
directive providing for an overall wage increase of 10 cents per hour”.—A. It is 
only a recommendation. Will you take my word for it? 

Q. What is the difference between a recommendation and a directive?— 
A. I do not know. What page are you on? | 

Q. Page 2 at the bottom of the third paragraph—A. Yes, that is it. That 
is all right. I start off by saying what I have all along. I thought I was not 
so dumb as all that. That is why I was talking about the noose. 


The Department of Labour, as has been shown in evidence here, 
offered to recommend to the appropriate wage boards that they issue a 
directive providing for an overall wage increase of 10 cents per hour. 


I do not know whether you have got the same brief that I have got. 
Q. I have got the same one. It is the one I read out.—A. You read yours 
out. 
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Q. I read it to you as it appears on page 2. It seems to me it is quite clear 


that a recommendation is made to the war labour boards that they make 10 


cents an hour——A. May I say this to you? You have got your head in ~ 


your own noose. 

Q. I have not got my head in any noose-—A. What you should have done 
is you should have read the whole statement. 

Q. I read the statement. The statement is whole in itself. 


Mr. Sxry: Whose brief have you got there? 

Mr. Crotu: The middle of page 2. 

Mr. Sxey: He is reading from Mr. Conroy’s brief. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, I am not. This is what I am reading from. 
The Witness: What were you reading from? 

Mr. MacInnis: I am reading from your submission. 

The Wirness: You just left out a part of it. 

Mr. MacInnis: I did not leave out a word. 

Mr. BuackmMorE: Read it again. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. This is what I read:— 
The Department of Labour, as has been shown in evidence here, 


offered to recommend to the appropriate wage boards that they issue a 
directive providing for an overall wage increase of 10 cents an hour. 


A. The wage board issues the directive. 

Q. The wage board issues the directive on your recommendation?—A. They 
can turn my recommendation down. 

Q. If you were to recommend 15 cents I imagine they would issue a directive 
for 15 cents?—A. I cannot tell you what they would do. 

@. Was there any recommendation issued in regard to the woodworkers 
or pulp and paper workers?—A. None at all, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Excepting that the amount was considered sensible, fair and sound?— 
A. Let me go back to that again, in the light of the circumstances, when the 
farmer had a gun to his head. 

@. You were asking organized labour to go through all the machinery. I 


submit to you when organized labour goes through all the machinery they 


come out on the short end. If you take your statistics and analyse them that 
is exactly what you will find—A. I want to say this to you. J am not going 
to let that go either. You look at the weighted index of wage increases and 
I think you will find this, that since the institution of these war labour boards 
the rate of basic increase in the wage structure in this country—and I am talking 
now of the weighted index—has been accelerated more than any time in the 
history of Canada. 

Q. That does not alter my statement.—A. You say they come out on the 
short end. 

Q. What I say still holds, and that is why organized labour found that 
it did not pay to go through the ordinary channels. On page 10 of your sub- 
mission you enumerate certain sections of the policy of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, or the wage co-ordinating committee. I am not quite sure which.— 
A. The wage co-ordinating committee. 


Q. No, this is the Canadian Congress of Labour delegation that met 


representatives of the cabinet. These are some of the points that were stressed. 
Your submission reads:— 


Section 9 says: “The Congress believes that there is no longer any 
need for wage control in Canada.” 
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Section 10 says: “Congress wishes to inform the government it has 
adopted a wage policy calling for a general increase in wage rates for 
the purpose of attaining a higher standard of living.” 


Do you think there is anything wrong with that?—A. I think this, that on the 
question of collective bargaining I think my position is well known. I hope 
we will get back to straight collective bargaining as soon as we possibly can, 
but let me say this, that even if we do that I do not think these disputes could 
have been avoided if we had had that. What I contend is this, that you cannot 
have the one without the other. You cannot have the one without the other. 

Q. I do not think your answer has any relation to my question, but in the 
matter of collective bargaining—-—A. I want to say this to you if you are 
talking about the wage structure— 

Q. No, I am not. It is the reference to section 10 I read out, and if you 
would listen to this we would not get into so much difficulty —A. It is what 
you say afterwards. 

Q. Section 10 says: 


Congress wishes to inform the government it has adopted a wage 
policy. calling for a general increase in wage rates for the purpose of 
attaining a higher standard of living. 


My question is, is there anything wrong with that statement?—A. I do not know 
the course of your argument. I do not know what you are talking about. 

Q. You put it in there for some reason. Do you find fault with it?—A. I 
do, up to this point— As I say, I do not find fault with the general outlook, 
that wages should be just as high as the traffic can bear. I have always 
believed in that right down through the years. If I thought 25 cents an hour 
would not endanger the price ceiling, I would say, God bless you, let everybody 
have it; but I do think that I have enough sense to know that you cannot have 
the one without the other. As I said before, it is not the amount of money you 
have in your fist that counts, it is what you can buy with it after you have 
got it. 

Q. It is quite evident that I cannot get a straight answer as to whether 
you object to this proposition that the Congress wishes to inform the govern- 
ment that is has a definite policy of calling for a general increase in wages for 
“the purpase of obtaining a higher standard of living—A. What is wrong with 
‘that? 

Q. That is what I am asking you.—A. I just said that. 

Q. Is there anything wrong with it? 

Mr. Braupotn: You had section 10 and section 12, and now you are quoting 
a different section. 

The Witness: Hurry along Angus; let’s have the next question. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You say there is nothing wrong with it. It is rather an important 
aspiration of a working class organization—A. I would say this to you again. 
I gave the thing in chronological order— 

Q. Yes, I am carrying along through the rest, I am going to take them up, 
every one of them.—A. It cuts in across the outline of policy of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order. 

Q. Yes.—A. Then they want collective bargaining. I don’t know. how you 
ean do that. I don’t know how you can have price control under those conditions. 

@. I am inclined to agree with you; in fact I mentioned so in the House on 
several occasions. I mentioned it in my speech on the address. You drew to 
my attention that both the Congresses, I believe, had asked for a policy of 
wage control—A. In the case of the Labour Congress anyway. 
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Q. I am not sure, that may be the case. I will not argue that point with 
you. Then you quote section 5. Section 5 calls attention to 300,000 people 


unemployed and the situation is constantly growing more serious; and in section — 


11, it provides for the 40 hour week without reduction in income.—A. Yes. 

Q. What I wish to ask you now is. Has not the menace of unemployment, 
thinking for a moment only of the ten years prior to the war—is not that suffi- 
cient reason for labour organizations now taking the precaution to provide that 
they are not again caught in an unwanted debacle?—A. I think the answer is 
very simple: Do you think these present strikes are going to help the passage 
from wartime to peacetime economy in this country? I think you had better ask 
that question of somebody else. I do not think that is going to help this country. 
I am convinced of that. ; 

@. I have not asked you if the wave of strikes are helping this country or 
not. It was not mentioned at all. As a matter of fact, I put-myself in the same 
position as Conroy put himself in the other day and say that the strike is a very 
primitive weapon to negotiate with in dealing with labour disputes. If vou 
want it any more definite than that, I haven’t the words with which to do it. 
But in our present economy, in the ultimate analysis the strike is the last weapon 
of the worker. Would you wish to abolish them?—A. No, sir. 

@. Then why complain when the workers use them?—A. I want to say this, 
to you, that I am thinking of the organizations that have made the greatest 
progress in Canada up to now. They have not gone on strike. 

@. No, but the organizations that have made the most progress in Canada 
up to now have been sheltered organizations who could get improved conditions 
without striking. I have belonged to one of them and I know.—A. That is right. 

Q. So then the organizations that are building up now are the mass organiz- 
ations that were never before organized. And now, I want to ask you the 
question that I asked Mr. Gordon in regard to the 15 cent increase. Is it not 
apparent now that the disruption in industry because of the failure to come 
to a strike settlement will prove more disastrous to our Canadian economy than 
the additional 5 cents in wage increase which the government is not prepared to 
erant?—A. I think I have answered that before, but I am going to repeat it; 
that I do not think you can control the price structure even with a 10 cents 
increase. What do you know about that? I am not going to mislead the people 
of this country, particularly that great mass of defenceless people who should 
be of some concern to us here. I took an awful shellacking after the last war. 
I have a vivid recollection of it of all we tried to do, and all we did was to argue 
for the use of personal restraint until we got over the hump. My firm conviction 
is that this country is facing one of the greatest booms in its history if people 
can only keep their balance. I do not think there is any doubt about that. And 
I am going to say this to you, that I have to have regard for, and I think we 
should all have some regard, for a depression that comes by itself. I was in a 
powerful labour organization like yourself after the last war. Once we got away 
from the inflationary movement—you know what happened, and.I know it. 


That is all we are trying to do. Maybe we are wrong. Maybe our policy of _ 


price control is absolute nonsense. History alone will prove whether it is right 
or wrong. I am going to state frankly, I am not going to be dishonest with the 
working people of Canada, I am going to say that you cannot have price control 
without a measure of wage stabilization. I am not going to do that, not to 
any man breathing. 

Q. I am not asking you to do it; but I submit to you that prices are not 
being held— 

Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. And that within the next few days or the next few weeks I know 
sufficient from the communications I get that prices will in many lines have 
increased. The obvious thing is not to get the situation to where we will be 
trying to keep a line that cannot be held, but to make a new line; that is 
ultimately what the Wartime Prices and Trade Board will have to do if they 
are going to avoid chaos, if we are going to avoid chaos in this country. I am 
sorry now that I am making a speech rather than asking a question. But 
you mentioned a few moments ago that when prices got away after the last 
war the workers never caught up.—A. They never did. 

Q. They never did. All right then. Most of the committee, outside of 
myself and a few others, have great faith in the chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Mr. Gordon. He says—this is what he says: “the 
whole past record’”—and I imagine the whole past record includes the period 
after the last war—‘“going back over many years shows that wages have in 
fact increased more than prices”. Now, as long as we have people administering 
or helping to administer the same things that are so much at variance we 
have no alternative left but to doubt the competence of one side of the other.— 
A. I want to say this, Mr. MacInnis, if I have to take advice—and I am not 
including anyone in this committee in this statement—I mean people occupying 
positions such as I hold have for sheer physical reasons alone to have 
advice in the administration of their organization; I mean, you have to lean on 
people for advice; if I had to make a choice between the advice of Donald 
Gordon, who is absolutely essential to me, and some other people who have 
expressed opinions here, I know whose advice I am going to take, and that is 
Donald Gordon’s, every time. 

Q. I am not suggesting what you should not do, but I would not take 


- Donald Gordon’s advice, because it is not disinterested advice, because I do 


not think anyone has disinterested advice to give. A person’s advice will be 
conditioned by his background and by his outlook upon life and he will give 
his advice accordingly; and to say that Donald Gordon or anyone else can 
out of the abstract give a conclusion on questions that come before them is 
just nonsense; and I think Donald Gordon has sufficient intelligence to be the 
first one to agree to that.—A. I cannot agree with you there. I am not a Scotch- 


man, you understand. 


Q. That is your misfortune—A. My misfortune, probably. I believe that 
it is the thrifty people who are the background of the nation. 

Q. That may be.—A. All right. You can have your say in that regard 
after I am through. And I think if we cannot control this situation within a 
reasonable degree—if we do control it when we think we can—probably—we 
do not know whether we can or not we can only hope—then I think it is 
positively dishonest to these people—I think it is positively dishonest and I 
am not making a political speech—to say to people who are on workmen’s 
compensation pensions, on old age pensions, on soldiers’ pensions and so on— 
to that great mass of defenceless people who are the great majority of the 
nation, that if you think that without restraint on wage increases maintain the 
real value of wages —— 

Q. I am not going to have the Minister of Labour or anybody else put me 
in the position of giving the impression that I am trying to do that. As a 
matter of fact, that has beem my chief fear here, and even with the life of this 
session the position of these people has deteriorated quite considerably. And I 
have, been watching various people and dealing with various classes too,— 
getting when they don’t need it—I am coming-to the conclusion that the thrifty 


people are not the backbone of the country, they are the funnybone of the 


country —A. You may be speaking for yourself. 
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By Mr. Merritt: ; 
Q. Mr. Mitchell, the last paragraph of your brief reads:— 


In conclusion let me say that it is not for me to tell this committee 
what to do, however, I will take the liberty of giving it as my opinion 
that the committee will be doing what the vast majority of citizens of 
Canada wish done if it gives its influence in support of the efforts of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to maintain prices and prevent inflation 
rather than lend its support to the Canadian Congress policy of abolition 
of wage control and the consequent wrecking of price control. 


Will you now agree with me that another party, namely the Cabinet, would 
have more influence and have greater responsibility to use its influence in 
support of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board than has this committee?— 
A. Well, I do not know. I thought parliament was supreme, Major. I mean, 
I have always thought that. Maybe you have a new way of doing it. 

Q. So you will agree, of course, that this committee has no power whatever; 
that any report this committee makes to parliament would be deait with by 
parliament as a whole, and on that occasion the government would have some 


policy to state. Is that not correct?—A. Well, you know as much about the ~ 


constitutional position as I do. I do not want to get into any argument over the 
constitutional position. You know as well as I do that parliament is supreme. 

Q. I do not want to get into any argument with you on constitutional law. 
So I take it then you do not agree that the Cabinet has more influence and 
responsibility with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board than has this com- 
mittee?—A. This committee is an instrument of parliament. 


Q. So that you will not agree that the Cabinet has greater responsibility 


than this committee to use its influence in support of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board’?—A. I say, parliament is supreme. 

Q. I take it then that you will not answer my question. —A. I have 
answered it. 

Q. You will not say yes or no to my question—A. I say, parliament is 
supreme. 

Q. But you won’t say yes or no?—A. That is my answer. 

Q. Then I will go on and ask you this: is it the policy of the government 


to maintain price control and wage control in this country, no matter how much _ 


pressure is put upon it by management for price increases or labour for wage 
increases?—A. I didn’t get that, I am sorry. 

Q. Is it the policy of this government to maintain price and wage control 
in this country no matter how pressure is put upon it by management for price 
increases or by labour for wage increases?—-A. Well, I don’t know about that, 
Mr. Merritt. If the nation goes on the rampage there is not much you can do 
about it. I mean there you have this picture: you have the great majority of 


_ the people in this country who have co-operated with the application of price ~ 


control. You have a vast majority of the people in this country who have 


co-operated with the principles of wage and salary stabilization. Now, if this 


nation should go on an inflationary bust, like some other countries have done; 
that is, the people themselves—your whole thing relies on the voluntary 
discipline of the Canadian-people, undoubtedly. 

@. Your answer to my question as to whether the policy of the government 
is to maintain wage price controls in any event no matter what pressure is put 
on it by either management or labour for prices or wage increases; your answer 
is, you don’t know?—A. No. I don’t think anybody knows, because it is— 
mind you, our stated policy is to maintain it. 

@. Your policy is to maintain it?—A. Absolutely. At the moment. 

@. Yes. That is what I thought your answer would be—A. Yes. But I 
am not projecting nine or twelve months ahead. ies ae 
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_ Q. Iam talking about to-day, August 12, 1946; your policy is to maintain 
price control?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Well then, does the government accept Donald Gordon’s limit of 10 
cents as government policy?—A. The government has accepted no limit. I 
Spee has been cooked up, because Gordon expressed an opinion like 
myself. 
7 Q. Yes?—A. You cannot tell, as I have often said before, what the 
symphony sounds like until you have played it on the instrument. Now, the 
building trades in Ontario went to the regional war labour board and they got 
certain increases in pay. The people in British Columbia went to the regional 
board there and they got certain increases in pay. I do not know what the 
Ontario board would have done with these applications. I do not know; and, 
as I have said before, the whole foundation of labour machinery completely 
breaks down unless both sides—you understand—are prepared to use that 
machinery. People come with these briefs and they talk about the machinery 
when, at the very moment they are talking about it, they are breaking down 
that machinery. You cannot have one law for the rich and a different law for 
the poor dealing with the same subject; you have all got to be subject to the 
one basic principle. 

@. Yes; well now, I take it then that the 10-cent limit which Donald 
Gordon gives as his opinion, is not yet, at least, government policy?—A. What 
he said was—I do not know—I thought I made that clear—that I, as Minister 
of Labour, have no power or direction ovér these war labour boards; neither 
has Gordon. Gordon has expressed an opinion. His opinion is, if I remember 
correctly, that it would ‘be a desperate struggle to maintain the price structure 
with a 10-cent increase. I have expressed a somewhat similar opinion. 

Q. You are calling on this committee to make a definite statement as to 
_ whether they back Donald Gordon in that 10-cent policy, are you not?—A. No, 
nothing of the kind. All I say is that we have to say “yes” or “no” whether 
_we believe in the principle of price control. Isn’t it just as clear as that? 

Q. No, I do not think it is. You say that this committee should come out 
in support of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to maintain prices rather 
than to wreck price control. That seems to me to be a plea or advice to the 
committee to endorse Donald Gordon’s evidence given in this committee—A. I 
~do not think you should bring Gordon into it. Price control is price control; 

let us stand on our own feet. God knows, he has had enough abuse in the last 
couple of weeks along with myself; but let us stand on our own feet. What 
this committee, you and I as individuals, have got to do is to decide whether we 
believé in the principle of price control and those things that are necessary to 
- maintain it; but to ask me to suggest that the Ontario regional board should say 
so and so, the British Columbia board and the Quebec board, it simply is not 
done that way. I would not have any boards. They would not last five minutes. 

Q. I take it then that you are not asking this committee to endorse Donald 
Gordon’s statement of 10 cents as the maximum, or to give it support——A. Not 
necessarily. Personally, I think Gordon is right. Mind you, it would be much 
easier for me. If I thought everybody could get 50 cents an hour increase 
to-morrow morning, I would say: God bless you. You see what I mean? 

Q. So would I—A. I remember once talking to a fellow—perhaps I had 
better not tell the story—but it is relative to just this kind of thing. I asked a 
well known man in Canada, when I had the job, when the governments were 
up against it, of. negotiating with the different governments in this country. I 
went to this city and I said: “What do you need to get you over the stile?” He 
said, “$300,000,000”; and I said, “That would be a bit of so and so; where are 
you going to get the money from?” And he said: “We will get it the same as 
the bankers, the old pen; that is all that is necessary.” I said, “If it is as easy 
as that, since this is Christmas Eve, let us write everybody a cheque for $5,000 
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and that will make us all rich.” Let us get this clear: that if I thought that 

50 cents an hour to-morrow morning would not be shaking the policy of price” 
control, I would be all for it; but I am not going to take the position that some 

people would try to have me take. That is all right for the people back home; 

but I do not think it is the best kind of leadership—to say that wages earned 

by men and women in industry do not enter into the price structure, because 

I know that they do. In fact, I am convinced that they do. 

Q. What worries me is that I believe, at the root of the present deadlock, 
and before these strikes are settled, we must have a statement of government 
policy and the wage ceiling which it will permit in pursuance and discharge of 
its responsibilities to the Canadian people to support price and wage control; 
and I think it has got to come sooner or later; so I was asking you now whether 
you could make any statement on that——A. I want to say this to you: that is 
just the thing you should avoid, Major. 

Mr. Crotu: I wish vou would stop demoting him. 

Hon. Mr. MircHe.uu: Brigadier, then. 

Mr. Crouu: No, just give him plain Colonel. 


The Witngss: I find you never antagonize an individual if you jack him up 
a couple of notches. "a 


Mr. Croutu: But you were jacking him down. | 
Mr. Smiru: When I speak to you next, call me Corporal. 


The Wrirness: Call me Corporal too, because I rose from the ranks in the 
last war. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. I have a clipping here from the Vancouver Sun—where a lot of this 
unfortunate business apparently started—of August 8, the last issue which has 
come in, and it appears that the regional war labour board out there feels it is 
up to this committee to make a declaration as to the government’s intention 
to hold the ceiling because in a statement issued by Michael H. McGeough, chief 
executive officer of the board, he explains the board’s temporary 10 cent limit 
of wage increases; and I would like to say to you that in another news clipping 
it appears that “a series of interim decisions granting 10 cent wage increases, 
where 15 cents was thought, were handed down to-day by the R.W.L.B. The 
board explained that only 10 cent increases would be allowed, pending the 
recommendations of the Commons industrial committee now sitting in Ottawa. 

“Plumbers and steamfitters employed by about 25 firms who asked a general 
17 cent increase were granted 10 cents. : 

About 35 A.F.L. machinists who made a joint application with Letson & 
Burpee Ltd. for 15 cents were limited to 10 cents.” | 

It goes on to list a large number of other applications made to the board 
out there and the board has made a 10 cent interim award; and these aren’t 
included apparently through the board, on the understanding that the board 
would make its final decision when the committee makes its recommendations. 
And in the statement issued by Mr. McGeough—which is quite a long state- 
ment—I simply call your attention to the concluding paragraph:— 


In deference to the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations of 
the Dominion government, whose work is not yet completed, it is the 
opinion of the Regional War Labour Board for British Columbia that it 
may be necessary for the board in certain applications-for increases in 
wage rates to defer their final decision until such time as the Industrial — 
Relations Committee of the Dominion government have made their 
recommendations. In such cases an interim decision will be made by 
the board. 
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Now I suggest, therefore, that whether or not this 10 cent statement is or 
is not government policy, it is now being treated across the country as a very 
definitive statement of the maximum wage increase that can be allowed; and 
apparently the regional war labour board out there expects this committee to 
make a recommendation on this point. I suggest to you that it would be helpful 
to this committee if we had from the government more, much more, ways. of 
weighing Donald Gordon’s evidence here than we have as to what that wage 
ceiling ought to be. Do you agree with that?—A. No, I do not agree with 
you, Colonel; I do not agree with you. 

@. Do you agree that, in view of the fact that many settlements have been 
made between employers and employees out on the Pacific Coast for 15 cents, 
than any decision less than 15 cents will cause considerable difficulty out there?— 
A. I cannot answer that; I do not live in Vancouver I am in Ottawa at the 
moment; they have their boards there that sit on these cases; they are right 
on the ground. The Minister of Labour of British Columbia is chairman, of 
course, the Hon. Mr. Pearson. I do not know why that board approved 10 cents 
in Ontario and 15 cents on the coast; it is their business; it is the business of 
the board. You remember, I am just a humble member of this committee 
when we come down to discussing these things. I know the position. I think 
I have travelled up and down this country; I am not a centralization man. I 
believe in the power of decentralization. I believe that certain factors operate 
in one province that do not operate in another province. There is a reason why 
small industries can exist, and why they are able to exist alongside of larger 
industries in the big cities and in the smaller towns. Ford in the province of 
Ontario has a better idea of the economic necessities of that province than we 
could have here; and the same things goes for Alberta, where my honourable 
friend comes from, Lethbridge. I think the people in Alberta are better able 
to size up economic conditions out there, far better than we here. 

Q. I think you will agree, from these clippings I have read you, or from 
the statement of the executive officer of the Board in British Columbia, that 
- there can be no final decision on any wage increase until there has been a 
definite statement by the government as to the maximum which it will permit.— 
A. I never made the statement, Colonel; I never made that statement. 

Q. But it is the chief executive officer of this board who is now saying that 
the board is deferring to this committee and will make no final decisions on 
wage increases until this committee has made a recommendation.—A. The 
board in its judgment has made that decision; I am not going to express any 
opinion on what the board did. It is obvious that when this legislation was 
being drafted, it was deliberately made; it was deliberately given its own power, 
and not made to come under the direction, whatsoever, of the Minister of 
Labour. When it is set up, the board is just like a board of conciliation, once 
it is established. They are grown up people; there is the yardstick. There is 
the yardstick. Use it to the best of your intelligence and ability. If you are 
going to suggest that I, as Minister of Labour, should tell the boards of 
conciliation, or their chairman, what they should do, or these other boards, I 
would say it just is not done and I do not think it can be done. 

Q. But they have now, apparently, voluntarily submitted to your jurisdiction, 
and are awaiting your decision, are they not?—A. Oh no, they are not; oh no, no! 

Mr. Merritt: That is all I have to say. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to labour inflation. It is rather unfortu- 
nate that the Minister of Labour is in the position he is in before this committee; 
in effect he is a member of the jury that is trying himself.—A. I don’t know; 
do you want me to get off and put somebody else on the committee. 
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@. I want to make reference to the case that was put in the record this 
afternoon by the minister which has reference to the statements made by Mr. 
Conroy before this committee; that it took the threat of a strike to bring about 
an adjustment with the railway hotel employees. While the record which was 
read by the Hon. Mr. Mitchell this afternoon is a true record, it was not com- 
plete; and as Mr. Conroy has said, when questioned before this committee, 
from his knowledge of the facts; I have a statement here from the General 
Adjustment Committee, from the chairman of that committee, of the railway 
brotherhood—A. Pardon me; I have no objection. You can read whatsoever 
you like, but some people take themselves too seriously. I get a good many 
people in my office, far more employees than employers, but nearly everybody 
comes and says; “If this is not done, the boys will walk out.” They rarely 
leave my office without having that final shot, and the mere fact that they 
threaten strikes does not always indicate that they are serious in what they 
say. Now, to trot that strawman forward—if I took any notice of the telegrams 
that I get, and of the language they are couched in, and some of the language 
that is used in my office, I would be insane in a week; but as I say, everybody 
you meet will say: “Lookout, if we don’t get this, the boys will strike.” There 


is nothing new about it; everyone in the labour movement knows that. That - 


is what you always tell the boss if you do not get what you want. 

®. With regard to taking yourself seriously, you evidently considered this 
matter to be serious enough to talk it over with your-officials and to read a 
statement into the record.—A. I know the national board is the flogging horse. 
There are not very many of them. It is very nice to knock the living day- 
hghts out of free men; but you sometimes should look at yourself in the mirror 
and see if you are not on the wrong track; I am not speaking personally. 
My mind goes back to the Americans when they had their boards over there. 
The average life of a chairman over there was about five months. I was chair- 
man for about a year, and Mr. Justice McTague for about a year, and Mr. 
Justice Archibald for about two years and three months. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to get up and criticize these people who are doing their duty 
the best way they can. 

Q. I am not criticizing the board for anything they did; I merely want to 
complete the record on a matter that you yourself, this afternoon, brought up. 
Mr. Conroy represents 250,000 workers across this country; he made a case for 
them before this committee. He made the deliberate statement to this com- 
mittee that in the particular case it took the threat of a strike to bring about a 
settlement. You checked that with your officials and you read this afternoon 
the complete record of the case into the record; and it will be evident to anyone 
reading that record that Mr. Conroy spoke without full knowledge of the facts. 
—A.I spoke with my officials; and those are the facts. 

Q. That is quite all right; but there are two sides to a story—A, I know 
my officials and I take their word for it. 

(. That is quite all right; I am not objecting; but on the other hand there 
are two parts to the story and in this particular case I am going to read into 
the record the complete statement as rendered by the chairman who carried on 
negotiations. I said your record was accurate up to a certain point; I am going 
to put this statement on the record to substantiate what Mr. Conroy has to say. 
This is the statement—A. I do not mind what has been read, but let us have a 
sense of fairness in all these things. We have listened to-day to Mr. Jackson, 
who accused me of every crime under the sun, and he whacked the living day- 
lights out of the employers; they may be just as bad as he says they are, but 
nobody has heard from them, and the same thing goes for the rubber companies, 
nobody has heard from them; and it seems to me that this has been a soap box 
from one point of view. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Why didn’t they come?—A. You know as well as I do. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Let us invite them, if they have a case—A. Those who were invited came. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Would it be in order for Mr. Gillis to file evidence on behalf of some- 
body who has already been here and been asked questions and has been dis- 
pensed with? Is a member of the committee allowed to bring in evidence 
with respect to companies which have been mentioned here or unions which have 
not filed their evidence. I would just like to ask for a ruling on that point. 

Mr. Buackmore: On a point of order, if a member of the committee cannot 
do that, then, how can we provide for vetting the whole truth on both sides of 
& case. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: All right; Mr. Conroy made his statement and I made 
my own. You can weigh the evidence. 

Mr. Giuuis: That is not the situation, either. 

Mr. Buackmore: Not at all. 

Mr. SmirH: May I speak to a point of order; I think I can settle it, to Mr. 
Gillis’ satisfaction. I had the record produced to- day because it was in answer 
to a question I asked of the minister, when he said he would find the record. 
I want to make that clear; it was not volunteered by him. I asked for it. You 
remember. My suggestion to Mr. Gillis is this: If Mr. Conroy wants to file the 
sort of statement that you are speaking of, let him do so; that would be a means 
of getting through with oral evidence. 

Mr. Gruuis: This was not submitted to my by Mr. Conroy, but by the 
Chairman of the employees affected in that particular dispute. 

The CuHatrmMAN: If you will permit me, the usual channel to which this 
statement should come is through the chair. If this gentleman wants a state- 
ment to be put on the record why does he not send it to me? I would be glad 
to give him in all fairness all the latitude that he would like to get. Otherwise, 
I think we are opening the door to a very broad practice. If this gentleman is 
not ashamed, if I may use that word, of what he has ‘prepared I would welcome his 
brief or his statement, and I will do with it the same as I have done with Mr. 
Gordon’s statement. I would ask the committee if it is its desire to put it on 
_ the record. I would be very glad to do that if this gentleman will send it to me. 
. Mr. MacInnis: On a point of order, I think Mr. Gillis’ point is that the 

statement made to-day by Mr. Mitchell— F 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Saturday. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, the one you read to-day in regard to transport and other 
general workers. That it is not the complete story, and if it is not the complete 
story it is not the correct story. He wants to furnish the part that will give the 
complete story. Consequently I think it is in order. 

Mr. Smiru: I agree with all that. I am just trying to find a way to do it. 

The CuatrmMan: It is 5.30. To-morrow morning at 11.30? 

Mr. SmirH: What about this ev ening? Are we not going to meet this evening 


~~ and finish this? I move we sit this evening. 


Mr. Crotu: I will support that. 

Mr. Buackmore: We have got parliament going. Surely we cannot be out of 
parliament all the time. 

Mr. Crouu: The sooner we get through with this the sooner we will be back 
~in parliament. 
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Mr. BuackMmors: There is no evidence we are going to get through with this. 

Mr. Crotu: We can finish Mr. Mitchell’s evidence tonight and then decide 
to consider the matter. 

The CuarrMAN: There is a motion before the chair. 

Mr. MacInnis: I move we sit at 8.30. 

The 'CuarrMAN: All those in favour? Opposed? The motion is carried. 


The committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. to meet again at 8.30. p.m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Gituis: Before adjournment I was endeavouring to place on the record 
a statement from the general chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. There was reference to a statement put on the record from the 
national war labour board by the minister, and there was some argument as to 
whether or not it was admissible. 


Mr. Case: On a point of order, Mr. Gillis is now going to seek to put a 
statement on the record. We read into the record despatches from the press, 
and so on, but here is a statement from a man who is not sworn. He has not 
been giving evidence before the committee. I really wonder if Mr. Gillis is in 
order in putting that statement on the record in refutation of a statement made 
by a man who is sworn. 

The CuatrMAn: Is there anybody who wants to speak on the point of order? 

Mr. Crotu: Mr. Chairman, I certainly think we are going to waste more 
time, and I think the best thing to do is to let Mr. Gillis read the statement 
and ask the minister whether or not it is true, and get it over with. Otherwise, 
we will be here all night. I think he has a perfect right to read it, even if he 
is only reading it to himself. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is up to the soummibie to decide if this statement is 
relevant to the issue. 


Mr. Crotu: He may ask a question, and it is just a long question; that is all. 
Mr. Cass: It may be relevant as a reference but not to be put on the record. 
Mr. Crotu: I do not think anything hangs on it. Go ahead. 

Mr. SmirH: Mr. Case is right, but let us get on with it. 

Mr. Gituis: Am I permitted to do so? 


Mr. SmirH: Unanimously; you have the unanimous consent of the whole 
House of Commons and press gallery. 


Mr. Giuuts: It is well to have both sides of the story. 


The committee applied to the national war labour board on October 1, 
1945, for a finding and direction with regard to wage adjustments for 
the employees of Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railway com- 
panies hotels. The board reviewed the general submission and referred 
the application back to the committee under date of October 12, 1945, 
for further negotiations with the railway companies, with a view to 
submitting a joint application. This was done, and a joint application 
was submitted on March 4, 1946. The railways at the time advised 
the board that the rates were considered fair and reasonable, and not 
inconsistent with the intent of the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1948, and they asked that the rates be increased with effect 
from October ae 1945. 

Between the original application and the joint application, the gov- 


ernment had amended the Wartime Wages Control Order by order in ‘ 
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council P.C. 348, dated January 31, 1946, which provided, with effect 
from February 15, 1946, that the war labour boards might rectify wage 
rates which are low “in comparison with the rates generally prevailing 
for the same or comparable occupational classifications.” 

On the basis of this amended order in council, the board wrote to all 
parties concerned under date of March 19, 1946, stating that it was 
required to deal with the application on the basis of the amended Wages 
Control Order, and that no evidence had been submitted to show that 
the existing wage rates were low in comparison with the rates generally 
prevailing for the same or comparable occupational classifications in other 
hotels in the same locality. 


Mr. SmirH: You said March 14, 1945. Are you sure of that? 
Mr. Giuuis: March 19, 1946. 
The Witness: You said 1945. 
Mr. Ginuis: It is 1946. 

Mr. SmirH: You said March, 1945. Let us get it straight. 
Mr. Giuuis: March 19, 1946. 


—stating that it was required to deal with the application on the basis of 
the amended Wages Control Order, and that no evidence had been sub- 
mitted to show that the existing wage rates were low in comparison 
with the rates generally prevailing for the same or comparable occupa- 
tional classifications in other hotels in the same locality. However, 
the board stated that if such comparisons could not be shown to 
justify the board to direct increases in wage rates, it might authorize 
increased rates to such an extent as it considered reasonable in the cir- 
cumstances and consistent with the maintenance of existing prices. The 
board therefore stated that if a revised application were made and 
reasonable grounds were stated in support of this application, the board 
was prepared to consider it favourably with effect from February 15, 
1946, provided further that no increase in prices was involved. 

The committee replied under date of March 28, 1946, that the applica- 
tion had been made on October 1, 1945, under the old order, and that the 
evidence submitted fully justified the wage increases. It was pointed out 
that if comparisons of rates were to be made it should not be between 
first class hotels and second, third or fourth class rate hotels in the same 
localities, and the opinion was expressed that no such comparisons were 
possible or necessary under the order. The comparison of rates should 
be made between hotel employees and railway workers in other services, 
such as dining and sleeping car services, express services, etc. 

It was evident that the board was unwilling to deal with the case on 
the basis of the order as it existed when the original application was made, 
and would in any event authorize increases effective from only February 
15, 1946. ‘ 


This is the point here that I think substantiates what Mr. Conroy said before 
this committee. : 

When the employees concerned were informed regarding the attitude 
of the board, they at once demanded a strike vote. When this was made 
known to the board it decided to grant the increases as from February 
15, 1946, without further application or the hearing of further evidence, 
but reserved judgment with regard to further backdating the increases. 
Inasmuch, however, as the employees and the railway managements 
had jointly asked for the increased rates as from October 1, 1945, this 
decision was not satisfactory to the employees, and the board on learning 
that this was highly unsatisfactory and was likely to lead to a strike 
issued a final decision authorizing payment as from October 1, 1945. 
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Mr. Case: Who wrote that? 

Mr. Gruuis: This is signed by J. E. Querido, General Chairman of the 
General Adjustment Committee for Railway Hotels. He is the man who carried 
on negotiations. 

I just wanted to put that on the record, because I think it substantiates 
what Mr. Conroy said before this committee. 

The Witness: I wonder if I might say this in reply to that. That letter 
has not changed my opinion one iota. TI still believe the officials and the 
members of the national war labour board. I will be glad to have a look at 
that in the record, but I still maintain this, that as I said this afternoon, and 
you should know just as well as I, too, the threat of a strike is used so often, 
sometimes by people who think they are men of destiny but they are just 
ships that pass in the night. I get a little tired of it, but I get accustomed to 1t, 
and I am sure my good friend, Dave Croll, who was-minister of labour in 
Ontario, would probably bear me out on that part of it. 

Mr. Sincuatr: Some ships do not pass in the night. 

The Witness: Well, they do. 

Mr. Crouu: This one did not. 

Mr. Giuurs: There is no need to argue the matter any further. The fact 
of the matter is that the demands made by these people were granted without 
a second application. 


The Wirness: All you are inferring is—and [ do not agree with you— 


that to a properly constituted body all you do is say, “Do this or else”. I do 
not think they did that. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. I am not trying to do that at all. I am merely supporting what Mr. 
Conroy said before this committee. I know Pat Conroy a long time and I know 
he does not talk loosely, and I do not want the inference put forth that he does. 
I do not want the impression to go out from this committee that Pat Conroy 
was talking loosely before this committee. There is one question I should like 
to ask you apart from that. Is it the policy of the national war labour board 
or the policy of the government to maintain in Canada provincial differentials 
in wage rates?—-A. That is an easy question to answer. As I said this afternoon 
the respective regional boards have jurisdiction in their own fields subject to 
appeals to the national board. This is not a country, you understand; this 
is a continent, and I know of no country in the world—and I include them all, 
even the country that one of the witnesses to-day had so much affection for— 
where there are not differentials as between localities. Even in Great Britain 
with their long experience you find differentials. You have got provincial rates 
and the northern rates and the London rate, and what have you. There is a 
general reason for that kind of thing. As I said to my hon. friend I do not 
know of anybody better able to size up the situation in Nova Scotia than the 
people in Nova Scotia themselves. This idea of central organization that can 
operate a country as large as this, I doubt very much the wisdom of that under 
ordinary peacetime conditions. 

Q. In effect then, as far as you are concerned, you think these differenueld 
should be maintained providing the regional labour boards’ of the different 
provinces want to fix things that way? The reason I ask you this is that an 
Ontario contractor took a job at Amherst, Nova Scotia, and he took a good 
body of men from Ontario with him. He was paying them certain wage rates 
in the province of Ontario and in taking over the job down there he applied to 
the provincial labour board for permission to pay the wage rate he was paying 
his men in Ontario. He was refused that rate by the provincial war labour board 
and the contractor in turn appealed to the National War Labour Board and the 
National Board handed down a decision that prohibited him paying those men 
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_the wage he was paying them in Ontario. I understand that the contractor was 
recelving the same remuneration for work in that province as he received for 
similar work in the province of Ontario—A. I think you had better ask the 
contractor. 

(). I am asking you now if that is the policy of either the national or the 
provincial boards, because they were all functioning under the Department of 
Labour to maintain these differentials—A. I might say this to you, they are 
not functioning under me. I am what you might call a liaison officer. They 
are separate independent boards set up by legislation, and they are grown up 
men and include representatives of labour and industry. 

Mr. MclIvor: And they are men of intelligence and experience. 

The Wirness: Yes. As my honourable friend says they are men of 
intelligence and experience. | 

Mr. SmirH: I wish you would stop whispering down there. 

The Wirness: He said (Mr. Mclvor) that they were men of intelligence 
and experience. 

Mr. Smiru: I merely wanted to know what. was being said. 

The Wirness: I should like to know myself. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. They are not free, independent boards. That is a very debatable 
point. You have wage control orders in this country—national?—A,. Yes. 

@. And your federal and provincial boards operate under those orders 
and are restricted to the limitations thereby imposed. They are not free agents. 
—A. That is true. The judge on the Bench interprets the law. I mean, you and 
I understand that. It is a simple thing. It is so obvious that I do not know 


what you are driving at. 


Q. You will know what I am driving at before I am through, before you 
are finished with the steel strike and the taking off of the differential there 
of five cents as against the rest of the industry. In fact, the matter is one 


~ which has been in the hands of the National War Labour Board for the last 


two years and still obtains in steel. What I am trying to find out and what I 
want to know now, is that I am going to leave this House in a few days and 
go back there among 4,500 of these people and I am going to have to answer 
as to what the government policy is on this question of the differential—A. I 
think that is a responsibility, my honourable friend, as to whether there is to be 
a steel industry exist in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Q. As long as you subsidize it to the extent of six or seven million dollars 
a year that will be all right—A. That is all right. Supposing—I don’t know 
whether I should say this to my honourable friend. 

Mr. Sincuatr: I said, we would like to have a couple of million dollars to 
subsidize a steel industry in British Columbia. | 

Mr. Smitru: I wish those B.C. fellows would speak up. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Sincuiatr: I said, we would like to have a couple of million dollars to 
subsidize a steel industry in the province of British Columbia. We don’t 
begrudge you that- We think we,.should have the same. 

The Wrrness: There is a reason for the differential, as my honourable 
friend knows. As I said this afternoon, there has grown up in this country 
on a large scale what you might call small industries in small communities. 
There is a reason for differentials between these smaller communities and the 
larger centres like Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver and so on. 


-There are a lot of factors involved to anyone who would take a look at the 


thing. There is a reason for the differential between, for instance, the Steel 
Company of Canada and Dosco. Now, you have heard all the argument here. 
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he 


I have heard it. It may or may not be true, I don’t know. It has been charged 


that the company is inefficient—well, there may be a measure of truth in that. 


You know and I know that when they have to compete with a plant like Stelco, 
which is probably the best located steel plant in North America—lI believe it 
is—it’s close to its raw materials, it is situated on Lake Ontario, it has three 


or four transportation systems that pass through the community; it has the _ 


power, tremendously cheap power; and density of markets, which is a great 
thing. And you have the other situation in Algoma where it was stated 
here—I don’t know—it was stated even to-day that the increase in the price 
of steel permitted to be charged by the operators, that the Americans can ship 
materials for their area for distribution at $5 a ton cheaper than they can 
produce it themselves. I don’t think you can laugh these things off. It is all 


right to get sentimental and say let us subsidize, and do this and do that; 


but there are cold, hard blooded economic facts that you cannot get away 
from. You remember the situation in Trenton. We had a strike there— 

Mr. Croutu: Trenton where—Ontario? 

The Witness: No, Trenton, Nova Scotia, where there was a steel plant. 
What did they do? They closed the steel plant down and operated in a main 
centre of distribution, I think it was Montreal. You cannot laugh those things 
off. It does not matter what you talk about—weights, or beans, or butter, 
or what have you—there are reasons for all these things. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. No, I do not think you are right in that. The commission which 
investigated that proposition very clearly stated that if the money spent on 
machinery had been spent in the maritimes, Nova Scotia, it would have been 
a more economical proposition. The way it was—of course, I understand the 
reason you give—cheap labour, centralization— 

The CuHarrMan: Order please, gentlemen. Let’s get on. 


Mr. Giuuis: I am not going to argue those cases with you; but I just want 
to pin you down to that question of differentials. I judge from your attitude 
now that it is the policy of the government as administered by both the 
national and the local boards that the differential in the eastern provinces 
particularly are to be maintained. 

Mr. Stncuarr: And in the western provinces too, unfortunately. 

The Witness: I want to say this to my honourable friend, that normally 
the jurisdiction belongs to the provinces. You can’t laugh that off. You can 
make a lot of silly, sloppy suppositions about it, but you cannot laugh it off. 
That is their jurisdiction. And I have noticed in the House of Commons that 
some people are rather critical of the fact that we had a Transitional War 
Measures Act—I think it is called. 


Mr. StncuAmr: The Emergency Powers Act. 


The Witness: Yes, the Emergency Powers Act—you can make a speech | 


about that back home, but you can’t make it here and get away with it. 

Mr. Gruuis: I am not making speeches, I am stating facts. 

The Witness: I would say you are distorting facts; you are just distorting 
facts, that is all. You are trying to laugh yourself out of a jam, and it can’t 
be done. You can’t break the law by agreement. 

Mr. Giuuis: Who is suggesting it? 

The Wrrness: Well, you are talking about it; do I agree with this, do I 
agree with that. When this thing is handed back to the provinces I want to 
hand it back to them in good shape. 

Mr. Giuuis: Well— 
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The Witness: Just a minute now. There are people who have to live 
there. I haven’t got to live in Nova Scotia. I haven’t got to live in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. Stncuair: No; that is too bad. 

Mr. MacInnis: For the people in British Columbia. 

The Wirness: That may be true, too. But that jurisdiction has got to be 
given back to these people, and I do not know anybody better capable of under- 


standing than the people of the provinces concerned; they are best qualified to 


size up their own economic situation. Now, it has been said to me about 
Dosco—there may be no truth in this, I don’t know; there may be a measure of 
truth in it—that that organization—and I hold no brief for Dosco, they are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves—it has been said that if they were permitted 
to go their own way they could make that a profitable operation, but to do so, 
would mean the laying off of a good many men. That has been said to me. 
I think this, that leadership—and that is why I believe in collective bargaining 
under normal conditions where the economics of the industry are the governing 
factor—on both sides has the responsibility to see that employment is avail- 
able. In the old days in Great Britain—I do not know about to-day—the 
wage structure there was based on the rise and fall in the cost of steel. For 
years and years they conducted negotiations on that basis. Some years ago I 
was in Belgium where, as you know, they produce a great many of the steel 
rails as you do in Nova Scotia at the plant there. I talked to the general 
secretary of the steelworkers organization in Brussels and I said, “Your wage 
structure is pretty low in comparison with ours in North America.” I was 
young and simple in those days, perhaps more simple than I am at the moment. 

Mr. Srnciarr: No one ever accused you of being that. 

Mr. Casre: Years bring better judgment. 

The Witness: This particular union organizer or leader said to me, “We 
have to sell this stuff.” This is a small country with 13,000,000 people and we 
have to compete in the markets of the world. It is just as simple as that. Take 
your own coal situation in Nova Scotia. At this moment I am told you can run 
West Virginia coal in Sydney cheaper than it can be produced in Sydney or in 
that area. 

Mr. Gituis: That is not true. 

The Wirness: It may not be true, but nevertheless that has ‘been said to 
me by people who are supposed to know the business. That is a problem that I 
think the local people are best able to handle. 

Mr. Giuuis: You talk about silly speeches! I asked a very simple question. 

The Wirness: I have given a simple answer. 

Mr. Gituis: He did not answer me at all. He went all over from gold to 
coal. 4 merely asked him if it was the policy of the federal government, who 
administer these boards yet under the Emergency Powers Act, to maintain 
wage differentials in a given industry from province to province. In other 


- words, are you in favour of the same rate of wages in each province in Canada 


for the same classification of work? That is very simple. There is nothing 
about gold or coal or the economics of the industry in that. 

Mr. Srncuatr: But there is the British North America Act. 

Mr. Giturs: Not at the present time; under your Emergency Powers Act the 
federal government is still administering that legislation. 

Mr. Srncvarr: Until March of next year. 

~ The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 
Mr. Giuuis: I have not got that answer yet. 
Mr. Sincuarr: I think you have. 
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Mr. Gipson: Economics is the answer, Mr. Gillis. 

Mr. Gituts: No, they are not the answer. You have a dispute on right at 
the present time that caused this committee to be set up, so that question is a 
very pertinent question in that dispute. Unless the man who presides over that 


department can tell us—and I do not think there is anyone else we should ask , 


just what the attitude of the government is on that point—then I cannot under- 
stand what Mr. Brockington is going to do. 

The Witness: I wonder too, after some of the speeches that have been 
made here since he has been trying to settle that dispute. 

Mr. Gituis: I have not heard any speeches made here except’ along those 
lines, that Donald Gordon came in here and drove a lot of spikes for the 
minister and the Minister of Finance and then they came in here since and 
clinched them. Those are the only speeches I heard made. 

The CuHarrMaNn: Is the committee through with the witness? 

The Wirness: I have just a couple of figures I can put on record. I think 
vou asked for them. | 

Mr. Burackmore: Go ahead; put them on the record. 

The Wrirness: The question was asked about the increase of 5 cents, of 
5 cents to 10 cents and of 10 cents and over. The information is as follows and 
comprises the period May 1, 1946, to July 31, 1946, inclusive. 

Mr. Buackmore: Would you read a little more loudly, please? 

The Wrrnegss: Sure. 3 

Mr. Buackmors: I suppose the minister is tired. 

The Wirness: This is from May 1, 1946, to July 31, 1946, inclusive: — 


(a) number of employees receiving increases up to 5 cents per hour | 


inclusive, 81,479 ; 
(6) number of employees receiving increases over 5 cents and up to 
10 cents per hour inclusive, 168,247; 


(c) number of employees receiving increases over 10 cents per hour, 
44,497. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I do not get what men those are. Would the minister tell us that? What 
type of men is he talking about?—A. I could not tell you. They are cases that 


have come before the regional and national boards. They may be any ones— ~ 


building tradesmen, loggers and what have you. 


Of the total number of employees shown as having received increases 
over 10 cents per hour 34,784 were in British Columbia chiefly employed 
in lumbering and logging on the west coast or in the pulp and paper 
industry of that province. Of the remainder making up the total of 44,497, 
as stated, wage rates were increased chiefly because existing rates had 
been found by the war labour boards concerned to be “low” by comparison 
with wage rates of comparable occupational classifications in similar 
employment in the area or in some cases as the result of job evaluation 
within an employer’s own wage structure. 


Mr. C, A. L. Murchison, K.C., Alternate Chairman of the National 


War Labour Board, has already placed on record with the committee. 


information to the effect that approximately 282,000 employees of 
Canadian industry had received wage increases of 10 cents or 10 per cent 
as the case may be. The discrepancy between that figure and the figure 
of 168,247 noted above in the 5 cents to 10 cents per hour bracket is, of 
course, due to the fact that the figures put in by Mr. Murchison related 
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to a longer period than those now submitted in reply to the question 
asked you. 
Yours very truly, 


R. H. NEILSON, 
Chef Executive Officer. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Mr. Mitchell, I want you to go back to these regional war labour boards. 
These boards were set up following an agreement with the provinces, were they 
not? I am talking about the regional war labour boards. Were they not set up 
by an agreement with the provincial governments?—A. Yes. I was the first 
national chairman, as I have said, and my first duty was to get all the provinces 
into conference; that is, the ministers of labour or those holding portfolios 
equivalent to that and there was agreement reached that for the duration of the 
war and the War Measures Act they would give up their jurisdiction over that 
aspect of civil rights; that is over wages and hours of labour. At that time in 
every instance the chairman of the board was the minister of labour of the 
province. 

Q. Who might have delegated the powers to his deputy minister to act as 
acting chairman?—A. That is right. 

Q. But in fact, it was the minister of labour in the provincial government 


-concerned?—A. That 1s correct. 


Q. Therefore, to say that the regional war labour boards are not free agents 
would mean that the provincial ministers of labour are guided or controlled by 
the federal Minister of Labour.—A. I know, but that is not true. 

Q. No; what I said was that to say that the regional war labour boards are 
not free agents, it would amount to saying that the provincial ministers of labour 
are controlled by the federal Minister of Labour—A. That is right. 

Q. That is not so?—A. No. 

Q. I do not think we can say that of the Minister of Labour of the province 


of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Ginuis: I said they were controlled by the control order and operate 
under that; and as such are not free agents. © 


: By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. I am not going to quarrel with you on this matter. About wage 
differentials. Would you not consider that it would be exceeding the powers 
which were conferred upon you by this agreement with the provinces, should 
the federal government proceed to equalize wages across the country?—A. I 
think that should be left to the regional boards. The national board, in a broad 


way, always took that position. 


Q. And it is a matter of provincial jurisdiction?—A. That is right, 
absolutely. 

Mr. Smitu: When? Do you deny that all jurisdiction is in the Dominion, 
under the War Measures Act? 

Mr. Beauporn: Oh no. It is about these differentials between the provinces. 
I understand the Minister of Labour said there was provincial jurisdiction given 
up for the duration of the war or the existence of the Emergency Powers Act, and 


- therefore it would be considered by the federal minister as exceeding his powers, 


if he was preceeding to equalizing wages across the country. 
Mr. Smiru: It is a nice thought. 
Mr. Brauporn: Yes, I think so. 
By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Now, on the first day of your presence here as a witness, you mentioned 
the fact that you°were the chairman of the first National War Labour Board 
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which was composed then of nine members, and that later on Mr. Justice a 
McTague took over; and following his resignation he recommended that the 


board be reduced from nine to three members.—A. That is correct. 


Q. That is correct; now, you also said you should have to take recommenda- — 


tions from the major labour organizations in this country to nominate these 
three men, you would have had to take into consideration recommendations from 
four major organizations. How could you satisfy those four major organizations 
if you had only three members to nominate?—A. I said only one from labour; 
that is all. Just one. 


By Mr. Smith: 


@. Would Mr. Beaudoin permit an interjection. You said: that following 
Mr. Justice McTague’s resignation his recommendation was that it be reduced 
to three. The first labour board was composed of Mr. Justice McTague, Mr. 
J. L. Cohen of Toronto, and somebody else; so it was not following his 
resignation but before his resignation.—A. I was the first chairman of the 
National War Labour Board and we had representatives of four on each side. 
Then, when I resigned, after coming into the portfolia, Mr. Justice McTague was 
asked to take over the chairmanship and he suggested that it be reduced to a 
board of three, which was composed. of Senator Bench, Mr. Justice McTague, 
and J. L. Cohen. All three were lawyers. And upon his resignation— I mean, 
what my honourable friend said was quite true. There were four organizations. 

Q. Wait a minute; this was before his resignation that it was reduced to 
three.—A. Oh yes. 

Q. His question was: after his resignation it was reduced to three; and 
that is wrong, isn’t 1t?—-A. Oh yes. 

Mr. Bravupoin: I would lke to correct my question, but It was not the 
important part of my question anyway. 

Mr. SmirH: All right; but it was wrong, wasn’t it? 


By Myr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Yes, I agree. I had the answer to my question and that was the point 
that I wanted to bring up, that there were four major organizations in this 
country, and you had only three members to nominate. Therefore you could not 
disregard the recommendation of the fourth major organization——A. There was 
only one member or one labour representative on the board; not three, but 
just one. 


Q. Yes, but if you had had to contend with recommendations made by four’ 


major organizations, you would have had to have a board of four, not of three. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on page 5 you talk about the nomination of a com tes On page 5 
of your submission, you -talk about the nomination of a controller and it was 
indicated by some member here asking a question to you, that his understanding 
was that the controller, when nominated, would take over the administration of 
the company and so on. Now, my understanding is that there might be different 
phases in the work which are conferred upon these controllers. Isn’t it a fact 
that sometimes they do take over the administration of a company?—A. Well, 
it is only nominal, you know. 

Q. I refer to the Montreal Tramway strike—A. Yes, it was more or less 
nominal; I mean, the operating people operate the street railway. It is merely 


an instrument that is used to keep the plant in operation. The controller does — 
not operate the street railway. It is just an instrument that is used to carry — 


out the operation. 

@. Yes. Now, this Wartime Prices and Trade Board. After it was formed 
it was headed by Donald Gordon. Are there any other members on that board? 
—A. Oh, yes, I understand there is. I do not recall-—what is the name of the 
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organization—the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is a member, and the Deputy Minister of Agriculture is a member, and 
I forget the other members; but there are other departments of government 
represented, such as the National Revenue. 

Q. The Department of Munitions and Supply was represented by Mr. 
Lamontagne at one time.—A. Probably, yes. 

_ Mr. Beaupoin: Someone here on the committee worried about the co-ordina- 

tion of wage control and price control; I think it was Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smitn: [ did. 


Mr. Breauporn: And asked if there was not any place where these two 
organizations could meet at the top. 


Mr. Crouu: I think we are all worried about that. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Now, you said that price control couldn’t go on without wage control 
and vice versa; these two organizations were set up to fight against inflation. 
Now, together with that, that was not all the machinery that was set up by the 
government to fight inflation; wasn’t there something else which was organized 
by the Department of Finance, for Victory Loan campaigns, for instance, forced 


savings, and so on? 


Mr. Crotu: The Treasury Board. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Wouldn’t there be some co-ordination of all this somewhere in the 
government?—A. As a matter of fact, the meeting of minds comes in the cabinet; 
that is the policy-making body; it lays down with respect to legislation and it 
lays down the policy. 

Q. Now, Mr. Minister, there was a statement made this morning by Mr. 
Jackson; on the third page of his brief where he said, and I quote:— 


There is a full-blown conspiracy on the part of Canadian employers 
against the Canadian people. 


And he referred on the following page to the sit-down strike of production. 
Have there been any specific cases brought up to your attention?—A.°No. I 
agree with everything Mr. Smith said about the lockouts and the sit-down 
strikes; if there was a conspiracy, I know nothing about it; I know absolutely 
nothing about a conspiracy between Gordon and myself or any other people. 
I can say this to the politicians: that you do not need to worry about this kind 
of people; it is the votes that count. It is the large organization that counts, 
with the voting strength. They are people who usually carry influence and some 
of those people who are accused of conspiracy and that kind of thing. Some- 
times I am inclined to think that they are the mildest men who ever scuttled a 
ship. When it comes to this kind of thing, as far as I am concerned, it is simply 
ridiculous; I think it is very silly, and you should not even give any consideration 
whatsoever to a statement of that description. It is a political document and 
it is the language used by a certain political party in this country. 

Q. I consider this is very serious language. I want to ask this: suppose 
a specific case is brought up to you; what action could be contemplated by your 
department or by the government? 


Mr. Grsson: Conspiring. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: ~ 


Q. A sit-down strike, as far as production is concerned?—A. I do not know; 

I think the government would soon get after a thing of that description; I have 

no knowledge of it whatsoever. I know Mr. Howe’s organization. He is in 
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charge of reconversion, and I think if there was any evidence of a deliberate 
sit-down strike with respect to production he would certainly: want to know 
about it and investigate it. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Dealing first with this matter of conspiracy Mr. Beaudoin. talked about, 


I am sure, Mr. Minister, that you will understand that when I raised that I 
thought it was, both stupid and silly—A. Sure I did. 

Q. Things of that kind. Now, I turn to what you said about a meeting of 
minds in the cabinet. That is with respect to policy. I think you were here 
when the acting Minister of Finance appeared before us and he stated to us 
very, very plainly that in his judgment this 10 cents was the limit beyond 
which wages could not go. Do you not regard that statement, coming from the 
acting Minister of Finance, as a statement of government policy? If you do not, 
how could we get it more ‘plainly? 

Mr. Crouu: I do not want to interrupt your questioning, but I do not 
think you are quoting him exactly. Do you remember the exact words?» I think 
you want to be fair. 


Mr. SmitH: I am glad you interrupted me, and I hope anyone will if I am 
not being accurate, because here we want accuracy. I can see Mr. Abbott now 
standing there, tall and graceful, and his arms were going and his legs were 
going as they always go when he is embarrassed. What he said was this: he 
adopted everything that Mr. Gordon had said and it was his personal opinion— 
he used the word “personal’—that we could not go beyond that 10 cents. Now, 
am I right up to now? 

Mr. Crotu: You have left out cometh” He said it would be danvergee 
to go beyond that. That word I remember exactly. 


Mr. SmirH: All right. In other words, we have the red light. 
Mr. Crouu: That is right. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Can you think of any better way for government policy to be stated 
in the matter of price control than by the minister who has charge of that 
operation? Can you think of any more plain way of doing it?—A. I would say 
this, Mr, Smith, I have used somewhat similar language, and when you asked 
a frank question I always endeavour to give a frank answer. 

Q. I agree with you, and I hope you will live up to your aspirations——A. But 
when I spoke of policy I was not talking in terms of wages; I was talking in 
terms of the orders in council which were drafted and were passed under the 
War Measures Act and which have been changed from time to time as we 
endeavoured to move out of price control and wage stabilization. That is what 
I call—I suppose you can call it high policy. 

Q. I know, but I am speaking only of last week, speaking of this day, 
of this moment. The acting Minister of Finance told us that has judgment was— 
perhaps I had better give it to you— 


Mr. Crouu: It is at page 738. You asked a cnenaee It is at the middle of 
the page. 

Mr. SmirH: Without my reading all that will you not agree with me that I 
am giving you in essence the statement the minister made? 

Mr. Crouu: Except that Mr. Abbott is careful to say it is not government 
policy. ‘ 

By Mr. Smith: 

@. I am asking the minister where can we get a better statement of the 

government’s. policy than from the acting Minister of Finance in the govern- 
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ment? You tell me. Help me. I am lost. If that is not government policy 

I do not know how you can find it. Perhaps you can help the minister?—A. I 

pie back to this point, Mr. Smith, that I am not going to instruct war labour 
oards— 

Q. No, no; government policy—A. —but I think you will agree with me 
on this if I might go this far— 

Q. Go as far as you like; we will come back to it—A. —that I question the 
wisdom of a government being the negotiator for industry on the matter of 
wages; I question the wisdom of that— 

Q. I agree with you. My trouble is that I agree too much with everybody; 
but the government must make up its mind somewhere where the wage increase 
has got to stop. Is it at 10 cents? That is a simple question. The acting 
Minister of Finance said so a few days ago. If you both want to deny it it is all 
right with me, but I would like to know where we stand—A. You mean beyond 
10 cents an hour? 

@. Yes.—A. I think I expressed my opinion on that. 

@. You have expressed yourself, but I doubt if you expressed an opinion.— 
A. I am convinced of this, Mr. Smith, that even 10 cents an hour is inflationary 
—must be. 

Q. I am content with that, and I am sure the Minister of Finance is in 
agreement with me.—A. Except I did say this, I think, the last time I was up, 
that there was a limit notwithstanding the fact that it is not an exact science. 
I mean they call in the experts. It is not an exact science. There has to be a 
measure of common sense in conformity with the conditions at the moment. 
I was in this room when the war labour boards were here the last time; when I 
spoke to them I talked along these lines. I said common sense and integrity 
and the protection of living standards of the Canadian people should be the 
yardstick under the new order. That was the language I used. 

Q. I am only interested at the moment. I am not saying I disagree with 
you. But we have had two ministers of the Crown expressing the opinion a 
10-cent wage increase is the limit to which we can go without the danger of 
collapse; would that be a fair statement—A. I would not say that, no. I said 
the core of the problem, Mr. Smith, if I may restate it, is to maintain the price 
structure, the stable price structure as stable as we can maintain it for the 
purpose of the protection of the living standards of the great mass of the 
Canadian people. 

Q. Agreed—A. Now, I cannot agree that when you increase the wage 
structure it does not have an impact on costs. I cannot agree on that. 

@. I agree with you.—A. I would like to be able to— 

Q. I will agree with that. Do not worry. I agree with everything you 
have said up to now. I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Cro: I thought it was a good time to sit down when you agreed. 

Mr. Sinciatr: Are you going to vote Liberal next election, since you agree 
so completely with the minister? 

Mr. Smiru: The difficulty is how I am going to vote. I would not vote for 
anybody in the country to-day if there was danger of being led around by 
opiniated people. 

Mr. Srncuair: You agreed with him. 

Mr. Smirx: I have gone with him 100 per cent on the three statements he 
has made, but he has not answered my question. It is a simple question. 

The CHatRMAN: Order, order. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Is it government policy to-day that 10 cents per hour is the limit to which 


wages can increase without a real fear of the collapse of our economy? That is a 
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simple question. Call in the army and the navy —A. I did not get that, Mr. 
Smith. I do not need to call in the army and the navy. I have seen some people é 
snooping around here giving questions for members to ask some of the witnesses. 
Q. They have given them to me. Let me join with them. 
Mr. Stnciair: They have not given them to me. I ask my own questions. 
Mr. Jounston: I have not been given any questions either. 
The Witness: Frankly I cannot go any further than I have gone. That is 
my own personal opinion. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. All right, I will leave it—A. As I said this afternoon— 

Q. If I am ready to leave it surely you should be—A. If $1 increase right 
across the board would not affect the economy I say, “God bless us, let everybody 
join in the prosperity”’. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A, I say “let ever eey join in the prosperity”. 

Q. Did I destroy a gem by any chance? 

Mr. Sincuatr: He destroyed one of your gems a moment ago, 80 you are 
just even. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Thanks for everybody’s help, but I am going to leave it, anyway. You 
said in answer to Mr. Beaudoin that the government appointment of controllers 
was a nominal appointment. Surely you did not mean that?—A. I mean in this 
sense. Take the Montreal street railways. You appoint a controller. The day 
to day administration of that street railway is carried on by the operators. ae 
3 Q. Most certainly —A. He was Mr. Cousins, J. L. Cousins. Bet, 

Q. Never mind him.—A. I am just getting a plug in for him because he did a 
pretty fair war job and is a great fellow, too. 

Q. I will agree with you there. I do not know him but I will take your word. 
—A. As to the day to day administration as I say that was carried on by the 
company. 

Q. Agreed.—A. All he had to do was keep the ship on an even keel while 
they were negotiating. 

@. You are through?—A. I am through. 

Q. The final authority was in his hands when he was the government 
appointed controller of that company?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Then it was not a nominal appointment, was it? I am not quibbling 
over the meaning of the word. We either appoint controllers and mean it or 
we do not. Am I right about that?—A. I would say this; they have got all 
the power—I was going to say all the power in the world, but that is a “pretty 
large place. They have large powers, but in any of the disputes we have been 
involved in with the exception of one it has not been necessary to use those 
powers. 

@. In other words, you are not going to suggest they were given those powers ~ 
with no idea they might be able to use them, are you? That is what “nominal” 
means. 

Mr. Gipson: Powers of intimidation. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is what the order means. 

Mr. Smiru: The orders specifically set out all the powers. 


Mr. MacInnis: Read section 3 and then read section 4. What it 9 gives by 
section 3 it takes away by section 4. 

Mr. Smiru: They are contradictory, but I think that was poor draftsman- 
ship. I think you must have drawn it, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. MacInnis: If I had it would have been good. 


oe 
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By Mr. Smith: 

@ . In answer to Mr. Beaudoin when the war labour board came down 
to three members he pointed out to you there were four organizations and you 
took only one labour man. Therefore they could not have four members. Let me 
agree with him on that because you cannot divide four into one very well in the 
shape of human beings. I will try to name them. I guess they are the Canadian 
Congress, the A.F. of L., the Catholic organization in Quebee and the Canadian 
Federation —A. The running trades on the railroad. 

Q. That is five, is it?-—A. Four. 

Mr. Brauporn: I should like to correct you when you say the Catholic 
organization in Quebec. It is the National Syndicates which is a national 
organization. There is also the Catholic syndicate in Quebec, but the one he 


_was talking about was the National Syndicate. 


Mr. Smiru: I apologize for my ignorance, but there are still four. 
Mr. Giuuts: There is no A.F. of L. 


Mr. Smirx: The Trades and Labour Congress. A rose by any other name 
would smell and look as sweet. 


The CuatrMan: Order, please. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Supposing there are four; did you never hear of four people being con- 
sulted with respect to the naming of one man?—A. Sure. 

@. And they were not consulted in this case, were they?—A. I have said 
that. It sometimes happens in the administration of a labour department 
that other organizations are not consulted. JI remember when the World 
Federation of Trade Unions met in Paris. The government provided air travel 
for Mr. Conroy to go to Paris. He is a member of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, but there were other organizations concerned from which representa- 
tives were not sent. Quite often there are cases where you have to use your 
own judgment, and if there should be any criticism you have to take it. As I 
said before I take full responsibility for these appointments. These gentlemen 
had already been nominated by their respective organizations, and so there- 
fore I appointed him. When Mr. Bell died I recommended the appointment of 
Mr. McClelland. 

Q. What you mean is the minister of labour consulted no one except Hum- 
phrey Mitchell?—A. Except. himself. 

Q. I am following you backwards. You drove by me very fast the other 
day, but I am following you. I want to ask you this simple question. Do 


you deny under the War Measures Act that all matters with respect to labour were 
conferred on the dominion government? Do you deny that statement?—A. No, 


do not deny it. 
Q. All right, that is a simple answer and we will let that one go. Now, may 


: I again join with you—A. Except this, if I may... 


Q. Oh, now.—A. Wait a minute. I have never been one of those persons 
who believe in compulsory co-operation whether it is in labour legislation or 
whether it is in other fields. What I have endeavoured to do, and I suppose my 
department works with the provinces more than any other department of the 
government, what I endeavoured to do with the provinces—and I think it is the 
correct procedure—is to adjust policies in a manner that makes for smooth 
working. When you are negotiating agreements with them some of them want 
it phrased one way and some provinces want it another way, but if the final 
outcome is the same I see no objection to it. In the big picture we have had 
exceptionally good relations with every province in Canada. 

Q. I am very happy to hear you say that, but your first words are a suffi- 
cient answer for me. I turn to the second last thing I have in my mind, and 
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that is to reassert to you that for anyone to suggest that you were in a con- 
spiracy with employers against the people of Canada is hogwash of the wors 

kind, so we will just let that rest there. I want to speak to you about anothe 

matter, because having proven you are an expert in many things [ am sure 
you know all about inflation. It is this. As I understand inflation we have 
over here rising prices, and over here on my left hand—and I am not pointing 
at anybody—we have wage increases, and I agree with you that they enter into 
the price. It seems to me that anyone who denies that is not only stupid but 
silly. If over here we have a labourer,—and I am going to use round figures— 
who takes home $50 a week for 48 hours work, and then takes home $50 for 
40 hours work he is not contributing on the wage side to inflation at all, is he? 
He is only getting the same amount of money. Do you agree?—A. I agree. 

@. Then, to counterbalance such price rise there may be the greater expense 
involved in the cost of things which may count for something, among them the 
number of people from the bread line who are unemployed and who might be 
able to go back to work on account of that eight hours a week off. Is that a 
fair statement ?—A. I would say so, in the fluid labour market. 

Q. What?—A. In the fluid labour market. 

Q. I am talking about another thing that is fluid, unemployment.—A. I did 
not get that. 

Q. Unemployment tends toward deflation —A. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sincuatr: In other words, inflation makes employment and deflation 
creates unemployment. 

Mr. SmitrH: I wish you would speak louder. 

Mr. Stnciair: I am afraid that you would agree with me, so I dare not 
speak loudly. 

Mr. SmrtrH: I will agree with you on that. Now, let us assume as some 
people suggest that as much can be constructed in eight hours—I am not 
suggesting these are my views at all, I mean in 40 hours as in 48 hours—and the 


person who works 40 hours gets the same take-home pay as he did when he’ 


worked 48 hours you have no inflationary buying power there, just the same 
amount of dough. 
- Mr. Brauporn: But don’t forget there is the increased cost of production. 

Mr. SmirH: In other words, you do not increase the purchasing power so 
you do not put pressure on the ceilings on account of increasing purchasing 
power; is that correct?—A. If I could put it to you in a simple way. * 

Q. Do you, or do you not?—A. No—as I say, if I could put it to you in my 
simple way. : 

Q. Your specific way?—A. Simple way. 

Q. Simple way—I am happy to hear you use that expression.—A. I think 
have used this privately. I do not know whether I have used it publicly or not, 
I may have. Some time ago we met with Mr. Hill, representative of the 
automobile industry and I said this to him—they had a lot of resolutions, I have 
had a good many resolutions myself in my day—and I said it is comparatively 
easy to draft a resolution about your policy in industry, and I am not taking one 
side or the other, you have to produce a car for the average person earning from 
$30 to $50 a week, what he can afford to pay. Now, I said, it may be argued 
that people earning that salary could not buy a car; but in that salary range 
are the people who do buy what they call cars in the low price field, and that is 
the guts of the industry (to use the language of the street); and unless you can 
produce cars that these people can buy you won’t be working. And to me it is 
just as simple as that; it is just as simple as that. I have been through this 
before. I went through it in 1919. | 

Q. I agree with you on that entirely—A. I mean, there is no secret to it. 
It is so simple that that is what you have got to be able to do. I think the press 
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: . 
is fairly reliable, the New York Times is considered very reliable—it is supposed 
to be reliable—and, according to them, I think they are having a change of view 
over in the States. The opinion has been expressed that already that 18 cent an 
hour they got has gone down the drain in the increased price of the cost of living. 

@. There is no doubt about that. I won’t dispute it—A. And you have that 
school of thought and they may be right and they may be wrong. I don’t know. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it. There is that school of thought. 
One witness to-day who did not paint it in very bright colours. He thinks you 
should have your inflation and get it over with and let the economy shake itself 
down. There is that other point of view. 

@. That I think was said by a member of the committee, I don’t think it 
was a witness.—A. No, it was a witness who criticized certain people. There 
is a strong body of opinion, reliable opinion that take that point of view. Now, 
as I say, I believe experience is the best teacher. As I said this afternoon w hen 
I came back from the last war we struck here— 

Q. I had the same experience-——A. They gave us our gratuity in one hand 
and took it way from us by inflation with the other. You paid sixty bucks for a 
suit that wasn’t worth fifteen. 

@. On what wages?—A. I don’t know. Why, in my time I think butter— 
if I remember rightly, I forget—it was 90 cents a pound. I know that chicken 
was selling at 90 cents a pound. The first Christmas dinner we had after I got 
back we had chicken and that is what I paid for it. 


Mr. Case: You can’t get any butter at all down around here now. 


The Witness: Sugar was selling at 25 cents a pound. You talk about 
buying a bag of potatoes—we bought potatoes by the potato on the Hamilton 
market. 

Mr. SmitruH: I wasn’t in your place then. 

The Wirnsss: I say it is just a straight matter of judgment and it is a 
difficult thing to do from Mr. Gordon’s point of view and from my own point of 
view. I often say to myself, “praise the Lord and pass the resolution”. There 
is hardly a day goes by without my resignation being demanded; and I say to 
them this: “praise the Lord and pass the resolution”. I am so convinced in my 
own mind that the policies we are administering are in the best interests of the 
people of this country and the farmers, that I am willing to take a chance on an 
expression of opinion as against people that have no responsibility. I am 
prepared to take that chance, if you want to call it a chance. But I think this, 
that if we are able and willing to maintain the price structure that when we are 
over the hump we will be credited at least with being sincere at the present time 
notwithstanding the fact that the going is pretty tough. And now, that is my 
firm conviction. If I am wrong I will suffer for my sins like anybody else does 
“In a democracy. 

Mr. SmirH: I am only anxious to express my appreciation for the very direct 
answer that the minister gave to my question. 


Bie OSes 


Q. I am sure the questions I have to ask will not bother the Minister 
because they are more or less routine, for my own information and for the 
information of the committee. A few days ago I asked Mr. Conroy where the 
application began for an increase in wages and I want to ask the Minister 


the same question. Now, the first process of negotiation is when the employer 


and the union or the employees talk things over.—A. That is right. 

Q. Then they go to the regional— —A. War Labour Board, yes. 

Q. Has the Regional War Labour Board the right to hand down a final 
judgment?—A. Subject to appeal to the National Board. 

Q. Does it always. go to the National Board?—A. Not necessarily. . It goes 
there for review. They have the power to review. 
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Q. Does it always go there for review?—A. Yes, but there is not much _ 


interference. : 

Q. If the employers and employees agree does it still go there for review? 
—A. Yes. i 

Q. And if there is a disagreement at the regional board either party can 


appeal?—A. They have the right to appeal. Mr. Justice McTague laid that 
down. 
Q. Yes.—A. When I was chairman there was no appeal, but there is that 
_ right now. 


Q. And the National Board has the last word on the appeal?—A. That 
Is it. 

By Mr. Mclvor: 

Q. When the War Labour code was drawn up did labour have any part 
in suggesting anything that would be in that war labour code?—A. Yes, sir; 
they were consulted. Every parent organization, that is the large parent 
organizations such as the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the Trades and 
Labour Congress, and the National Syndicate in Quebec; and the running 
trades, the Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers Association, the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, the mining association—I forget its full title 


now—and of course all the provincial governments. I think that is a very full 


list, although I may have left out some. 

Q. So that it was really the voice of labour. When that was passed—of 
course, I understand it was not passed at the first reading—was there any 
objection to it from labour?—A. Well, I read into the record, Mr. Melvor, the 


expressions of opinion of Mr. Bengough and Mr. Mosher the other day; and 


while I cannot speak from memory, they were statements that they issued that 
they were highly pleased—well, they spoke in high terms of the order, called it 
a step in the right direction. , 
Q. I was meaning, of course, when it was first passed, labour endorsed it. 
The CuHairMAN: Order, please. | 


By Mr. Mclvor: 


@. Now, there has come about some change on the part of leaders. Is 
there any reason for that change?—A. Well, I do not know. I think I'read out 
the other day the fundamentals in the brief that suggested the amendments to 
the code. They are not what you might call revolutionary in character. There 
is one that deals with a change to the effect that instead of using “bargaining 
agent’ it should be “bargaining agency”. The other deals with the question of 
union security. I think they are the two basic suggestions made as to the 
amendment of the order. As I said previously, Mr. Mclvor, I am going to 
meet with the provincial governments some time this fall. After all is said and 
done, it is their field of jurisdiction. ‘They were consulted before, they will 
have to be consulted again. The Emergency Powers Act will expire, I suppose, 
early in the new year. I assume, with the expiration of the emergency legisla- 
tion, that jurisdiction will be returned to its proper field. What we will have 
to have in the dominion is a code of our own; that is for the dominion. 

Q. As far as the law is concerned, it is a good law, even yet. There are 
three things that I agree with you on. The first is that I think labour should 
always hold the right to strike. That is their weapon. But of course it should 
be used sparingly. The other thing is that a man should have a living wage. 
Those who went through the depression know what made people red; and if I 
“was not a red, I did get pretty hot many a time when I could see able-bodied 


men with some years in university who could only earn $5 a week. We cannot | 


over-much blame the fellows who went that way. A man has a right to a living 
wage. Then the third thing I agree with you on is that we should maintain 
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price control. I have had a couple of letters to-day asking just what we were 
doing down here to allow price control to get out of hand. We have got to 
hold that, whether it is popular or whether it is not; and I hope that you will 
have the sand in you, my big friend, so that you will stick to it, no matter what 
the pressure is from the employers of labour or the labour unions. I hope that 


-you will stand by price control through thick and thin. 


Mr. Sinciatr: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question or two— 
following up what Mr. Gillis has said, but from the very opposite side of the 
continent and from the very opposite side of the question—on wage differ- 
entials. Before that, however, I think I too should follow up what Mr. MclIvor 
has just said. We have had very glowing tributes here to the Minister of 
Finance who only battled figures in the war, and to Donald Gordon who battled 
prices; but the Minister of Labour, after all, has battled people—the employers 
on one side and labour on the other. I think to his courage and his durability 
this country owes a great deal; and I never ‘thought more of his courage 
and good sense than I did this afternoon when he called the evidence of Mr. 


Jackson “guff’ and when Mr. Smith, who has now departed— 


Mr. SmitrH: Oh, no. 

Mr. Srtncuair: —called it “hogwash”. Pardon me— 

The CHarrMAN: Order, gentlemen, please. 

Mr. Sincuair: My friend Mr. Smith is here. I will change that. He 
has just changed his seat. In saying that about a labour leader, I do not 
want it to be thought that I am anti-labour. I was tremendously impressed 
by the presentation of the steelworkers who came down here and presented 
a reasonable, sensible, carefully prepared case which was the equal, if not 
the superior—right or wrong—to the case presented by the lawyers of the 
great steel companies.. When you contrast that with the electrical union 
sending down a mass delegation, led by a piper, with a man with a megaphone, 
herding these people like sheep before the parliament buildings, singing offensive — 
songs about a minister of the crown, and thinking that was .going to impress 
a parliamentary committee, I must confess I am amazed at the stupidity of 
such union leadership. And I am more amazed when they send as their 
delegate Mr. C. 8S. Jackson to talk on their behalf, and to say with insuffer- 


able gall—and I use that word advisedly, that he spoke on behalf of the 


Canadian public—a man who was locked up for being a hindrance to our 
war effort when we were at war and Russia was not, a man who to-day 
said with pride what a great day June 23, 1941, was when Russia went te 
war—tforgetting that we went to war against fascism on September, 1939. 

Mr. Gipson: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Sincuatr: I might say that I think the time has come for some plain 
speaking as far as labour leadership and communism in. this country is con- 
cerned. I think that union leaders should be Canadian labour leaders and not 
advocates for Russian power politics. Getting back to differentials, Mr. Gillis 
spoke about the fact—or if not Mr. Gillis, it was Mr. Mitchell—of Dosco 
being subsidized to the extent of $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year, in the steel 
industry. I tell you, Mr. Gillis, that in British Columbia where we have lime- 
stone, coal, ore, power and markets all within 50 miles, we should like to be 
subsidized for a steel mill to the tune of $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year, but 
we are not. More than that, we should like, as you would like, to have a 
national wage pattern. You complain because wages are too low in Nova 
Scotia. I have complained here, not about wages being too high in British 
Columbia, but that with these differentials we are legislating ourselves out 
of industry in British Columbia. If 15 cents is a good pattern in British 
Columbia, then I say it is a good pattern in Canada. If 15 cents is not a 
good pattern across Canada, then I say it is not a good pattern in British 
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Columbia. That is the problem we have to face. Having said these things 
I wish to say that I am not making a speech for I am heading into my ques- | 


tions. Mr. Gillis has questioned you, Mr. Minister, on this point of wage 
differentials, and you have come back with a statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please; you have no right to interrupt in this room. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. This question of wage levels is primarily under the British North 
America Act, a provincial problem, as we know; but it was controlled by the 
Dominion as a war measure but we all know here, as members of parliament, 
that the War Emergency Act, as well as the National Emergency Powers Act 
expires next March. Is it a fair question to ask you, that if we have the power 
to have that which both labour congresses want, a national labour code and 
national labour standards, if, for example, at a Dominion-Provincial conference, 
instead of worrying about money, they worried about labour and social service 
standards, if the government had that power, would you be then in favour of 
having national labour standards and a national labour code?—A. I will be 


very frank with you, Mr. Sinclair. I said to-day that I am a great believer in - 


the power of decentralization; I think there is strength in decentralization in a 
country as large as we are. I think to centralize everything in this city—I do 
not think it is sound. That is my own view: I believe that the power and 
strength of the United States has been built around the fact that it has 48 
states and a federal government. There is resiliency in that method of set-up, 
and I think this might be said, that the people who fashioned it builded better 
than they knew. I had a very practical experience of that when I was in 


Germany, when Hitler put over his revolution. Everything was centred in | 


Berlin, the whole economy, banks, insurance companies, trade unions, and what 
have you. And when he had Berlin, he had the nation by the throat. And 
the same might be said of the comparatively simple economy in Russia where 
it was centred in Moscow and, at that time, Petrograd. When they grabbed 
those two cities, they had the nation. I believe, in a question of labour, that 
there are big national industries that could be best dealt with—and I am giving 
vou a personal opinion now, of course—best dealt with by a national government; 
but I think you will agree with me, so far as your province is concerned, under 
normal peacetime economy—take the lumber industry, as big and as large 
as it is; that it is far better dealt with in British Columbia than 2,500 or 2,800 
miles away; and when you go into labour relations or the ramifications of it— 
take for instance, we will say, in Alberta. If you had a milk wagon drivers’ 
strike say in the City of Edmonton, I believe the best people to conciliate 


that dispute would be the government of Alberta. Under normal conditions, - 


where you have free collective bargaining—which I myself hope we will have 
in the not very distant future, as soon as we get over this inflationary hump; 
I think that the instrument to have is a great, one organization in the centre 
to administer it with the smoothness with which it can be administered when 
the problem is broken down into its component parts. I think we render the 
service and I am not a perfect man; there are some people who would say they 
are perfect and everybody else is wrong but themselves. But I believe it is 
as we did in the last war—and this borders around your question—we made 
tremendous progress in the last war; it has often been said that suffering is the 
midwife of progress; and I believe, in this war, we made tremendous progress 
internally. We established a national labour code for the first time in our history; 
we and the provinces agreed on certain fundamental principles'that went into 
that code. And let me say this, that none of these organizations appeared here 
to complain about the right to organize, as they might justifiably have done 
four vears ago; I mean, that is guaranteed to them by law. Now, as I say, 
we have established that national pattern. I think the code is a very good basis 


\ 
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for any provincial legislation dealing with their specific fields. It may he that, 
in some provinces, they may want to have an amendment that other provinces, 
in their Judgment, would not>give to them; but they are masters of their own 
destiny and they must make their own decisions. But in a country as vast as 
‘Canada we have differences in geography and climate. In British Columbia, 
you know, the climate enters into it and that it is very difficult, in my judgment, 
to have a national wage policy that could take into consideration all these 
variations that exist by the very nature of things in a country as vast as Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now 10 o’clock. 

Mr. SmitH: Would you apply those principles in your argument to 
Dominion taxation? 

The CHarrMAN: It is 10 o’clock, gentlemen, we will adjourn. 

Mr. Srncuair: There is just one thing. Let me say that I do not agree 
with the minister on one thing. This is still one nation and we protect it by 
one tariff policy. As long as we have that, and as long as we in B.C. can only 
keep alive by ravishing our forests, gutting our mines and plundering our fisheries, 
we must have a national labour code. 

The CuarrMAN: It is 10 o’clock and we will now adjourn until to-morrow 
morning at 11.30. 


Mr. ApAmson: Are we finished with the Hon. Mr. Mitchell? 


The Cuairman: Yes; we have no witness to call, I understand, and I under- 
stand the steering committee will meet to-morrow at 10.30 in my room. 


The committee adjourned at 10.00 p.m. to meet again to-morrow, Tuesday, 
August 13th at 11.80 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
SATuRDAY, 10th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Bentley, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Albernt), 
Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of counsel for the Committee. 


From the copy previously supplied, the Printing Bureau was unable to 
reproduce the last page of a statement submitted on August 5, 1946, by The 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited. The said last page viz. a chart comparing 
Average Hourly Earnings vs. Cost of Living Index, appears now as Appendix 
A to this day’s evidence. 


Mr. Joseph MacKenzie was recalled for further questioning. - 


In the course of the examination of Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. MacInnis quoted 
from, and, filed a copy of the report made by Judge J. C. A. Cameron, dated 
June 26, 1946, concerning wage rates, hours of labour, etc., as between various 
rubber manufacturing companies in the province of Ontario and their employees 
represented by the United Rubber Workers of America. (See Appendix B to this 
day’s evidence). 

Mr. MacKenzie retired. 

Mr. George Burt, Director, Region 7, (UAW-CIO), Windsor, Ont., was 
called and sworn. 

Mr. Burt was examined on the brief previously filed and which was printed 
as Appendix D to the evidence of August 8, 1946. 

In the course of his examination Mr. Burt referred to, and the Committee 
ordered printed, a report, dated August 3, 1946, made by Industrial Disputes 
Commissioner, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, respecting a dispute between Brunner, 
Mond Canada, Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., and its employees. (See Appen- 
diz C to this day’s evidence). 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m. ,this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock pm. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Maybank, presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Bentley, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Homuth, Johnston, Maybank, 
Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Skey, Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 
Mr. George Burt was recalled, further examined, and retired. 


Mr. C. S. Jackson, Canadian President, United Electrical Workers of 
America, Toronto, Ont., was called and sworn. He was examined respecting 
a brief printed as Appendix C to the evidence taken on August 8, 1946. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.20 o’clock p.m., until Monday, August 12, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


, JOHN: TE DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or CoMMONS, 
August 10, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 a.m. 
The Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. I see a quorum. 

Mr. Giuuis: Before we proceed with our regular order of business, Mr. 
Chairman, there is a question I should like to clarify in my mind. It has to 
do with the steel dispute. On August 3, I received a telegram from a gentleman 
by the name of Mr. J. E. Webber, Cost Department, Steel Company of Canada, 
advising that a lengthy telegram had been sent to the chairman of this committee 
to the effect that the proper figures were not being used by Mr. Hilton before 
this committee. I understand the steering committee has been dealing with this 
matter for a week or so, alhough we have not had any report here. I am 
advised that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board have placed auditors in the - 
plant of the Steel Company of Canada, at Hamilton. What I should like to 
find out is if the steering committee has any report to make to us on that 
matter; or if the steering committee will, at its next meeting, consider the 
advisability of bringing Mr. Donald Gordon and Mr. Hilton back to this com- 
mittee to advise us whether there were any discrepancies or otherwise in the 
figures presented to us as regards costs and so forth. I think we should have 
that: information. 

‘The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gillis and gentlemen, I did not know, I might 
put it officially, about the telegram from Mr. Webber. I believe it came up in 
the steering committee but it was at a time when I was not there. But as I 
understand from members of the steering committee, that telegram was received 
by Mr. Lalonde and about the same time he heard from Mr. Gordon who had 
apparently been wired in a like manner and that Mr. Gordon immediately 
upon having this information given to him put in auditors, as Mr. Gillis has 
_ stated. Further, Mr. Gordon has stated that the auditors have not been able to 
make a check yet,—not a full check at any rate—owing to the difficulty of 
getting into the plant, but that from as much information as they could obtain 
short of a comprehensive survey, it would not appear to them that the criticism 
of Mr. Webber was well founded, but that they would not offer that as anything 
in the way of a final report, and would expand it just as soon as they could 
make fuller examination. So that is what I am told is the information before 
the steering committee on it up to date. I have not any doubt that, upon the 
suggestion you have made, the steering committee will consider it further at the 
next meeting, Mr. Gillis. 

Now gentlemen, what is your view with regard to witnesses this morning? 
Mr. MacKenzie was on the stand last night. Shall we continue? 

Mr. SmirH: I should like to call Mr. Burt. I think he is all ready to go 
next. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: We have not formally concluded with Mr. 
MacKenzie. I do not know whether anybody else has any questions he desires 
_to ask Mr. MacKenzie or not. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacInnis, you would like the examination of 
Mr. MacKenzie to continue? 
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Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 
The Vicm-CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. MacKenzie here? 
Mr. MacKenzip: “Yes. 


Mr. J. A. MacKenzie, President, United Rubber Workers of America, 


.recalled. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. MacKenzie, I have only a very few questions to ask you. You were 
questioned at great length last night and perhaps all the information was brought 
out that was necessary. I wish, however, to get a little more clarity on the point 
mentioned in your brief re the Minister of Labour’s letter to the rubber workers, 
to the individuals. You mention in your brief that you objected to that letter.. 
Did the strategy committee or the negotiating committee get a copy of that 
letter from the Minister of Labour?—A. Copies of all the letters that Mr. 
Mitchell had sent out were sent to my office about a week afterwards. I had a 
copy of every one that went out. 

Q. Yes, that is right. But the particular letter that you are objecting to 
that went to the union members is the one I refer to. Did you get a copy of that 
letter before it was sent to the members?—A.. No. 

Q. You would not have any objection to the Minister of Labour writing 
your strategy committee in the tone of that letter? —-A. None whatever. 

Q. Your actual objection then, or perhaps I should put it this way—would 
this be the position that you object to the Minister of Labour going over the 
head of the union representatives to the union members?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. Yes.—A. I might say this, that all these letters of course had not exactly 
the same amount involved in them as the one referred to. The amount involved 
in them was not exactly the same as the one that was read here before the com- 
mittee yesterday. One was as low as 4 cents wage increase because of previous 
adjustments made last March; and that meant that these people would only 
be getting a 4 cents wage adjustment out of it. | 

@. Would you tell the committee the steps taken by your organization, if 
any, to try to negotiate with the management of the local companies?—A. Well, 
we approached the managements of each individual plant in October and Nov- 
ember of last year; and at that time we endeavoured to get them to commence 
negotiation of general wage adjustments and other points that were negotiable 
at that time. The result of those efforts was that in the large majority of cases we 
were unable to get down to anything in the way of negotiations. In almost every 
case we were notified by the management that if Dominion Tire did it, maybe 
Goodyear would consider it; or somebody else like Firestone might say “If 
Goodrich does it, then you come back here and we will negotiate with you.” As 
a result of that we were not able to get into any actual negotiations on any kind 
of offers from the companies. Following on that, after discussing the thing 
among ourselves, we came to the conclusion that the only way we could get 
results from them was to try to get them altogether in one bunch and see if they 
could not all arrive at a figure jointly with us. That resulted in a letter going 
out from the international union inviting them all to appear before us or with 
us and discuss the matter of getting down to a figure that would be acceptable. 
All of those suggestions of the union were rejected by the various companies. 
Following that, the strategy committee was established and that committee 
decided that they would recommend to the local unions that strike votes be taken 
because we could not get any results from the companies. But up until the time 
we went into negotiations before the commissioner we had no offers excepting 
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around 2 cents from the Dominion Tire and a little better than that from Mer- 
chants. I believe those were the only two offers of any kind that were made to 
the various negotiating committees up to then. 

Q. Then it was not until after all reasonable efforts towards negotiating with 
the companies had failed that you took the strike vote?—A. From October until 
the strike votes were taken some time in March, I believe. 

Q. On May 23, the Minister of Labour according to page 2 of your report 
appointed Judge J. C. A. Cameron as a commissioner under P.C. 4020?—A. That 
is correct. : 

Q. And was the commissioner able to get the companies to hold joint meet- 
ings with the representatives of the unions and himself?—-A. The companies 
refused to meet in a group and sit down as a group of companies with a group 
of representatives of the union. They insisted on meeting each one individually. 
If you will notice in the brief we submitted here we state that as a result of the 
commissioner bringing them together there were seventeen different sets of 
negotiations or, at least, we met in seventeen different places on certain days in 
the city of Toronto. 

Q. You are still willing to negotiate with each company separately?—A. We 
have been negotiating with these companies since the Cameron report came out. 

Q. I have a copy of the Cameron report. If there is no objection a copy of 
this report could be filed as an exhibit. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: What report is it? 

Mr. MacInnis: Judge Cameron’s report. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Did you desire to file it? 

Mr. MacInnis: Wher I finish with it I will file it. 


The Vick-CHairMAN: What I meant was did you desire to have it filed and 
become part of the record or filed as an exhibit? 


Mr. MaclInnis: Filed as an exhibit. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: How long is it? 

Mr. MacInnis: It is a fairly long report. 

The Vicr-CHatrRMAN: Unless any person has contrary ideas it will be filed 
as an exhibit as Mr. MacInnis suggests. 

Mr. Crotu: I believe if it is filed as an exhibit we are not likely to see it 
whereas if it is on the record if we read the evidence we can see what it contains. 
I suggest it go on the record. 

Mr. MacInnis: That was just the Scotch coming out. I was thinking of 
saving a little expense to the government. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: To the taxpayer. 

The Vice-CHamrMAN: With a Scotchman trying to save and a Jew trying 
to spend I think we are quite sure to spend. 

Mr. MacInnis: The Scotchman is going to come out on the bad end, any- 
way. I have no objection to it going into the record. 

‘The Vick-CuHarrMan: I think you are out-scotched. I suggest it go in as 
an appendix to today’s proceedings. 

(Report of Judge Cameron, Appendix “B” to today’s proceedings) 

Mr. MacInnis: Compared with other reports I have seen by judges I do not 
think it is a bad report outside of its recommendations on wages. 


Mr. MclIvor: You mean you think it is a good report? 


A 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q.There are two points that I wish to direct your attention to. On page 4 
of the report the commissioner referred to the extreme rigidity with which the 
strategy committee regarded the seven point program. He says:— 

The extreme rigidity with which the strategy committee regarded the 
seven point programme is seen in the case of one company which had 
negotiated a contract in February, 1946, and which resulted in sub- 
stantial wage increases. The union stated that in spite of wage increases 
then given and after discussion of the seven point programme it still 
insisted that an additional 20 cents an hour should be granted by that 
company. 

The question I wish to ask is you were still willing to continue negotitiationg 
with that company ?—A. That is right. 

Q. There is another part of this report that I wish to bring to your attention. 
I have brought out his criticism of the union and now I want to draw your 
attention to his criticism of the employing companies which bears out exactly 
the answers that Mr. MacKenzie gave to my questions Just a moment ago. On 
page 5 he says:— ; 

On the other hand, I think it is fair to say that some of the companies 
have not approached the negotiations in a realistic manner. The union’s 
programme was presented to the companies as a basis for local nego- 
tiations more than six months ago. . 


Mr. Smiru: What page are you at? 

Mr. MacInnis: You have not got the Cameron report. I do not think you 
have the Cameron report. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: It has not been distributed. You may not have it. 

Mr. MacInnis: I guess that is it. I am at page 5, the second paragraph. Oh, 
that is a different one. I want you to notice the union’s programme was 
presented to the companies as a basis for local negotiations, and it was placed 
before the companies more than six months ago. Then the commissioner 
continues: — 

—and in a number of cases concrete counter proposals were never 
made by management. | 

They just merely ignored the efforts of the union to negotiate an agreement. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Mr. MacInnis, are you making that as a statement 
or is that a question for the witness? 


Mr. MacInnis: I will ask the witness a question after I have read these next 
few lines in the commissioner’s report. 


I am satisfied that a more reasoned approach to the problems involved, 
rather than a mere rejection in toto of all the requests made, would at that 
stage have brought about satisfactory results on a plant basis in some 
cases. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Would you say that is a correct summing up of your efforts to negotiate 
with the companies?—A. I think it is a very fair summing up of the position 
of the companies at the time Judge Cameron concluded the hearings. 

Q. In view of the fact that two or three of your locals have already made 
agreements with companies had there been a willingness on the part of the 
companies to negotiate you would have reached other agreements?—A. I think 
it is possible. In the case of Dunlop where a settlement was made it has an 
open end wage clause that permits them to get any adjustment that might come 
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out of us establishing a higher pattern. I have not seen a copy yet of the 
settlement in the Viceroy plant which is mentioned in this brief. They have not 
submitted it to the international union for its approval. 

Q. Last night Mr. Smith took issue with your proposal for shift differentials: 
is that what you call it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was recognized, was it not, in Judge Cameron’s report? He made 
a recommendation for a certain amount for all shifts between 6 p.m. on one 
day and 6 a.m. on the next day?—A. That is correct. 


By Mire Croll: 
Q. I have one question. Turning to page 8 of your brief you say:— 
The average hourly rate for the American wage earner in the rubber 
industry is now $1.344. This compares with a Canadian average in 
February, 1946, of 72 cents. 


That is a little different than the figures Mr. Conroy gave us, but those are 
correct, are they?—A. I.believe Mr. Conroy’s figures are most likely more 
accurate ‘because at the time these figures were compiled it was while we were 
meeting with Judge Cameron, and to arrive at these figures in the submission 
we made to Judge Cameron originally we pointed out that the average was 
$1.13 on a certain date plus 184 cents the majority of our people had received 
would bring it up to approximately that $1.34. These figures were not taken 
from any of the statistical journals. 

@. That 1s one of the bases of complaint. You say that a great number 
of these companies, almost all the companies with the exception of the three, 
are American controlled?—-A. That is right. 

Q@. I just call your attention to the MacGregor report on international 
cartels. Tell me whether or not you agree with it. He makes the statement 
that 64 per cent of the rubber plants are American controlled. Do you agree 
with that?—A. I believe that would be correct. 

Q. About correct; and that is the basis of your complaint against the big 
four, as you put it yesterday?—-A. That is right. 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Conroy’s brief at all? Did you have the opportunity 
of reading it?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you agree with his observation about similar conditions existing in 
the plants of this country as exist in the United States?—A. I would say, very 
similar methods of operation and very similar work. 

@. Similar methods of operation and similar work, and the difference is 
in the wages?—A. That is right. There is one point I should like to bring out 
here with respect to that and that is the question of the sale price of tires here. 
The price of tires is approximately $4 more for the 6/16, which is the ordinary 
motor car size; it is about $4 more in Canada than it is there and yet wages 
a approximately 50 per cent of what they are paying in plants in the United 

tates. ; 

Q. Is that general for similar sorts of goods made by Goodyear or Dunlop 
in the United States’'as compared to this country?—A. The price in this country 
of similar things is approximately the same. On tires, which is a big item, the 
price does vary that much in the sale price of tires. 

@. What is the sale price of tires?—A. $21.55 here and a little better 
than $17 in the United: States, 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I have just one or two very short questions to ask you. The ground 
has been pretty well covered. There has been a good deal of discussion about 
this letter of Mr. Mitchell’s. The main argument seems to have been centering 
around the point as to whether or not the minister was doing the proper thing 
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by sending out this letter, whether that was the proper approach. I am just 
wondering if you could tell. us what effect that letter had on your membership? 
——A. Well, the general impression gathered by the members was that all we © 
had to do as a result of that letter was to go to the management and say we 
will settle for the Cameron report, which was not the case. Actually, what _ 
the report was to us in negotiations was a top bargaining point to bargain down 
from. As far as the company was concerned, they would offer certain parts of 
the Cameron report. The impression our people got was that these plants were 
actually ready to accept the Cameron report. So far I believe only two have 
indicated their willingness to accept the Cameron report. 

Q. That is not exactly an answer to my question. I wanted to know what 
the effect of receiving that letter had on the membership; that is to say, was 
there any disruption as the result of the sending of that letter beween the 
negotiating committee and the membership; did it cause any friction between 
them and the bargaining agent; or, did your membership drop on you because 
you were not doing the proper thing?—-A. No, they were not— 

@. Then, in effect, the sending out of the letter while it might not have 
been the proper thing for the minister to have done, the fact that he did send 
it did not have any effect on the membership in relation to the negotiating 
committee?—A. No; the membership did not, as you put it, jump on the 
local union executive board or the bargaining committee—while they had not | 
accepted, the thing was already before them. You see, when they got that 
letter they had already seen the Cameron report and rejected it. ' 

@. So there was nothing detrimental in the fact that they received that 
letter. While it might not have been the right thing for the minister to do 
there really was no serious effect?—A. No. 

Q. I was wondering, Mr. MacKenzie, if you could give us a comparison 
between the wages received by the rubber company and those paid by the 
steel company ?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that. I do not know. 

Q. Is the general wage level equal to, greater than, or less than the general 
wage in the steel company?—-A. I would say it would be lower. 

@. About how much?—A. Their hiring-in rate commences at about 65 
cents—I am just guessing now—it is 64 or 65 cents; and the hiring-in rate in 
the best of our plants is 62 cents. 

Q@. How would your average be over all if you got this 20-cent increase? 
—A. If we got a 20-cent increase? 

Q. Yes. Would that bring it up on a par with the steel workers?—A. It 
possibly would, the over-all average. The only plant in which we have the 
62-cent hiring rate now is the Goodyear plant in Toronto. 

Chr arc “not eet that.—A. The only plant where the hiring rate is 62 cents 
is Goodyear, Toronto. The others are below that. . 

@. Iam speaking of the over-all average.—A. Well, 1t would possibly bring ~ 
us up to 70 cents on the over-all average. 

Mr. Croutu: He does not understand your question, Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. JouHnston: I think he does. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think they are at one. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Yes. 

Mr. Crouu: All right. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. The point I was trying to get at is this: if the rubber workers received 
the rate they are now asking for it would bring them about in line—they might 
be a cent out one place or another—but it would bring them about to the scale 
of pay received by the steel workers.—A. As at present? 

Q. Yes—A. It would actually bring us a little higher than the steel 
workers. 
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Q. But if the steel workers got their fifteen cents?—-A. We would still be 
in approximately the same relative position. There will be a differential there 
of a few cents below them. 

@. You are trying to bring the standard up about even in all branches of 
industry. Whether you are endeavouring to do that or not that would be the 
result?—-A. That would be, yes. : 

Q. You are familiar with the term “down grading”?—-A. Yes. 

@. Is there any of that going on in the rubber industry?-A. In one way 
there is. I have a letter. This deals with it in relation to productivity. 


The Vicu-CHAIRMAN: What is that letter, Mr. MacKenzie? 


The Wirness: This is from the factory manager of the Dominion Tire 
plant at Kitchener to the local bargaining committee there, on the matter of 
the dispute they had:for not keeping wages in line with considerably more 
production. Greater production was being turned out and they were not getting 
the higher rate as the increased volume in production would seem to warrant. 
They are still getting the same rate as they were receiving when they produced 
less. Perhaps I should put it this way. They were producing 100 tires and got 
: dollar for that and now they were producing 110 and only getting a dollar 
Orit: 


Mr. Jounston: They were not getting a corresponding increase comparable 
with the increase in production. 

The VicrE-CHAIRMAN: Just give the date of the letter for the record, please. 

The Witness: It is dated March 25, 1946; to Mr. W. Campbell, President, 
Local 80; signed by Mr. R. D. Ross, Factory Manager; and in it he says: ‘““The 
company contends that it is not obliged to set a standard which will maintain 
the high efficiencies which appear to have been maintained in the past year for 
the reason that these high efficiencies largely resulted from technological and 
processing improvements made by the company over the period.’”’ Now, there 
is no doubt that some of these increases in production came about as the result 
‘of technological improvements, but in many cases also as a result of increased 
efficiency on the part of the workers, and they are not getting a share of that 
increase. 2 
Q. That would not be what is generally known by the term of “down 

grading’. I can see your point very well in regard to the question of participating 
in the increased volume, but that would not be what is generally termed “down 
crading”’, would it? 

The Vice-CHairMAN: You mean by down grading, do you not, a drop in a 
man’s classification thus excusing a reduction in pay? 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Exactly so. That is what is generally recognized by the 
term “down grading”, and that is what I meant in my question to Mr. 
MacKenzie. ; 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Did you understand that? 

The Witness: No, I did not. I do not think we are faced with that in our 
industry. 

Mr. Jonnston: That is something which sometimes prevails in some indus- 
tries. That is one way of reducing wages. 

The Wirness: We have been faced with changes in position so that the 
job took a lower rate; or, at least, so a man took a lower rate for doing practically 
the same job. We haven’t had it in our shop. Ours are for the most part on an 
efficiency set up, either piecework or some sort of efficiency system is in effect, 
and the rate is for the individual operation—there is a rate placed on each 
individual operation. As far as the individual is concerned, he may be working 
mostly on a certain type of tire and he may be able to make more money on 
that tire than he could make on another one. You would not call that down 
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grading, because the next day he had to work on a different tire. But, as the 
result of increased efficiency and productivity we are not getting the return for 
the amount of tires or other articles turned out that we feel we are entitled to. 

Q. While there might be a change in occupation from one day to the other, 
it would result in a lower income to the individual for that day; I take it that 
there is not any practice of down-grading.—A. As an over-all picture, we have 
individual cases of it. 

Q. To what extent is that? You mean what I mean by down-grading? 
I don’t mean by a man changing from one type of tire on one day to another 
type of tire the next day; I do not mean that; I mean a deliberate attempt on 
the part of the company to reduce a man’s wages by changing the occupation 
of the man so that he gets a smaller income.—A. In the Dunlop plant during 
the war there was a certain rate paid for certain tires made for the Department 
of Munitions and Supply and there was a certain amount paid for domestic 
tires; the rates on the government tires, the amount earned at least for 
producing government tires was higher than the rate earned for producing 
domestic tires. 

Q. Why would that be?—A. We have asked that question before but we 
have not been able to find out either. | 

Q. To whom did you ask the question?—-A. We asked the question of the 
company on numerous occasions. At one time we had an Industrial Co-operation 
Board set up at a time when there was an emergency demand for tires, about 
two years ago. The chairman of that board was, I think, Mr. Rutherford. 
There were two or three representatives of that group that made representation 
of the employers and our unions at that time. We brought it out before them 
that there was a difference in the rate paid. There might be some variation in 
the actual construction of the tire, but the boys could not notice it; but they 
did receive a higher rate when they were working on what are called war tires, 
than when they were working on domestic tires. As a result, in the end, when 
they were working on domestic tires, so there was a reduction there. 

Q. At.the lower rate?—A. That is right. 

Q. And you got no satisfactory explanation from Mr. Rutherford?—A. It 
was not a commission, it was a group which just met to try to get us together 
working and cooperating in the emergency that existed at that time. 

Q. I think it would be fair to say there was down-grading in that regard.— 
A. Yes, 

And that there was unfair practice, something which should have been 
remedied but which was not remedied. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You are giving testimony, isn’t that unfair? 

Mr. Jounston: Now that the Minister of Reconstruction is here, I think 
he might give us something there. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Just restrain yourself, Mr. Johnston, to questions. 

Mr. Jounston: I am just stating— 

Right Hon. Mr. Hows: He said a moment ago that he knew of no down- 
grading. 

The VicrE-CuHaIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Howe; if you start making state- 
ments, you only get others making statements. 

Mr. JoHnsron: I am just following the practice. 

The Vich-CiairMan: I know; there has been some making of statements. 
but it generally turned into a question before it finished. Anyway, I know you 
will do your best to ask questions and not make statements. 

Mr. Jonnston: I would be very pleased to apply your ruling and I know 


you will see that it is made applicable to all the members of the committee. I 
know that you won’t take offence. 
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The Vick-CHairMAN: I won’t take offence; I have no right to take offence. 
I am only the chairman of this committee trying to interpret the sense of ‘this 
meeting. 

Mr. Jounston: I am only suggesting to the witness the practice of down- 
grading should not have been continued. The witness did say that there was very 
little, and I was trying to find out from him what that ‘‘very little’ meant; and 
later on he did point out a specific case which he thought, in his opinion, was 
down-grading. At that point the Minister of Reconstruction interrupted and 
wanted a clarification, and he pointed out the point that was mentioned. I think 
it is a very important point, and if,.in this instance, there was no down-grading, 
I think the Minister of Reconstruction probably could explain the difficulty to 
the satisfaction of the members of the committee, the unions, and the companies 
as well. Those are the only questions I have to ask. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Case has the floor. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have only two or three questions to ask Mr. MacKenzie. 
On page 2 of your brief you have set out the seven points which you seek to 
include in your wage adjustment, commencing with a general wage increase of 
20 cents an hour with a 40 hour week; and you have set out seven points there, 
and as you have said, 20 cents per hour increase and a 40 hour week. I am not 

going to read them all, but my question is this: On page 6 you say:— 
The American 184 cent settlement was reached without any strikes 
by joint negotiations and embodied in one document signed by all parties 

on March 31, 1946. 


Did the wage settlement in the United States embody, in the main, the points 
you have set forth, your seven points?—A. The original seven point program 
that was developed in the United States was not exactly identical to this. Their 
request was for 30 cents an hour and a 30-hour week. We changed ours to make 
it more in line with conditions as they exist in Canada. 

Q. But they got a 40 hour week?—-A. They were on 40 hours and they were 
asking for 30 hours; they are still on a 40 hour week. 

Q. And they got an 184 cent increase-——A. That is correct. 

Q. You are using that as an indication that you should have consideration; 
then, it is 14 cents higher than the United States rate?—-A. We also stated that 
this thing was submitted as a basis for negotiations. The union in the United 
States submitted their program as a basis for negotiations and they got it to the 
184 cent point. 

@. You mentioned the Kaufman Rubber Company of Kitchener, when you 
were talking about the companies out on strike, that the Kaufman Rubber Com- 
pany was not out on strike but that they should be. Why should they not be 
out on strike?—-A. Each local union has autonomy to decide what it is going to 
do. The International Union cannot direct them to go out on strike and cannot 
direct them to return to work. Each local union decides that situation for itself. 

Q. That is the principle aecepted in your over-all union?—A. That is 
correct. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. MacKenzie could tell us whether or. not there was a vote 
taken in the Kaufman plant?—-A. There was a vote taken and they decided 
not to go out on strike. They took a strike vote back at the time we were deal- 
ing with the shoe brief, away last fall; they did not take a strike vote at the 
time of this particular issue, but they did meet together and decided that they 
were not going to take a strike vote and were not going to go out. 
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Q. You set out in page 2, your seven point program that was agreed to on 
October 7, 1945, in Kitchener; those two unions that settled, local 126, and local 
132; that agreement had been negotiated since you submitted that program to 
the various companies?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Do you mind telling the committee—do you care to tell the committee— 
on what basis they were settled as compared with your seven point program? 
—A. I think I stated in answer to a question by Mr. Croll here that Dunlop 
had settled. Last night I mentioned the fact that the wage adjustment was 7 
cents with an open end wage clause that enabled them to negotiate. With respect 
to the Viceroy, I have not as yet seen the document that they agreed to in that 
local union. 

Q. Have you any remarks to make about the 40-hour week? Is that in 
these two statements?—A. The 40-hour week? They got a 40-hour week, I under- 
stand, in the Viceroy on certain jobs; certain others got a 44-hour week or a 
45-hour week. In some departments of the plant they did agree to a 40-hour 
week. In the Dunlop case there are already certain sections working 40 hours. 
I do not know the settlement of the hours question. 

Q. How about the other clauses—4, 5, 6 and 7; what is the comparison in 
the settlement of your request ?—A. I believe in 3—both of them have in 3 time 
and a half after eight hours. I am speaking now from memory. -I do not recall 
exactly, but I believe both of them got time and a half after eight hours. They 
did not get time and a half for work performed on Saturday. The question of 
double time for work on Sundays and holidays I believe was settled on the basis 
of time and a half, but the question of pay for holidays differed in the two plants. 
As I said, in Dunlop’s this was for further negotiation whenever any pattern is 
established that is considered a pattern for the industry. In Dunlop’s they had 
two paid holidays, and I believe these two were to come this year. That is the 
basis of the settlement, and if anything further was developed in the department 
on paid legal holidays they could negotiate. In the case of the Viceroy it is ~ 
similar. They settled on the basis of pay for-three legal holidays that are left. 
I think they collected for Civic holiday and they went on further to Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Christmas, and if the pattern is established they are to get the 
other holidays. 

@. What about clause 7?—-A. Clause 7. I believe Dunlop’s have the 
premium, and I believe there was a slight variation in the premium in the Vice- 
roy. I said in the Viceroy the premium was from 3—the two shifts were from 
3 to 11 and 11 to 7 and they received 3 cents for each of those shifts and 5 cents 
for permanent night workers. In Dunlop’s they already had 5 cents for perman- 
ent night workers and they did get something for the off-shift night work, but I 
do not know what it was. 

Q. Last night Mr. Gillis suggested to you, and you agreed, that the members 
of your union are looking forward to this committee making specific recommen- 
dations as to hours, wages and so on, to parliament—that you hoped it would 
be done. You were expecting something like that to be done. That was your 
idea. Are you in a position to give assurance to this committee that after the 
exhaustive study it has made of all these problems as between the companies 
and the unions that if the committee made specific recommendations to parlia- 
ment and they were passed that you and your unions would go to work on that 
basis?—A. Mr. Homuth, I do not think I said exactly what you quote me as 
having said. However, I think what I did say was this: we are hoping that this 
eommittee will bring forward something that will be acceptable to our people. 
Now, as far as I am concerned I cannot settle this thing. I explained to you a 

moment ago in answer to someone’else’s question that it is a decision made by 
the local union; but if this committee should decide to recommend some stated 
figure, say, as a basis for settlement of the dispute and it is acceptable to us 
certainly we will try to see that it is accepted by the people in the plants. But 
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that is the decision that they make. The other way I think this eommittee could 
help is in making some sort of recommendation that would assist us in securing 
_reasonable wage adjustments with the companies, because 1 believe right now 
if we had been under free collective bargaining we could have negotiated a 
settlement in the wage dispute. 
Q. Regardless of what this committee recommends, if they do recommend 
certain specific things regarding wages, hours and so on—regardless of this 
' recommendation—if it is not satisfactory to you and your people certainly 
you are not going to accept it; you are going to remain on strike?—A. I think 
that is a rather unfair question in view of the fact that I have no idea what 
you might recommend as yet. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I do not think, Mr. MacKenzie, that you can charge 
Mr. Homuth with being unfair. He said regardless of any recommendation, and 
then he put his question. I do not think he was intending to be unfair to you. 


Mr. Homutu: No, I was leading up. Of course, I disagree with the idea 
that this committee is going to make specific recommendations as to these 
matters. I do not think we were set up for that purpose. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Your question was quite in order. I was only 

trying to help Mr. MacKenzie. 

Mr. HomutH: What Mr. Gillis asked Mr. MacKenzie last night left: me 
with the impression that Mr. MacKenzie said that he and his associates, 
representatives of the union, expected specific recommendations from this com- 
mittee. I want to know from Mr. MacKenzie if this committee, in its wisdom, 
after its exhaustive inquiry, made those recommendations whether the union 
was prepared to accept the result of the parliamentary committee? 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Your question was quite in order. I was only trying 
to help the witness by showing that you were not trying to be unfair. I think 
you should know, Mr. MacKenzie, that Mr. Homuth was not trying to be 
unfair. 

The Witness: I will withdraw the “unfair” part of it, but I will say this 
that I do not think I can answer the question and say I would be prepared to 
recommend something before I know what it 1s. 


By Mr. Mclvor: 


Q. I shall not be long. Mr. MacKenzie, you have taken as your standard 
20 cents an hour all across your organization; how did you come to that 20 
cents?—A. We arrived at the 20 cents by figuring on the basis of what the 
adjustment in the United States meant in comparison to increases in their wages 
and we have averaged out our figure as our average rate was slightly below 
80 cents an hour. That is what we estimated was the average throughout the 
entire industry, and it was based on the figures we arrived at for the tire 
section of the industry. 

Q. I thought that increased prices, profits and cost of living had a good deal 
to do with it. I am pleased to hear you say you are willing to co-operate with 
‘the recommendation of this committee. I think it shows that you are willing 
to step down from 20 cents. 

The Vice-CHAarRMAN: Is that a question, Mr. Mclvor? 

Mr. Gituis: May I say what I was going to say before? 


The Vice-CHArIRMAN: Mr. Skey has the floor, unless he wishes to yield to 
you. 

Mr. Gituis: With regard to the question asked by Mr. Homuth, he brought 
my name in. May I say that Mr. MacKenzie is in the same position with 
regard to his union as this committee is in relation to the cabinet of the 
government. We have no assurance our recommendation will be accepted. 
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By Mr. Skey: 

Q. Mr. MacKenzie said a moment ago something which leads me to follow 
up his remarks: that under free collective bargaining they could have reached a 
settlement with the other companies. Now, as a preliminary to asking this 
question on this matter may I ask you, Mr. MacKenzie, whether you have been 
in the union movement for long?—A. Approximately ten years. 

@. You have done a lot of collective bargaining?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have met a lot of employers?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you find the employers you are meeting in the rubber business are 
any different from the employers you have met previously to this particular 
time and situation?—A. I was involved only in negotiations in the rubber 
industry. I have been in the industry that period of time. 

_Q. Is there any different attitude on the part of the employers now than 
there was previously?—-A. A difference now to what there was before. the war? 

Q. Yes——A. Yes, I think there is. Might I explain it this way, that when 
we approached the companies to sit down and negotiate with them on the 
question of the seven-point program and the wage adjustment, the companies 
said to us, ‘What is the use of trying to negotiate a general wage adjustment at 
this time?” They said, “The government will not allow you to have it”; and 
they took the position there was no sense of negotiating, for one reason, because 
the government will not allow you to have a wage increase even if we agreed to it. 

@. You have answered by question. In a moment I was going to take you 
through the financial statement that your union had prepared with respect to 
the rubber companies and all the rest of it, but you have answered it now. I see 
that you agree with Mr. McMillan of the Algoma Steel Corporation when he 
said that the government had them in a strait-jacket and they were not able 
to negotiate as free agents. 


By Mr. Ineff: 

Q. Mr. MacKenzie, I should like to put a few questions in regard to the 
strike votes that were taken in these plants. Were strike votes taken in every 
one of these plants?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were those votes taken by way of referendum or were they taken by 
show of hands, let us say, at the end of a meeting?—A. They were taken by 
secret ballot in accordance with the constitution of our organization. 

@. In every case?—A. In every case. 

@. Could you give me the figures in each of these plants, as to the member- 
ship of your union compared to the number of employees in the plant?— 
A. I could not begin to give you the accurate figures, but I should say approxi- 
mately 1,000 in local 67; about the whole business in local 296. As to the 
Dominion Rubber, Tire Division, I do not know. I imagine there is about 1,100 
there; maybe the whole 1,200 or very near it. B. F. Goodrich, 1,400—there would 
be around 1,000. Goodyear Tire and Rubber, Bowmanville, that would be 650. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber, New Toronto, around 2,000. Local 118, Seiberling, 
about 250. 

Mr. Crotu: You missed Hamilton. 


By Mr. Lief: 

@. Yes, you missed Hamilton.—A. I think around 1,000, at Firestone. 

Q. Let us go back to Goodyear; there are 2,000 at Goodyear and 1,000 at 
Firestone.—A. Yes. 

@. How many at Seiberling?—A. Seiberling Rubber, Toronto, about 250. 

Q. Gutta Percha?—A. Gutta Percha, around 1,000. 

Q. And Barringham Rubber?—A. Barringham, I imagine around 100. 

Q. Have you a record of the vote in each of those cases?—A. The local 
union has. 
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Q. Can you get those figures? For instance, in Merchants’ Rubber you say 
you have 1,000 of the employees. How many voted? How many voted one 
way and how many voted the other?, Can you get a table of that?—A. I believe 
it could be supplied. 

Q. Will you let the committee have that, please?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 


Q. I should just like to ask a question, arising out of what Mr. Skey said, 
as to these submissions with respect to increased pay and working conditions. 
Were they ever submitted to the regional war labour board of Ontario, Mr. 
MacKenzie—A. In one case it was submitted—in the case of local 113, Firestone 
—and was rejected in toto. 

Q. By the regional war labour board?—A. By the regional war labour 
board, with no reasons given. 

Q. When was that done? Have you got the date?—A. The rejection was 
about the end of January, I believe. It was submitted by that local union 
to the regional war labour board. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. You mean 1946, do you not?—A. Yes; January, 1946. 

Q. January, 1946?—A. Yes. A letter was addressed to the regional war 
labour board appealing for reconsideration of the case or to accept this as a 
request for permission to appeal to the national board. As yet we have received 
no reply on that. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 

@. You wanted to appeal to the national board?—A. That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueru: I took the inference, from Mr. Skey’s question to 
you, that the government as such had intervened; but actually it was the 
regional war labour board of Ontario. 

Mr. Crotu: No. What I understood him to say was that the industrialists 
said, ““What is the use of negotiating with you? We cannot give you what you 
want in any event. The government will not let us.” 

Mr. Sxry: That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Croutu: That is what I understood. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: That is what you meant. 

Mr. Sxry: Yes. I was talking about the companies. 

Mr. Crouu: Yes, not the board. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueiti: How could you make a statement of that description 
until both sides had been before the tribunal? That is the enquiry I want to 
make of Mr. MacKenzie. You know that in labour negotiations, the mere fact 


that one side says one thing. and one side says the other, is not a statement of 
fact until you have been before the constituted tribunal and pleaded your case. 


By the Vice-Chawman: 

Q. I think this is correct, is it not, that the companies made such and 
such a statement and that is all that you were intending to answer—that they 
said this to you?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is all—<A. That was the attitude of the companies while we were 
in those preliminary negotiations before we got to the commissioners. 
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Mr. Sxey: To clear up this point, Mr. Chairman, the witness had previously 
testified that he found a difference in the attitude of the employers now as 
compared with what it was before the war. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Oh, yes. That is all a matter of record. Are there 
any other questions? 

Mr. SmiruH: Carried. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacKenzie; that is all. Gentlemen, 
who should be the next witness? 

Mr. SmirH: I should like to call Mr. Burt. He is ready to go on. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You desire to call Mr. Burt? 

Mr. SmiruH: Yes. 

The Vick-CHaIrMAN: Is it agreed that we call Mr. Burt now? Is there any 
objection to that? 

Some Hon. Memspsrs: Agreed. 

The Vice-CuamrMaAn: Then I will call Mr. Burt. Just before commencing 
with him, there is one thing I should like to ask the committee. There has been 
some little mixup. I think I must take some responsibility for it myself, although 
I did not intend to lead into it. It is in regard to adjournment, when we should 
meet and that sort of thing. If we do as we did last night and pass a motion to. 
adjourn we could not after that time determine when we would meet. When the 
time comes to adjourn today it would be well if we had settled in advance by that 
time when the next meeting will be. Would it be understood now that when we 
adjourn at 1 o’clock we shall meet at 3.30 this afternoon. 


Carried. 


When the adjournment time comes there will be no need to make any 
comment about it. 

Mr. Apamson: I should like to move further that we meet again at 8.30 
tonight for the purpose of endimg all our evidence this day, if possible, and that 
we sit until such time as the evidence is completed. 


The Vice-CHarRMAN: It has been regularly moved by Mr. Adamson that 


we determine now that we shall meet at 8.30 tonight. 

Mr. HomutH: 3.30 and 8.30. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: 3.30 is settled already. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: In the light of what Mr. Mitchell said regarding his 
being back on Monday it looks to me as though it is completely impossible 
to finish the hearing today. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: I should like to say, too, that I have got a bill before 
the House of Commons and it is next on the agenda. I am waiting a call 
any minute to go into the House in connection with that bill. There is nothing 
I can do about it. It 1s decided, and I have got to go through with it. It is 
the Soldiers’ Reinstatement in Civil Employemnt bill. 

Mr. Giuuts: IT will have to go in with you. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueti: May I say this to my good friend that I will be 
very glad to see you. 

Mr. MacInnis: We will be glad to see both of you go. : 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Let us make it a round table; let us all go. If I may 
say this in a humorous way, this is the first time I have seen a conciliation 
board composed of 35 members. I think it should be a lesson, too. 

The Vick-CHAtRMAN: Are there any further remarks on the motion of 
Mr. Adamson? 

Mr. Ginuis: If I thought we could complete the evidence tonight I would 
be favourable to Mr. Adamson’s motion, but I do not believe we can. 
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The VicrE-CHairMAN: I do not think there is a chance in the world. 

Mr. Gituis: On the other hand, there are people connected with this 
committee who are not members of the House. There are the reporters. In my 
opinion Saturday afternoon and Saturday evening should be available to them 
to attend to some of their household obligations. I do not want to take the 
position we are going to come back here tonight at 8.30 and sit until 11 o’clock 
and bring these reporters back and others who are connected with the com- 
mittee such as the press, unless we would be able to finish. I do not think 
we will be. I believe by 6 o’clock we can finish with Mr. Jackson and Mr. Burt. 
On Monday we will have to come back here for Mr. Mitchell. I am opposed 
to the motion that we conclude the hearing of evidence tonight. 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Would you recommend asking the press to vote 
on it as to whether we should sit tonight? 

Mr. MclIvor: I am opposed to it for another reason. Mr. MacInnis has 
to get ready for work tomorrow, and I think he should be free tonight. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have got to be in the House, anyway. 

The Vicbh-CHAiRMAN: Are you ready for the question on Mr. Adamson’s 
motion? 

Mr. HomutH: Suppose we defer our decision on that until this afternoon 
and see what progress we make. 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN: ‘There is not any reason why we cannot if you desire 
to do so. 

Mr. ApAmson: That would be all right. My motion was that we should sit 
until such a time as the evidence is in even if it takes all night to do so. 

Hon. Mr. Mrircueuu: Let us be sensible about that. I have got a big depart- 
ment to administer besides this committee. We are just human. Probably my 
hon. friend has not got the responsibilties that some of the rest of us have. There 
is a limit to human endurance. Give us a chance to do some work outside this 
very important committee for a couple of hours this evening. 

Mr. Smiru: Why not defer the whole thing? We are wasting time now. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Your colleague has a motion before the committee. 
What do you want done with it? Do you want to withdraw it or do you want to 
vote on it? , 

Some Hon. Memperrs: Question. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: ‘Those in favour of the motion of Mr. Adamson which 
is that the committee will determine now to sit at 8.30 tonight. Those in favour? 
Opposed, if any? ‘The motion is lost. 

We are now ready to proceed with Mr. Burt. I have to make a telephone 
eall. Will you take the chair for a few minutes, Mr. Croll? 


(Mr. D. A. Croll, acting chairman, now presiding). 


¢ 


George Burt, Regional Director of United Auto Workers, called and 
sworn. 


By Mr. Ineff: 

Q. What is the nature of your office with the union?—A. I am the regional 
director of the union for Canada. 

Q. Your brief I believe indicates that at the owen you have one strike 
called on?—A. No. We have strikes in the chemical industry and also in the 
automobile industry. . 
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Q. You have a strike at the Chrysler plant, Local 195, involving some 3,300 
people?—A. That is right. 

Q. And you have one at Chatham, Local 127, involving 2,700?—A. That is 
right. 

: Q. And the Brunner Mond plant?—A. And the C.LL. 

Q. What, in a word, is the situation as between you and the company at the 
Chrysler plant: the lowest offer you made Chrysler and the lowest offer they 
made you on the rates of pay?—-A. Our original demand on Chrysler was for 
25 cents an hour increase, which was to meet the cut-back in hours suffered since 
the end of the war. I might say that the automobile industry has suffered con- 
siderably more in the matter of cut-backs in work than any other industry. 
During the war we were working 48 hours and now we are cut back to 40 hours. 

Q. And you asked, how much?—-A. Twenty-five cents an hour, to take care 
of the lost twelve hours pay. 

Q. And that was reduced later down to, what?—A. That was reduced at 
the Chrysler plant to a demand for 184 cents an hour. 

Q. What was the company’s afeneo Ae The company’s offer, their last offer 
was a 6 cent an hour increase. 

Q. So the difference is as between 6 cents and 184 cents?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. And the other problem you have there in addition to hours is vacation 
with pay?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the situation there?—-A. The company agrees to pay us vacation 
on the basis of 2 per cent for those eligible for one week’s vacation, that is people 
with a year and up to five years service with the company; and they offered us 
4 per cent for employees with five or more seniority with the company. But 
the way it works in the auto industry is that it being a seasonal industry the 
annual pay we receive as the result of the seasonability means that we hardly 
get a fair week’s pay for a vacation, where it has been the policy of the company 
to apply the vacation bonus plan which is in effect in the United States to the 
Canadian workers, if it is left out of the wage increase. The result is that we 
are asking for a straight week’s pay of $45 for those who have one to five year’s 
seniority, and $90 for those having five years or more seniority. 

Q. Now then, you say in your brief that the pattern that will be set at the 
Chrysler plant will probably be the pattern that will be set with Ford and 
General Motors?—A. I might say that is a pious hope on the part of UAW. 

~Q. But you would like to see it taken that way anyway?—A. That is 
correct. 

@. As to the situation with respect to Ford and General Motors you do not 
have any wage agreement with them?—A. That is correct. It has not been the 
practice of our union to write wages into the agreement, particularly during the 
war as we had to go to the War Labour Board, although we have never had 
contracts with either Chrysler or Ford previous to the war. General Motors are 
the only plant we had any contract with up to 1939. ; 

Q. With respect to Ford, what is the difference between you there?— 
A. Well, it is just about the same thing. 

@. And what was the company’s last offer to you?—A. As far as Ford is 
concerned they offered us nine cents across the board, the same difficulty as we 
have at Chrysler is there at Ford with respect to vacations with pay. 

Q. I suppose your last offer was 184 cents?—-A. Our last offer was 18! 
cents. 

@. And, as to General Motors, was your last offer there 184 cents?—A. Yes. 
As far as we are concerned we have not receded from the original offer to General 
Motors, although their system is a little different. They are apparently on the 
Beddoe system. 
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Q. What is that? 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: That is a speed-up system. 


Mr. Lizrr: That is what is known as a speed-up system. 


The Witness: Yes. Thank you for the word there, Mr. Chairman, it is 
very applicable. 


By Mr. Ineff: 


Q.. What did they offer?—A. Ten cents to the lower paid labourers; eight 
cents for the next classification; and seven cents for the next classification; 
and an increase in what we call the basic rate from which is computed your 
earned rate under the Beddoe system, which would give approximately ten 
cents an hour to all these employees under the Beddoe system. 

Q. Getting down to vacation with pay with respect to General Motors, 
what is the position there?—A. Vacations with pay; General Motors also 
offered a percentage increase; 2 per cent for those eligible for the week’s vacation; 
those who had been there a year and up to five—I should say up to three years’ 
seniority—and 3 per cent for the employees with from three to five years’ 
seniority, and 4 per cent for those over five years. 


Mr. Smiru: ‘Three per cent, of what? 
The Witness: Their annual earnings. 


By Mr. Leff: 


Q. So the situation with respect to the demand there is approximately the 
same as it is in Chrysler?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, I should like to go on to the other contracts there with 
Brunner-Mond and C.I.L. I would like you to tell the differences there between 
you.—A. In the case of Brunner-Mond, I might say we have had a commissioner 
appointed by the Minister of Labour who has now made his report, and it is 
quite evident from his report— 

Q. Who was he?—A. Magistrate Hanrahan of the City of Windsor. 


Mr. Smiru: A lawyer, I suppose, is he? 


The Witness: Mr. Hanrahan has been completely unsuccessful in resolving 
this dispute which centres around the question of union security and increased 
wages. I might say that on page 3 of the Hanrahan report—we haven’t enough 
copies to go around, it is a very interesting document—the company indicates 
there that they were not prepared to accept any form of union security. This 
company’ operates in Canada through an absentee management in the United 
States, in the city of Syracuse, New York; and it was very evident during the 
hearings before the commission that the policy was being formed in Syracuse 
so far as union security and wages were concerned. That is the evidence in the 
report of Mr. Hanrahan; .and he found it necessary to contact the people 
in Syracuse so that he might find out from them directly that they were 
prepared to move in the direction of increased wages and union security. 


Mr. SmitH: I suppose, Mr. Chairman, while the witness is looking up his 
papers, this report should go into the record as an appendix? 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory to the committee, to have 
it go in as an appendix? 

Agreed. (See Appendix C). 

The Witness: I would like to say that we are also accused—there seems 


to be a general accusation by employers that a few of the union leaders at 
the top are controlling the unions, advocating strike action and so on. 
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By Mr. Lneff: 

Q. I don’t want to stop you there, witness, but I wonder if we could 
get down to the wage rate and vacations "with pay; and you can go on to that 
after I am through. I just want to keep a bit of order in the record. We 
can come back to that.—A. As far as wage offers in Brunner-Mond are con- 
cerned, they have not offered us anything yet, and up until the time the strike 
took place. 

Q. What is the basic rate there?—A. The basic rate at Brunner-Mond is 
61 cents an hour. 

Q. What is it with C.I.L.?—A. Seventy cents an hour. 

Q. What are you looking for in both cases?—A. A blanket. increase of 
25 cents an hour. 

Q. Twenty-five cents an hour or $2 a day?—A. That’s right. 

@. And union security?—A. And union security. 

Q. What are you asking for there, the Rand formula?—A. Yes; it has 
been accepted by about eleven plants now, since the Ford. strike. 

Q. With respect to the other companies, what about General Motors; are 
they prepared to accept the Rand formula, and what about Chryslers?— 
A. Chryslers are going to accept the report of the conciliation board, steered 
by Mr. Brockington, which recommended the! Rand formula. 

Q. What about General Motors?—A. We already have a form of union 
security at General Motors. 

Q. That is not an issue—A. No, not at this time. 


Mr. Ligrr: That is all I have to ask the witness. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Mr. Burt, would you say that the companies in the automobile industry 
can afford to pay the wage increases that you request without increasing the 
price of their product?—A. Yes, there is no doubt about the ability of these 
companies to pay, certainly as far as the automobile industry is concerned. 
They have, in a round about way, received a very substantial price increase 
which, I think, any member of the committee would know if he priced a 1939 
new automobile compared to a 1946 new automobile. A splendid indication 
of that is included in my brief. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would you just read that section of your brief; I think it is on page 8. 
—A. We used Chryslers as an example. We have had considerable difficulty in 
getting the figures from Chrysler because we only have what I consider a dummy 
charter in Canada, so it is pretty hard to break down the figures. I cannot say 
that these figures are absolutely correct, although, during the negotiations, the 
company did not deny or confirm the accuracy of them. I am reading now from 
page 6:— 
The Chrysler Corporation issues a separate income account and 
balance sheet in which all its foreign subsidiaries are combined. Thus it 
must be remembered that the following includes not only the Canadian 
company, but also the Canadian sales agency, and the Dodge plant of 
Great Britaim. For the purpose of simplification, however, it will be 
referred to as the “Canadian Chrysler Company”. 

Net sales of Chrysler Canada rose sharply between 1942 and 1943— 
from $66,617,346 to $105,186,104—an increase of 58 per cent. Profits after 
taxes rose 51 per cent over the 1942 level—from $1,539,794 in 1942, to 
$2,321.405. This is a considerable increase for one year, especially since 
1942 profits were already at high levels. 

The 1943 profits, in fact, represented a rate of return of 17 per cent on 
net worth. In other words, for every dollar owned by stockholders, the 
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corporation earned 17 cents in 1943. How high such a rate of return 
actually is may be seen from the fact that the average rate of return for 
all U.S. corporations that year was 9°8 per cent, or 9:8 cents on the dollar. 

Another indication of the corporation’s profitability may be seen from 
the fact that earned surplus rose from $9,222,129 in 1942 to $11,543,534 
in 1948. Earned surplus represents profits retained in the corporation 
after payment of all dividends. 

Total assets decreased between 1942 and 19438, largely because the 
corporation’s cash on hand dechned. However, total current assets as of 
the end of 1943 were $41,345,044, as compared to total current liabilities 
of $30,799,325. This was sufficient for the company to meet all current 
obligations and still have a working capital account of $10,545,720. 


I do not see the necessity for reading the figures which are already in the 
brief, but I would like to refer you, also, to the way the company received an 
increase in price. ! 

Q. On page 8—A. I think it is on page 9 we refer to Ford, and the same 
thing applies to Chrysler; they got these increases. 


By Mr. [neff: 


Q. What about General Motors?—A. They are all in the same box. They 
obtained this increase in price through a reduction in the excise tax. You remem- 
ber in 1940; I think it is our opinion that the government wanted the auto- 
mobile industry to go into war production. The automobile industry wanted to 
keep on making automobiles for domestic purposes. At that time the govern- 
ment saw fit to raise the 5 per cent excise tax to 25 per cent on an amount up to 
$900, and 40 per cent from $900 to $1,200; and 80 per cent from $1,200 up; so 
that the fellow buying the Cadillac—if he could afford to buy a Cadillac—would 
probably have to do with a Chevrolet. Then, in May, 1945, they reduced that 
excise tax to 10 per cent, but they did not reduce the selling price of the auto- 
mobile; in fact, in addition to getting the benefit of that excise tax, they gave 
them an extra $28 to play around with. Now we find that the spare tire on the 
ear is extra. I was surprised when Mr. MacKenzie said that the price of the tire 
was $21 and something. The company did not deny the correctness of the figures. 
We found it very strange that there should be such a big difference in the price 
of the 1939 car as compared to the 1946 car. We did not think about the 
excise tax at first, and in negotiations with the company we asked them what 
made the big difference. They said there were more cars in 1946 than there were 
in 1939; but when you look at the figures, you can easily see there are not that 
*many more cars, and the fact is that they were given a reduction in the excise 
tax. Even before that reduction, it is our opinion that these three companies, 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford, can afford to pay the 25 cent figure that 
we asked for. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
Q. So there is no necessity for approaching the Wartime Prices and Trade 

-Board about it?—A. No, I do not think so. 

@. You say in your brief that real wages are back to the level of 1939. Could 
you tell us how you arrive at this statement?—A. According to government 
figures, the average weekly wage for the auto industry is $38.50, May 1, 1946. 
In 1939, the average weekly wage was approximately $28. This shows an increase 
of $10.50 a week or 35 per cent. We conducted a survey in the Windsor area and 

- in the Oshawa area—which are automobile areas—and our survey of the cost 
of living shows an increase of at least 35 per cent since 1989—a 27 per cent rise 
in prices in the Windsor area and approximately an extra 10 per cent in quality, 
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deterioration and substitution of high price lines for low price lines. The rise 
in the cost of living has practically cancelled the increase in the weekly wage 
rates. 

By Mr. Case: 

Q. Are you reading that?—A. No, I am not. I am giving you some of the 
figures we have prepared, because we have been sitting here for two weeks wait- 
ing for our opportunity, and these questions have been asked so often that we 
decided that the best thing for us to do would be to prepare an answer. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
Q. You are trying to maintain the take-home pay you had during the war? 
—A. That is all. 
Q. Actually, you are not asking for any increase at all?—A. It will result 
in no increase actually. 
» Mr. Homutru: Now, now. 
Mr. Giuuis: After I have finished you can talk. 


The Vick CuatrMAN: After all, Mr. Gillis has the right to give evidence; 
he cannot change now. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Your demands are for a basic rate of $7 a day?—A. $7 a day? 

Q. Yes—A. An increase of $2 a day is what we are asking for. 

Q. I inferred from your brief that the figure you are striking for today— 
that $2 will bring your basic rate up to $7 a day?—A. That is approximately 
correct. 

Q. How do you arrive at that figure?—-A. Do you mean the $2 a day? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, it was based partly on the ability of the industry to pay, 
but more importantly, on the fall in real wages since the end of the war. Even 
government figures show a cut in money wages of $4 a week since May 1945, 
due mainly to a reduction in the hours of work. Since May 1945, prices have 
increased nearly 7 per cent (according to D.B:S. cost-of-living index) and accord- 
ing to evidence presented here, prices will continue to rise because of recent 
adjustments made by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Allowing for a 
further 3 per cent rise in prices, this means a further cut of $4.50 in weekly take- 
home pay. The cut in take-home pay due to reduced hours of work and a higher 
cost of living amounts to at least $10 a week. On a 40-hour week that is 25 cents 
an hour. That is making an allowance of $4 that D.BS. say it has gone up— 
the $4 which was the cut in our real wages which is admitted in the government 
figures, and $4.50 as far as the cost of living is concerned. 

Q. Would you agree with Mr. Gordon’s evidence? 


The Vice CHatrMaAn: Mr. Gillis, if you do not mind me interrupting you, 
may I say that you can hardly ask your question and get an answer before 
1 o’clock; therefore I suggest that we adjourn now until 3.30. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
—The Committee resumed at 3.80 o’clock p.m. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Burt was being 
examined by Mr. Gillis. | 
By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Mr. Burt, when the committee rose you were pointing out in answer to 
a question by myself that $2 a day of an increase in wages was necessary In 
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your industry in order to maintain the take-home pay, and a large portion of | 
that take-home pay was taken from your membership due to the increase in the 
cost of living and to some extent in reduction in hours. Now, following that up, 
you would not agree with Mr. Gordon’s evidence before this committee that an 
increase in wages of more than 10 per cent per hour would cause an inflationary 
raise, would you?—-A. No, I do not agree with Mr. Gordon on that score. I 
might say that this is a question that has been asked, I believe, of every witness 
on the stand, and we have prepared an answer, and I would like to read the 
answer we have prepared: 

In our industry, it would not be necessary to increase prices if wages were 
increased $2 a day. Price increases have already been allowed; profits have 
been very high; and labour cost is only a small percentage of total unit cost in 
the industry; with new plant equipment and machinery, the productivity of the 
worker has gone up since 1939. 

As for prices generally our union maintains that prices must not rise if all 
the controls are operated. This committee must be impressed with the experience 
of controlling prices during the war when half our total output was for war 
purposes. 


Mr. BuackmorE: May I suggest that the witness read more slowly? 


The Witnuss: During the war, price control was based on controls over 
production and distribution. A system of priorities and production schedules 
for both war and civilian industries, ensured a smooth place from raw materials 
to the finished product. Inventory controls prevented hoarding and the bidding 
up of prices. ._The Excess Profits Tax and a high corporation income tax 
stabilized the spending power of business. ‘‘Sharing the squeeze” and a program 
of simplification and standardization reduced inefficiency in industry and waste- 
ful methods of distribution and to offset unavoidable rising costs, subsidies were 
paid in the case of necessities. Rationing insured a better distribution. The 
operation of all these controls, including fiscal measures, succeeded in stabilizing 
prices and the cost of living. 

Since V-E Day, however, many of these controls were dropped. Business 
enterprise refused to operate under many of these controls. The scheduling of 
production ceased; in most cases, inventory controls were lifted; the reduction 
of waste and inefficiency through simplification and standardization was quitely 
dropped; subsidies were drastically reduced. With the lifting of these controls, 
inflationary pressures spread from the producer’s market to retail prices. And 
the high rate of profit earned during the war was maintained by raising prices. 
Liberal tax concessions were allowed to encourage business to produce. While 
these controls were eased or lifted entirely, wage control was rigidly maintained 
and real wages fell. 

Our union takes the position that price control with all its implications for 
Canadian business, must be maintained. Mr. Gordon is now facing enormous 
difficulties because these controls were lifted before full production was achieved. 
Full production and full employment can only be achieved with price controls 
and decent living standards for the Canadian worker. 

That is our answer to that question. 


Mr. Casz: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I notice that Mr. Gillis is 
questioning the witness, and apparently he has the answers before him, printed 
answers, and he is watching the witness while he is giving the answers. Now, 
are the answers not available for everyone, or is there some preference? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I do not think, Mr. Case, that your point of order is 
well taken. There is no prohibition upon a member of this committee getting 
information first from any witness and then asking a question which would 
bring that information out. The Scotch call that precognition, and it is quite 
permissable. You are quite in order, Mr. Gillis. 
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Mr. Giutis: Thank you, sir. I had no intention of arguing the point. 
These gentlemen were not permitted to read their briefs to this committee— 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: You are quite in order, proceed: 


Mr. Giuuts: Certain pertinent parts of those briefs I think should be on 
the record by way of questions and I am bringing them out. I agree with Mr. 
Burt on that particular question. 


&B 


By: Mr. Gills: 

Q. The point is, I think, that in as far as expansion is concerned it has been 
promoted already by government agencies, and your union is merely trying 
to catch up now to the cost of living in order to maintain standards established 
during the war?—A. That is correct. We subscribe to what Mr. Conroy says. 
In fact, our presentation here is merely a restatement of Mr. Conroy’s brief. 
Particularly we subscribe to that part of Mr. Conroy’s remarks where he 
states that without wage increases the cost of living has risen. We say that 
inflation can be caused in the producers’ market; it is reflected in the con- 
sumers’ market; but it can be caused by lifting other controls. You are only 
going to maintain the control of wages and the control of consumers’ prices and 
allow manufacturers to compete for them and bid on raw materials without 
control. It seems to me and to our union that that is one of the bases for 
inflation. Actually that is the substance of Mr. Conroy’s remarks, because it is 
certainly evident to this committee that there has not been such a terrific 
increase in wages since the end of the war, and yet the cost of living has 
gone up. 

®. I am going to get away from the regular economic summing up. I want 
to ask you a question about the chemical industry. It seems to me that the 
main difficulty in the chemical plants in Windsor arises from the refusal of two 
companies to grant the union some form of security. Would you agree to state 
your views on this question and any other issue in dispute between the union 
and the chemical companies? According to Donald Gordon’s evidence before 
this committee, the chemical strike is crippling Canadian industry perhaps more 
seriously than the steel strike——A. I think that is correct. It seems to me that 
on the question of union security particularly you have to recognize the 
psychology of the workers in the Windsor area. They have established union 
security in the majority of industries in Windsor, partly during the Ford strike 
and partly prior to the Ford strike. I should like to read into the record at this 
time the number of companies in that area that have subscribed to the principle 
of union security, both before and since the Ford strike. 


By Mr. Croll: 

@. Do you mean the Rand formula?—A. I mean union security. 

@. The different places and what they have?—A. Yes. The following 
companies have the Rand formula or check-off. Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Rand formula; Auto Specialties, Ltd., Rand formula; Gar Wood, union 
shop and check-off; L. A. Young, Rand formula; Windsor Bedding, union shop; 
Dominion Forge, Rand formula; Detroit and Windsor Tunnels Corporation, 
union shop and check-off. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Is that the revocable check-off?—A. No. When it comes with the Rand 
formula, it is the compulsory check-off applicable to all of the people in the 
bargaining unit. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. You said, “union shop and check-off’??—A. Union shop and check-off; 
that is, of course, compulsory both as to membership and check-off. Continuing: 
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the Calvert Distillers—I might say they are right next door to the Brunner 
Mond plant—have the union shop; British American Breweries, also have the 
union shop. Purity Dairy have maintenance of membership and check-off; 
Peerless Dairy the same. Northern Crane, union shop and check-off. Then, 
these are companies who have agreed to union security which is not yet in effect: 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada has agreed to the Rand formula; Motor 
Products agreed to the Rand formula; Kelsey Wheel, Rand formula; Godfreson, 
Rand formula; McCord Radiators, Rand formula; Colonial Tool, Rand formula. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

q. You mean they have agreed to it?—A. Yes. We have not signed a 
contract as yet because we are still negotiating wages. 

Q. Yes. Continue——A. Truscon Steel, Rand formula; Backstay Standard, 
Rand formula; Champion Spark Plug, Rand formula; Canadian Steel, Rand 
formula; Eaton Wilcox, Rand formula; Bendix Eclipse, Rand formula; and 
Walker Metal Products, Rand formula. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Did you say Canadian Steel?—-A. Canadian Steel. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Your whole district is pretty well unionized with some form of union 
security, with the exception of the chemical industry?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I suppose you followed out the provisions of P.C. 1003?—A. I beg your 
pardon? 

Q. You followed out the government legislation?—-A. Yes. In the case of 
the chemical industry, we have been negotiating in Brunner Mond since October 
when our agreement came up for revision and as is reported by Mr. Justice 
Hanrahan. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Magistrate Hanrahan.—A. I keep referring to him as Mr. Justice 
Hanrahan; I mean Commissioner Hanrahan. Delay certainly took place in those 
negotiations from last October until this summer. We tried to negotiate satis- 
factory amendments to the contract, including satisfactory wage increases. As 
far as union security is concerned, Brunner Mond has stated through their 
counsel, Mr. J. B. Aylesworth, that they will not agree to any form of union 
security, even though they are surrounded by it in that area. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. He has said that before, has he not? And he has had to eat his own 
words, has he not?—A. Well, it is a suggestion yes. 

Mr. Homutu: I did not hear that. 

The Wrrness: I might say that Mr. Aylesworth as counsel for these com- 
panies, was counsel for the Ford Motor Company where of course the company 
had to agree through him to union security. Mr. Aylesworth is counsel for the 
Chrysler Corporation and sometimes I guess it is necessary in deliberating on 
the question of union security for him to run hot and cold as he used to do in 
one company and will be required almost to argue in favour of it if it is a pro- 
posal by the company. In the case of Brunner Mond he would be required, I 
suppose as.a good lawyer is sometimes required, to change his position and argue 
against it; and on behalf of the Brunner Mond Company he of course did argue 
against union security. 


f 
By. Mr. Gillis: 
Q. I fancy that company is in rather a weak position to oppose something 
that is pretty well established by legislation in this country, thus tying up one 
of the most essential industries?—A. That is correct. 
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Q. I am just expressing an opinion. I will just refer to one last thing . I 
should like to know what you expected from this committee when you came 
here. You came here as a last resort. Is it your hope that this committee 
would take some definite action with regard to bringing in some recommendation 
to the government along the line of your memoranda for the settlement of this 
thing and follow through with some recommendation for some changes in the 
present labour situation to avoid a repetition of what you are going through 
today?—A. Yes. I think that is the only hope we have at this moment, and I 
will tell you why. The companies that have employees on strike today are sit- 
ting pat waiting for something. Usually during a strike situation it is quite easy 
to enter negotiations; or if you cannot enter negotiations, then we get hold of 
the Department of Labour to send in somebody to bring the parties around the 
council table. Because of the establishment of this committee, that is not going 
on in most of the striking industries today. It seems to me that we are depend. 
ing on some recommendation coming out of this committee; and I think that in 
some respects the companies are depending on some recommendation coming 
out of this committee. Certainly a company such as Brunner Mond which has 
offered us 10 cents an hour increase, with no union security, cannot go above 
10 cents when you have statements from the Minister of Labour and such state- 
ments as have been given to the public press in this committee by Mr. Gordon. 
So our negotiations at home at the scene of the strike action are practically at a 
standstill. Take Brunner Mond, for instance. The Brunner Mond company 


told our committee if the dominion government would establish a pattern of 18 


cents an hour, they would pay the pattern because the ability to pay did not 
enter into it .as far as they were concerned. I have a statement by the president 
of the local union where he had contacted the management of that company, and 
Mr. Zimmer, the manager, said ‘We will pay 18 cents an hour when the federal 
government establishes a pattern,” or “we will pay the full amount of the 
pattern.” 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Will you read that statement?—-A. Yes, I can read the statement. 
Mr. Crotu: That is very important. 
The Witness: This is a report of the president of local 89, U.A.W.-C.1.0. 


By Mr. Croll: 


_ Q. Give us the pertinent part——aA. The pertinent part is the one I will read. 

It is headed, ‘‘Wage Increase” and reads:— 
February 27, 1946, this local wrote the company requesting a $2 per 
day increase in pay. The company replied giving a million and one 
excuses why they could not grant our request. One of the reasons was 


that the reduction in income tax could be considered by the employees 
as an increase. 


2 


That is a new one. Continuing:— 


_ Some three weeks ago I personally contacted Mr. Zimmer and asked 
him if his answer on wage increase was to be considered as final. He 
assured me that it definitely was not as he had contacted the big boss 
in Syracuse and was told that as soon as the dominion government 
had set a pattern comparable to the U.S.A. they, the company, would 
be prepared to go along with it if it did not exceed 18 cents per hour. 
Vee him on another occasion, this time in the presence of Mr. 

itchell— 


The Mr. Mitchell in this case is the superintendent in the plant. 
—and he repeated his first assertion. I told him on this occasion that the 


Local wished to speak with him to negotiate wage increases during the — 


¥ 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
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week of July 4, 1946. He then told me he had planned his vacation 
for that week, but he would leave Mr. J. R. Heard to act on his behalf. 

A letter was drafted by the Local Secretary and placed in his hands 
on the morning of June 28, asking to go ahead with these negotiations 
on July 4. He left this to Mr. Heard and proceeded as scheduled on 
his.long needed vacation. Monday, July 1 I tried to contact Mr. Heard 
to have him confirm the date and learned that he had gone on a trip, not 
to return until Wednesday, July 8. Before leaving the above had not 
made an attempt to answer the letter received from the Local. On being 
informed that Mr. Mitchell had been left in charge during the absence 
of both Mr. Zimmer and Mr. Heard, I immediately contacted him and 
he informed me that he had no knowledge as to Mr. Heard’s intentions, 
as far as the wage question was concerned. He talked to Mr. Heard in 
Syracuse and reported to me that Mr. Heard would have an answer to 
our letter ready on Thursday, July 4, I informed Mr. Mitchell that the 
answer must be delivered to the Union secretary to be handed over to 
the negotiating committee as it was their concern and not the concern 
of the president alone. 

The letter was received at approximately 11 a.m. July 4, 1946, which 
stated that owing to the absence of Mr. Zimmer and Mr. Dickson the 
company’s counsel, the company advised that the meeting be deferred 
to the week of July 15, 1946. After being stalled off in our negotiations 
on our contract and some two or three clear cut grievances, I feel that 
I am justified to authorize Local 89 members to take the necessary 
action to settle everything. 


That is signed by the president of the local union, Local 89. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Just before we go on to whom is it addressed and what is its date? 
—A. It is addressed to the membership of Local 89, Brunner Mond, a state- 
ment from your president, and the date is July 4, 1946. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. How long was he away on holidays?—A. I do not know. As far as I 
know he is away yet, because an answer has not been given. 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. Who signed the letter?—-A. The president of the local union. 
Q. What is his name?—A. I will get it in a minute; McCarron. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. While the Brunner Mond firm is being mentioned I find I have a copy of 
~a report on Brunner Mond by Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan to the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, Ottawa, August 1, 1946. I imagine that all 
members of the committee have this report. I was wondering who left it on 
our desks?—A. I did. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we should have this report identified by ie 
Minister of Labour, and I think it should be read into the record. 

Mr. Crotu: It is. I put it in this morning. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am sorry, but I was not here. 

The VickE-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. 

Mr. Croutut: While you were absent I put it on the record. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Oh, I see, because I did not personally remember 
it. You are not mixing it with the Cameron report? 

Mr. Crotut: No. Mr. Leiff put it in. 
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By Mr. Case: 

Q. Mr. Burt, this morning you commenced a voluntary statement in which 
you began using words something like this, that certain people accused the 
unions, and so on. I do not know just what it was, but counsel interrupted 
you and said you would be given an opportunity to present that later—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you like to go along with that now?—A. Yes, I certainly would. 
I should like to get a copy of that Hanrahan report. That is not the one. 
There is a final report. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Cameron report?—A. You have a preliminary report. Since that time 
yesterday we received copies and they are now in the paper of the final report 
on the Brunner Mond company. I would be very glad to answer the question 
you asked. 

Q. Is that the same Magistrate Hanrahan?—A. Mr. Aylesworth, on behalf 
of the company, said on page 6 of the Hanrahan report—that report is dated 
—no it is not dated. I might say I was only able to get nine copies of the 
report as it has just been released from the department. That was the best 
I could do on such short notice. I quote from page 6:— 


Mr. Aylesworth deplored the situation where a few officials of the 
union in high places should be able to decide what will or will not be 
accepted as a settlement of current disputes that involve such a local 
with which Brunner Mond has a collective bargaining agreement. 


I should lke to give you the answer of the commissioner. 
Mr. Lierr: Just while he is looking for that, it will go in as an appendix. 
(Appendix “C’’), 
The Witness: The commissioner says on page 11:— 


After considerable effort, and in a considerable spirit of co-operation, 
the negotiating committee of employees and Mr. Gerard Foley, inter- 
national representative of the U.A.W.-C.1.0., first through the policy 
committee and then at a special general meeting of members called 
yesterday for that purpose, obtained permission for me to submit the 
following offer to the company, that upon the company consenting to 
negotiate in an effort to reach an amicable solution a sufficient number 
of employees required to relight and maintain important lime kilns at 
present cold would return to work. In the minds of workers this is a 
concession comparable to relighting furnaces at Ford’s during that strike. 
Immediate start on reconditioning these important units would bring 
ultimate commencement of production ten days closer. The company 
through their counsel, Mr. J. B. Aylesworth, K.C., has rejected the 
offer with a resolute ‘‘no”. 


The part I want to bring to your attention about the union officials is 
when Magistrate Hanrahan inquired as to the statement of Mr. Aylesworth 
with regard to the top officials running the whole ‘shebang. He asked the 
committee, and that is the rank and file committee of the plant, if Mr. 
Aylesworth’s statement was correct, that. this strike was sponsored and carried 
out by a group of radicals. He canvassed the service of our negotiating com- 
mittee. The average term of service in that committee was 24 years. I think 
29 years was the top man and 23 or 22 years was the lowest man, and the 
average term of service was 24 years with that company. 


By Mr. ones | 
Q. 23, was it not?—A. I may be out a year. If we are here much longer 
I think maybe that year could be written in there. 
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By Mr. Case: 


Q. What you say then is that you do not agree with what Mr. Aylesworth 
said on page 6 and you have submitted testimony to refute what he said that 
there was any possibility of the union as a national organization instituting 
strikes that might in any sense endanger the national economy; that is, they 
would not be a complete total strike?—-A. In our constitution we have to take 
a vote and we have to get a two-thirds majority of all members eligible to vote. 
I do not think there are hardly any employees in this plant who are not 
members of the union. 

Q. You do not feel then there is any move on at the present time to bring 
-about a general strike in Canada?—A. No, definitely not. There is no move 
on foot at all. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to read from the 
Owen Sound Daily Sun-Times, dated Thursday, August 8. This is a Canadian 
Press despatch. The date line is Hamilton, August 8. It says thus:— 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. You mean you are reading this 
to make it part of the question? 


Mr. Case: Into the record so I may ask Mr. Burt for his opinion. 
The VicrE-CHAIRMAN: Oh, that is all right. 
Mr. Case: It reads:— 


MORE STRIKES L.-PROG. POLICY SAYS TIM BUCK 
COMMUNIST LEADER SEES TIE-UPS SPRINGBOARD TO POWER 


Hamilton Meet 


Hamilton—Aug. 8—(CP)—Tim Buck, national leader of the Labor- 
Progressive party, last night told a labor mass meeting that the strike of 
the United Steelworkers of America (C.I.O.) at the Steel Company of 
Canada here is “not the last strike” and that strikes will continue “until 
we are strong enough to use political action.” 


There is a great deal more in the column but I do not want to burden you because 
you probably have seen the despatch. But I do want to ask you if you want to 
disassociate yourself and your union entirely from the remarks attributed to 
_ Mr. Tim Buck? . 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: ‘The question is quite in order. 
The Witness: The question is, would I care—? 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. To disassociate yourself entirely from the remarks attributed to Tim 
Buck?—A. I should like to answer that in this way. I do not think you expect 
just a yes or no answer on that. 

Q. No, I do not. —A. I do not know whether there will be more strikes in 
Canada. 

Q. No.—A. It all depends on the way this economic problem is solved; 
that is, if a proper economic balance is brought about through the deliberations 
of this committee or through negotiations or otherwise, certainly as far as our 
particular industry is concerned there will be no widespread strikes to take 
political action. 

Q. I am glad to hear you say that, because after all you still subscribe to the 
theory of local autonomy; that these ‘strikes should be settled locally by local 
bargaining agencies of local unions as the result of their negotiations with their 
employers.—A. That is correct. 
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Q. That is very-very fine as an answer to the question I put to you. I might 
go a step further. Will the chairman permit. this? I think there is a certain 
pretty general view, one which I share, that communism is the enemy of 
democracy, and if we thought we were lending in any sense aid to bring about a 
collapse of industry—and they are on the record—after all, they gave no aid to 
Canada until Russia came into the war in the great war period. I am thinking 
of the future. I am thinking of the Canadian boys who risked their lives and 
want peace. I am wondering now if we are going back to the old condition 
and say that we won the war but lost the peace again. You are interested in 
the future of Canada. What you want is to bring about this sense of peace 
and harmony consistent with the sense of security which you believe Canadians 
should have—A. That is right. You made a certain statement there to which 
I do not fully subscribe. As far as communists are concerned, we don’t ask the 
man who makes application whether he is a member of the communist party, 
or whether he belongs to the C.C.F. or whether he belongs to the Liberal party, 
whether he is a member of the Conservative party or whether he is a member 
of no party at all. So lang as he is a worker in a plant and that plant comes 
under the jurisdiction of our union he has complete right to belong to the union. 

Q. I think that is acceptable. But from my own point of view I think you 
should get busy and smoke out the communists who are trying to undermine 


democracy, and not making any contribution for your welfare or mine either— 


A. I would like to answer your question in this way. Not so long ago there was 
a statement appeared in the press and the author of it was Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell. He accused my assistant of being a communist and at that time my 
assistant was not even in the place he was accused of being. He was 250 miles 
away from the city of Welland. 

Q. Who is your assistant?—-A. Mr. Maclean. And as far as we are con- 
cerned you may say, smoke out the communists. Well, there are a lot of people 
besides communists who have things against this union and ourselves and are 
trying to disrupt and destroy the union; so if the unions are going to smoke 
out the communists there are a lot of other people they would have to smoke out 
too. 

Q. Smoke them all out.—A. The trouble is that when we start to develop 
that kind of a theory then you start smoking out the Jewish people, the negro 
people, and so on, and the first thing you know you have no union at all— 
which I think in some quarters at least would be quite acceptable. A lot of people 
have anti-labour ambitions and they would like to see us do just the sort of 
thing you suggest. 

Q. I think you know the type of communists I mean. I am thinking of the 
fellow who is thinking of himself in this sense, that he would gain control 
through the unions and eventually overthrow the government of Canada and 
put his principles into effect. Now, a few moments ago you said that you were 
supplementing what Mr. Conroy said in his brief, I think you said yours was 
more or less an enlargement of it; and I suppose you accept what Mr. Conroy 


said in his cross examination. At page 779 in his cross examination, in answer 


to some questions I had put in respect to some difficulties they had with the 
Right Honourable Mr. Howe, Mr. Homuth interjected. He said:— 


Do you take the Globe and Mail as the bible?” 
and Mr. Conroy replied, 
I take the Financial Post as a bible.” 


So that if I were to read into the record an editorial from the Financial Post 
it might help you in determining whether you will agree with what they say 


or not. That is the bible which Mr. Conroy accepts. This is an editorial dated 


August 10, 1946, from the Financial Post, and it reads as follows:— 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. 
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Mr. Croutu: Is my friend putting that question seriously? 
Mr. Cass: I am putting this question seriously. 


Mr. Croutu: I thought Mr. Conroy when he answered the question did so 
with a great big smile on his face. We were all laughing at the time. He said 
he was not serious. 


Mr. Case: There is no smile on the record. 
Mr. Crouu: I cannot see it on the record. I thought you saw it too. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: Mr. Case, I do not think that your question upon a 
facetious answer can be-serious. Now, the answer was purely a facetious answer. 
There is no doubt about it. 


Mr. Case: I can leave that part of it out as far as that goes, and just go 
ahead and read this editorial and ask Mr. Burt if he agrees with it. 


The VicgE-CHAIRMAN: In view of the way the inquiry has gone, any normal 
statement of fact—you understand—you might ask it and I do not think any 
chairman would have the right to refuse you. 


Mr. Case: I think this should be read into the record. Sooner or later we 
will have to come to the place where we are going to make recommendations. 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: And it probably will be shorter if you go ahead and 
read it, if it is still your judgment that you should. 


Mr. Case: I shall read it into the record and ask Mr. Burt for his opinion, 
because it may have consequence. It reads:— 


FLOUTING THE RIGHT TO WORK 


In a free country a worker has a right to “withhold his services” 
or strike, John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers head, told a Calgary 
audience this week. Under normal conditions no liberal-minded person 
would be inclined to quarrel with that contention. But there is another 
right which Mr. Lewis did not mention. 

That is the right to work. 

_ This is even more vital and sacred in any free country than the 
right to strike, but it has been flouted by Mr. Lewis and his lieutenants 
in Canada and the United States. And it has been largely ignored or 
forgotten by government authorities in both countries. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether half of the 45,000 men and women 
on strike in Canada today are idle by choice, and if opinions of their 
families were included there would be an overwhelming majority in favour 
of staying on the job. But those eager to work are prevented by a minority 
which does not hesitate to inflict bodily harm on any person, member of 
a labour union or not, who attempts to cross a picket line. 

And intimidation is not confined to strikes. Under so-called union 
security, pressure is put on all workers to join the union in control. There 
is no free choice for the individual. If he refuses to sign up his life is 
made miserable until he joins. This sort of compulsion should have no 
place in a country which calls itself democratic. . 

Canada might-well note the action of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate which has just recommended that the following 
amendment be added to the American constitution :— 

The inherent right of a person to work and bargain freely with 
his employer, individually or collectively, for terms and conditions 
of his employment shall not be denied or infringed by any Federal 
or State law, or by any organization of whatever nature. 
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That brings to bold relief the whole question of union security, check-off, 
the right to work, the right to be denied work, and the right to picket. I think 
you might make a comment on that, Mr. Burt. After all, [ am seeking my 
knowledge at first hand—A. I think it poses two questions; "possibly the one is 
union security. I would refer you to the reasons. As to the first part of the 
question with respect to union security, I think that Mr. Justice Rand made one 
of the most important contributions on that question that has been made yet. 
Certainly the proof of the pudding is in the eating; and even the Ford Motor 
Company will tell you that while it has only been in effect a short time, it is 
having a very decided, good, moral effect, not only on the workers in the plant 
but on the management. I would not want to go in, now, to all the ramifications 
of the Ford negotiations which brought about union security. Certainly both 
parties, management and union, have stock arguments which they used, and 
these things are all dealt with in Mr. Rand’s decision and probably much more 
ably dealt with than I can do it. With respect to the statement that a man 
has the right to work or not to work and so on, I do not know of any place in 
this country where a man has a guaranteed right to work. There is such a thing 
as unemployment, when a man is not working, and certainly there is no guar- 
antee against unemployment and that particularly apples to the industries where 
we organize. There is a great deal said about our keeping people out of work. 
I want to say this: that in the case of the strikes we are interested in—I do not 
know about the other one—we are not keeping people out; most of them asked us 
to keep them out, particularly in this nice weather, and particularly because of 
the fact that they get paid while they are out. I refer now to such people as 
foremen, for instance. We have no mass picket lines of any size in our strikes; 
it is not necessary. Referring to these lime kilns and so on that need to be 
lighted again, in Brunner Mond, those people are legitimately on strike. The 
people in “the Ford Power House had the legal right to strike because they had 
completed all the procedure established by law and so have we; so they have the 
legal right to strike. Most of this business is newspaper talk. 

Q. I am asking about the fellows who feel they would like to work.—A. I 
have not seen any in our strikes who felt that way about it. 

Q. You have been working a 48 hour week. Has that been general?—A. 
Yes. During the war the 48 hour week was worked in the automobile industry. 

@. And you are now asking for the 40 hour week?—A. We already have it 
established in Chrysler’s and Ford, and they are working it now. — 

Q. So you do not think that a 40 hour week would be too great a shock 
to Canadian industry without some preliminary toning down first?—A. No., I 
listened to the argument about the 40 hour week here and some of the points 
raised, particularly about the chap, who, after work, goes out and gets another 
job. When the 40 hour week was proposed in the United States a lot of people 
said it would cause economic chaos in the United States. It has not caused 
economic chaos in the city of Detroit which is the centre of the automobile 
industry; the buses there are still running and the factories are still running on a 
40 hour week. In our industry, where we have repetitive operations, where the 
work is monotonous, 8 hours a day, 5 days a week is plenty, particularly when 
a man does his job thirty, forty to forty-five times an hour, and he does that 8 
hours a day. By the time he puts in 8 hours of that kind of work, a man does 
not look around for another job. We have had experience with the 40 hour: week 
which has been in effect for some time, but we have not had the experience that 
was related here the other day. 

Q. You spent some time in giving us the details of the profits made by the 
automotive companies and you dealt, to some extent, with their capital structure 
and their reserves, and so on. Now, an employee generally would like to work 


for an employer who was healthy, robust, and strong financially —A. That is — 


right. 
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Q. Yes; so I think you will agree with me that capital in industry is a rather 
febrile thing, and that anything that might knock the profit from under industry 
might jeopardize their capital very quickly. The greatest asset they possess is 
a plant in operation; if that plant is closed down their capital invested certainly 
depreciates—A. That is right. 

@. The machinery was removed from the skeleton plants in my home town 
and we have sold them for a song, so I think you can understand what I am 
trying to arrive at now. Instead of there being so much concern about the 
capital structure and the dividends they earn, I wonder if labour could appre- 
ciate reducing this to the amount of profits they might make per man in their 
employ; the profit per man. In other words, if a concern had 12,000 men, and 
the space each man occupies in the plan and the tools he uses and the machinery 
and the light and heat and so on, might be worth $1 a day, the industry would 
profit, if they charged each worker $1 a day. They could charge $12,000 a day 
to all the workers and it might not be out of line with the facilities they provided 
for the men. So I ask you, would it result in some reasonable approach if we 
forget the capital investment and if we think of the profit that the industry 
makes per worker?—A. I can only refer you to our chemical brief; and I am 
just wondering if the opposite would be true too, if they would go as high per 
worker as it is necessary to go; according to our figures this net profit for the 
Canadian industry has been running at the rate of $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 per 
year. That is quite a profit! Yet you suggest $365 per worker. 

Q. Yes, I would think a fairly good profit would be $365 a year— 
A. A dollar a day. 

Q. I am thinking only of the fellow who has a small shop or a store or 
some other enterprise; he is exposed to all the risks that go with it. That space 
represents money to him and I am simply trying to relate the space which the 
worker occupies; I am wondering if that might be a practical solution whereby 
we would have more regard to how much profit they make per worker. Our 
only reason for reporting in our brief in that manner is this. Actually we do not 
care how much they make as long as we get a decent living wage. 

Q. A fair share?—A. We have the right to know if they are making enough 
to pay us a living wage; and there has been so much said about the inability of 
the companies to pay that we thought certainly it would be relevant if we 
reported the ability to pay of the particular companies we are interested in. 

Q. It might help to solve your problem then, Mr. Burt, if you could have 
representatives on the board of directors. In other words, I am taking the 
view that labour invests its life against capital. Suppose you had representatives 
on the board of directors, so you would have some appreciation of the respon- 
sibilities of management, the risk they are exposed to and so on, and knowing 
ultimately that you might share in those profits after capital had a fair return 
provided for its use, that the worker who created the profit might then step in 
and share something. What would you think about that, if you could share 
responsibility with industry?—A. Yes. I think that is desirable. We do not 
wish to run industry; but we feel that, having invested our labour in TON 
we should have something to say about industry’ s policy. 

Q. Yes.—A. In fact, we have one company that was paying shares to the 
employees on a bonus plan; that is the Detroit-Windsor Tunnel Corporation. 
They are paying quite a bit this year—I believe it will amount to 23 cents an 
hour—and they will have to come down and ask Mr. Mitchell to okay it. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
Q. That is all right, Mr. Burt. While I was out I have been told that you 
said that I accused Mr. Maclean of being a communist.—A. That is right. 
Q. Why would you say that?—A. It is in the press. 
Q. Well, did you take the oe to read Hamsard?—A. No; I did not. 
70497—33 
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Q. If I might say this to you, Mr. Burt—I did not know it was your Mr. | 


Maclean, whom I have known for quite a while. I played some part in the 
settlement of the Ford strike with Mr. Maclean. That came about, as you 
know, through the old game. You and I know it. It is an old game. 


Mr. HomutH: Would you speak a little louder, Mr. Mitchell? 


Hon. Mr. MircHeEu: I say it came about, as Mr. Burt knows, through an 
old game. While the seamen’s dispute was on and I was trying to settle it, 
I was advertised to speak in Welland along with Mr. Maclean. I did not 
know it was your 'Mr. Maclean, Mr. Burt, but I have had that trick played 
on me, and probably you have yourself, by certain people where you are 
advertised to speak and they know full well that you cannot get there. I do 
not need to tell you from what source the people come who have used that 
extensively in this country, because of course you yourself know that. Let me 


say this. Mr. Maclean is here. I did not know he was here. I did not-know. 


he was the Mr. Maclean referred to. I just read your name out from the 
dodger that I received from Welland and you were in the middle along with 
myself. I do not think you spoke Mr. Maclean. But it is the old communist 
trick, and we know that. It is a scurvy trick that is played quite often. Some 
of my friends went to that meeting hoping to see me there and to have a 
chat and listen to me speak. They said the going-over they gave me was 
so terrible that they got up and left that meeting. I want to say this to Mr. 
Maclean, through you, Mr. Burt: if you read Hansard you will find there was 
absolutely no foundation of any kind or character for labelling your Mr. Maclean 
as a communist. Let us be free, frank and honest about it. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Mr. Burt, there 1s just one question I. want to clear up. Mr. Gillis 
asked you a question, the same as he did Mr. MacKenzie this morning, with 
respect to your views as to what this committee should do; it was to the effect 
that you and those you represent expected this committee to make some 
definite recommendations to the House with regard to wages and hours, ete. 
You answered yes, that you expected this committee to make some definite 
representations to the House or recommendations to the House. Can you take 
the position with this committee—after this very full investigation, hearing 
men from both sides of the argument—that if this committee, in their wisdom, 
make certain recommendations, the men whom you represent would accept 
those recommendations and put your men back to work?—A. Well, Mr. Homuth, 
I think you would be a good collective bargainer. In the first place, you want 
a commitment on the acceptance of recommendations which are not yet made. 
I do not know. I will say this, that if this committee, in its wisdom or otherwise, 
decided to recommend— 

. I mean to say “in their wisdom or lack of wisdom.” 


The Vicb-CHAIRMAN: Will you permit me, Mr. Homuth, to say that I was 
wondering if the witness would be more accurate than you. 


The Witness: If this committee did decide to recommend five cents an hour 
increase, certainly the trade union movement would reject it. I think, though, 
that the reason we pin hope on this committee is we feel that. the weight this 
committee will carry before the House after hearing our representations will 


result in a decent recommendation. But I would say that until we have that 
recommendation we could not guarantee whether our own people would accept it. - 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. You would not commit yourself?—A. If I said to you, “Whatever this 
committee decides to recommend to the House of Commons, I will so recom- | 
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mend to my membership,” that might result in a split in our ranks; and that 
is a very serious thing in a strike. So I should have to consider that along 
with our officers before committing myself. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: No blank cheque. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. Mr. Gillis said to you this morning, Mr. Burt, ‘““How do you arrive at 
the $2?” You said, ‘Well, first, the ability of the company to pay.” Are you 
prepared to pin the wage structure on the profit structure of a company?—A. No. 

@. You are not prepared to endorse the American suggestion that was 
made some two or three months ago to pin the wage structure on the profit 
structure?—A. Well, I did not know that our particular union during the 
General Motors strike over there ever did pin— 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: No. ‘ 

Mr. Croutu: He said “suggested.” 

The Vicn-CuHairMAN: No, that is not the statement, Mr. Burt. The sug- 
gestion was made apparently by somebody in the United States. That is all 
you mean, is it not, Mr. Homuth? 

Mr. HomutH: That is what I mean. The suggestion was made that they 
should go into the books of the companies. 

Mr. Smiru: The Truman Committee was appointed for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Homutu: Yes, the Truman Committee was appointed for that purpose, 
so as to set up a wage structure in conformity with the ability of the companies 
to pay. 

The Vicb-CHAIRMAN: Yes. But you did not mean that his union had ever 
agreed to that. 

Mr. HomutH: No. I am asking him the question in view of the answer 
-he gave Mr. Gillis this morning, when Mr. Gillis said, “How do you arrive at 
the $2?” and he said, “Well, one reason is the ability of the company to pay.” 
I wanted to clear up whether, in view of that answer, he was prepared to pin 
the wage structure to the profit structure of the company. 

The Wirness: I think it is a factor; but as I say, I do not think it is the 
only factor. : 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. You still think it is a factor?—A. Oh, I think so. Dosco, for instance, is 
a poor company and may be a poor relation; while in Dosco I think the first 
responsibility of any company and possibly the government in its subsidy is 
to make sure that these employees have a decent standard of living. But 
because they are confined, through the inability or inefficiency of that company to 
show a decent profit such as Ford or Chrysler, that is not any reason why the 
automobile workers should not go ahead. It seems to me that would be foolish, 
to relate the question of high wages to just the companies that can afford to pay. 
I say that having the ability to pay is a factor in determining wage rates. 

Q. Would you say this, that the inability of the company to pay from a 
profit angle should also have a bearing on the wages or would you believe in 
subsidizing those industries out of the general taxpayers?—-A. I subscribe to 
what Mr. Millard said that if it is in the national interests to maintain a company 
like Dosco I think the first responsibility is to see to it that a decent living wage 
is paid to the workers. 

The Vice-CHArmRMAN: Are there any further questions of this witness? 

The Wrrness: I wonder if I could make a statement. 

The Vicn-CHarrMAN: The witness desires to make a further statement. 
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The Wrrness: I am particularly interested in this chemical dispute because 


of the report made by Mr. Gordon. We have two plants tied up, as you know, 


Brunner Mond and the Canadian Industries Limited. The salt wells are in 
the Canadian Industries plant in Windsor, and certainly there is being felt now 
a distinct shortage of the products they manufacture. It was revealed during 
our negotiations that these companies are paying below the Windsor area 
rate. In other words, we keep verbatim minutes in the C.I.L. between the com- 
mittee and the management. I have a copy of them here, and I should hke 
to read into the record an excerpt of these verbatim minutes which are dated 
the 3rd of June, 1946, and relate to wage increases. 

The union is familiar with the wage control orders and must recog- 
nize in making a request to the regional war labour board for an increase 
in hourly rates the onus is on the applicant to show that the existing 
rates are low by comparison with rates paid for comparable jobs in the 
community. Although the union has presented no such brief we ourselves 
have completed a survey of rates paid at some 30 plants in the com- 
munity excluding only the three automotive plants. 


They excluded the big three where the hourly rates are comparatively 
high. 
And we find that the rate currently paid to labourers in this plant 
is low by 7 cents per hour, and the rate currently paid to machinists in 
this plant is low by 13 cents an hour. 


That is in the Canadian Industries plant. This is the copy we received 
from the company of the minutes of a meeting between our committee and the 
management. ‘That is also true with respect to Brunner Mond. They are lower 
than the area rate. It seems to me that being lower than the area rate, and 
having it admitted by the company they are paying low rates, something could 
be done to reopem negotiations with help from the Department of Labour in 
order to get this particular dispute solved, particularly when this company has 
agreed to go as high as 18 cents provided it is agreeable to the federal authorities. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. May I just follow that up now that you have mentioned it. I will ask 
you this. Are Brunner Mond and the Canadian Industries Limited two of the 
companies that were reported on by the McGregor Commission in its report on 
A. I do not know. 

Q. Then I will read it to you. The answer to that is “yes”. On page 19 of 
the 1944 report Canadian Industries is discussed under the heading of chemicals, 
and on page 21 the Brunner Mond company is discussed under the heading of 


soda ash as being one of the plants concerned. Do you know anything about it. 


at all?—A. Only what I have reported here. 
@. Only what you have reported there. I see in’ Magistrate Hanrahan’s 
report on page 5 he says:— 
Mr. Aylesworth further wished recorded his wholehearted subscrip- 


tion to the views and statements made by Mr. Justice Roach before — 
the House of Commons Industrial Relations Committee, believing that 


in this plant, as well as in other plants, the unions have become the 
masters rather than the servants of the workers. 


You have covered that, have you not?—A. I have partly. 

Q. Go ahead and cover that point—A. Where is that, on page 5? 

Q. Page 5 at the bottom of the page—A. I did partly cover that. I might 
state that the vote in this plant was an overwhelming one in favour of strike 
action. They were practically all from Amherstburg. There are not too many 
places to go there, anyway, and union meetings are a little more attractive than © 
they are in some other cities. ) 
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Q. Later on on page 7 Magistrate Hanrahan says this:— 

At this meeting I was advised by Mr. Aylesworth the company 
would never consent to any form of arbitration of the differences 
existing. 

On page 13 Magistrate Hanrahan makes this suggestion: 

My recommendation to you is— 

This is the recommendation to the Minister of Labour— ) 

—that this matter is of sufficient importance that you should person- 
ally intervene, as you so successfully did in the Ford strike, with a view 
to persuading company officials to submit the whole question to arbitra- 
tae I have no doubt this suggestion would be quickly accepted by the 
workers. 


I suppose that is his own view. Is there any reason for believing that would be 
so?—A. We just received this report yesterday, and I have not been to Windsor. 
One of the chief committee men is here with us. 

Q. Do not commit yvourself—A. I do not know whether they would accept 
it. 

Q. I have such a high regard for Magistrate Hanrahan’s opinion that I 
thought he knew your mind on it, but I am not asking you to commit yourself on 
it at all. As I understand it they are entirely unwilling to deal on the matter of 
union security. They will just not talk about it, and on the question of wages 
they tell you it is the responsibility of the government, and if the government 
will put a formula into effect they will fall in hne. Did they ever offer you 
anything?—A. 10 cents. 

Q. But beyond that they will not go?—A. That is right. 

Q. How many people have you employed there?—A. About 400. 

Q. Mostly all from Amherstburg?—A. Yes, I would say practically all. 

Q. The town is almost dependent upon that and Calverts?—A. Calvert 
distilleries. 

Q. That is about all there is there?—A. That takes up a large portion of 
the employment. 

Mr. Smitu: Do they use soda ash in Calvert’s distilleries? 

The Wirngss: I have not noticed any. I am informed that out of 400 there 
are only 20 who are not members of the union in good standing. I might say 
in the case of C.I.L. a conciliation board rendered a report for union security 
but the company is not prepared to accept the recommendation of the conciliation 
board. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. Have you any other plants that belong to the same group of plants, that 
is, Imperial Chemicals, any place in this country ?—-A. The only other place that 
could be called chemical where we have a wage contract is with the plant in 
Sarnia. That is the Polymer Rubber plant. 

Q. That belongs to the government.—A. We have a collective agreement. 

Q. They will treat you very well—A. I hope so. 

The CuarrmMan: Are there any other questions of this witness? Thank you, 
Mr. Burt. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Who should be the next witness? 

Mr. BuackmMore: Mr. Chairman, I should like to recall Mr. Conroy. 

Mr. Crouu: Oh, no. Mr. Jackson has been here for some time and he wants 
to get back. 

Mr. Buackmore: I have expressed my desire. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Quite right. 
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Mr. Crouu: I think we should have Mr. Jackson. 

The Vicr-CuHatrman: I believe it should be Mr. Jackson rather than Mr. 
Conroy, in view of the fact that Mr. Conroy has been before the committee. 

Mr. Croutu: And he lives here. : 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: And Mr. Jackson does not. And there may also be 
other reasons. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Blackmore is not going to take very long. 

The Vice-CuHairMan: You know how unsafe it is. Nobody knows how 
long it may take. We will call Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. Clarence S. Jackson, Canadian President and International Vice- 
President, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
District Five (Canada), called and sworn: 


By Mr. Lief: 7 

Q. What position do you hold with the union on whose behalf you have 
submitted a brief?—A. I am the Canadian President and the International 
Vice-President of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

Q. You have handed us a short introduction which you would like to append. 
I understand, to the material you have already produced?—-A. That is correct. 

Mr. Lierr: Mr. Chairman, do you want me to read this or shall we put it 
on the record as it is. 

Mr. Crouu: Put it on the record: 

Agreed. 


INTRODUCTION TO BRIEF 


SUBMITTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE House or CoMMONS 
BY THE UNitTep ELEcrricaL, RapIO AND MacHIne WORKERS OF 
America, Districr 5 (CANADA) 


The government witnesses before this committee have raised the question 
of inflation as most fundamental to Canadian economy, and as the problem 
for all people, especially the workers. These witnesses have attempted (with 
press support) to place the blame for the present inflation on the working 
people and at the same time use it as a club over those workers and their 
unions, to prevent them from bringing their wages into line with new high 
prices. 

Inflation has been with us since before V-E Day—inflation has been 
brought about by the government of Canada—in support of the demands of 
big business—against the interests of the Canadian public generally. 

Here is the evidence: 

1. The cost of living bonus was incorporated into wage rates, thus helping 
to aid business in taking brakes off price rises, and thereby reducing purchasing 
power at the very time when the bonus could have acted as compensation (in 
terms of purchasing power) for reduced weekly wages, i.e., lower hours, elimina- 
tion of overtime, etc. The government thus promoted the inflationary process. 

2. The government released ceilings on hundreds of items of production, 
removed excise (luxury or war tax) of 25 per cent on many household appliances, 
cars, etc., but left it in the price for the benefit of the manufacturers. 

The government continued to speed inflation by the removal of subsidies 
on many necessities of life, such as fruit, milk, butter, ete. 
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4. The government continued the elimination of price control and agreed 
to price increases, such as $5 a ton on steel, $9 a ton on paper, and 30 per 
cent on wiring devices and varying price relief on hundreds of other products 
of common use, direct or indirect, so far as the ultimate consumer was concerned. 


5. Prices rose rapidly but wage increases have been withheld by government 
action through War Labour Boards. Yet the spokesmen for the government 
have the effrontery to argue that prices rose or are rising because of wage 
increases, although virtually no wage increases of. any magnitude have been 
granted since prices started their main upward swing. The present strikes of 
50,000 workers have been brought about because they needed wage increases 
to meet the higher prices. 

6. Therefore, the government stands exposed as the agent of inflation. The 
eovernment supports employers in holding the line against wage increases 
needed to maintain parity with prices. Therefore, the government and employers 
stand exposed as combining to put over inflation, and blame it on workers 
who have consistently fought against inflation, and to-day are merely trying to 
catch up on the inflation that is already here. 

7. Therefore, the government must stop its sellout to employer interests, 
and protect the Canadian people against inflation. The government must hold 
price-control, settle the present strikes by meeting the modest demands of 
the workers involved, protect the Canadian people against the unrestricted 
greed of corporations, enforce public responsibility on the owners of business, 
end the sitdown strike of ‘big business against Canadian people, and thus make 
available the products which have been withheld from the market to put 
pressure on the government for price relief and corporate tax relief. The 
present strikes were forced by the employers as a smokescreen for their own 
inflationary moves and they have tried to put blame on labour for what has 
happened. 

8. The Industrial Relations Committee should immediately recognize that 
as each day of deliberation goes by, 50,000 workers remain virtually locked out. 
The employers are holding the gun of no production to the head of the Cana- 
dian people, and are adding to inflationary pressures in their own interests, 
and charging the cost of these “strikes” to the Canadian people by reducing 
excess profits taxes. 

9. The Industrial Relations Committee, therefore, should in its report to 
the House of Commons demand that the conspiracy of big business against the 
people be ended by the re-establishment of price control, that the strikes now 
being carried on be terminated by the granting of labour’s modest wage demands, 
and that the government accept its responsibilities for the protection of the 
public welfare through high production and adequate purchasing power. 


By Mr. Lieff: 

Q. Now, Mr. Jackson, I understand that there are five plants strike bound 
as the result of the action taken by your union?—A. There are four at the 
present time. 

Q. And one is the Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton?—Aa. Yes, that is 
correct. 

Q. How many employees are involved?—A. 4,000 employees of whom 
3,500 belong to the union. 

Q. You have been on strike since July 5?—A. That is correct. — 

Q. And next would be the Amalgamated Electric?—A. The Amalgamated 
Electric Company, Toronto. 

Q. 700?—A. 700. 

Q. How many belong to the union?—A. 700 in the bargaining union. 

Q. That is 100 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. And they have been on strike since July 8?—A. That is right. 
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Q. Then Canadian Wire, Leaside, and that figure is 1,250?—A. In the 
bargaining union. 

Q. And they have been on strike since July 7?—A. That is correct. 

Q. What about the plant of the Welland Electrical and Metallurgical 

Company ?—A. There are 1 a in the bargaining union. 
A. No. When I use the figure for the bar- 
gaining unit I am aren ‘acl the salaried employees, or the foremen. I am 
giving the actual number of employ ees who are eligible for membership in this 
union in a particular plant. The total number of employees would be in excess 
of that strength. 

Q. And 1,200 are in the union out of 1,800 altogether?—A. No. I would 
like to get that straight. I am merely stating that the figures we have for that 
are the number of people who are in the bargaining union under the order of 
certification; therefore, the number who are affected by the strike would be in 
excess of that because there are the foremen, the salaried employees and so on, 
who do not come within the bargaining union. 

Q. At any rate you have been on strike there since July?—A. That is 
correct. 

@. Monarch Batteries also?-—-A. That strike was settled over the week-end. 

Q. That is the battery plant at Kingston?—A. That is right. It involved 
60 people. 

@. Would you care to tell the committee the basis of settlement?—A. On 
the original dispute the levelling up of wages at the Monarch Battery Company, 
Kingston, with wage conditions that had been prevailing in the battery com- 
panies in Toronto, Exide and Willard, who have had a contract with the union 
for three years. 

Q@. And were all these demands essentially the same with respect to wages 
and so on? Would you give us the final offer?—A. All our demands were for 
25 cents an hour, for a 40-hour weeek, for vacations with pay, for a shift 
differential, for sick leave pay and for union security in the main. 

Q. Did you carry these demands across the board in each of the other 
three companies?—A. The same demand applies to all the companies in this 
industry. 

Q. Have you varied from that 25 cents an hour?—A. Yes, in certain cases 
where we thought there was a bargaining position, and the possibility of getting 
somewhere and avoiding a strike. We were prepared to and did suggest to 
the companies that we would knock off the difference between 15 cents and 
25 cents; but the companies were not prepared to enter into negotiations with 
us on those conditions. 

@. And you are now in that position with the four companies?—A. That 
is correct. 

Q. What was the original offer and what was the final offer on the part 
of the companies?—A. Originally it was 74 cents an hour. 

@. And I want their very last offer—A. Final, 8 cents an hour. 

Q. What about vacations with pay and the other things?—A. Two weeks 
after five years, more for longer service, and revocable check-off. 

Q. In Amalgamated how far did vou get with them?—A. We did not make 
as much progress with Amalgamated because there it was a quite contentious 
issue. The company is actually only working 40 hours now although they 
were working 48. They reduced to 40 on account of the shortage of materials. 
When it came to the question of negotiating wages and hours, the best offer 
the company would make was to reduce the hours from 48 to 40 and a 
possible 10 cent increase which really reduced pay which would not compensate 
the employee for the reduced hours of work. 

Q. Now, I want to cover with you the basic rate for each company. Would 
it be fair to say that the basic rate was 60 cents?—A. That is the present 
basic rate. 
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@. And for women, 38 cents?—A. 38 cents for women, yes. 

Q. What is Amalgamated?—A. The same applies for Amalgamated, but 
the figure I think is 40 cents and 50 cents. It is difficult to state the figure at 
Amalgamated because they hire at different rates ranging from 40 cents to 
50 cents and up. 

@. How about Canadian Wire?—In the same position as Amalgamated, 
but with a lower rate for girls, ranging from 36 to 38 cents an hour. 

@. What did they. offer, 10 per cent?—-A. They are in about the same 
position as Amalgamated Electric where we can not get a clear cut decision 
on account of the reduced hours. They have reduced hours in the different 
departments in the plant. I would say it would average out around 48 to 42 
hours per week. That 10 per cent final offer was 10 per cent increase in the 
hourly rate but with about six provisos which they would not elucidate to us. 
One was that the 10 per cent would only apply if the cost rate did not go 
above the existing ceiling, and, secondly, that we would have to sign as a 
prior commitment a collective ‘bargaining agreement on which we have not 
been able to come to agreement with the company. Otherwise, the 10 per cent 
offer was not on the table. 


Mr. Crouzu: I do not understand that last answer. 


The Witness: May be I should clear up this point. Canadian Wire and 
Cable Company has not yet been under contract with this union. We were 
certified in the month of January, 1946, and we have been in negotiation with 
the company since January, 1946, but we have not as yet been able to arrive at 
_a collective bargaining agreement. The company has even refused to give us as 
good an agreement as they granted to a company union which was in existence 
two years previous. 


By Mr. Lieff: 


Q. What about the electrical firms? What did you get as a final offer from 
them?—A. The last offer of the Electrical and Metallurgical Company averaged 
about 10. cents per hour on the base rate; hours of work 48 to 42 or 40. There 
was a question in their mind as to whether they would insist on an average 40 © 
hour week or whether they should insist on a reduction for continuous operation 
from 48 to 42 hours and for non-continuous operations to 44 hours per week; 
but their wage offer did not give full compensation for the reduced hours of 
work. 

Q. What was the position there with respect to vacations?—-A. Well, the 
question of vacations was only at issue when they get up to the three week 
period. 

Q@. You have not insisted on that demand?—A. Well, that is still an issue. 

Q. Does that very well digest your demands and the conditions?—A. I 
would say that summarizes it briefly. 

Q. Would you take a look at page 22 of your brief, the last paragraph. 
I wonder if you would care to indicate to the committee the nature of the 
evidence you talk about in line 2 of that paragraph—A. I shall read it, perhaps, 
for the benefit of the committee. 

Q. “Throughout the negotiations of this company there was constant 
evidence of a working agreement between this company and the other electrical 
companies with regard to the es and hour pattern which they were prepared | 
to meet.” 

I would like to know what the evidence was. 

A. The evidence is of two kinds. In the first place, virtually every company, 
of some forty companies with whom this union has had any collective bargaining 
relationship, has a member on the council of the Ontario Institute of Industrial 
Relations which institute apparently acts as a bargaining representative of 
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these corporations and companies, and their agents or representatives appear 
intermittently in negotiations with the various companies with whom we are 
under contract or have been certified for. This institute has a definite pattern 
with regard to the contents and form of collective bargaining agrrements. 

Q. Could you tell us a little bit about it, what their structure and objectives 
are?—A. I want to complete my answer to your first question. Further evidence 
of the operations of the institute was quite clearly demonstrated in most of 
the negotiations. When various clauses of a contract would come up for 
discussion, we would invariably be consulted with a form clause and almost 
identical argumentation on behalf of the company that we had met a day or a 
week before in some other plant. The institute, to our knowledge, is an 
organization of employers in the province of Ontario; their chief representative 
is Mr. J. C. Adams, K.C., formerly secretary of the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board Membership in the institute apparently is on the basis of the 
payment into the institute of $2 per year, per employee of the subscribing firm, 
$1 of which, I believe, goes into a current account for current expenditures 
and the other dollar becomes capital account. I have not been able to secure ~ 
a copy of the constitution, but I believe that the capital account has some 
bearing on the possible over-all industry situation as to strikes such as are 
taking place at the present time, or some other such emergency in the minds 
of the members. ‘The institute provides service to employers, analysing and 
comparing wage rates, providing community surveys on wages, circularizing 
throughout the membership copies of leaflets presented by almost every union 
at the factory gate. It has a rather complete service, on behalf of the employers, 
to pool their collective bargaining relations with the unions, particularly with 
the C.C.L.; but I believe it goes beyond that, and rather beyond the electrical 
industry. ' 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Wait just a moment. 


By Mr. Lief: 


Q. Last night, some reference was made to a phrase on one of the early 
pages of your brief, the first page; ‘Full-blown conspiracy on the part of Cana- 
dian manufacturers against the Canadian people.” That was on page 1 at the 
middle of the page, of the original brief. Have you withdrawn that?—A. No, I 
have not withdrawn that. 

Q. Well, if you have not withdrawn it, what are the details of the conspiracy; 
who are the conspirators, and what did they do?—A. First of all, in the course of 
negotiations with both these unions and the other C.C.L. unions—the information, 
of course, that I reply upon is information we received—when the various 
C.C.L. unions met together in their Canadian congress, wage co-ordinating, 
committee, in their executive committee and executive council, in the course 
of the negotiations, there has been a very definite and clear cut position taken 
on the part of the employers, in regard to the wage demands put forward by 
all the unions, and a similar or identical position has been taken by the cor- 
porations, as the wage movement developed. The various statements made by 
the corporation representatives in the course of negotiations indicated clearly 
that they had entered into an agreement with other employers with regard to 
the extent to which they would go in meeting the demands of these unions. I 
would like to cite one of the examples. I cannot reveal the name of the indi-~ 
vidual; it was a confidential report to me. It concerns one of the corporations 
now on strike. 


( 


The Vicr-CHAmRMAN: Just a moment. 
Mr. Smiru: Are we going to have evidence like that? 
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The Vicr-CHairMAN: Just before you rose, I was on the point, Mr. Smith, 
of remarking relative to hearsay evidence. From what this witness has said, 
this would be a case of hearsay evidence, and if such is the case it is not 
admissible. 


The Witness: May I discuss that point with you? 


The Viczr-CHarrMan: No, you may not discuss it. That is my ruling. 
Hearsay evidence is not permissible. 


The Witness: I have sat in these meetings for three weeks and I have 
heard hearsay evidence every day. 


The Vich-CHAIRMAN: The witness is not here to determine the procedure 
of the committee. That is final. 


Mr. SmirH: On a point of order; I am not so much concerned about that. 
Certainly we are not going to have evidence of what somebody said, when he is 
not going to reveal the name of the man who gave it. 


The Vice-CHarrMANn: Even if he had revealed the name, it might still be 
a question. But without the name, it certainly cannot be allowed. There is no 
question about that. 


The Witness: I am not quite through with the question. It is the conten- 
tion of the unions, of these unions, that an agreement has been entered into by 
at least the companies making up, or coming within our industry or within our 
collective bargaining range; but they have entered into a prior agreement as 
to the extent to which they would meet the demands of these unions. Their 
position is similar to that taken, to that of other companies doing business 
with other unions. The Central Ontario Industrial Relations Institute, through 
their reports, have made it quite clear, in the course of our negotiations. We 
meet them one day in Westinghouse, and the next day at Monarch Battery, 
and they take the identical position. It is quite clear there is a form of complete 
agreement reached by the corporation that they are not going to exceed a 
certain given figure, which varied over the course of the past six months as the 
whole Canadian wage pattern shifted. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Is not that exactly co-extensive with what you are doing? Are you 
not negotiating with the local unions?—A. That is quite correct. 

Q. So, if their’s is a conspiracy against the Canadian people, so is yours. 
—A. That is up to the Canadian people. 


Mr. Merrirt: I am satisfied. 


The Wirness: Further, we say that the same corporations were prepared 
and made their plans well in advance of the dates when the strikes took place, 
and that they were prepared to shut down their plants and to keep those plants 
shut down for from 3 to 6 months rather than meet the wage pattern or negotiate 
on wages based on 10 cents an hour; and the preparations that were made were 
quite obvious and quite complete, including in the case of the Canada Wire and 
Cable, moving their office furniture in and out of the office every day over a 
period of 3 or 4 months; shipping materials out of their plant without even tags 
on them in order to stack them up in warehouses; assuring some of their suppliers 
that they would be taken care of for at least two to three months. A whole 
accumulation of evidence of that kind indicated quite clearly to this union that 
this corporation was prepared, rather than pay even the 10 cents, to shut their 
plant down for a period of some 3 to 6 months; and we say that is evidence of 
a conspiracy against the workers and against the Canadian people, depriving 
Canada of production. 
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By Mr. lreff: 

Q. That is your answer?—A. That is our answer. 

@. All right. On page 2, paragraph 2, the third line, you use the words “sit- 
down strike on production.” I wonder if you would care to explain that?—A. 
Yes. First of all, in our industry, particularly in the plants that are on strike— 
particularly shall we say in Canada Wire and Cable, Amalgamated Electric Cor- 
poration and the Canadian Westinghouse Company—in the course of war 
production there was only a minimum of actual conversion of production equip- 
ment and set-up in those plants. Most of the change-over in equipment for war 
production took the form of new plants. The original plants remained in much 
the same state and the production turned out was of a similar kind to that which 
they turned out under war conditions. Therefore they had no serious problem 
in terms of reconversion, in terms of having to dismantle and re-establish a 
peacetime production equipment apparatus. Yet from VJ Day, and almost 
from VE Day, there was a definite slowing down in the production activities in 
those plants, despite the fact that there was an excessive demand for the 
consumer apphances which most of those companies were turning out. We had 
to conclude that, first, there was no shortage of labour; there was no discernible 
shortage of material in the period from VJ Day up until—I will state that 
possibly the American strikes did have some effect, but certainly between VJ and 
Ist January there were no reasons that we could find for the apparent slow 
progress, of reconversion. We found instances, which we could not nail down 
completely, of the production of consumer goods with the failure of such goods to 
reach the market. We found instances of partially completed, commodities— 
where they were almost fully completed but maybe some one item was not put on 
the finished article, and those materials being warehoused and held. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. For example, what would they be?—A. For example, in electric ranges, 
in the case of the General Electric Company, the information from workers in the 
plant who worked on those was that those ranges were warehoused without doors, 
but that the material was available in the plant for the manufacture of those 
doors. They could therefore be held as stock in process and not reach the 
market; and the conclusion that we had to draw was that those were being held 
off the market for price increases. I just want to make one further point which I 
made in this brief, and that was because we were lacking in final and conclusive 
evidence to support our contention,—although final and conclusive evidence of 
a similar development in the United States was filed by this international union 
with a government commission, and was supported—we did request, or rather 
the Canadian Congress of Labour requested, in its brief presented to this govern- 
ment in April of this year, that the appropriate government agency, preferably 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, should enter into an investigation of this 
situation to ascertain whether or not the convictions of the labour movement in 
this regard were correct. To our knowledge the government has not undertaken 
this very serious request of labour and conducted any such investigation. We 
therefore feel that, until such investigation has been completed, we have every 
reason to believe that we are correct in our assumption. We likewise believe 
that the present strikes—which actually, if you look at them carefully, are not 
strikes so much as they are lockouts by the corporations—are part and parcel 
of the same sitdown strike on the part of the corporations as a means of 
pressuring the government for increased prices and reduction of taxation. 


By Mr. Lveff: 


Q. And the maintenance of ceilings on wages, you say?—A. And the ~ 


maintenance of ceilings on wages is a part of it. 
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Q. Let us go along into the next paragraph where you say, “Support for 
this suspicion”. That is all it is, is it not?—-A. Well, we use the term on that 
particular page; possibly it should have been a little bit stronger because we 
use stronger lancuage later on. 

Q. Do you want to make it stronger?—-A. Yes. I would say ‘‘for this 
conviction”’. 

Q. “Support for this conviction”, based on what you have already told us?— 

A. Yes 
Hon. Mr. MircHeuu: It is all hearsay. 
Mr. Mclvor: What paragraph is that? 


Mr. Lierr: The third paragraph on page 2. 


By Mr. Lief: 

@. You say, “Support for this suspicion was given only a few days ago 
by Mr. Donald Gordon . . .”?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Let us go along. Continuing. “...when, in the course of his presentation 
before the House committee, he admitted that many companies had thrown out 
the threat of refusing to produce as a means of securing higher prices for their 
commodities.” Do you say the only reasonable inference you could draw from 
that is that they went on a sitdown strike on production?—A. Mr. Gordon stated 
in evidence before this committee that companies had threatened to cease 
production of certain items if they did not receive an adequate price increase. 
In fact, it was recorded in the press the day after Mr. Gordon was on the stand 
here, that Joseph Stokes Rubber Company in Welland—which incidentally is 
under collective bargaining relations with this union and is attempting to establish 
a company union in the face of the union contract with this union—had refused 
to produce certain items because they had not been granted price relief and 
that he, Mr. Gordon or rather his department, have had to establish a controller 
in that plant as the only means of getting production on these much-needed items 
in order to prevent this company carrying through their threat against the 
Canadian people of a sitdown strike on production, as a means of getting a price 
increase. 

Mr. Homutu: Was a controller put in there? 

Hon. Mr. Mitcueuu: Yes. 


The Wirness: I gathered that the controller was in for a matter of hours 
or something. That is the way it read or appeared to me from the article in 
the press. 

Mr. Homutu: Was he put in there for the purpose of allocating a type of 
production? 


The Acting CuHairnMANn (Mr. Croll): There will be some evidence on that. 


The Witness: I have given the information which was in the daily press. 
It certainly stated that the controller had been put in in order to get production 
on the items which the company had refused to produce. 


By Mr. Ineff: 

@. You say you have a strong conviction that this 1s a sitdown strike, 
and you think that Mr. Gordon’s statement is ample evidence?—A. If this com- 
mittee wishes I will take Mr. Gordon’s evidence and read it through to you and 
point out some half dozen instances where he mentions such assertions, that com- 
panies have threatened to cease production of certain items if they did not get 
price relief on those items. We believe that where Mr. Gordon can state that 
there are such nuisances, there must be many other instances that have not yet 
necessarily come to Mr. Gordon’s attention, where companies have done this. 
From our experience and our knowledge of their production, or rather the know]l- 
edge of the workers in a given plant of the production situation and supply 
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situation, we believe that there are many other instances which have not been 
brought to the attention of the department yet or have not come to light. We feel 
that production could have been well under way in this country by January 1, 
but we did not find any example of that in our industry and in particular in the 
radio industry, where coincidentally, if you like to put it that way, a matter of 
one or two days prior to the announcement in the press of the 10 per cent increase 
in the price of radios, every radio manufacturer that I have had any contact 
with in this country immediately ran large ads and distributed throw-aways to 
the houses, asking for workers to come to work in radio plants. To us that was 
rather clear evidence of the fact that they had not been too anxious to get down 
to production of those radios until such time as they were able to secure price 


adjustments. 


By Mr. Case: : ae 
Q. Have you any copies of that advertisement?—A. I do not have one with 
me but I know I picked up one on my own doorstep in Toronto. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
Q. While you are talking about dodgers have you got any copies of the 


dodgers you peddled around about myself?—-A. I do not think I have them with | 


me but I imagine your department has a complete file of them. 
Q. They were pretty lousy looking documents?—A. That is your opinion, 


By Mr. Baker: 

Q. Mr. Conroy and Mr. Millard and most of the other men have given a 
brief history of themselves. Mr. Jackson seems to have a pretty fair coverage 
of his subject. I should like to ask a few questions just to get his history and 
find out whether he has been in the labour movement long. How long have you 
been in the labour movement?—A. About twelve years. 

@. And what union or unions? Have you always been with the-same union? 
—A.I have been with this union for ten years. 

@. What union were you with during the last few years, or from the first 
of the war until now?—A. With this union since 1937. 

Q. Have you been an officer of the union for the past ten years con- 
sistently?—A. I have been elected’ annually since 1937. 

Q. Did you have any strikes or troubles during the war? Just give us a 
brief history of the activities you have been in during the war. Just give us a 
full picture so that we will know.—A. If you want a full picture of ten years of 
union organizing in this union you will have to sit here a long time. 


By Mr. MclIvor: 
Q. I have one question to ask. 
Mr. Baker: That is not an answer. 
The Wirness: If you have a specific question I will answer it. 


By Mr. Mclvor: 

Q. You say that inflation has been brought about by the government of 
Canada in support of the demands of big business. Mr. Jackson, do you not think 
it would be nearer the truth if you were to say that the government has kept 
down inflation at a low figure, lower than any other country in the world, 
notwithstanding the desire for increased prices from corporations and the desire 
of trade unionists for increased wages?—A. Well, I would not fully subscribe 


to the way in which you formulate that. I would state that during the war this — 
country did maintain better price control than I am aware of in any other 
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country, but at the same time I believe very sincerely that since the war ended 
this government has accelerated the process of decontrol and introduced inflation, 
or rather has accelerated inflation because we had a measure of it throughout 
the whole war. | 

Q. So you do not think the government has tried to keep down inflation by 
fighting against corporations which wanted increased prices and against union 
leaders who wanted increased wages?—A. Answering your second question first 
the union does not agree with Mr. Donald Gordon in his thesis that increased 
wages are the reason for increased prices. Rather it is vice versa. Secondly we 
say that this government has succumbed to the pressure of the corporations in 
their demands for an increase in prices, and has succumbed rather completely, 
and in an accelerated fashion. With regard to the relationship between wages 
and prices I think it is quite clear from the record that prices have been going 
up consistently rather rapidly in the last several months, but that very few wage 
increases, or certainly wage increases of very small magnitude, have been granted 
during that period. It has been argued by Mr. Gordon that the price relief 
being granted to the Steel Company of Canada and other companies has been 
granted on the basis of meeting increased costs which accumulated during the 
war years, and that a large item in these increased costs is increased wages. 
We find that rather difficult to follow. When you look at the balance sheets of 
the same corporations we find that each successive year, despite what Mr. 
Gordon and other government officials have said is a substantial increase in the 
wage rates in these plants, the same corporations are able to increase their profits 
each year. It has been the experience of this union with almost each corpora- 
tion that after going into negotiations and succeeding in getting some measure 
of wage adjustment and hearing the companies plead inability to pay we find 
that the following year after having given the wage increase their profits have 
gone up even more than they were in the previous year. I do not think there is 
on the record—and I would lke to see an examination made—one corporation 
Where an increase in wages has been granted that has not shown in the last 
several years an increase in profit in the same year. 7 

Q. I am not against increased wages. I think wages should go up with 
profits, but I am certainly decidedly opposed to the statement that the govern- 
ment of Canada has brought about inflation. When I see Mr. Ilsley sitting in 
the House who has worked day in and day out with those associated with him 
to prevent inflation I do not think it is fair to the government and it is not fair 
to us to say that the government has brought about inflation. It is not true— 
A. Is that a question? 


The Actinc-CuarrMAn: No, it is not a question. Mr. MclIvor says it is 
not true and it is not true. That is that. 


The Wirness: I have a very great respect for Mr. McIvor. I have known 
him for thirty odd years. 


Mr. MclIvor: I know Mr. Jackson. I knew his dad, and I know he is 
sincere, but he knows, too, that when I have something to say I will say it 
because it is true. 


The ActiNnc-CHAIRMAN: That.is what I said. Any other questions? 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. I should like to ask Mr. Jackson this question. When did you first 
assume that Mr. Gordon was wrong?—A. I remember filing a brief before the 
Hon. Mr. Justice MceTague in 1941 in which we took issue with the government 
theory of the relationship of wages and prices. That brief 1s on record if you 
care to look at it. You will find the same position taken. 
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@. You do believe, however, in a measure of price control?—A. We certainly 
believe in more than a measure of price control. We believe price control is very 
essential in this period until production has caught up with the demand that is 
there at the present time. 

Q. Can you think of anyone who might take Mr. Gordon’s place?—A. I do 
not know. I would imagine if the situation was vacant and a good search was 
made there would be people who could and who would take it. 

Q. After all if Mr. Gordon dropped out of the picture it might be pretty 
hard for his sueccessor—A. In the trade union movement we do not believe 
any one person is indispensable, and if Mr. Gordon should leave the job I believe 
he could be replaced. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q@. What if he should die?—A. Exactly; people do die and their places 
are filled. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Is there any one else who wants to ask Mr. 
Jackson any questions? 


Mr. Smitru: I want to question Mr. Jackson but I cannot do what I want 


to do in ten minutes. 
Mr. Homutu: I think we had better adjourn. 
Mr. SmirH: I want to go over his brief with him. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: Mr. Smith, from the little round robin I have here 
you are in the minority. I think the committee will agree to sit for a reasonable 
time beyond 5.30 in order to get Mr. Jackson away. He does not live here. 


He has been here for many weeks and he is our last witness, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Homuru: Suppose we do not get through with Mr. Jackson by 6 o’clock. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: We ought to finish within fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Mr. Merrirr: I want to say something. I was one of those who was in 
favour of not sitting tonight, but if Mr. Smith is the last one who wishes to 
question Mr. Jackson, and nobody else around the table seems to wish to, I would 
say let us go on and if necessary sit at 8 o’clock and finish it up. Let us sit 
until 6 now and then sit at 8. 


The Vicre-CHAIRMAN: We might sit until 6 or 6.15. 


Mr. Smita: My slant on that is this; it is all right to say we are going 
to be through by 6 o’clock or in a few minutes. You have said that with respect 
to other witnesses we have had, and it has taken hours in each case. 


The VickE-CHAIRMAN: You are the last one this time. No one else wants 
to ask any questions. 


Mr. BuackmorE: I am not sure of that. 

Mr. JoHnston: Let us go ahead until 6 0’clock anyway. 

The Vicke-CHarrMAN: All right, let us go on as long as we can. 
Mr. SmirH: Let somebody else go on. : 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Is there anybody else wants to ask questions? Mr. 
Smith is the only one who has indicated he wants to ask questions. 


Mr. Buackmore: Is there any reason why Mr. Jackson cannot be available 
on Monday? I think personally he has made a very refreshing presentation, 


and if he can sustain the claim he has made here he will be doing this committee 


a great deal of good. I should like to see him stay for Monday. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Would you be able to stay over until Monday, Mr. 
Jackson? 

The Wirnesss: I do not like to be asked a question of that kind, whether 
I can be back here on Monday. I never like that kind of a question. I will 
be here on Monday if you require me. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: My suggestion was that the witness ought to be 
permitted to go home; but he likes our company here. and he says there is 
nothing further between us. It has been decided by the round robin that the 
‘committee will not sit tonight. That means 11.80 o’clock Monday morning. 
The committee stands adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 5.25 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Monday, 
August 12, 1946, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX B 


In the matter of the appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, as 
amended, to investigate and report upon a dispute “concerning wage 
rates, hours of labour, payment for overtime and for statutory holidays, 

_ premium payment for night work, and other matters usually covered in 
collective agreements between various rubber manufacturing companies 
in the Province of Ontario and their employees represented by the United 

_ Rubber Workers of America.” | 


The Honourable HumpHrREY MitrcHetu, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—Pursuant to my appointment as Commissioner to investigate 
and report upon the above matters, under date of May 23rd, 1946, I have the 
honour to submit herewith my Report: 

Ten companies, 13 factories and 13 local unions of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, were involved in the disputes, as follows:— 

Barringham Rubber Co., Ltd., Oakville, Local 292. 

‘Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Merchants Factory), Kitchener, Local 67. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Textile Division), Kitchener, Local 296. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Tire Factory and Rubber Machinery Shops), 

Kitchener, Local 80. 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods, Ltd., Toronto, Local 132. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Local 113. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, Local 73. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bowmanville, Local 189. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Local 232. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Local 136. _ 

Kaufman Rubber (Ontario) Ltd., Kitchener, Local 88. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Local 118. 

Viceroy Manufacturing Co., Ltd., West. Toronto, Local 126. 


Conferences were commenced on May 29th and negotiations continued until 
June 21st by which time it was apparent that no further progress could be made 
despite every effort to bring about satisfactory agreements between the parties. 

On June 17th I was advised by Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
and the representatives of the bargaining committee of Local 132, that the 
matters in dispute had been settled and that a new agreement, to replace the 
one expiring on June 30th, 1946, was being prepared. I regret to advise that 
with this exception no other agreements were concluded. 

Before setting out my specific. recommendations as to the manner in which 
(in my view) the disputes should be determined, I deem it advisable to indicate 
the nature of the disputes, and the difficulties encountered in my efforts to bring 
the parties together. 

It is to be noted that the one union—the United Rubber Workers of America 
—has local unions in each of the named factories. In the fall of 1945 the 
Strategy Committee of the Union, comprised, I believe, of one or more-repre- 
sentatives of each local, adopted the so-called “Seven Point Program” and 
requests were made through the local bargaining committees to management 
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in most of the plants, to have the full program adopted. Little if any success 
was obtained, some companies taking the stand that the demands were exces- 
sive, some that their contracts with the Union still had some time to run, and 
others that they were not engaged in the manufacture of rubber goods or were 
only partially so engaged. Subsequently, in April and May, 1946, the President 
of the United Rubber Workers of America from Akron, Ohio, endeavoured to 
bring all the operators together in one meeting at Toronto in order to deal with 
this program on an industry-wide basis. The operators declined to attend and, 
strike votes having been taken in most of the plants, it was proposed to call 
a strike in all the factories on May 27th, 1946. On May 23rd, following my 
appointment. as Commissioner, the Strategy Committee advised the locals to 
withhold strike action for the time being. 
The “Seven Point Program” is as follows:— 
. Wage increase of 20c¢ per hour. 
. A basic forty (40) hour week. 
. Time and one-half for hours worked in excess of 8 hours per day and: 
40 hours per week. 
. Time and one-half for work performed on Saturdays. 
. Double time for work performed on Sundays and all holidays proclaimed 
by Federal, Provincial or Municipal Governments. 
6. Straight time pay for holidays proclaimed by Federal, Provincial or 
Municipal Governments when not worked. 
7. Ten cents (10c) per hour bonus for all employed on second and third 
shifts. (This based on three 8-hour shifts per day). 


However desirable the “Seven Point Program” might be considered, I 
reached the conclusion that in this particular case it could not be approached 
on an industry-wide basis. A number of the contracts have some months to 
run and in one case the contract does not expire until January, 1947; and while 
in the main there are “open end” wage clauses, the existing contracts cover 
hours of work, payment for statutory holidays, off-shift differentials and the 
like. Some of the plants are small, one employing about 100 persons, while 
the largest employs nearly 2,800. Some are located in small areas—Oakville 
and Bowmanville; others in Kitchener; and still others in Hamilton, suburban 
‘Toronto and Toronto. It is well known that wages in the smaller areas are not 
equal to those in urban centres and the Wage Control Order, P.C. 9384, Sec. 
20, provided for comparisons in wage rates on an area basis. It is significant. 
to note that in no case did the union attempt to show that wages and conditions 
now in effect were below those paid in the plant area. Moreover, the products 
of these plants are greatly diversified, and what might be considered fair rates 
for one would be quite unfair in others. Some plants are composite, producing 
tires and tubes, mechanical goods; footwear or sundries; others produce footwear 
or sundries entirely; and one, the Textile Division of Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd.; uses no rubber at all. The margin of profit varies greatly, being less 
in footwear where competition is very keen and much of the output is exported. 

At an early stage I indicated my views on the industry-wide approach to 
the President and General Counsel of the United Rubber Workers of America, 
who were in attendance from Akron, and I understood them to agree that such 
an approach was not here practicable. It may be of interest to note that the 
same effort was made in the US.A. by the same organization and while it 
failed, the union did secure similar settlements with the Big Four in the rubber 
industry (US. Rubber, Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone) and later was able 
to apply the pattern with some variations to some, but not all, of the smaller 
‘rubber plants. It is to be noted also that on May 27, 1946, the Wage Stabilization 
Board in the U.S.A. refused to issue industry-wide patterns under the existing 
stabilization policy for the purpose of forestalling strikes, on an application 
by the United Rubber Workers of America. In its decision against the Union, 
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the Board took the position that because the great majority of employers in the » 
rubber industry were opposed to the terms agreed upon by the Big Four, these 
terms did not constitute a “pattern” for stabilization. 

In the disputes before me all the employers were opposed 5 industry-wide 
_ bargaining. | 

- Notwithstanding my direction that the negotiations should continue on a 
plant basis, it is very clear to me that the failure to reach satisfactory agree- 
ments was due to the over-all control of each local union by the Strategy 
Committee. The bargaining committees had, in effect, handed over full author- 
ity to the Strategy Committee, and the evidence clearly showed that even if 
an offer were made by company representatives, the local ‘bargaining committee 
had no power to accept it or even to negotiate on it without the approval of 
~ the Strategy Committee, which was in daily session throughout. 

However fair and proper it may be for local unions to have the advice and 
assistance of union representatives and officials before completing an agreement, 
the transfer of authority to negotiate an agreement by those with full knowledge 
of local conditions and of the desires of their own members, to a composite 
group made up in the main of representatives of other plants, where totally 
different conditions existed, was in my opinion unwise and unrealistic. Doubt- 
less it was done for the purpose of solidarity; but for the reasons which I have 
pointed out above, industry-wide bargaining is not practical in this instance. 
Repeatedly I was told by members of the bargaining committees that heretofore 
their relationships with management had been most satisfactory; that the 
companies had always been willing to negotiate with them in good faith and 
that in some plants there had never been any difficulties which were not over- 
come by ordinary collective bargaining. It is worthy of note also that the 
contracts in existence provided for bargaining with the bargaining committee 
only and not with or through a Strategy Committee. The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, require the employer and the bargaining 
representatives to negotiate in good faith with one another and make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreemeent. The procedure here 
adopted by the Strategy Committee is not in my view consistent with ordinary 
bargaining practices or with the requirements of P.C. 1003. 

The extreme rigidity with which the Strategy Committee regarded the 
“Seven Point Program” is seen in the case of one company which had negotiated 
a contract in February, 1946, and which resulted in substantial wage increases. 
The Union stated that in spite of wage increases then given and after discussion 
of the ‘Seven Point Program”, it still insisted that an additional 20c. an hour 
should be granted by that company. 

On the other hand, I think it fair to say that some of the companies have 
not approached the negotiations in a realistic manner. The Union’s program 
was presented to the companies as a basis for local negotiations more than six 
months ago and in a number of cases concrete counter-proposals were never 
made by management. I am satisfied that a more reasoned approach to the 
problems involved, rather than a mere rejection in toto of all the requests made, 
would at that stage have brought about satisfactory results on a plant basis in 
some cases. | 

It is not my intention to give in detail the existing wage structure of each 
company. It is sufficient to say that in every case substantial increases, ranging 
from 30 per cent to 80 per cent, have been granted since September, 1939, which 
increases greatly exceeded the increases shown in the cost of living index. In 
many cases inequalities and injustices have been dealt with satisfactorily, 
although it is admitted that some still exist. 
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A general brief was submitted by the Union and some of its contents are of 
importance—and revealing. Paragraph 4 of Page 1 of the Union brief is ag 
follows:— : 
The reason for putting emphasis on the importance of the matter is 
to indicate that this is not any ordinary wage dispute, but involves the 
setting of a pattern®* for an important industry in view of great changes 
in the general economic situation based upon the transition to a peace 
time economy. A pattern will be set not only for the immediate future, 
but perhaps for many years to come. The ordinary processes of collective 
bargaining by the representatives of the employees in the plants 
concerned, and the lengthy procedure of applications to regional and 
national boards, with the delay that is attendant on such applications, : 
may well be inappropriate to an emergency of this nature. 


Under the heading “The Government’s Wage Stabilization Policy” the brief 
refers to Section 20 of P.C. 9384, as amended, and states (Page 6) :— 

In the present instance the unions are not putting their case on erther 
of the first two conditions under which the National Board may direct an 
increase, but do vigorously assert that it is reasonable in the circumstances, 
and consistent with the maintenance of existing prices of goods and 
services which the employer sells, to grant the increase which they have 
claimed. 


The reasons advanced in favour of the wage increase of 20c. per hour 
“across the board” are as follows:— 

(a) The existing and anticipated* increase in the cost of living.—It is 
suggested that the average worker would require $3.00 per week more 
in his pay envelope to maintain his existing standard of living and 
purchasing power. 

(6) Reduction in take-home pay due to shorter hours worked.—In this 
connection it is to be noted that in the plants involved hours of work 
vary from 40 to 48 hours per week. In some cases the hours were 
reduced at the request of the employees and in others to meet the 
requirements of the Ontario Statute. In every plant the production is 
less than the demand, extra employees are needed but unobtainable, 
due to shortage of skilled labour, housing and/or necessary mechanical 
equipment. 

(c) Increased productivity of the employees. —In the avitlenos submitted 
to me, I found a wide divergence of view between management and 
employees as to whether output per man-hour has in fact increased in 
recent years. In any event, I deem it regrettable that when proposals 
for increasing pay and shortening hours of work are put forward, more 
recognition is not given to the need for greater productivity, which it 
is generally conceded must be the basis for improvement in the standard 
of living. 

Some of the Canadian plants are subsidiaries of American plants where 

wages are higher.—This is no doubt true in the main but the argument 

is not convincing. The standard to be attained is that within the 

Canadian economy, not that existing in some countries where wages 

are lower or in the U.S.A. where they are higher. 

(e) Wage rates sought by the Union are lower than the minimum standard 
of health and decent living for the ordinary Canadian family.—This is 

a Sweeping generalization, which in many instances was not borne out 

by the evidence submitted to me. 


a 


* Ttalics mine. 
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_ (f) It is desirable to have a general pattern of ‘‘across the board” increases. 
' —Reference was made to the recent settlement in the logging industry 
in British Columbia and in the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 

Ltd., in Ontario. 

(g) The companies are, or, in the absence of clear evidence produced by 
them, must be assumed to be, well able to pay the requisite increases 
without affecting prices——On the question of ability to pay, it was 
suggested by the Union that, because a company was able to pay more, 

’ therefore it should pay more. So far as I am aware, under wage 
control, mere ability to pay has never been considered as a reason for 
increasing wages. The question of inability to pay is quite another 
matter and arises only when, on an application to the War Labour 
Board, an employer alleges that the proposed increase is beyond. his 
power to pay without price relief. In my view the question of ability 
to pay was not relevant to the issues before me and I declined to direct 
the companies to file evidence as to their financial ability to pay the 
full amounts requested in the “Seven Point Program”, particularly in 
view of the fact that at the hearings there were present, not only the 
bargaining committee of the local union involved, but also the members 
of the Strategy Committee and other Union officials. I saw no reason 
why such information should be disclosed to many who had no direct 
concern therewith. I am of the opinion that the question may be 
appropriately determined when on an application.to the War Labour 
Board inability to pay a proposed increase is pleaded, the Board 
having adequate staff to satisfactorily decide such questions. 


I shall not attempt to discuss in great detail the remainder of the “Seven 
Point Program”. The wage increase is by far the most important matter but 
some of the others are worthy of consideration. It was generally agreed that 
the 40 hour week is impracticable in plants where it is not now in effect, that 
the demand for rubber goods is still high and will so continue for some time. 
Most of the plants will contmue to work for 48 hours and the reduction to 
40 hours per week would result merely in further wage increases, the remaining 
8 hours being paid for at time and one-half. Some of the plants now have a 
45 hour week and others a 47 and 48 hour week. The general trend when 
production has caught up, will, I think, be toward a shorter work-week. 

In some plants off-shift differentials are in effect in one way or another; 
In some plants statutory holidays are paid at straight time when not worked. 

I find some difficulty in stating specifically my recommendations as to how 
the disputes might be determined, particularly in view of the fact that in each 
case an application must be made to the Regional War Labour Board for its 
approval. I do not desire in any way to interfere with the discretion of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario and my recommendations must be 
considered merely as suggestions which appear to me, after the fullest considera- 
tion of all the evidence submitted to me, to be of such a character that they © 
should commend themselves to the parties in dispute as the general basis for 
negotiation and agreement, and as a preliminary to an application to the 
Regional War Labour Board. That Board, in the exercise of its powers, will 
then have to determine whether such agreements or applications are proper in 
all respects under the powers conferred on it. 

Subject always to the above, therefore, I recommend that the parties in 
dispute should re-open negotiations on the plant level (i.e., representatives of 
management and the local union’s bargaining committee) and as a basis for 
the negotiations leading to final settlement I recommend the following:— 

(a) An increase of 8c per hour to all hourly-rated employees represented 

in the bargaining unit; and an equivalent amount to all others so 
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represented who are employed on an incentive or piece-work system. 4 
Such amounts should be reduced to the extent that general wage 


increases have been granted since October 1, 1945. 
(b) That where not now in effect, overtime should be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half for all hours worked in excess of 44 hours in any one 
week. 
(c) That time and one-half be paid for all work performed on Sundays 
and on the following five holidays: New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, 


Labour Day, Thanksgiving.Day, Christmas Day, and on two addi- 


tional holidays to be agreed upon by the parties. 
(d) That consideration be given to the payment to hourly-rated and 


piece-work employees of an amount equal to time lost but not to: 


exceed one standard shift due to shut-down for holidays as follows: 
New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, and two additional holidays to be agreed upon by 
the parties; but subject to the limitation that an employee shall not 
be entitled to holiday pay for a holiday that occurs during his regular 
paid vacation leave. 

(e) That off-shift differentials at the rate of 5¢ per hour be paid for all 
work performed between 6 p.m. on any one day and 6 a.m. on the 
following day. 

(f) That where better conditions and rates than above now prevail, they 
remain in effect. * 

(g) That the sum of any wage increases negotiated under clause (a) above 
and of payment for any holidays not. worked, whether heretofore in 
effect ‘or hereinafter negotiated under clause (d) above, should not 
exceed an average of 10c. per hour for all employees in the bargaining 
unit. 

(h) That increases granted under any of the above clauses should be 
effective as of June Ist, 1946. 


I further recommend that upon reaching an agreement, the parties should 
make a joint application to the Regional War Labour Board for the approval of 
such an agreement; and that where the parties fail to reach an agreement, the 
local union should exercise its rights under the existing Wage Control Order 


and apply to the Regional War Labour Board for approval of any of its proposals . 


which have not been settled by agreement between the parties. 


In making the above recommendation I have endeavoured. to give con- 
sideration to all the matters submitted to me. Much is so be said in favour 


of improvement in working conditions—a shorter work-week, payment for ~ 


statutory holidays and off-shift differentials; and it is to be ‘noted that all 


of these will result in substantial increases in take-home pay, particularly when — 


overtime is worked, as will likely be the case for some time. At the same time, 
I cannot agree that excessive increases in basic wage rates, doubtless resulting 
in applications for price increases, can be helpful to the employees and the 
public as a whole. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JUDGE J. C: A. CAMERON, 
Commissioner. 
June 26, 1946. 
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APPENDIX C 


In the matter of the appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 
1941 as amended, to investigate and report upon a dispute between 
Brunner, Mond Canada, Limited, Amherstburg, Ontario, and its employees 
represented by Local 89, International Union, United Automobile Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 


The Honourable HumpHrey Mircue yu, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—Pursuant to my appointment as Commissioner to investigate 
and report upon the above matter, under date of July 24, 1946, IL. have the 
honour to submit herewith my report: 

On Friday, July 26, 1946, Mr. J. B. Aylesworth, K.C., representing the 
Brunner, Mond Company, and Mr. Gerard Foley, International Representative 
U.A.C.—C.1.0., representing Local 89, attended before me for a preliminary 
discussion of the matters involved in this strike. 

Mr. Aylesworth gave a comprehensive review of the company’s position, 
past and present; Mr. Foley contented himself by replying to one of two matters 
and asked permission to file a memorandum setting forth the workers’ position. 

I now report to you, as briefly as it ean be safely condensed, Mr. Aylesworth’s 
able presentation of his client’s cause: 

The four points concerned in past negotiations had included:— 

(1) Wages; 

(2) Union security; 

(3) Two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees with one year’s service; 

(4) A shorter work week than the present 48 hours. 


Mr. Aylesworth classified the present strike as quite illegal, stating the 
collective agreement between the company and the union prohibits strikes on the 
part of the workers unless grievance procedure has been followed and unless 
authorized by the international board. The authorization from this body, 
which was subsequently filed with me, contains this provision: “This action 
is taken on the assurance that. all requirements of the international constitution 
and applicable federal and state statutes have been met.” The provisions of 
the Wartime Labour Relations regulations had been ignored, it was contended in 
the requirement that wherever a collective agreement exists no strike action 
is to be taken until one or other of the parties has applied for the. appoint- 
ment of a conciliation officer and following failure of settlement by him a 
conciliation board and then not for 14 days following the report of the board. 

This strike commenced on July 12. Owing to the manager’s absence from 
the city, no negotiations between the company and the union were entered into 
until after his return on July 15. Mr. Aylesworth outlined to me what had 
‘occurred then at a meeting between Mr. G. R. Zimmer, the general manager, 
Mr. Foley and himself, at which he had emphasized to Mr. Foley the company’s 
concern regarding limekilns which were then going out, with the danger of 
serious damage to them and the-inevitable delay of at least two weeks required 
to relight and recondition them. 

Mr. Aylesworth reported that at that meeting he made an offer of a flat 
ten cents per hour “across the board” increase, subject to the necessary approval 
_of the regional board and to be effective retroactively to the date upon which 
the union membership accepted the company’s offer. 
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Regarding vacations, it was the company’s contention that they were 
ahead of the prevailing practice in this district, their policy providing for one 9g 
week’s vacation for all employees and two weeks’ vacation for employees having 
five years’ service. o f 

As to a shorter work week, the company advised Mr. Foley at that tim 
it was in sympathy with such a movement but believed it was impracticable 
at the present time, owing to the labour situation. When that situation 
improved, however, the company was willing to negotiate with the union in an 
endeavour to complete some arrangement that would permit a shorter work 
week. | 

As to union security, the company was not prepared to accept any form 
of union security. . 

Mr. Aylesworth informed me it was clear to him at that meeting there were 
only two real matters in issue, namely wages and union security. 

Mr. Aylesworth then proceeded to advise me of the company’s present 
position as follows:— 

, (1) The union had accompanied its twenty-four hours notice of a 
strike with a memorandum from the policy committee setting out pre- 
cisely who would and who would not be allowed access to the plant, and 
under what conditions access would be permitted by the union and its 
pickets; 

While office workers were allowed to continue their work, they could 
not gain admittance without producing proof of their identity satisfactory 
to the pickets. : 

(2) The union had refused to accede to the company’s request to 
find some solution as to the kilns and they had gone out; a 

(3) Foremen were not permitted access to the company’s premises; 

(4) Before the strike the company had published its annual vacation 
schedule. The members of the plant protection staff are not included 
in the bargaining unit. They were permitted to remain on duty. Some 
of them are due for vacation. The union refused to permit substitutes 
from other employees to take their places. This was disrupting the whole 
vacation schedule to the point where the company would have to 
consider stopping the sending of vacation cheques to those on strike 
who were entitled to vacation pay. 


This entire situation, Mr. Aylesworth stated, resulted in instructions being 
given him by his clients to advise this commission as follows:— | 

(1) The company will not negotiate at all with representatives of 
the union until after the illegal practices now being carried on by the 
union pickets are discontinued, namely, no further interference with the 
plant protection substitutions for vacation purposes, access to the plant 
by the company’s foremen, access to the office and other premises of the 
company by those legitimately seeking access for the purpose of transact- 
ing whatever business they have with the company. 

Although the company is well aware that it is not compelled to 
do so, it quite freely is prepared to assure the union that in such circum- 
stances, that is, in the circumstances of proper legal picketing, during 
the continuance of the strike no production work will proceed in the 
company’s plant; 

(2) It follows that the company will not negotiate with any repre- 


sentatives of the union unless and until an arrangement has been made 

with the union whereby regular employees from the limekiln group, ‘ 
together with proper supervision thereof, are called in on a three-shift 
basis to relight the kilns and maintain the kilns until the waste material 
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has been eliminated from them and they are going in normal fashion, 
and also that when that point is reached, that the kilns during the strike 
be maintained by such employees on a one-shift plan as will be sufficient. 

(3) When legal picketing is established and maintained only within 
legal limits, when the kilns are dealt with in the manner just described, 
the company’s position then will be that its offer of ten cents an hour, with 
no strings attached to it, save the strings as to the necessary approval 
of the authorities, and retroactive to the date of acceptance by the union 
membership will be implemented by the company. This will leave the 
parties free at any time subsequent to the effective date of the ten cents 
Increase to negotiate with respect to wages and possible further increases 
as the parties may be advised. 

(4) The company’s position will remain unchanged as to union 
security. The company, on that point, sees no need in this particular 
plant and in all the circumstances for so-called union security of any 
type. This union has been established as the bargaining agency in this 
union. For a number of years relations have been very harmonious. 
There are, however, employees of the company, many of them skilled 
employees, who will not remain in the employ of the company if they 
are compelled by action of the company (and they say also if they are 
compelled by law) to have union dues checked off from their wages. 

Under present circumstances 1t would be a crippling blow to the 
important production of this company to lose the services of a number of 
those skilled men. é 

For this reason and for reasons of the general principle involved, 
the company cannot accede to the granting of union security. 


Mr. Aylesworth concluded by stating he had personally pursued the subject 
of union security with his clients to the point where he was completely satisfied 
as to the sincerity and firmness of the position they took. He could see no hope 
at the present time, short of compliance with a law which might become 
effective compelling an employer to grant this “so-called type of union security”, 


— of the company voluntarily doing so. 


Mr. Aylesworth further wished recorded his whole-hearted subscription to 
the views and statements made by Mr. Justice Roach before the House of 
Commons Industrial Relations Committee, believing that in this plant, as well 
as in other plants, the unions have become the masters rather than the servants 
of the workers. Mr. Aylesworth deplored the situation where a few officials 
of the union, in high places, should be able to decide what will or will not be 
accepted as a settlement of current disputes that involve such a local with 
which the Brunner Mond has collective bargaining arrangements. 

Mr. Aylesworth doubted the local in question could comply with what his 
understanding of negotiating meant, inasmuch as he did not think they had the | 
authority to implement anything undertaken by them. 

It was further urged by Mr. Aylesworth that I should recommend in my 
report to you that a secret ballot be taken, under government supervision, to 
permit a decision “by the employees themselves” on the offer of ten cents increase 
in wages. 

Mr. Foley asked that his immediate silence on the points raised by Mr. 
Aylesworth not be taken as agreement with their accuracy. 

Mr. Foley did claim that Mr. Aylesworth knew, or should know, that the 
temper of those on strike at this plant would not permit him to go to them 
with the suggestion that there should be a secret ballot taken on the question 
of wage increases alone; that thus treating their demand for union security as 
a triviality would only aggravate the present situation. 

On Saturday, July 27, Mr. Aylesworth attended with Mr. G. R. Zimmer, 
the General Manager of the Brunner, Mond Company, Amherstburg. This 
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meeting was not productive of anything beyond what had been previously _ 
stated by Mr. Aylesworth. In confirming the company’s apparently unchange- 
able opposition to any form of Union security, Mr. Zimmer stated that certain — 
employees in what he described as the “highly skilled groups” were prepared — 
to leave the company’s employment before they would submit to wages being — 


checked-off their wages for union dues. 

Mr. Zimmer expressed considerable concern about the limekilns. I advised 
him it was my intention to explore that particular situation with the negotiating 
committee in the hope of finding some immediate solution. 

At this meeting I was advised by Mr. Aylesworth the company would 
never consent to any form of arbitration of the differences existing. 

~ On Monday, July 29, the five members constituting the negotiating com- 
mittee, together with Mr. Foley, attended before me. These men made a very 
deep and favourable impression upon me. ‘Their average term of service with 
the company was twenty-three years. For at least two hours I questioned 
and listened to their grievances. They appeared reasonable men, quick to 
speak highly of Mr. Zimmer personally, but regretting his limited authority. 
I was informed that Mr. Robert W. Atkinson, sales manager of Brunner, Mond 


of Canada, Montreal and Mr. Carlton Bates, director of operations, Solvay. 


Process, Syracuse, N.Y., really decided all major policies. 


These workers appeared men honestly puzzled at the company’s objections — 


to what they viewed as not unreasonable requests, having in mind what other 
workers are enjoying in this district. 


I was rather amazed to learn from Mr. Foley that in the comparatively — 
short time since it had been put into operation at the Ford Motor Company of © 


Canada the Rand formula had also been adopted by the following companies 
in this city: Bendix, Eclipse, Walker Metal Products, Motor Products Corpora- 
tion (completed but not yet signed), Truscon Steel (offered in present strike), 
Chrysler Corporation (offered in present strike with one modification), Auto 
Specialties, Gotfredsons (completed and awaiting signatures), Backstay 


Standard, Champion Spark Plug, Dominion Forge, Eaton-Wilcox, Rich, Fiber — 


Products, Gar Wood Industries and others. 

From this meeting I gained a clear impression that this was not a union 
inspired. strike. These men spoke at length (and particularly about this was 
there real bitterness apparent) of the difficulties they had encountered trying 
to renew their agreement with the company after it had expired last November. 


I was given an extract from a statement published by the president of the — 


union on July 4, as follows:— 


The amendments to our contract were in the hands of company — 


officials on September 14, 1945. This was done according to the provi- 
sions of the contract. The company is required to be prepared to nego- 
tiate these amendments not later than October 15 of the same year. 


Changes should have been in effect by October 31, 1945. We were © 


notified that the company would start negotiations on November 6, 1945, 
when they did give us from 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, then adjourned 
until November 13, 1945, and then gave us only two hours. They did 
not arrange another meeting until November 20, 1945, when they gave 


us another two hours. This carried on until recently when the time — 


between those two hour meetings were increased until we were lucky to 
sit in negotiations with the company once in six weeks, and even then 
to bargain on such small items in the contract that should have been 


settled in one hour at any one of the meetings. It has been one stall — 


after another all through our negotiations, showing that the Brunner, 4 
Mond, Canada, Limited are not prepared to bargain on any subject and | 
do so in good faith. For example on the question of union security the — 


answer was always ‘not for the present’ and check-off was included in 
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this. This was still the answer after the Rand formula was in effect at 
the Ford Motor Company after the employees of that company had 
fought for one hundred -days. 

The answers on all other amendments were no change in two cases 
and to be considered in three cases. This sort of thing has confronted 
the Negotiating Committee since last September. 


These workers made it very plain to me that any future arrangement with. 
the company would have to include some assurance against a recurrence of 
their experience since last November. 

At this meeting Mr. Foley stated he believed the members of the negotiating 
committee had sufficiently answered the original claims made by Mr. Ayles- 
worth. He only desired to add that the form of the authorization from the 
international board was that used in the United States and its reference to 
“federal statutes and laws” had no application in this country. 

I then suggested some modification of their stand regarding the important 
limekilns. After a general discussion in which those present expressed their 
personal desire to do anything the commission suggested that would advance 
the situation closer to a conclusion, they did advise me of the doubt they 
entertained of their ability to convince the membership of the wisdom of the 
plan suggested to recondition, relight and maintain the kilns contingent upon the 
company simultaneously commencing negotiations. The workers were apparently 
singed in distrust. 

Late Tuesday night, however, I received.the following telegram:— 

Confirming our telephone conservation of July the thirtieth stop For 
the preservation of food stuffs that are so necessary for the maintaining 
of public health and the preventing of any further shutdown in industry 
affected, thus creating any further unemployment in which the production 
of soda ash is so essential the policy committee recommends to the general 
membership of local 89 UAW-CIO that we notify you Magistrate 
Hanrahan the Commissioner appointed that local 89 UAW-CIO are 
prepared to reopen and maintain the kilns of the Brunner Mond Canada 
Limited with those employees normally and necessary to perform this 
operation provided and on the same day the company sits down to 
negotiate faithfully with a view of settling our dispute provided further 
however that in the event negotiations break down local 89 UAW-CIO 
will not guarantee any further maintenance of the company’s kiln. 


(Signed) GERARD R. FOLEY, 
International Representative. 


Early Wednesday morning I advised Mr. Zimmer and Mr. Aylesworth of 
the offer that had been made. At noon I received the following letter:— 


4“ Derar Mr. Hanranan:—Re Brunner-Mond Canada Ltd.— 


As Commissioner appointed by the Dominion Government to enquire 
into and report on the Brunner Mond strike, you telephoned to us this 
morning the contents of a telegram received by you and dated the 30th 
instant from Mr. Gerard Foley, International Representative, UAW-CIO. 
This telegram states that the policy committee of the union recommends 
to the general membership of local 89 that the committee inform you, 
as Commissioner that local 89 ‘Is prepared to reopen and maintain the 
Fo What eink ty arr tg ae provided that on the same day the company sits 
down to negotiate ...... provided further in the event negotiaticns 
break down, local 89 will not guarantee any further maintenance of the 
kilns.’ We have, of course discussed the contents of this telegram with 
our client. | 
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Since a full statement of the company’s position in this entire © Be 


matter is already on record with you as Commissioner, we need not 


restate it here. Mr. Foley’s telegram in the opinion of the company offers a 


no acceptable formula for advancement of the situation. His telegram, 
in. effect, constitutes an offer to permit the company to restart and main- 


tain its ‘kilns, a right which the company already has but it is being | ae 


prevented from exercising to the detriment of all concerned by the illegal | 


picketing carried on by the union. Mr. Foley’s telegram also contains a 
threat on the part of the policy committee of the union that, if nego- 
tiations do not proceed to suit them, then at the pleasure of the policy 
committee the company again w ould be illegally prevented from main- 
taining its kilns. 

The company is not prepared to acquiesce in any such fashion in 
the present illegal deprivation by the union of the company’s right to 
maintain its property. May we also recall to you that although 
the company is not required to do so, it has voluntarily given the assurance 
from the inception of this strike that during the continuance of the 
strike it would not attempt to engage in production. 


Yours truly, 


BARTLET, AYLESWORTH & BRAID, 
per JOHN B. AYLESWORTH. 


At this time Mr. Aylesworth advised me he was leaving for a vacation. 

I later held a telephone conversation with Mr. Zimmer in which I confirmed 
the information I had received from the negotiating committee that Messrs. 
Atkinson and Bates would definitely be concerned in the formulation of any 
company policy concerning union security. 


Having come to the conclusion that further efforts would have to be directed. 


to the absent officials, I then prepared and sent you the following telegram:— 


Brunner Mond Company has steadfastly refused to negotiate con- 
cerning the one really controversial point remaining in this dispute, 
namely, some form of union security for workers. 

After considerable effort, and in a commendable spirit of coopera- 
tion, the negotiating committee of employees and Mr. Gerard Foley, 
International Representative U.A.W.-C.LO. first through policy committee 
and then at a special general meeting of members called yesterday for 
that purpose obtained permission for me to submit the following offer 
to company: That upon company consenting to negotiate in an effort 
to reach an amicable ‘solution a sufficient number of employees required 
to relight and maintain important limekilns at present cold would return 
to work. In minds of workers this is a concession comparable to relighting 
furnaces at Ford’s during that strike. Immediate start on reconditioning 
these important units would bring ultimate commencement of production 
ten days closer. The company through counsel Mr. J. B. Aylesworth, 
K.C., has rejected the offer with a resolute no. 

The contract between this company and workers expired last Novem- 
ber. Amendments suggested by employees were submitted last September. 
Members of negotiating committee complain very bitterly of what they 
describe as the disheartening delaying tactics of company from then 
until July of this year which prevented a new agreement being con- 
pleted and finally made strike action imperative. This is a factor that 
has undoubtedly contributed to the present very firm demand for some 
form of union security and warrants the conclusion that it comes from 
deeply affronted employees rather than having been inspired by union 


officials. The term symbolizes for them something that includes a future 
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safeguard against their position as an equal party to a mutual agreement 
being similarly and as they view it arrogantly ignored. This conclusion 
is based upon expressions from the five employees constituting the nego- 
tiating committee, solid decent citizens of the Town of Amherstburg 
having an average of twenty-three years’ employment with this company 
and very definitely not what is commonly thought of as the agitator 
type. 

The general good will and earnest desire of this local to act fairly 
with the company is further evidenced by the fact that when this strike 
was called no objection was taken to main office staff, engineers of pump- 
house and purification plant, boiler room and engine room, engine crew 
to haul coal, crane operators to load cars of. coal and remove ashes, the 
chief engineer, the fire protection chief and the chief electrician for safety 
remaining on duty. As you are aware this is somewhat contrary to local 
practice. The company does object to what they describe as illegal 
picketing. 

I have telegraphed appeals to Mr. Robert W. Atkinson, Sales Manager 
of Brunner-Mond of Canada, Montreal, and to Mr. Carlton Bates, 
Director of Operations, Solvay Process, Syracuse, N.Y., whom workers 
believe are really determining company policy in this matter for a modi- 
fication of their instruction to Mr. J. B. Aylesworth, K.C, 

This situation of absentee policy makers who apparently have given 
their able counsel inflexible instructions to say no to all suggestions as to 
some form of union security makes further conciliation efforts with him 
regrettably futile. 

Should my latest effort prove unproductive I shall immediately 
forward: you’ my final report setting forth in greater detail all points 
involved in my recommendation. 

After setting forth this telegram to you my telegram to the two 
company officials mentioned contained the following: Quote:— 

During the negotiations I have inquired and learned that the 

Rand formula in operation at Ford of Canada is apparently giving 

mutual satisfaction. In view of grave situation being created in 

Canada because of this strike I earnestly ask you to consider even a 

modified form of union security which you might remember is much 

more general in industry in this district. than perhaps in other parts 
of Canada, a fact your employees of course appreciate. 
I would also emphasize as my considered opinion that your 

workers are the real strikers in this matter and that it has not been a 

dictated disruption of employment. 


On Friday, August 2, I commenced drafting this report. I have completed 
it to-day, Saturday, August 3, and as yet have had no reply to either of the 
telegrams sent to Messrs. Atkinson and Bates. 

My recommendation to you is that this matter is of sufficient importance 
that you should personally intervene, as you so successfully did in the Ford 
strike, with a view to persuading company officials to submit the whole question 
to arbitration. I have no doubt this suggestion would be quickly accepted by 
the workers. 

In conclusion I wish to express my grateful appreciation to Mr. J. B. Ayles- 
worth, K.C., and to Mr. Gerard Foley, for their able assistance to me. Their 
conduct in this matter left nothing to be desired and made my task of gathering 
these facts for you so much easier than less careful preparation and clear 
presentation on their part would have permitted. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd) J. A. HANRAHAN, 
Industrial Disputes Commissioner. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, 13th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.80 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier 
(Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Alberm), Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Lock- 
hart, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Raymond (Beauharnots-Lapraine) , 
Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary 
West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


The Chairman read a letter from the Independent. Steelworkers’ Association, 
of Hamilton, Ont., and referred to two briefs received by him viz. from the 
Independent Union at Canadian Westinghouse, Limited, and from Canadian 
Industries, Limited. All three communications were printed into the record. 


' The Chairman presented a Ninth Report from the Subcommittee on Agenda 
recommending that, commencing today at 3.30 p.m., the Committee sit in 
camera. 


On Motion of Mr. Croll,— 


Resolved,—That the Ninth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda be 
concurred in. 


Mr. Pat Conroy was recalled and examined on a submission presented by 
him on August 8, viz. “Price Increases tell Story of Steady boost in Cost of 
Living”, as printed on pages 830 to 887. 

In the course of the examination of Mr. Conroy, on motion of Mr. Croll,— 

Resolved,—That the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Index Numbers of the 
Cost of Living in Canada, as appears on page 842 of The Labour Gazette for 
June, 1946, be printed into the record. (See Appendix A to this day’s evidence). 


Mr. Lieff filed a statement showing cost of living items at Hamilton, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Sydney, June, 1946. (See Appendix B to this day’s evidence). 


~ Mr. Conroy retired. 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, was recalled, 
further examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned ei 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
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The Committee resumed at 3.30 o'clock pan. in » exceutive session 
Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. Dove: rs 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Arcata Pale pelle Black 
Bourget, Case, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier. (Nipissing), Gill 
Gibson (Comor- Alberni), Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Lockhart, Merritt, MacInn 
Melvor, Mitchell, Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West), Viau. | peas 


» 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Garieel for the Committee. | 


The chairman announced that Mr. Brockington hoped to be able: i ee t 
the Committee tomorrow afternoon. Sea 


Discussion followed in respect of the preparation of a draft report. Wwe 
the opinion of the Committee that the SU Tae on pees Sei gt 
immediate study to this question. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, August 14, at 11.30 ve 


JOHN Gane er. 
Clerk Bi ee Committer, : 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr oF ComMMoNS, 
August 13, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 
I received a letter from the Independent. Steelworkers Association, Hamilton, 
which I desire to put on the record:— 


(Temporarily inside ‘Steleo Plant) 
Hamilton, Ontario, 


August 9, 1946. 


Mr. Maurice Latonpn, M.P., 

Chairman Industrial Relations Committee, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


We, the Independent Steelworkers Association representing some 
2,800 men inside the Stelco Plant at Hamilton, are keenly interested in the 
proceedings now taking place at Ottawa regarding any plans for settle- 
ment of the labour dispute between The Steel Co. of Canada and the 
United. Steel Workers of America, Local 1005, who are now on strike 
illegally according to the order in council P.C. 2901 which was brought 
into being on July 12, 1946. 

We, the above named Independent Steelworkers Association do hereby 
claim that the United Steel Workers of America, Local 1005 do not 
represent or control a majority of the employees of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton and Ontario Works. We also claim that by going on strike 
illegally they broke any contract which may have existed between them- 
selves and the said Steel Co. of Canada. 

We therefore request that you suggest the men return to work, and 
that a vote be taken as soon as the same can be arranged to definitely 
establish which organization has the greater following and thus determine 
which is entitled to the bargaining rights. 

Trusting this request will meet with your approval and that action 
will be taken at the earliest possible moment. 


We remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Independent Steelworkers Association, 
(Sed.) E. Barxnr, President. 


I have also before me two briefs, one coming from the employees of the 
Independent Union at Canadian Westinghouse Limited, signed by Mr. Seymour; 
also, a brief presented on behalf of Canadian Industries Limited. Your steering 
committee has decided that these briefs should be put on the record. I have 
copies here for the members of the memorandum submitted by the Canadian 
Industries Limited. | 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO, 
July 25, 1946. 


To the Chairman, 
Parliamentary Committee on Industrial Relations, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


This submission is made by an independent union of employees to draw to 
your attention and the attention of your committee the plight and case of the 
members of independent unions in Canada, the members of other unions not 
affiliated with CIO and the vast majority of Canadian workers who do not 
see fit to associate themselves with any union. 

While it is agreed that the proceedings before your committee have been 
instigated or necessitated by the unlawful actions of CIO organization the fact 
is that the proceedings before your committee and the decisions of your com- 
mittee will of necessity affect directly all the industrial workers of Canada and 
indirectly the population at large. 

We assert that a certain group of persons who at the best can speak for a 
very small minority of Canadian workers are in effect purporting to speak for 
all Canadian labour and to force through measures of their design directly 
affecting all Canadian labour and the public at large. This very small minority 
by illegal acts bring about a situation calling for action and from the reported 
proceedings of your committee it would seem that some of the members of the 
committee dominating the proceedings and the discussions, ignore not only the 
actual facts that bring about the crisis which gave birth to the committee, but 
also the major issues that affect the whole people of Canada. 

We state as a fact that these people appearing before your committee as 
labour leaders do not in fact even represent the true attitude of the people they 
purport to represent, and it is noticed: with alarm that some of the members of 
the committee now endeavour to tie down to the spoken words of a chosen 
few malcontents the attitude and policy of labour in Canada at large. 

We back our assertion as to the purported representation of these people 
who have set themselves up as the spokesmen for labour by the fact that on a. 
government vote these people do not even represent a majority of the workers of 
the Steel Company of Canada, in which plant the crisis was precipitated. Your 
committee has apparently ignored this fact and has accepted these people not 
only as voicing an opinion and policy of all the workers in the plant of the 
Steel Company of Canada but also of all Canadian industry. 

Furthermore, we would point out that the whole CIO organization even if 
we take for granted that these people speak the mind of the CIO members 
(which they do not), only cover 10 per cent of the wage and salary workers in 
Canada. Our independent unions cover 6:1 per cent, A.F. of L. unions cover 
10-5 per cent and 73-4 per cent of the workers in Canada have not seen fit to be 
affiliated with any union. Also please remember that less than one-third of the 
wage and salary workers in Canada find employment in manufacturing. 

The working people of Canada want first, security against inflation, security 
against the kind of inflation that makes strawberries in the United States, a 
mile from the Canadian border sell for 69 cents a quart as against 30 cents a 
quart in Canada. Security against the kind of inflation that will assuredly 
destroy Canada’s export opportunities. No hours of labour or wage rates has 
ever compensated the working man for the reduced purchasing power of an 
inflated currency—or ever will. 

The workers in Canada at large know that for its population Canada 
requires tremendous exports to maintain industrial activity. They know that 
three out of eight industrial employees rely on export activities for their liveli- 
hood. They know that we are on the commencement of a terrific world wide 
struggle in competitive exports. They know that it is the purchasing power 
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of a dollar in Canada for the substantial things of life and not any theoretical 
hourly wage that is of importance to the working man. All these things have 
been set out by the government of Canada and far reaching steps have been 
taken by the government of Canada to ensure the working man of Canada a 
relatively high purchasing power for his dollar and with it a relatively favourable 
opportunity of producing goods that can be exported in competitive markets. 

The government of Canada put these measures into effect at the commence- 
ment of the war and did a much better job than our neighbours to the south, by 
their own admission. The government of Canada was re-elected on this policy 
by the votes of the whole of the wage and salary workers in Canada not by a 
10 per cent vociferous minority that now seeks to destroy the fruits we have 
gained from five years of restraint and planning. 


The government of Canada represents the people of Canada and your 
parliamentary committee must uphold the policy bespoken by the government 
and upon which it was elected. If this parliamentary committee delegated by 
the parliament of Canada is tricked or coerced by this lawless, forceful, and 
vociferous minority into destroying the economic planning that has caused 
Canadians a great deal in restraint and observance of the policy for betterment 
in the long run, it is a direct betrayal of the votes that elected that parliament. 


The labour people in Canada at large want to know right now and want 
an expression of those members of the committee who are dominating the dis- 
cussion whether they stand for law and order and observance of the law by every 
one, or whether they are opportunists who to gain their ends, (or the ends of a 
minority that they represent), countenance defiance of the law, lawless actions 
and pressure tactics. If these people will speak out and let the people of Canada 
know what they stand for, the people of Canada will know how to deal with 
them when it comes to re-electing representatives to govern the country. 


The average working men are much better informed on the economic situa- 
tion of this country than politicians apparently give them credit for. The 
average working men in this country are also able to discern political maneouvres 
more quickly than they appear to be given credit for. The average working men 
in this country are vitally interested in the issue before your committee and in 
the results that will come from it, and the average working man sees in the 
formation of your committee that in the first instance the government resorted 
to a measure that they believed would check ruthless pressure tactics to destroy 
the economic principles against inflation by making such tactics against the 
law; that when the measure was openly defied it became embarrassing to the 
government because from a political point of view they might hurt some feelings 
by enforcing the law,—that an opportunity to divest itself of the responsibility 
in the matter came through the suggestion of an opposition member of the 
formation of your committee,—that the opportunity was seized on with alarcity 
as a means of avoiding responsibility in the matter, and that regardless of the 
outcome of the proceedings of your committee the government can blame the 
results on the opposition. Such political tactics do not find favour with the 
working men in Canada. The working man in Canada stands up ten for one 
against these CIO representatives who care nothing for the future but only for 
their power of today. 


The working men of Canada demand that the government in the first place 
and as a prime requisite demand observance of the law, for it is of small con- 
sequence that we of Canada should brag about the famed north-west patrol 
enforcing observance of law and order in the remote parts of the north if the 
government of Canada acquiesce in defiance of the law under the very steps of 
parliament and give audience to and entertain the representations of law breakers, 
the representatives of law breakers, and the exponents and advocates of anarchy, 
in the formal committee matters of government procedure. 
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The people of Canada are proud of the law abiding aspect of their citizen- 
ship. The people of Canada have responded on every occasion against the taunts 
and tactics of tyrany and anarchy. The people of Canada have given of their 
money and of their blood that law and order shall be observed not only within 
the confines of the Dominion of Canada but throughout the world and for a ~ 
committee of the parliament of the Dominion of Canada to tolerate and acquiesce 
in defiance of the law and acts against the law, and advocacy of such procedure, 
is an insult to a free people, a condescension to vociferous pressure tactics and 
the adoption without the sanction of the people of Canada of government by 
force, political intrigue, and methods practised by countries whose whole economy 
and attitude we as Canadians hold with disdain. 

The issue is clear, Mr. Chairman, and the results of your deliberation will 
be historic. Many years ago the Fathers of Confederation met and set down 
a scheme of living for the people of Canada. That scheme of living called for, 
as a primary requisite, the observance of the laws of the land. Their names 
have gone down as illustrious and respected names in history. Your com- 
mittee sits at another critical time in the history of our people and the names 
of your committee will go down in history either as carrying forward those sound 
and fundamental principles of Canadian citizenship that have made us_an 
admired and respected people throughout the world, or as laying the ground and 
sowing the seed of that kind of disregard of the law, opportunism, misrepre- 
sentation, anarchy and tyranny that has sullied the history of less fortunate 
peoples. 

The workers of Canada have obeyed the law with the exception of a very 
small minority. The workers of Canada have responded with loyalty and 
enthusiasm to the economic principles laid down by the government to guard 
against inflation. The workers of Canada have seen and now see the economic 
problems that beset us and from which we will either grow stronger or live in 
chaos. The workers of Canada are looking to the government of Canada to 
enforce the law without fear and without evasions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the rivers unto the ends of the earth as was conceived in 
choosing the word “Dominion” to designate our political federation. 

This is the first issue, otherwise the government of Canada is in contempt, 
not only in Canada but throughout the world. That which is to be gained or 
accomplished in this country is to be gained within the law and not otherwise, 
and those few who attempt to upset our economy not only do not represent the 
people they purport to represent but they do not represent the vast majority 
of Canadian citizens who elected the government, who delegated your com- 
mittee to take action within the laws of this country and on the promises and 
on the policy upon which the government of Canada was elected by the people 
who are now being given no voice in the proceedings. 

As a last, and I hope portentious consideration, will you please remember 
that not only has the working man of this Canada been guaranteed the right to 
strike but he has also been guaranteed the right to work and by the action of the 
Dominion of Canada tolerating unscrupulous and unlawful acts at the instigation 
of these few disrupters of the public peace, literally tens of thousands of Cana- 
dian workmen have been deprived of their right to work against their wishes, 
have been deprived of their livelihood, have been forced to rely on their savings 
that were made at the instigation and suggestion of the government of Canada, 
but they are forced to deplete these savings not for the better things and the 
comforts that the government held out as a promise and argument for savings, but 
for their daily existence because these merchants of strife in defiance of the laws 


of the land and the laws of sound economics have usurped the place of the gov- _ 


ernment, dictated to its representatives, and now tainted with gross injustice 
and lawlessness jauntily prefer their claims before your committee as the spokes- 
men for Canadian labour, which they are not and never have been, and unless 
by betrayal of your duty as representatives of the people will never he. 
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This is no time for politics, this is no time for expedients. The members of 
vour committee must forget these trivial things and become statesmen worthy of 
the name and governed in their decisions by the will of the people at large not 
the petulant voices of an arrogant, stubborn and vociferous minority of such 
-trivial numbers as to be insignificant but of such strategic importance by reason 
of occupation as to be capable of throttling the nation in its struggle for rehab- 
ilitation, economic survival, and maintenance of a higher standard of living for 
all, instead of a disportionate advantage for a greedy few. 

- We want our basic right to work recognized and enforced without reserva- 
tion. We want the optimum in wages commensurate with a long range program 
for prosperity without.depressions. We want above all that the law of the land 
be observed and enforced ‘by and for all the people. 


EMPLOYEES’ INDEPENDENT UNION AT CANADIAN 
WESTINGHOUSE CoMPANY LIMITED 


R. G. SEYMOUR 
President. 


= 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
WITH RESPECT TO ITS OPERATIONS AT WINDSOR, ONTARIO, 
AND WITH RESPECT TO REPRESENTATIONS MADE BY THE 
UAW-CIO TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


The dispute at Windsor, Ontario, between Canadian Industries Limited and 
its hourly rated employees as represented by the UAW-CIO, Local 195, affects 
two plants; the Salt Plant and the Electrolytic Caustic Soda and Chlorine Plant. 
The memorandum of the UAW also deals with the soda ash plant of the Brunner, 
Mond Canada, Limited at Amherstburg, Ontario. It will be understood by the 
committee that Canadian Industries Limited has not and never. has had, any 
interest whatsoever, directly or indirectly, in the Brunner, Mond Company. This 
brief does not, therefore, refer in any way to the matters between that company 
and the UAW, Loca! 195. 

There are seven salt plants in Canada, of which two are owned and operated 
by C-I-L. The remaining five are owned by four separate companies in no way 
connected with C-I-L. 

There are in Canada five plants manufacturing caustic soda and chlorine 
by electrolytic processes, of which three are owned and operated by C-I-L; one 
of these is the plant at Windsor presently involved in a strike. This plant pro- 
duces caustic soda, chlorine, ferric chloride, bleaching powder and ammonia. 
WAGES. 

In his statement of 10th August to the committee, Mr. G. Burt referred to 
the minutes of a meeting between the company and the Union Negotiating Com- 
mittee held on 3rd June, 1946, quoting the company’s representative as follows:— 


The union is familiar with the wage control orders and must recognize 
that in making a request to the Regional War Labour Board for increases 
in hourly rates, the onus is on the applicant to show that the existing 
rates are low- by comparison with the rates paid for comparable jobs in 
the community. Although the union has presented no such proof, we 
ourselves have completed a survey of rates paid at some thirty plants in 
the community, excluding only the three automotive plants, and we find 

= that the rate currently paid to labourers in this plant is low by seven 
cents per hour, and the rate currently paid to machinists in this plant 
is low by thirteen cents per hour. 
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This extract was only part of a paragraph of one minute and was removed 
from the context of a lengthy set of minutes which went on to state that the 
company proposed to increase these and all intermediate rates to be equal to or 
somewhat higher than the average rates paid for comparable Jobs in the com- 
munity, and to this end it would seek approval from the Regional War Labour 
Board, before which tribunal the union could make its own case for still higher 
wage rates. 

The effect of instituting the increases referred to would have raised the 
minimum hourly rate in the electrolytic plant from 70 cents to 77 cents per hour, 
and would have been equivalent to an average increase of approximately 8 cents 
per hour, which would have raised the average hourly rate from 83 cents to 91 
cents per hour. 

The minutes of a subsequent meeting held on 20th June, 1946, disclose that 
the company’s representative informed the union that the company’s wage offer 
would give employees from $3.60 to $7.20 per week more than the weekly earn- 
ings resulting from the union’s demand of an increase of $2.00 per day and a 
40-hour week. Again on this date the union was urged to let the regional board 
decide between the company’s offer and the union demand. At that meeting it 
was also pointed out to the union that acceptance of the company’s offer would 
result in the majority of employees receiving more per hour than employees of 
other employers in the community with the exception of the three automobile 
companies. Few jobs in the chemical industry are comparable in content with 
jobs in the automobile industry. Furthermore C-I-L gives steady employment 
throughout the year whereas the automobile industry has been subject to 
seasonal fluctuations under normal conditions which have been reflected in the 
wage rates. Mr. Burt himself confirmed this before the committee. 

The strike started on 27th June, and subsequently a commissioner, Judge 
Alexander Cochrane, was appointed. He was authorized by the company to 
offer a further increase in the wage proposals previously made to the union. 
This last offer would have the effect of increasing the minimum hourly wage 
rate by 10 cents per hour to 80 cents per hour, equivalent to an increase of 40-9 
per cent from August, 1939. Of the 327 employees in the electrolytic plant only 
42, largely janitors and coal handlers and 7 apprentices, would be receiving the 
minimum rates of 80 cents per hour. 

At current wage rates, the average annual earnings of the employees are 
$2,042. The result of the increases offered by the company raises the average 
annual earnings to $2,286, with minimum annual earnings of $1,958. The fore- 
going annual earnings are to be compared with Mr. Millard’s figure of $1,750 
which before the committee he sought to establish as the minimum annual wage 
which would support living on the health and decency level. We submit that 
the figures we have set forth are not in harmony with the UAW’s statement 
that this company pays “low” wages. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PLANS 

We consider it pertinent to any discussion of wages to draw the cont- 
mittee’s attention to any welfare benefits which have a bearing on the extent 
to which employees’ annual earnings are protected and supplemented. These are 
embodied in the following Plans. 


Vacation Plan—This plan provides two weeks’ vacation with pay after one 
year’s service. This plan was put into effect in 1937. 


Disability Wage Plan—Under this plan full wages are paid up to a maxi- 
mum of thirteen weeks in cases of illness or non-occupational accident 
and, in case of occupational disability, the difference between full wages 
and payments from workmen’s compensation. All employees are eligible 
after one year’s service. The expense is borne solely by the company. 
The plan went into effect in 1937. | 
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Pension Plan—This plan provides a pension for an employee having fifteen 
years’ service who becomes substantially incapable of carrying out his 
normal duties. The plan has been in effect since 1919 and the cost is 
borne solely by the company. 


Savings Plan—Under this plan, which has been offered to employees annu- 

ally for over ten years, an employee may save up to 10 per cent of his 

J earnings (maximum $20 per month) and the Company contributes 25 
cents for each dollar saved under the plan. 


Health Insurance Plan—Participating employees and the company share the 
cost of insurance providing for the payment of hospital bills in the 
amount of $3 per day for 70 days; of surgeon’s accounts up to $75; of 
physician’s fees up to $25; and of miscellaneous hospital charges up to 
$35. This supplies a total coverage of $345 for each illness or accident. 


Death Benefit Plan—By this plan the company provides life insurance of 
$1,500 solely at its expense to all employees who were with the company 
in August, 1989. This plan has been in effect since 1919. 


Union SECURITY 
The UAW brief states “the two companies refuse to accept the principle of 

union security even after a board of conciliation recommended it . . . ”, and Mr. 

Burt affirmed this before the committee. We have no knowledge that there was 

a board of conciliation in the Brunner Mond dispute, and we propose to deal 

only with the Board of Conciliation which acted with respect to our dispute. It 

may not be clear to the committee that the board made three recommendations, 

namely 

(1) the unanimous recommendation that the union abandon its demand for 
the deduction of union dues and accept the company’s offer to cash 
wage cheques on the company’s property, to provide union stewards 
with a table at the point of pay so that cash dues could be collected, 
and allow union officers to collect union dues on company property dur- 
ing non-working hours, 1.e. during lunch hour and rest periods; and 

(2) the unanimous recommendation that the company withdraw its demand 
for the inclusion of a no-strike clause in the agreement; and 

(3) the recommendation of the chairman and union representative that the 
union abandon its demand for union shop and that the company accept 
maintenance of membership. 


The union refused to accept item (1). The company agreed to accept item 
(2) and refused to accept item (3) because to do so would be wholly incompatible 
with its principles with respect to so-called “union security,” which have been 
expressed publicly before Boards of Conciliation and to the unions with which it 
has agreements. 


Union Shop.—lt is the company’s function and the company’s alone to 
select employees, to transfer them, to terminate employment, or otherwise direct 
the working force, and the full implications of union shop would abrogate this 
function. We recognize, of course, that the exercise of these functions, may give 
rise to grievances should it be claimed that individual hardship or injustice 
results. Provision is made in all our collective agreements for discussion of any 
such grievances. 

We submit that it is a derogation of the necessary and accepted functions 
of management to impose on the employment, on the continued employment, or 
on the status of any employee, a condition which is in no way related to the 
traditional qualifications of a desirable employee. In making this submission we 
have no intention of proclaiming a doctrine of “management rights” which 
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could be deemed to be arbitrary or based on unjustified prerogatives. We submit 
that it is entirely wrong to require the company to discharge, and to suffer the 
loss of, an employee for the sole reason that he failed to become a union member 
or to maintain his membership in the union, or that he thas otherwise failed to 
discharge responsibilities imposed by the union. The company pays an employee 
for performing his assigned duties in an- efficient and conscientious manner, and 
for observing the rules of the company, but believes that so long as these condi- — 
tions are fulfilled it must have the right to retain him and extend to him the 
full privileges of an employee. The company has no intention of discriminating 
against an otherwise desirable employee because for reasons of his own he does, 
or does not, wish to become a member of, or pay dues to, the union, or because for _ 
reasons of his own he has withdrawn from the union or because he has been | 
expelled from the union. : 

We submit also that order in council P.C. 1003 protects employees against 
discrimination by employers on account of union membership. Some unions now 
wish to institute a new type of discrimination, i.e. discrimination against a 
non-member. . 

Maintenance of Membership—Maintenance of membership is in part the 
union shop and is therefore subject to the same objections as the union shop. 

Rand Formula—The arrangement now popularly known as the Rand 
Formula incorporates a feature which parallels one feature of the union shop 
to which sincere objection is taken. Under the Rand Formula an employee 
to remain in employment would be compelled to pay union dues to an organiza- 
tion to which he might be opposed. 

Deduction of Union Dues—The collection of dues is the responsibility of 
any organization which requires the payment of membership dues by its 
members. The payment of dues is the responsibility of the member who has 
contracted to pay dues as a condition of membership. We firmly believe it is not 
the responsibility of the company to collect dues for the union. 


Pusiic Poticy on UNION SECURITY 

The company submits that its views on the limitation of freedom involved 
in the union shop and other forms of union security, are in harmony with public 
policy and particularly draws the attention of the committee to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides in Clause 32:— 

32. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act no insured 
person shall be disqualified for receipt of (unemployment) benefit by 
reason only of his refusal to accept employment if by acceptance thereof 
he would lose the right— 

(a) to become a member of, or 

(6) to continue to be a member and to observe the lawful rules of, or 

(c) to refrain from becoming a member of any association, organization 
or union of workers. 


(Norr.—The underlining and the word in parentheses are ours). 


Thus it is clearly set forth in enactment by the parhament of Canada that 
the requirement that an employee shall join an organization or union of 
workers is an improper condition to impose on an employee seeking employment. 
We submit it would be equally improper for an employer to be required to enter 
into an agreement with a union to impose such a condition of employment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 


H. GREVILLE SMITH, 
First Vice-President. 
August 12, 1946. 
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< : - Also your subcommittee on agenda asked leave to present the following 
Bis as its Ninth Report:— 

: - Tuespay, 13th August, 1946. 
: : “ The subcommittee on Agenda begs leave to present the following as a 


NintH Report 


So that the House of Commons may have an opportunity to discuss 
any report that emanates from the committee, your subcommittee on 
Agenda recommends that, commencing this afternoon at 3.30 0 ‘clock, the 
committee sit in camera. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) MAURICE LALONDE, 
Guinan. 
Mr. Croiti: I would move the adoption of the report. 
_ Carried. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, before we begin: I made a request for 
certain information more thre a week ago. I asked for comparative cost of 
living figures for Sydney, Hamilton and Algoma. I also asked for the com- 
parative annual wages in the lumber industry in British Columbia and in the 
Steel Company at Hamilton. I pone if this information is available, or when 
it will be available. - 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Lieff informs me that both have been filed. 

Mr. Lierr: They are both on the record now. 

Mr. MacInnis: Both? 

Mr. Lierr: Yes. I will get that for you before you leave this morning. 
recollection is that both are in the record now. 

Mr. Crotut: Sometime ago I asked the chairman to procure a financial 
statement of Dosco because the one they filed seemed to be incomplete. I 
wonder if that has been obtained? 

The CuatrmMan: No, I haven’t received as yet any. financial statement 
by Dosco. I will be glad ‘to get in touch with those people and file it as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Mitchell coming on this morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are the committee through -with Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. BuackmMorE: No, I have some questions to ask. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Mitchell is in the House now, he may be in within 
a few minutes. My understanding was that it was the intention to call Mr. 
Conroy back before the committee. Is that agreeable to you, Mr. Blackmore? 

Mr. BuAcKMorRE: Yes. 


4 


My 


Mr. Pat Conroy, Chairman, Wage Co-ordinating Committee, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario, pecaliens 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Mr. Conroy, I should like to ask you a few questions concerning the 
‘second brief which you submitted to the committee. 


Mr. Lierr: Are you referring to the price increases? 
Mr. Buackmore: That is right. | 
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Mr. Lirrr: That appears on page 830 of the record, appendix B to the 
the meeting of August 8. she 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. I think that you have not been examined on this submission. Now, you 
make a statement among your general statements on the first page—number 7 


—in which you say: 
Wage increases have dragged considerably behind increases in the 
cost of goods; 


and in number 1 of this general statement, as follows:— 


The Prices Board has granted a great variety of price increases due 
to subsidy removal or to cost pressures within the industry concerned; 


then, number 12 of your general statement I notice reads as follows:— 


Many items not in the cost of living index, which are not con- 
sidered to enter into the essential pattern of domestic necessities, have 
boosted family cost of living considerably above the index figures. This 
would apply particularly to goods coming back on the market at prices 
higher than the 1941 average. . 


I wonder, Mr. Conroy if you would care to elaborate on this statement. It. 


would appear that these statements have a rather serious implication in our 
discussions.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee I should 
like first gf all to make an opening statement as to the contents of this brief. 
They are largely at the request of Mr. Case. We made a subsequent request 
of the Labour Information Centre at Toronto to try to collect and give our 
own story in the factual sense in the price relaxations that have taken place since 
about the end of the war. And now, we did not say to that centre that they 


should draw their own conclusions. We merely asked them for facts. And I. 


would say at the moment, in addition to complying with our request they have 
gone further by drawing their own conclusions on this; which frankly I cannot 
give an explanation for. The conclusions there are I think of no interest to the 
committee and they should be struek from the record. I would say, however, 
that the factual presentation as to the number of commodities and the amount 


of relaxation are what Mr. Case was after. He was not. after conclusions, I do 


not think. So, since this Labour Information Centre has drawn their own con- 
clusions without our request, and because We do not know the reason for the 


conclusions, I think it would be unfair for the committee and for me to attempt — 


to establish in my mind their reason for these conclusions; and these con- 
clusions from the Labour Information Centre should be struck from the record, 
because, frankly, I cannot answer the reasons for the conclusions. 

@. And which conclusions have you particularly in mind?—A. I have in 
mind where the brief says, near the beginning, “these salient facts emerged:—”, 
and then they go on down from number 1 to number 12; and the paragraph 
following that at the top of page 2. Mr. Chairman, this body in addition to 
making a record of the relaxations of prices, has also interpolated with quotations 
from Mr. Gordon from time to time. I do not know what the intention behind 
that was, or what particular value that is to this committee. It seems to be 
largely quotations. I do not think that there is any value in that. Re-emphasiz- 
ing our main intention, in response to Mr. Case’s request, it was merely to get 
a record of price relaxations by the board. 


Q. I notice, Mr. Conroy, on page 2 about half way down the page, on. 
August 15 it is noted that “Maximum prices on bituminous coal produced in the | 


maritimes advanced 33 cents per ton, the 33 cents to be set aside on every ton 
of coal.’ 


.” and so on. That would appear to be one of the first definite 
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: moves towards raising the cost of living. Have you any comment on that?— 
_. A. I would say since a substantial section of our people use coal, it must in the 
~ nature of things affect the cost of living. 

4 Q. That was not a result of what the labouring people did?—A. I am not 
so sure about that. Last year, I think it was—in the spring of 1945,—the Nova 
Scotia mine workers received a wage adjustment. I am inclined to think that 
this price increase reflected here had something to do with that wage adjust- 
ment. I am not sure of that, but I am inclined to think that is right. 

Q. But it could not have been brought about without government action or 
government consent?—A. We presume that the prices board would have to give 
it the okay to bring it into being. 

@. I notice on August 17 the following: ‘Cheese processors allowed to 
make an addition to the maximum price of cheese . . .” to the extent of one- 

- eighth cent per pound to one-half cent per pound. This would unquestionably 
be the result of government action, would it not?—-A. I should think so, yes. 

@. It would be a definite rise in the cost of living?—A. Yes. Cheese is 
one of the staples, I think, that both poor and prosperous consume. 

Q. Further down the page I note on September 1, “Subsidies no longer paid 
on certain grocery items.” You do not happen to have any information regarding 
those grocery items, do your—A, This largely had to do with dairy products, 

I believe. 

Q. Here again it was a move of the government which resulted in a rise in 
prices?—A. Well, I should think it would be automatic; that if the government 
withdrew subsidies it would automatically have some bearing on price adjust- 
ments. 

(. This all occurred in 1945?—A. Yes. 

@. Then on September 15 I notice, “Two per cent discount on footwear 
leather was removed and new tanners’, jobbers’, and leather leaders’ maximum 
prices on footwear leather sold to a footwear manufacturer, whether jobber or 
dealer, established.” This again would be the result of government action, 
would it not?—A. Yes; I should think so, sir. 

Q. Very little blame could be attached to the labour unions for that action, 
J.imagine. Then on October 11, “One cent per pound increase in the wholesale 
maximum prices for pork and other fresh sausage, bologna, weiners and frank- 
furters granted.” Again it is evidently a move on the part of the government.— 
A. Quite so. 

@. Would you say that this would greatly add to the cost of living of the 
poor; that is, people having low incomes usually use such things as weiners, 

_ sausages and bologna?—A. I should say it would have a bearing on the cost of 
living of the people in the lower income brackets, whose purchasing power is 
distributed largely over staples, and in whose budget the price of meat of any 
description would play an extremely large role. I should say it would have 
distinct bearing on the cost of living in.the lower income brackets particularly. 
Q. This move had a Berea bearing on the poor?—A. Yes. 

Q. In their cost of living?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then on December 3, on page 3, I notice as follows: “Tnereases amount 
to 35 cents per pound allow ed on imported new crop of California prunes and 
pains.” That again would appear to be a result of government action, would 
it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. An action very vitally affecting the poor?—A. I should think so. 

Q. Because they do use prunes when they cannot buy anything else in 
the way of fruit. : 

Mr. Smiru: You would not get any prunes without it. Is that the case? 


Mr. Buackmorr: My point is that there is an increased price there in a 
very vital commodity, one that is used especially by those with lower incomes. 


Mr. SmiruH: As to prunes, I love them; and I am not a rich fellow. 
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Mr. Case: Is not the purpose of the whole brief to show that everything 


has increased in price? 

Mr. BuackmorE: That is exactly it. I do not know whether I quite 
catch the general idea of the brief or not; but to me it appears that the inten- 
tion of the brief was to show that the rises in price have been the result of 
government action, when we have heard a great deal in this discussion regard- 
ing the fact that the government could not hold the price line. 

The Wirness: Of course, I made a somewhat significant statement in 
reply to someone’s question on my general brief. It was my contention that 
despite the warnings of Mr. Gordon and the officers of the government generally 
of the danger of breaking the price line, the government had already, with- 
out wage increases of a particular nature, broken down the price line in a 
substantial sense. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

@. And apparently over Mr. Gordon’s head?—A. Well, that is a matter 
of opinion. As he is head of the prices board, and with all the emphasis he 
has been laying on the value of his opinion, I presume he must have’ con- 
sulted his own secretary as to the adjustment of these prices. 

@. This seems to me to have a very important bearing on this whole 
question. On January 5 I note, “To offset the additional cost of broom corn 
through the removal of the import subsidy an in....”—A. What was that date? 


Q. On January 5, 1946, the second line. I will read it again. “To offset 


the additional cost of broom corn through the removal of the import subsidy 
an increase in the consumer price of brooms was granted. The price of small 
brooms would increase about 28 cents and the larger types 42 cents.” Again 
that was government action? Again the advance would bear heavily on the 
poor?—A. Well, even the poor have to keep their houses clean; and I suppose 
brooms play a role in the day to day living. 

Q. Then on January 9— 

Mr. SmiruH: What are large brooms? Are they curling brooms? 

Mr. Buackmore: I do not know. 

Mr. Smiru: I think they are. I am quite serious about that. 

Mr. Buackmore: I would not be an authority on that. If it is curling 
brooms, I would not worry so much; but if it is the large brooms used in 
the kitchen, I would. 


The Wrrness: I notice that tam o’shanters are not mentioned here in ~ 


conjunction with brooms. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. On January 9 I notice here it says, “In order to implement the move- 
ment of lima and kidney beans into Canada from the United States, price 
ceilings were revised upwards.” Again apparently a government price adjust- 
ment affecting a staple food of the poor——A. Well, taking prunes and beans 
into the same bracket, we are told that the Canadian Pacific Railroad built their 


main arteries westward on those two commodities; so I presume they must | 


have substance in the daily budget. 

Q. It is rather significant that it is government action again, is it not? 
—A, Yes. 

Q. In spite of all this frantic effort on the part of Mr. Gordon to hold 
the price line! On page 4, item 3, March 1, 1946, we find, “Subsidy payments 


to manufacturers on sales of jams and jellies discontinued. Selling prices — 


adjusted accordingly amounting to 4 cents on the standard 24 fluid ounce 


jars.” I do not know whether or not in your family when you were growing 
up it was as it was in mine; but I know if we had not had some jam and jelly 


‘ 
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in our pioneer home, it would have been a pretty bleak existence——A. The way 
Iwas raised, while our stomachs called for meat, they were usually satisfied 
with jam; and I suppose the average working class family is pretty much 
the same. 

Q. So again there is a blow right at the living cost of the working men, 
the very people who are striking. On March 1, again, we find this, “Cotton 
and wool subsidies removed or reduced. Cotton subsidies cut about one-third 
and subsidies on wool and worsted products eliminated or, in a number of 
cases, substantially reduced. The full effect of this would not be felt until 
later in the year. The basic price of all raw cotton was raised 4 cents per pound 
and cotton mills authorized to increase the ceiling price on all their products 
accordingly. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board says men’s clothing, women’s 
goods, etc., will not go up in price until the fall of 1946.” Apparently the 
troubles are not all on us yet. 


But that women’s cotton and wool dresses will increase during late 
spring and summer months. 


That is again striking at the households of the poor. It would not have 
been so serious if it had been rayon, silk or satin. On March 5th as a result 
of the removal or reduction of subsidy on textiles and leathers there were 335 
items covered in the order, so there is a new markup order adjusting the maxi- 
mum prices at the retail and wholesale levels. 335 items are covered in the order. 
The board says that changes in consumer prices would be relatively minor. Now, 
relative to what? Have you any way of determining that?—A. I suppose that 
might be interpreted several ways. It might be relatively minor to the profits 
of the producer; it might be quite important to the consumer. 

Q.. It would not take a very large rise in these items to hurt a family pretty. 
seriously ?—A. Not to the average working class family. Any impact at all is 
bound to have a substantial effect. 

Q. In my family it seems that we no sooner get one child equipped with a 
pair of shoes than another one wants a pair.?—A. That is right. 

Q. And by the time we get half way around, the first one wants another pair. 
—A. That is my experience, too. 

~ Q. Then on Mach 6 “the per ton subsidy paid by the Agricultural Food 
Board during 1945 on tomatoes, peas, corn, green and waxed beans for process- 
ing will not be paid on the 1946 crop.” I gather there would be an increase in 
price of these commodities. I do not know what I would have done in raising 
my family if we had not been able to get canned tomatoes reasonably inexpen- 
sively—A. We have a garden ourselves, but I suppose the withdrawal of 
subsidies would indicate an automatic increase in prices. 

Q. Once more it is the result of government action?—A. Quite so. 

Q. No strike action involved here. Then I go down to March 30 where we 


have that famous $5 price adjustment in steel. I do not think any labour union 


struck so as to cause that advance in price?—-A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. It was purely the result of government action although it affected even 
the price of the hoe that the labourer would use.to keep his garden clean. On 
March 30 the subsidy on imported Barbados molasses was reduced by two- 
thirds; consumers will pay 4 cents per quart more. Would you say that 
molasses would be used in the homes of most of those poor people who are 
striking?—A. Going by my own experience molasses and sulphur was one of 
the substantial elements in our home when I was a youngster, and I presume 
there is not much change in civilized behaviour since that time, or uncivilized 
according the boy’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Smiru: That was used for the itch, was it not? 


The Witness: It was a remedy for anything under the sun. 
70610—2 
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By Mr. Blackmore: | | 
Q. Again it is government action. On March 30 creamery butter prices 
were increased as an incentive to greater production by 4 cents per pound, 
Mr. Smiru: I think we should ask if there was an increase in the price of 
rum at the time of molasses. ~ 
Mr. BuackmorE: Since you have asked the question perhaps it will be 
answered. 
The Witness: The government will get two-thirds of the taxation on it, 
anyway. | 3 
By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. We turn to page 5, item 4, April 9. 


Following previously announced cancellation of subsidy payments 
for imported package bees, an adjustment of 1 cent to 14 cents a pound 
in retail honey ceiling prices was made. | 


Once more there is a rise in a very essential commodity in the labouring 
home. Is that not so?—A. These are staples. 

@. Once more government action?—A. Quite so. 

Q. On April 15 the ceiling prices for dairy butter and. whey butter were 
increased 4 cents per pound. Once more that is government action. Further 
down there is a second item under April 16. Price of men’s and boy’s work cloth- 
ing was increased up to 25 cents at the retail level, following the reduction of the 
catton subsidy. 25 cents is quite a lot of money on top of the price of a pair of 
overalls, anyway?—A. It is particularly where there are a number of children 
in the family. 

Q. I always found it that way. Government action again. On April 25 
barley prices were adjusted, resulting in a slight increase in most cases of not 
more than | cent per pound-to consumers. Government action again. I am 
picking out a few here and there. On May 3 imported cotton goods prices were 
adjusted so that on larger articles such as cotton blankets, sheets, towels, wash 
cloths, diapers, handkerchiefs, men’s shirt and pajamas, consumers will pay an 
increase not exceeding 25 cents per item. Once more government action?—A. 
Quite so. 

Q. Resulting in a very substantial increase in the cost of living in the homes 
of the poor. On May 7 ceiling prices in Canada on the new crop of Australian 
currants and raisins were raised 2 cents to 3 cents per pound. Once more govern- 
ment action; no strike action involved there?—A. None that I know of. 

@. None that I can see. On page 6 on May 20 corn syrup was increased by 
approximately 2 cents per pound, corn starch by a similar amount and corn oil 
by slightly under 5 cents. I see no evidence there of strike action?—A. None 
that I know of. 

Q. Plenty of government action, though. June 1, 2 cents per quart subsidy — 
on milk comes off with consumer paying difference. Once more it was not a 
strike of farmers that caused that nor of labouring men. J am prompted that 
it was said that it was too expensive to continue. On May 31 imported fabrics 
and yarns were increased in price at retail level not more than 7 cents per yard 
on woollen fabrics and 30 cents per yard on worsteds; and 5 cents per yard on 
knitting yarns. I do not know what my mother would have done if that gy: 
happened in her day. 


Mr. SmirH: That must be wrong. 

Mr. Gaututier: There is no yarn worth 5 cents a yard. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueru: Maybe they mean a skein. 

Mr. BuackMorE: ‘There is a slip there but it was an advance. 
The Witness: Apparently so. 
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By Mr. Blackmore: » 


@. Wooden and upholstered household furniture of all types was increased 
in price at the manufacturing level on May 29.- Consumers will pay 7 per cent 
to 15 per cent more. Probably nothing further needs to be said, but I wonder if 
we would not be safe in telling the government that next time they feel like 
blaming the labour unions for the inability of the Prices Board to hold the price 
line they should reread that submission and cause an investigation to be made 
into their own behaviour. Would you think that would be a reasonable 
request?—-A. You know how touchy the government is about investigating their 
behaviour, but I would say that those at the bottom generally are not given too 
much notice until the inconvenience reaches the rest of our public. It applies 
not merely to labour; it applies to most people in essential occupations. 

Q. Will you speak a little louder—A. I will speak loudly for the press. I 
would say I think it is more or less a tradition that the man at the bottom is 
regarded pretty much as a cipher, as one not of importance in the scheme of 
things, until the very essential occupations and very important categories he 
fulfills are disrupted by a series of given actions, whether they be of his own 
volition or attempted actions by employers and that the public, generally, are 
not too conscious of the worth of the man until inconvenience comes to its door. 

- Q. You:never miss the water until the well goes dry. 

Mr. SmirH: What is that? 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I said, “You never miss the water until the well goes dry.” 

Mr. SmitH: Thanks, very much. 

Mr. BuackmMore: You probably heard that, too, when you were a boy. 

Mr. SmirH: I am glad I asked you. 

The Wirness: I think no better application of that adage can be found 
than with respect to coal miners. Coal miners are a strange race of people who 
_ are always up to their necks in trouble. They live off the beaten track. Rarely 
do they come within the main stream of public thinking. They produce a com-. 
modity upon which the people, generally, of the whole country are largely 
dependent. Their lives are taken for granted and it is also taken for granted that 
they should, without interruption, produce the necessary fuel for the fires of the 
nation without the slightest inconvenience. They live from day to day, facing 
changing conditions about which the country has not the slightest idea. They 
live under constant aggravation, away from God’s sunlight and under very 
abnormal conditions. And yet the very moment they decide to try to secure 
something for themselves that is worth while in relation to their occupation, the 
moment that it disturbs the householder who does not know much about coal 
mining, up go the hands of the public in holy horror at the inconvenience. That 
is not an exceptional case. It is perhaps more of an outstanding one. But, in 
a general way, those concerned with strikes to-day would be less concerned with 
them if they gave some contribution and basic thinking to try to solve the 
problems of this country which are involved in the strikes. But unfortunately 
they do not do so until the twelfth hour and then it is usually too late. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Then the Government accuse the working man of being a Communist.— 
A. That is more or less of a stock charge. Most working men who are subjected 
to that charge have now developed a defensive mechanism. Since the word 
“Rascist” and “Fascism” are not just in good repute as they were in this 
country, even two or three years ago when the average working man is charged | 
with being a Communist, he will say that the fellow who is calling him a Com- 


munist is a Fascist. 
Q. It does not make for good relations for the future——A. That 1s true. 
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Q. Ant it is not very good substance upon which to build Canada and the © 
result is not a very congenial attitude of mind likely to help to make that great 
Canada we all dream of. I noticed, Mr. Conroy, as I went through this list, 
that an impressive number of these advances had to do with food. Now, what 
percentage of the poor man’s money would be spent on food. Relatively? If we 
should find that it was a large percentage, then the impact on him would be so 
much the greater.—A. That, I suppose, sir, would depend on the amount of 
money he is taking in every week in his pay envelope. The lower you get down 
in wages, the higher is the proportion of expenses for food and staples; so much 
so, that that is one of the quarrels we have with our cost of living index. The 
cost of living index-on the whole is a somewhat worthy instrument but it does 
not, in our estimation, reflect the impact of prices, even without increases at all, 
on the relationship of the proportion of money that has to be spent for food and 
staples in relation to other things that are weighted in the index. 

Q. One complaint that comes from my own wife all the time—she is close 
to it and I guess she knows—is that no allowance is made for shoddy material 
that goes into shoes nowadays as compared to the shoes we used to have; and 
she complains that the cost of providing the children with shoes is almost double 
what it used to be, with no rise in price at all—A. I suppose that is almost 
every housewife’s experience; I know it is with my own wife. They buy some 
shoes for the youngsters and when they get to an age when they can go out-of- 
doors they promptly proceed to go out and kick around all the tin cans in the 
neighbourhood—as I suppose we, ourselves, did when we were youngsters. 

Q. I know that I did—A. Although many times I did not have the shoes 
and I just used my big toes instead of shoes. I suppose the difficulty is that the 
quality used to be better. In those days a pair of shoes on the average youngster 
might be good for a month or six weeks; but to-day you can buy the child a pair 
of shoes, and within two or three weeks, or about half the time they formerly 
used to last, the shoes will be worn out. 

Q. I think often the trouble is that they go out of shape; I know that my 
daughters dislike to wear them to school.—A. Some of the manufacturers have 
done a very good job using cardboard instead of leather. 

Q. That matter should be given some consideration too.—A. It is an 
important factor particularly for a housewife who has to figure out the matter 
of the family budget on behalf of the whole family; she might figure on buying 
two or three pairs of shoes in a year and now, because of the deterioration of 
quality, it is costing her 50 per cent more for the youngsters shoes. Certainly 
that is a factor that should be recognized in an adjustment of the cost of living. 

@. Another matter that my wife is constantly bringing to my attention is 
the way stockings go out now. You know the girls have to have pretty good 
looking stockings now; and the first thing that happens is that a run develops in 
them. Do you have any trouble along that line?—A. My biggest trouble is 
looking at the women without stockings. To tell you the truth, while I have 
not much of an artistic sense, I think it would meet the artistic senses of the 
male sex if more women would decide to wear stockings instead of going without 
them. 

Q. Or if they could be rendered able to afford to wear stockings.—A. Right. 

Q. That is another matter that should be given consideration——A. Dealing 
with stockings in a serious vein, I think for your average woman—I believe the 
stock term for it is nylon now—I suppose it is a very important factor in the 
budget, particularly for young women who are living on a very conservative 
salary and have got to keep up appearances. Stockings certainly play a 
considerable role, I think, and from the remarks of women generally, they are 
certainly not getting the full value in them that they did prior to the war; while, 
at the same time, costs have gone up some degree. ( 
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: Q. That is what my family report to me. Let us go on to another aspect 
of this whole question. Does not the fact that our living costs are rising, 
and the fact that it 1s maintained that every increase in wages to enable 


_the labouring man to overtake the increase in costs will add more cost, 


naturally, cause one to wonder if we could do something about bringing down 
the cost of living by additional subsidies? Suppose, now, it was proposed 
by the government that they would use subsidies to bring down the cost of 
living to your ordinary labouring man; instead of giving him an advance in 
wages. How do you-think he would take to that suggestion? Do you think 
he would look upon that favourably?—A. All members of this committee who 
have dealt with the question at hand have emphasized it is not the size of 
the dollar, whether it be three inches or six inches, it is what it actually buys 
in terms of real money; and I do not suppose there would be any persons in 
our whole civilized structure who would object if prices could be reduced 
instead of raised. It seems to be elementary. 

@. Instead of raising wages; if we could bring prices down instead of 


raising wages. That is veto —A. As to subsidies, Mr. Homuth I think asked 


me something on that the other day. The application of the subsidy I think 
would depend on the final end, whether that subsidy is going to be in the 
final analysis a benefit to the nation. By a benefit to the nation I mean most 
of the people. I do not mean some particular enterpriser on the one hand, 
or for that matter specifically labour on the other. As to the reduction of 
prices I think there have been one, perhaps two, cases on recent record— 
one case of wage demands on the one hand and by voluntary action on the 
other—prices have been reduced instead of wages being raised. That I think 


-applied particularly in Belgium about two months ago, that at that time because 


of the same conditions that we are afflicted with here only in a more aggravated 
sense there was a general demand for increases in wages. Instead of complying 
with that general demand the government of Belgium forthwith by order 
of the government cut prices of every commodity in the nation by 10 per cent. 
In the case I believe that of Soviet Russia— 

Q. Would you let me interrupt you just a moment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they do anything to help the retailers, wholesalers or the manufac- 
turers who might have suffered from that?—A. I am not aware of anything 
that was done subsequent to that. The other case—I remember reading about it— 
was Soviet Russia. Just about a month after the war last year the Soviet 
government cut prices I think in at least a large number of cities by one-third. 
Those are the two cases I remember reading ‘about. 

Q. Did you happen to read in regard to Soviet Russia where they found 
the money ?—A. Well, they have their own currency. They are not dependent 
on private banks. They print their own currency in relation to the value 
of the goods produced. As far as I know, that is all that was done; without 
any explanation—the government had stocks of commodities on hand because 
of the extremely serious situation there, and because at the end of the war 
there was less demand on those stocks than there was during the war when 
they had to be conserved, but once the demand slackened they were able to 
release these stocks and because of that they were able I believe substantially 
to reduce prices. 

Q. Are you trying to convey to us that Russia introduced these price 
reductions without any increased tax on the people, or without borrowing 
money ?—A. I could not give you all the facts in it, sir. All I remember reading 
is that the government ‘officially reduced the price of all its commodities by 


one-third. 
Q. Well, if Russia can do it, it really is a matter we should look into.— 


A. Worth while investigating, I think. 
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Q. Now, I should like to turn to another matter, Mr. Conroy. Do you 
believe that over a considerable period that wages have been increased: faster 
than prices have? Suppose you were to go back to somewhere around 1910 
and trace this through. Do you happen to have given attention to that 
particular aspect of economics?—-A. I have given some thought to it, sir. 
I think there was some reference to it in Mr. Gordon’s brief yesterday. I don’t 
remember what it was. I believe at any rate that in Mr. Gordon’s brief it says 
substantially the same thing as what you are speaking about now; that wages 
have increased more than prices. That might be answered in dual fashion; 
if he had said that wages had increased more than prices it would seem at 
least to satisfy me very much—the first direct motion of the theory by Mr. 
Gordon that control of wages would increase prices. I think something is 
left out here. Other than wages and prices I think there is the question of 
productivity. I think wages have increased more than prices and because 
of greater productivity, because of lowered costs prices have been maintained 
at a reasonable level over a given period; which I think is the complete 
opposite of the theory propounded yesterday by Mr. Gordon as against the 
one submitted to this committee in his first effort, that increases in wages 
would automatically blow the roof off the price structure. In short, it 
substantiates our position, the proper adjustment in wages will not only 
in the ultimate sense not cause the inflationary prices that we have been 
warned about but will with increased productivity lower costs. More goods 
on the market will provide working people with a greater incentive to produce 
and will ultimately level off prices. 

Q. There is a case that comes to my mind, illustrative of what you were 
speaking about. In a factory not far from where I live at one time the 
factory management were employing sixty men in accomplishing a certain 
process. And now, the company introduced a new machine which took place of 
all those men but one and the factory was able to produce more than it had 
been before. Now, it ought to be a logical deduction in that situation that 
they could considerably raise the wages of the one man without increasing 
their costs, provided that the installation of the process did not cost too much— 
the machine-—A. Well, the first thing you have to take into consideration, 1 
believe, is the charge of the machine itself. It would depend upon the cost of 
that machine. It would depend upon its upkeep, cost of operation; and, very 
definitely, some types of machines cost substantially more than others in rela- 
tion to the cost of the product. But if that is done, not only is that- theory 
sound, but it is accepted not only by labour but by employers; otherwise, they 
would not have installed the machinery at all. The principle behind the . 
installation and development of machine production is to cut costs; and that 
being so, the cutting of the cost on one hand producing more commodities, on 
the other hand more for consumption, it seems to me inevitable, after taking 
care of the cost of the machine and its operation and all the rest of it, to get 
that machine itself into operation, to justify the employer or employers in 
installing it or them, it would appear to be imevitable that the men who must 
consume the products of that machine must have some money to buy those 
things with, otherwise the machine stops operating and you have unemployment. 

Q. And overhead definitely increases. Now, Mr. Conroy, I don’t know how 
the other members of the committee feel, but I personally feel a definite 
eratitude to you for the pains you have exercised in preparing your most excel- 
lent submissions, and for the way in which you have answered questions put 
to you by the various members, and particularly my own questions. 

The Wirness: If the committee have no objection, and it might be totally 
out of court, I don’t know—I have,a copy of Maclean’s magazine of this week. 
Perhaps some of you have read it. There is an article in there by a very 
reputable author, Mr. Blair Fraser. I should very much like to read to the 
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“committee a few paragraphs from that article. Mr. Fraser is held in the highest 


regard, I think, for his reliability, throughout the country, and has no con- 
nection with labour of which’I am aware. 

Mr. Crouu: Everybody except Mr. Duplessis speaks well of him. 

The Witness: That is a bad sign (?). About six weeks ago Mr. Fraser 
came to my office and asked me about prices and other things he deals with 
here in this article. I told him that I would be quite interested in reading his 
conclusions. | 

Mr. SmirH: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to stop Mr. Conroy, but are we 
going to have anything from anybody and everybody read into the record 
here? 

The Wrrness: How much good is it going to do you? 

Mr. SmiruH: It might do a lot of good. But it does seem to me most unusual 
that we should begin reading into our record those things that are in newspapers 
and publications, newspapermen’s comments. Even though Mr. Fraser is 
undoubtedly a splendid newspaper man—I do not know where it is going to 
end. 

Mr. Buackmore: Would Mr. Conroy tell us whether the matter is factual 
or commentative. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: If I might say this; in the Montreal Gazette yesterday 
there appeared a rather humourous report on my evidence yesterday. Perhaps 
somebody would like me to read that for the record. That reporter I suppose 
is a reputable individual. I do not know him. I am not going to comment on 


_ It because I never do that sort of thing. But if you are going to read articles 


into the record from everybody in this country written on this and every other 
subject—I don’t know where it is going to end. I agree with Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Crouu: -May I suggest this, Mr. Chairman? I read the article and 
I know what Mr. Fraser said. JI,intended to ask the committee and ask 
Mr. Conroy to put into the record the cost index. 

The Witness: You mean the cost of living index? 

Mr. Crotu: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index numbers of the cost 
of living in Canada. It is the June issue, and I have had the department bring 
it up to July Ist. It is a most interesting computation. It goes back to 1913 


and then in detail from 1989. I think every member of this House and every 


member of this committee will be interested in it. It is very useful, and I think 
it brings out what Mr. Conroy wanted to bring to the attention of the committee. 
I will show it to him and see if he agrees. In any event, I should like to see it go 
on the record as being something that is useful. Would you take a look at that, 
Mr. Conroy? 

Mr. Giuuis: I should like to ask Mr. Croll this question: do you want to 
put that index in from 1913 up to 1946, the cost of living index? 

Mr. Crouu: It is the whole page. 

Mr. Gruuis: It is a comparison? 

Mr. Cron: Yes. 

Mr. Giuiis: At the same time would you put the tax rates from 1913 to 1946 
alongside of that? 

Mr. Crotu: Unfortunately I have not the tax rates, and this is a publication. 
We have heard what people have said about the cost of living index, that it is 
not the true cost. I will agree that it is not the true cost, but it is just for the 
interest value. 

Mr. Gruuis: You have not the whole picture unless you have the tax rates 
alongside of it. 
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- Mr. Croxtu: No; but this is all I can provide. Anyone who has any more 
may be able to provide it. I suggest that it go on the record. It does prove this: 
the total now stands at 125-1. The food index stands at 144-2. 


Mr. Gituis: That is very important. 

Mr. Crouu: The rent index stands at 112-6; the fuel and lght index at 
107-2; the clothing index at 126-4; the home furnishings index at 125-1; and 
miscellaneous—and I cannot tell you what that contains—at 113-7. The overall 
is 124-1. 

Mr. Case: What base period were they using there, Mr. Croll? 

Mr. Crouu: They were using 1939. 

Mr. Case: You said it went back to 1913. 


Mr. Croutu: Yes. But the base period used is 1939. But they have here 
the details from 1913 to 1938. 


Mr. Case: But in the comparisons you have referred to, that is 1939? 


Mr. Crouu: Yes. I think this would be most useful to have left with the 
committee, and I would ask that it be put on the record. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

Mr. Buackmore: I would support Mr. Croll. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, let we withdraw my objection, whatever it was. 
(See Appendix ‘A’’) 

Mr. Crouu: Well, I still agree with you. 


The CHaArrMAN: I think Mr. Smith’s suggestion is well founded; we must 
put a stop to what I might call the latitude given to a witness. If the committee 
agrees to put on the record everything that appears in newspapers, magazines 
and so on, I think it will not be of any use to the committee. The purpose of 
Mr. Conroy’ s return to the witness box was to be questioned by Mr. Blackmore. 
Mr. Blackmore did it very ably.. I think that we should now proceed with 
Mr. Mitchell, if Mr. Blackmore is through with the witness. avs 


Mr. BuackmoreE: I am finished with Mr. Conroy. I should like to see 
you put the items he refers to on Hansard; but if it is contrary to the will of 
the committee, I suggest he give the page in Maclean’s magazine, so everybody 
ean read it. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before leaving — 
this stand I should like to make one observation. While I appreciate the 
objection of Mr. Smith, I should not like to be put in the light of having tried 
to insist that this article from Maclean’s be spread on the record. I think it 
will be remembered by all members of the committee that I raised the propriety 
of it myself, in suggesting that it might not be approved of by the committee. 

It was merely a thought in my mind, that it might provide the committee with 
some information that would be of value. Consequently I have not the 
slightest objection to the committee refusing my putting this on the record. 
That is their business. I can only conclude with this statement: we stand by © 
our previous principles. We cannot see Mr. Gordon’s formula. We believe 
that, despite all his threats of a broken price level as a result of wage increases, _ 
Mr. Gordon and the government have already broken the price level without — 
substantial wage increases in any degree. I think his story that wage increases ~ 
will inflate prices is largely myth instead of fact and not a help to this country, 

as proved by his own previous statements. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


By Mr. Lockhart: 3 ee 
Q. Mr. Chairman, before the witness leaves there are two on enquiries jaa 
I want to make of him as a result of some enquiries I made over the weekend. __ 
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I appreciate that Mr. Croll has put on something further as to the cost of living 


Indexes. They vary in different people’s minds these days; but in summing 
ig it up Mr. Conroy suggested’ an increase of 6:2 rather than 5:2 as a basis. 


Let us assume the increase is 6:2. May I perhaps preface my remarks by - 
just saying that over the weekend I enquired of a lot of different housewives 
their reaction to this. Do you not feel that this cost of living index, taking 
your figure of 6-2, is more or less a spasmodic thing that has come about 
rather more recently and rather hurriedly; and that while the ramifications of 
it can reach different levels, it is still a kind of erratic formula which has come 
upon us? Would that not be your opinion?—A. I think that is a very good 
question, sir, and I will proceed to answer it in this way. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Jackson yesterday argued the merits of one side or two sides of a coin. There 
are two sides to this coin. I may grant you in principle that this may be 
spasmodic, this rise in the prices over recent months in Canada. But if I am 
to give that opinion, then I very emphatically lay down the reservation that 
the members of this committee I think should disabuse their minds of the 
reverse principle in a propaganda sense as to the nature of increases in the 


United States; that is to say, if we have to accept that recent substantial 


increases in the cost of living in Canada are spasmodic and will, with more 
production, disappear, then I say the same principle must be in the minds of 


_ the members of this committee in relation to the increases in the United States, 


that they are just as spasmodic and cannot be used against Canadian labour. 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate Mr. Conroy’s observation in that connec- 


tion. Now may I proceed just a little further on that point. Mr. Conroy, 


do you not feel that if production was maintained at a comparatively normal 
level—if that was effected in some way—it would go a long way to offset 
these spasmodic increases? I still insist that they are rather spasmodic. Do 
you not feel that a relatively normal production would, in a large sense, govern 
and control the spasmodic effects?—A. It would I think depend upon the 
competition or monopoly factor of the commodity that is being produced. 


Where you have a commodity that is being produced under relative monopoly 


conditions, where competition is at a minimum, there would, I think, be a 
tendency to maintain prices regardless of the volume of goods and regardless 
of public demand. But I believe that where there is a substantial degree 
of competition, I would concede the point that provided there is a surplus 


of goods in that competitive market, because of a surplus to meet demands, 


it is quite possible that prices might recede. 
' Q. That is the point I wanted to bring out.—A. Yes. 

Q. I have just one further question, Mr. Chairman. This is rather pointed, 
Mr. Conroy. Do you not feel and do you not think that it is just a little bit out 
of line to base your demands for labour in general completely, as you did the 
other day, on the cost of living index—and it was a very insistent demand. You 
stated that there had been an increase of 6-2 in the cost of living index. That 
was your figure. Would it not be possible to consider that it was a bit erratic in 
the formula that was arrived at, and would it not be reasonable to say that you 
should not insist upon that total amount being included in any demands that 
might be required for labour to meet these fluctuating conditions? You were 
very insistent that practically the total of the increase in cost of living must be 
added to your original demands. Is it not a little out of line to insist that the 
whole thing be included in your demands when I think it is conceded by most 
people and I find over the week-end they all feel there will be a levelling off 
process? Could you not concede even a portion of that might be more or less 
deleted from your demands now and some compromise arrived at somewhere? 
T should like an answer to that question——A. I will do my very best to give you 
on honest answer. As I said in my brief no one regrets the situation more than 
myself. I want you to believe me. I am not talking with my tongue in my jaw 
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when I make that statement because I could occupy my time like the rest of you 
to much greater advantage probably in a log cabin up in the Gatineau somewhere, 
if I had a log cabin, than sitting here arguing about employers. Our position has 
not been mandatory despite allegations to the contrary that we are making these 
demands and adopting a hard and fast attitude to hold up employers, to hold 
up the public and all the rest of it. We know there is a terrific amount. of 
propaganda dedicated against us in that respect, much of it deliberate. What I 
have been trying to propound here is much more than a temporary solution, 
important as a temporary solution is to all concerned. I have been trying to pro- 
pound that our social system, particularly in Canada and the United States, has 
reached the stage where it is virtually isolated from the rest of the world. The 
rest of your world is either going Communistic or Socialistic, and we are trying to 
propound a formula which we hope the masters of our economy will listen to and 
examine even in their own interests. If they want to safeguard their system, 
if they want to provide people with the necessities of life to keep them going 
then I think they should listen to us instead of trying to denounce us from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, may I ask — —A. I know this is a long story but I want 
to answer your question. 

Q. I do not want to go into a broad discussion of the matter. My question 
was prompted by the answers I received from a lot of very common ordinary 
people who are struggling along just to make a living. They felt that perhaps 
there could be some compromise on this fluctuating condition between both 
parties interested. Would you not feel that a compromise might be possible 
based on your 6:2, and thus arrive at something somewhere, realizing that it is 
a fluctuating condition?—A. Where do we compromise? 

Q. Without going into a long exhortation—A. I wish we could closet a few 
of you fellows in a room to listen to some of these observations because you do not 
seem to want to listen even in your own interests. I will answer your statement 
if you do not want to listen to me. Because of the continuous warnings of 
Donald Gordon, Mr. Gordon himself, not me but Mr. Gordon, that your price 
increases are going to go upwards regardless of the 6-2 figure that we would be 
* accepting now, in the next several months we will still be lagging behind the 

cost of living, and it would be a compromise in itself. : 

Q. That is a very fair summary. That is exactly what I wanted so that I 
can reach my conclusions. There is just one other question which was raised 
by very dependable opinion among certain people whom I discussed this with 
trying to arrive at something fundamental. They asked me the reason why 
there seemed to be a tendency on the part of your congress or other groups to 
nationalize certain industries across this country when conditions are not ready 
for such nationalization. They seemed to be at sea as to why that is being 
stressed and insisted upon at the present moment. ‘Can you answer that 
briefly?—A. I do not know what you mean by nationalize. There might be 
some degree of socialism involved in bringing people under the national war labour 
board. I do not know what you mean. 

(. The idea was that there appeared to be and there is appearing to be in the 
present steel strife a tendency to nationalize across the country. When there are 
such diversified effects resulting because of local conditions do vou not feel it 
is a little premature to insist upon it?—A. I do not think it is. Of course, 
T believe the government would disagree with us on this viewpoint. The fact this 
committee is sitting here today, and has been for the last three weeks, dealing 
with the impact and effect of the steel strike, I think of itself and by itself 
provides the answer to the demands of the steel workers for a national basis for — 
their industry. The impact of the strike is national in scope. True, it will start 
on a local basis, but it affects the whole nation, and because of that, because of 
other industries in perhaps a more aggravated or less aggravated status, we 
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believe that where these disputes affect the nation as a whole—and it is almost 
automatic—there should be national thinking on these problems. I do not think 
you can solve them on a decentralized basis. 


Mr. Lisrr: I should like to place on the record a statement showing cost 
of living items at Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney, taken from the 
June, 1946, issue of the Labour Gazette. Copies have been handed around. 


Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if you would allow me to analyse those. I went 
over the figures given and I have analysed them. I will pass it on to the chair- 
man. ‘There are 38 food items on the list given and of those 38 items Sydney 
has a higher price than Hamilton or Sault Ste. Marie on 25 items. On 5 items 
Sault Ste. Marie has a higher price than Hamilton or Sydney. On 4 items 
Hamilton has a higher price than Sault Ste. Marie or Sydney. Two items are — 
the same in Sydney and Sault Ste. Marie and on 2 items the price for Sydney 
is not given. Rent is lowest in Sydney and highest in Hamilton. Coal prices 
are not comparable'as there is a different kind of coal used. 


(Statement filed as Appendix “B” of to-day’s proceedings.) 


Henourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, recalled: 


Mr. Buackmore: I am rather sorry, Mr. Chairman, that under the circum- 
stances it became necessary for your steering committee to decide to hold a 
camera session this afternoon because I believe there are a number of ques- 
tions which I should ask the Mimister of Labour that will give him a chance 
to place himself in a more suitable and satisfactory light before the committee 
than probably he has been able to do thus far. I should like to ask the Minister 
of Labour a number of questions about each of the following aspects of the case 
as it has been presented by him and for him in this investigation. J should 
like to ask him several questions about the right of labour to a living wage, 
what he thinks about it, and I should like to ask him several questions as to 
Canada’s physical— 

The Witness: Get down to the question. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I will give you the question in a minute. It is impossible to cover them 
in the fifteen minutes remaining so I just thought I would give you an outline 
of the general method of attack or general method of approach, not attack. We 
are all friends——A. I think you were right the first time. 


Q. I do not intend to attack anybody. I have several questions regarding 
Canada’s physical ability to pay her labourers a living wage. I should like 
to ask several more questions as to the urgent need of the Canadian economy 
for more purchsing power, and several questions as to whether an increase 
of more than 10 cents an hour would unavoidably cause inflation. I challenge 
the statement. I should like to ask the minister several questions to see whether 
he would go along after giving consideration to several things. I should like 
to esk him several more questions on the need of the Canadian economy for 
more purchasing power in the country if Canada is to avoid deflation or a 
depression. I should like to ask several questions on this general point: Can 
the government not apply a more effective method of holding the price line 
than the one it has thus far applied, perhaps even bring down prices below 
what they were in the war? Finally, could we not discover some change in our 
financial and economic system which might help us over the difficulties which, 
under the present situation, seemed to be simply unsolvable. Now, with that 
understanding, I would like to commence asking the minister some questions 
and before I do so may I assure the minister that I personally admire him, 
and I mean every word of it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order! 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I have been here long enough so that the minister will know I mean ie 
I say. I admire him for the courageous manner in which he stood up and faced 
the gaff. I think he has the most difficult job in the Dominion—A. You had 
better tell that to the reporter of the Montreal Gazette. 

Q. But he has stood right up to it. May I say that the reason why the 
minister has been tortured during the year is because the minister is attempting 
to use a system that just cannot succeed, and he is the man who has to take 
the brunt of it. I wish to put that on the record for the sake of the minister. I 
think he has done Canada a great service in these trying times. Probably no 

other man in the Dominion of Canada could have done as well as he has done. 
That is the attitude with which I approach this whole thing—not with the 
attitude of attack. I think the minister will remember that in the House of 
Commons I have never attacked him. Now, first of all, may we consider the 
statement that the minister made to the committee on August 9? I gathered, 
from that statement the impression that the minister devoted all of his time to 4 
giving an account of what the government could not do, and no time to a 
consideration of what the government.could or might be able to do if it tried 
some other way of going about the problem; and in this respect I gathered that 
Mr. Mitchell’s statement very closely resembled that of Donald Gordon, and of 
Mr. Abbott and other government speakers. In other words, (and I think this 
is the hardest thing I will say about the minister) his statement was negative; 
the position of the government at the present time has been negative before this 
committee, and not positive—aA. I will start off with money first, John; and I 
can answer that in a couple of sentences. 

Q. Oh, no; the minister could not deal with money to save his life because 
the minister does not know anything about money.—A. If my good friend wants 
to know what the minister thinks about money, I can give it to him in about. 
two sentences. I want to obviate a long discussion about money if I can. My . 
basic theory is that if it is not hard to get, it is not money; and, bad money . 
_ drives out good. } 

__ Q. That is true, but I am not going to discuss money either; so the minister 

did not score there where he thought he would. Can the minister produce any 
evidence to show that my impression regarding the whole presentation of the 
government in this inquiry is false? Can he give any statement or point to any 
remark to show that the government’s approach to the labour problem was . 
positive instead of negative?—-A. If my honourable friend wants to take the ‘ 
cost of living index, it is obviously a positive approach. I think that was the 
kernel of the discussion this morning with the previous witness; and I brought = 
this statistical study deliberately because I thought you might ask that question. | 
Let us look at the last war. For food, from 1914 to 1920, the index went from 4 
92-2 to 189-5. Rent was from 72-1 to 100-1. Fuel and light went from 75- 1 to 
120-2. Clothing went from 88-3 to 211-9. And miscellaneous went from 69:6 to 
109-3. That war lasted just over four vears. Now in this war, from 1939, food went 
from 99-3 to 144-2. Rent went from 103-8 in 1939 to 112-6. Fueland light went 
from 99 to 107-2. Clothing went from 100-1 to 126-4. Miscellaneous went from i 
101-3 to 113-7. And home furnishings and services went from 100-9 to 125°1. 2 

Now, my mind again goes back, Mr. Chairman, to the last war when we had 
that tremendous i increase-in the cost of living, cenerally. It was a period more 
particularly like that we are entering into now. I think you will recall the 
setting up, by the government of Eat day, of an instrument called the “Board 
of Commerce”; the late Mr. O‘Connor, who was law clerk of the Senate just 
prior to his death, was chairman of that board; the Hon. James Murdock was a 
member, and I forget the name of the other member. And I remember the hue 
and cry up and down this country about the question of the tremendous increase 
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in the cost of living. What this government has endeavoured to do, I think, 
1s positive action. It has endeavoured to the best of its ability, through its 
various agencies, to protect the people of this country, the working people, if 
you will, and the farmers against that very difficulty that took place after the 
last war. I think that is positive action. ‘ 

Q. Well now, I appreciate the minister’s answer; but might I observe in a 
very kindly way, that the government has been fighting a defensive action all 
the way along; they have been on the defence and still are. Now to proceed: 
Does the minister believe that the steel workers have the right to a fair share 
of the goods and services, the real wealth that Canadians are able to produce? 
—A. I believe that everybody in the Dominion of Canada has a right to a fair 
share of what I might call the national income; everybody. 

Q. Does he believe that the steel worker’s share ought to be great enough to 
provide the Canadian steel worker with the means of enjoying health and 
decency ?—A. On the last part of the question, yes. 

@. May I repeat it; maybe the minister did not hear it. Does he believe 
that the steel worker’s share ought to be great enough to provide the Canadian 
steel workers with the means of enjoying health and decency?—A. Yes. 

@. Does he believe that $1,750 a year is more than enough to provide 
the worker with the means of enjoying health and decency?—A. I would like 
to see it a good deal more than that; if that is what you want. 

Q. Does he believe that $1,750 is more than enough? I remember Mr. 
Melvor yesterday gave a fine and eloquent speech as he frequently does. He 
said: I believe that the worker is entitled to a living wage. Now, what is a 
living wage? Does the minister think that $1,750 is a living wage or more 
than a living wage?—A. I believe’ that the steel workers should have just as 
high a wage as the economy of this country can bear. 


By Mr. Smith: 
@. Would you include the preachers?—A. They, too. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. That is a noble remark for the minister to make; it does him honour. 
Now, in the light of the facts as shown at page 9 of the Bank of Canada Report 
for 1946— —A. John, if you are going to talk about money, I am getting down 
under the table. 

‘Q. I am not going to talk about money.—A. I have told you what my 
basic ideas are about money; but if you are going into money, I will get down 
under the table and you will have to talk to me under the table. 

Q. I am not going to talk about money and I am not going to talk about 
anybody but the minister’s own orthodox men in Canada. Now, in the light of 
the fact that, as shown on page 9 of the Bank of Canada’s Report for 1946, 
Canada produced 11-8 billion dollars worth of goods and services in 1944 and 
11-4 billion dollars worth of goods and services in 1945, would the minister 
doubt that it ought to be possible for Canada to produce $11 billion worth of 
goods and services in each of the post-war years?—A. I see no reason why we 
should not. 

Q. Neither do I—A. Provided we keep our feet on the ground. 

Q. That applies both ways too. Considering the fact that Canada will 
have home for the post-war years 1,500,000 of fine potential producers who, in 
1945 and 1946 were engaged in war, would the minister have any grounds for 
doubting Canada’s ability to produce, each year, $11 billion worth of goods 
and services?——-A. I have never doubted; I am not a prophet of gloom like many 
people. When the war was over, when I eliminated the Selective Service controls, 
I was convinced in my own mind that, in a big way, that these people would 
find their way in life in the employment stream; and I think that view has been 
vindicated. , 3 
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Saat will are etl 3.30 this afternoon: } in Camera, -\, 
Mr. Buackmore: Do we go on with the minister this afternoon? 


The Cuarrman: No, because the meeting will be in camera and the steerin . 
committee so reported, and its report was accepted. a 


Mr. BuackmMorEe: When can the minister go on? r 


The CHAIRMAN: We are through with the hearing of witnesses ; that is the. 
decision of, the subcommittee. 


The committee adpourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again to- day ab 
3.30 o'clock p.m. in camera. oa) 


. 
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APPENDIX A 


* DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Adjusted . Retail 
to base Home Prices 
—- 100-0 for Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Services modities 
only)t 
DOTS Wes. ieee Ney mesh gah Bhp ta ee i 79-1 89-1 74-3 77-1 87-4 69-6 
INO Fe AR NOR Pree ens ie ch Sy 6 ped Pa i Ben VR 79-7 92-2 (po 75-1 88-3 69-6 
aOR Way Geta et eet es Re Ee oe a 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
LOM Ge teases pee nee reret! | ee Se 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
LO erases Wut neater: lice bene ate 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
ET OFT Guia i eae Ae Capt eae HEE oar aL A 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
ONS Nios rie Sia, 4 Ahh AN a 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
ESV 10 eter Na aie 2 a ee PE | DR a 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
EOD As i pate ee aie) tate ci cunhimeame  AMes 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
O22 et Ree een ice ty Vi sae pect Ree Rae tig 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
AO OG ain Gah Medea oleh sor setae: (oa toe hs 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
AOA fe BNE Toes aa A OE oe 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
OOS eaare eae) PaO Palla en muah free. 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
alo PAL ae ear ee Be ea oe a Dees ea a 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOSA REN Sime aime J cose eal San ba na 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
OSD pen ee atten eet Sate tee st coe, rin 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
1 eee ah RNS a Set cc aa er ne 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
SESS Chae 4p yan iy Ss opeigeal earth al el een END pe i 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOS Sin Sesereea a tae ame oy ce | gait ih a 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
PNUSUSURL Aten Sele ke oes ee 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September Ws..00.5.55.45 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October De pene, fade 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December lens ..chssees 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
CAL eto 100-7 | 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 gi 
Wantaryi2 eee eee. 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
EX DEE ee re sient Stoney 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
UL yo cement leeies eats ae 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberslzon scenes: 106-6 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
BY Can) Be aaolar cate 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
WANUATVRoey eons koe ro ee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4. 
ADIT Maer tue wrens 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 . 114-3 TU 7 102-9 110-7 
UNE bis PAL Se oh, a aa Alar 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
C)etoben lewis ses: 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December wm. osc 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Sicarecete eit. s 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110°3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
Ana EH ere AR SDSS 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
PA DEL TAG esta ee oh wee 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
ULL When rete ecicosce hes 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 . 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Mctoberis Gace cose: 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
RY Caneel ane 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
APTA EVP iis, Bac CeO te ce 116-2 117-1 127-3 Lins 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
PACE Wel cron Mice nt aden ce 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
ATT AS Gm teias oe aes. 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120°5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October Leics. acts e 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 4 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Neate obra airrne 117-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
WANUAL YO tisngetertitertsrer: 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
TANG DYig Ol ee ee RS neearton (age 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
“Il ne Caan nrband eine: Sete 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
@etober 2. se hake ae 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
DVGATeaenen ane 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1945 
Januarye2 tenet nts 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
ENDL 2k ree aetna 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
Ail Vereen ee Cleat 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October: law Aen 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November ute asen 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
Weceni bers. i .ctioas 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
NV Car | nc eh eee 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
46 
January hee yO Peale 8 44; 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
PRO UAT, Lichicsjecetels serail 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
IVT TOT TH ayy cs cuesteresege otieate 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
VAT IEL laketra Sent apacta.s 2 is olsist> 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120°7 111-0 127-8 
TW ARIAT Tee Sie aa i Hil 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
OTC they cies leie cite wakes. 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 
clsvgelMectn ct asthe. s stareielets 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 


* Indexes prior to 1926 have been recalculated, resulting in revisions from figures previously published. Typographical 
errors in 1945 averages and in rent indexes for 1941 and 1944 have also been corrected. 
¢t Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 
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COST OF LIVING ITEMS, HAMILTON, SAULT STE. MARIE AND SYDNEY, 
TAKEN FROM THE JUNE 1946 ISSUE OF THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


oe h 
x Pe Gi 


Sault | 
Item Hamilton | Ste. Marie 
0 SAP AL RAM RIED AiR ER A ik RRS YY UENO ALMARED cel cB Maa 
cts. cts. 
Beef 
iriotn steak per [crakecicia suis he cor ee ep ait RUanA Se cle at alle arnt ae 44-0 43-2 
Rounds tea ke peril be cee eo tei Ok See a Unie i gy eet Us i me 40-6 40-0 
Rib - roasts prime rolled; per ilo gee eee Ae es es ea ae eh beZ 39-4 
RiRdexOast MpeK BO sale e leleeee aie A ONO eae gee ee onan jc lade AN an 25-5 26-6 
Stewines per TDs ti eae Tren ae eran ade aly, Se alah ae tha CRS ah 22-7 22-1 3 
Veal. Genéless fronts, sper lb as, sane ea a saa er ee ah PALES al Deemer ahaa hs! a a ee w 
dam b lem roast, (her Taye ee ery t Ditaes eta Sie the -opt coe eat ea Mean es ane pe 44-6 42-5 47-3. 
Pork er 
Preshiloims: sper: lb siccs cate ser) Vella icceaier eine teat AL Ne tee moda a 43-3 41-0 44.7 | 
Frésh shoulder per 10 205 vise as 5 she hae Ree ea ate eae ae ee 31-9 ear, er 8 Sark 
Baconaside, med sliced, per lbs. eo 2b ee eh atlas sae cs 52-9 50-6 50-5 
Lard, pure, per tos packames ta Suh ae ve wane. Dinas Sina Niet 19-5 19-1 20-3 
phortening * vegetable; per Lb. packy Shi vies rales Rg | nee aN eo 19-3 19-2 20-1 
Hees orade: (A? med or large ;Go7saitico ny wet Beal aan penal 43-5 45-2 AS -5 
Milk? Der arty akc) aii ct URE ah cd a Peg ie 11-0 11-0 12-0 
Bitter, ereamery,; prints, per less oa ee aoa LEO ea arn teak) 45-5 44-3 47-1 
Cheese, Canadian; mild peride. ior uk vee Veale be lt ean eames 37-8 33-6 hy hee 
Bread plain whites perskosewee ye x au eae ua a yee rw ce ee or eae oad eam 6-0 6-7 7:3 
Piotr Parst rade; per dyes ho) ie Ge a eat CAC OA tener er 4-2 4-0 4-6 
Ralledvoatss bulky mer Hoe sc ioe Oi asa as aaa ea te a 5-5 5-7 By he: 
Corn hakes,°8:02. packare. ee he so os8 hime rea he oie etait 8-8 8-9 9-9 
Canned Vegetables 
Tomatoes; choice, 24's (2802) tint. hit. . ea ay oe fae ee ees 13-6 [4-7 8 eee ae 
Ress ehorce, per 20 on ban Se ee og ee ne ead og 13-9 14-7 15-0 | 
Corte bhoice sper 2002s titi eso ark hee eo ata tear irc haach nae h aee  e 14-4 15-0 14 ee 
Béans, common, drvwhite, per dbs es oes avaee ee en, lei G Sa era een 6-3 6-2 6-8 
Onions cooking perdi oot ae ae ee ar ere cael oe aes eet i 1B 7-3 7-4 teas 
Potatoes perc 1S tbs aie): OUI NT Wale ser gic ry cae nt en oad OS 52*5 55-0 53-5 
Prunes; wiediuim S126. per TOs aioe). weno aa ce ple eats ee 16-2 15-9 16-5 
Raising, seedless): pulloper Ibe lac hie: lewis «ve ice ot endo TS Dias pian 20-7 
Oranges, mediun? size, her dorks os re Way yo ie UC mr yaa SunTE 47-6 43-8 51-0 
Lemons, medium. sige. per don 6-2) aon. Col a aay pees & 46-0 46-7 57-6 
JaIC SrA WOEITY Per aa OGaIADen vite ote Md Ge ie Ieee 40-5 40-0 42-6 
Peaches, choice, per 20 02. tin. 0..2../5. 605. pitt EI 5 ASM eC ce ASUS HRA RG age Ae Sam 21-3 
Marmaladesoranze, per 3202. Jano, fF. aia uhh gee eo ae ee 34-1 34-8 38-3 
COPA BY TU VOT 2 AE eats akere a Msiotally vaaicust et eae cal, hey ma na ere au MEU ga 25-9 26-6 _ 28-9 
Sugar 
Frans red’ per occ i od hie Mee LAT EA ae phe ec dnae are ch ve ce ante 8-1 8-6 
VOTO WOE INE La iit Viens puke ta bate OK aC Lee aor neta cc, CER e ae Staal ate 8-1 8-6 
Wofiee, mediim, per ib. o ean EEE ePraicd nha: WEN a ease aed Dy a RA 42-7 40-9 
Teasblack, medium, Tbe packa@oy ies ccc ne Uaeaee nee en aL 39-2 39-0 
Coal 
Anthraelte oper: ton Miia. hen ease ey Omg mine ant (asp Rdieae Ree Bs $15.50 S17 00 ERA ae ran 
Bituminous: POT FON Fe eS wa eee ee tis dey AY RO tae ee i eee ae EAA egies oe eee . 
BRGTVG ES Peel Na hs A aE ea ee llr We Pa Oe eM Rea DOR $26.50—| $23.00— 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ORDER OF REFERENCE 
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Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Raymond (Wright) be subsituted for 
that of Mr. Lapalme on the said Committee. 


ATTEST: 
R. T. GRAHAM, 
Deputy Clerk of the House. 


REPORT OF THE HOUSE 
SATURDAY, 17th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations begs leave to present the 
following as a 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to the following Order of Reference dated 16th July, 1946, 
namely ,— 

That the said Committee be directed and empowered to investigate, 
immediately, all issues connected with and appertaining to the present 
industrial unrest in Canada, with power to call and examine witnesses 
under oath, and with power to call for persons, papers and records and 
take all essential evidence, and to report their findings and conclusions 
to the House; 

And that the said Committee be empowered to sit while the House 
is sitting, and that the said Committee be further empowered to employ 
counsel to assist them in their deliberation, 

your Committee immediately commenced its sittings, and held 48 meetings as 
the exigencies of the session permitted. 

It was apparent to your Committee that the present industrial unrest in 
Canada creates a condition of emergency necessitating the immediate investiga- 
tion of all issues connected with and appertaining thereto. 

An opportunity was thus afforded for the first time for labour and manage- 
ment to present to a committee of Parliament such statements as the’ terms of 
your Order of Reference required and such are on record. 

In addition your Committee heard evidence from responsible officials of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the National War Labour Board and 
the Minister and other officials of the Department of Labour, as well as the 
acting Minister of Finance. 


The following witnesses testified before the Committee, namely,— 

C.H. Millard, Canadian National Director, United Steelworkers of America. 

H. G. Hilton, President, The Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Gordon MacMillan, Director, Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

Clement Anson, General Manager, Sydney Steel Plant Division, Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corporation, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 

Donald Gordon, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

C. A. L. Murchison, Alternate Chairman, National War Labour Board, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minieten of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 

A. J. Brown, Vice- Chairman, Wartime Labour Relations Board, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Honourable D. C. Abbott, Acting Minister of Finance, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Mr. Pat Conroy, Chairman of the Wage Coordinating Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 
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Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Joseph MacKenzie, United Rubber Workers of America. 

M. M. MacLean, Director of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

George Burt, Director, Region 7 (UAW-CIO), Windsor, Ontario. 

Coed. Jackson, Canadian President, United Electrical Workers of America, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


This is the first time that all these points of view could be placed before a— 
committee of Parliament and the Canadian people. : 

The Committee appointed L. W. Brockington, K.C., as mediator to discuss 
their respective points of view with the commpanies and the union. Mr. 
Brockington reported that while he had succeeded in meeting with the parties 
jointly and while further offers were made by the parties nevertheless a settle- 
ment of the steel strike was not effected. ‘ 

Your Committee, in the light of the evidence heard makes the following 
recommendations :— 


1. (a) That the proposed Dominion-Provincial Labour Conference be 
called at the earliest possible moment to draft a Labour Code within 


the limits of the Canadian Constitution and with a view to — 


establishing machinery for the prevention of dislocations in 
Industry ; 
(b) That in the interval much closer contact be established between 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the Regional and 
National War Labour Boards. 
(c) That matters coming before the Regional and National War 
Labour Boards be handled expeditiously. . 
2. Your Committee is convinced that continued price control is only pos- 
sible with a reasonable measure of wage control. 
3. Your Committee recommends that a measure of union security should 
follow certification. 


4. Law being the basis of our society, your Committee condemns:— 

(a) the policy adopted by some unions and some employers of disregard- 
ing the legal machinery provided for adjusting wages and settling 
disputes ; 

(b) breaches of the law of Canada by the use of physical force or other- 
wise either by employer or Union. 


5. Your Committee recommends that the law of picketing be studied — 


with a view to its modernization and clarification and for the purpose of making 
it more effective for the protection of the rights of all elements in the community. 

6. Your Committee recommends that the Minister of Labour may, at the 
request of either party to an industrial dispute, and if he deems fit, either 
before or after a strike is in progress, direct that a strike vote be taken under 
Government supervision, to determine the wishes of the men affected as to 
whether a strike will take place or otherwise. 

7. Your Committee recommends that the controllers appointed by Order in 
Council P.C. 2901 be instructed to implement the terms of such Order with 
such modifications as the Government may determine. 


A copy of the minutes of proceedings and evidence taken before your Com- 
mittee as well as the exhibits filed is appended. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


MAURICE LALONDE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, 14th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.80 o’clock a.m., 
in camera. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 


Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier 


(Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, 
Lockhart, Merritt, MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Raymond (Wright), Ross 
(Hanmulton Hast), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), 
Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


The Chairman stated that Mr. Brockington could not attend to-day, but 
hoped to make a report to the Committee to-morrow. 


The Committee made a preliminary survey of the subject-matters that may 
be incorporated in a report to the House. 


~The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p:m., in camera. The Chairman, 
Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier 
(Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, 
Lockhart, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Raymond (Wright), Ross 
(Hamilton Kast), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr.Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


The Committee discussed suggested paragraphs for inclusion in a report 
to be made to the House. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. until Thursday, August 15, 
at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


Tuurspay, 15th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
in camera. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Albernz), Homuth, Howe, 
Johnston, Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, 
Raymond (Wright), Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 
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In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


Mr. Donald Gordon sent a copy of a letter, dated August 13, 1946, received 
by him from Mr. G. B. Gordon, Dominion Textile Company Limited, Montreal. 
(See Appendix A.) 


Mr. L. W. Brockington was called. a 


By unanimous consent it was decided to admit Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, to assist Mr. Brockington, if necessary, in supplying 
answers to certain matters. 


Mr. Brockington outlined the steps he had taken in an effort to settle the 
steel strike. He read and filed (a) a letter received from Mr. Millard, (b) a 
memorandum received from Mr. Hilton, and (c) a memorandum he sent to both 
parties containing a suggested basis for settlement. Mr. Brockington was 
questioned and thanked. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. until Friday, August 16, at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. 


Fripay, 16th August, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m., 
in camera. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote, 
(Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Alberni), 
Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Meclvor, 
Mitchell, Raymond (Beauharnois-Laprairie), Raymond (Wright), Sinclair 
(Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Liefi, of Counsel for the Committee. 


The Chairman announced that he received permission last evening from 
Messrs. Millard and Hilton to publish the letters they sent to Mr. Brockington, 
produced and read to the Committee yesterday by Mr. Brockington. 


On motion of Mr. Croll— 


Ordered,—That each Committee member be supplied with a copy of the 
Millard and Hilton letters, and with a copy of Mr. Brockington’s proposals for 
settlement of the steel strike. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of eight items suggested by 
the Subcommittee on Agenda for incorporation in a report to the House. 


Mr. Blackmore moved,—That this Committee considers Mr. Millard’s wage 
offer submitted to Mr. Brockington to be fair and reasonable. 


After discussion, and by leave, Mr. Blackmore withdrew his motion. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock pm., 
this day. 
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The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., in’ camera. The Chairman, 


_ Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Cote 
(Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Albernt) , 
Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis Mclvor, 
Mitchell, Raymond (Beauharnois-Laprairie), Raymond (Wright), Skey, Smith 
(Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


_ The Committee decided to incorporate in the printed record the statement 
given to the press last evening by the Chairman respecting the attempted settle- 


ment of the steel dispute. (See Appendix B.) 


A letter dated August 14, 1946, received by the Chairman from the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, was read. (See Appendix C). 


The Committee resumed consideration of suggested paragraphs submitted by 
the Subcommittee on Agenda for incorporation in a report to be made to 
the House. 


On motion of Mr. Gillis, and subject to redrafting by the Subcommittee on 
Agenda,— 


Resolved,—That the Government make effective such Controllerships as 
exist in connection with the current dispute with such modifications of order in 
council appointing the Controllers as the Government may determine as a 
result of developments in dispute to date. 


Mr. Smith moved,—That inasmuch as it is obvious that no agreement as to 
wage ceilings can be negotiated or recommended without a clear statement as 
to a ceiling on wages, therefore, be it resolved that the Government be requested 
to make a clear declaration of that policy. 


And the question being put it was resolved in the negative. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.10 o’clock p.m., to 8.380 o’clock p.m., this day. 


The Committee resumed-at 8.30 o’clock p.m., in camera. The Chairman, 
Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs, Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Bentley, Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), 
Croll, Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Alberni), Homuth, 
Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, 
Raymond (Wright), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


The Chairman, reporting from the Subcommittee on Agenda, stated that a 
redraft had been made of the motion of Mr. Gillis adopted at this afternoon’s 
sitting. 


The Chairman presented a draft report as a basis for discussion. The said 


draft report was considered and amended, and adopted tentatively, as amended. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.00 o’clock p.m., until Saturday, August 17, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


— 
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SaTuRDAY, 17th August, 1946. 
The Standing Corarneise on Industrial Relations met at 11 30 o’clock a.m., 
in camera. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Pesnidern! Beta 
Bentley, Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, Gillis, - 
Gibson (Comoz-Albernt) , Homuth, Howe, ’ Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Raymond (Wright), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), 
Viau. : 


In attendance; Mr. Lieff, of Counsel for the Committee. 


A draft report containing all paragraphs tentatively decided upon to date 
was presented for approval. 


The said draft report was considered, amended, and adopted as amended. 
The draft report, as amended, was adopted. 

Ordered,—To report to the House. 

The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the chair. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Commuttee. 
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APPENDIX A 
(See Minutes of Proceedings of 15th August, 1946) _ 
CANADA 
THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


OrtTawa, Ontario, 


August 15th, 1946. 
J. T. Dun, Esq., 
Secretary, 
Industrial Relations Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Dun,—I enclose a copy of a letter received by me from the 
Dominion Textile Company Limited, which is self-explanatory. In the interests 
of accuracy I should be most grateful if the record could be amended as requested 
by Mr. Gordon. 

Your sincerely, 


D. GORDON, 
Chairman. 
Enclosure. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


MoNTREAL 
Aveust 13th, 1946. 
Donald Gorpon, Esq., 
Chairman, 
Wartime Prices & Trade Board, 
490 Sussex Street, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Gorpon,—In going through the evidence which you gave before 
the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations, I note that you submitted copy 
of a letter which you wrote to Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, on July 16th, 1946. Attached to that letter was a series of Schedules, 
and Schedule “B” dealt with textiles. Amongst the textile mills listed as being 
on strike is “Dominion Textile Mills, St. Ann’s, P.Q.”. I must inform you that 
this plant was not included in those affected by strikes amongst our Montreal 
mills and, in the interests of a proper record, Schedule “B”, as submitted to Mr. 
MacNamara and as filed with the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations, 
should be corrected through striking out the name of Dominion Textile Mills, 
St. Ann’s, P.Q. 


I will be greatly obliged if you will arrange to have this matter given proper 
attention. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) G. B. GORDON. 
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APPENDIX B 


Statement given to the Press by the Chairman of the Committee on 16th 
August, 1946. 


Mr. Brockington, mediator appointed by the government at the suggestion 
of the Industrial Relations Committee, has made a report to the Committee 
this afternoon. 


He told the Committee that he has met several times the parties concerned 
both jointly and individually. 


Yesterday, he received from Mr. C. H. Millard, of the Steel Workers’ Union 
the following letter: 


Orrawa, August 14, 1946. 


L. W. Brocxineton, Esa., K.C., 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Brockineton; In our conversations during the past week, and . 
particularly yesterday, it has been suggested that some of the issues in the steel 
strike might be referred to arbitration. 

As stated on several occasions, we are deeply conscious that the public 
interest demands an early settlement of the strike and the resumption of produc- 
tion. To that end we are willing to co-operate in arbitrating all but three 
outstanding issues. 

As requested, we are writing this letter to indicate how far we could go 
in referring most issues to arbitration, on the understanding of course that all 
parties, including the government, agree to abide by the result, and to imple- 
ment the result for the current contract year ending April 22, 1947. 

We would be prepared to recommend to our National Advisory Committee 
and our membership, if acceptable to the Government and the Steel Companies, 
the following terms of settlement :— 


1. Removal of the Sydney 5-cent differential. 


2. A general wage increase of 10 cents an hour (retroactive to April 1, 
1946) in the primary steel plants and fabricating plants of the three ~ 
companies. 


3. Adjustments totalling 54 cents an hour to compensate for increases in the 
in the cost of living from April 1 to July 1, such adjustments to be 
payable within the calendar year. 


4. Arbitration, to be completed by October 1, 1946, of the remaining’ 
issues :— 


(a). The date to which the removal of the Sydney differential should 
be made retroactive. 


(6). The dates upon which the deferred adjustments totalling 54 cents 
should become payable. 


(c) Compensation for further increases in the cost of living on the — 
basis of 1 cent per hour per point. 


(dq) Hours of work and overtime. 

(e) Pay for statutory holidays. 

(f) Vacations with pay. 

(g) A union security formula applicable to all plants. 
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In the event that these terms of settlement are acceptable to all parties, 
we propose that the arbitrators be yourself and two others to be selected by the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the House of Commons from a panel ‘recom- 
mended by you. , 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) C. H. MILLARD, 


He also received from Mr. Hilton, of the Steel Company of Canada, the 
following memorandum :— 


MEMORANDUM OF PROPOSALS FOR SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE 
AGAINST HAMILTON WORKS 


August 138, 1946. 


1. A vote shall be taken as soon as arrangements can be made among all 
employees eligible for the bargaining unit of Hamilton Works as to whether 
they are in favour of accepting the Company’s offer viz.,— 


(a) Wages—An advance of 10 cents per hour across the board effective 
April 1, 1946. 
(6) Vacattons—One week after one year; two weeks after five years; 
Three ‘weeks after twenty-five years. 


To be effective over the. balance of 1946 if practical without curtailment of 
production. It may be necessary in certain cases to give vacation pay in part 
in heu of time off for two and three week vacations, and this will be done insofar 
as it is necessary and legally possible. 


(c) Statutory Holidays—Time and one-half will be paid for work per- 
formed on six holidays per year, namely, New Year’s Day, May 24, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 


There shall be two polling places—one in the plant for those working and 
the other in rented premises on King Street West in the down-town section for 
those not working. 

The ballot is to be secret and adequately supervised by the Department of 
Labour. 

The polls should be open three days to give those who may have taken 
temporary employment outside the city an opportunity to vote. 

If a majority or those entitled to vote indicate acceptance of the Company’s 
offer, the picket lines are to be be withdrawn immediately and the union will 
order all members back to work at once. 


2. In any contract or agreement which may be entered into it will be provided 
that wages will be subject to any direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
or the National War Labour Board on any appeal thereto which may be made 
during the life of such agreement and wages will also be subject to any general 
order affecting the Company in respect to wages which may be made under 
their respective authority by the Regional War Labour Board, the National 
War Labour Board or the Government of Canada. 


3. Union Security—Within fourteen days of a return to work, there shall be 
a secret ballot supervised by the Department of Labour, as to whether or not 
employees desire a voluntary irrevocable check-off of union dues during the life 
of the contract. If a majority. of those eligible for the bargaining unit at 
Hamilton Works vote in favour of such a check-off, the Company will make 
arrangements to put it into effect commencing the month following the vote. 
If there is no such majority, the Company will not collect union dues. 
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In the event of a vote favourable to the check-off, each employee desiring 
that his union dues be deducted by the Company from his pay shall sign an 
authorization to that effect in the presence of the Company’s timekeeper. 

There shall be no propaganda or influence brought to bear by the Company 
or the union for or against such a check-off during the period before the 


- election. : 


The vote shall be taken on the Company’s premises at such time or times as 
to facilitate voting by all employees. 


4. There shall be no strike during the life of any agreement which may be 


reached. 


(Signed) H. G. HILTON. 


Later on, Mr. Brockington submitted to both parties the following proposals: 


PROPOSAL OF MR. BROCKINGTON FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
STEEL STRIKE 


1. Immediate return to work of employees. 
2. No discrimination by companies or union against strikers or non- 
strikers. 
3. A no-strike clause to be included in the new agreement. 
4. Fullest co-operation of the union in raising production. 
0. Wages— 
Ten cents per hour increase retroactive to April 1, 1946. 
6. Statutory Holidays and Annual Vacations With Pay— | 
Six statutory holidays with pay at time and one-half if worked. 


One week’s vacation after one year’s service; two weeks after five years’ 
service; three weeks after twenty-five years’ service—all effective 
this year. 


(Pay to be substituted for holidays over one week if work and produc- 
tion make this necessary for purposes of production efficiency.) 


7. In the case of Steleo a secret vote of all employees surpervised by 


Dominion Department of Labour shall be immediately taken on the question ~ 


of irrevocable check-off of dues for union members during the bargaining period. 


8. The undermentioned matters shall be submitted for arbitration by a board 


of three to be immediately appointed from a panel suggested by the present — 


conciliator. The said Board shall be given the powers of a Regional War Labour 
Board in respect: to wages and conditions of employment under the Wartime 
Wages and Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, and notwithstanding anything in the 
sald Order the decision of the said Board shall be final. The matters to be 
determined shall be:— 

(a) Any readjustment of wages during the balance of period of 

collective agreement. * 

(6b) Form of union security in Algoma and Dosco. 

(c) Sydney differential. » 

(d) Hours of labour. 


9. The ruling of the said Board will be accepted by both parties. 
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10. In considering wages the arbitrators hale take into account the — 
following factors, not however excluding in any way any submission on other — 
material factors advanced by either party :— 


(a) Advances in the cost of living. 
(b) State of steel production. 


(c) Price control in general and in particular as applied or applicable 
to the steel industry. 


(d) Patterns of wages and conditions applied to other comparable 
industries. 


11. In so far as the Government’s intervention is necessary to make the 
settlement effective in Algoma and Dosco the Government is to take all possible 
measures for this purpose.” 

In making his report to the Industrial Relations Committee, Mr. Brockington 
clearly indicated that it was a compromise proposal and it must not be accepted 
as his judgment on the merits of the dispute. It was not made with government 
authorization and it was understood that some portions of it were subject to 
government approval and assistance. 

This morning, he met for the last time with the parties concerned and he 
reported to our Committee that they could not come to any definite agreement. 

Mr. Brockington has done a wonderful job in the interest of the parties 
concerned and more particularly in the interest of Canada. 

If the circumstances are such that his services are needed in a near future, 
he keeps himself at the disposal of our Committee. 

Our Committee will continue its work to draft a report to the House of 
Commons in due time. 


MAURICE LALONDE, 
Chairman. 


August 15, 1946. _ 
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APPENDIX C 
(See Minutes of Proceedings of 16th August, 1946) 
THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 
Heap OFFICE: 


165 Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada. 
Avucust 14, 1946. 


Maurice Latonpe, M.P., 
Chairman, 

House of Commons Committee 
on Industrial Relations, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Srr,—The report of hearings which your Committee has conducted 
into industrial relations prompts us to suggest that there has been no assembling 
nor appraisal of facts and information on which the decisions of such a Committee 
ought to rest. No doubt you and members of your Committee feel this very 
keenly. 

It seems to us that hope for a solution of the present industrial unrest with 
its consequent disruption of a large part of our economy will depend upon the 
nation’s ability to establish and maintain an equitable balance between the level 
of returns due the farmer, the wage earner, and management and capital. 

How can we expect to arrive at fair and just decisions in industrial disputes 
or in Government action if we have no over-all picture of the retufns now 
received by the various major groups in the nation, and if we have no recognized 
principle or formula to guide us in making such decisions? 

We believe that the first step in facing up to this situation would be the 
appointment of a Royal Commission which would survey the division of the 
national income as indicated by the levels of farm prices, industrial wages and 
corporation profits, and make recommendations for adjustment of balance where 
necessary, and submit a charter of economic rights which would commend itself 
to the people generally, and thereafter serve as the basis for necessary action 
in the preservation of industrial peace and the maintenance of an equitable 
economic balance among all groups. 

In case your Committee feels that neither the facts at your disposal, not 
the time available, permit you to complete a task so far-reaching in its scope, 
we respectfully suggest that your recommendation for a Royal Commission to 
carry forward the work already gotten under way by the Committee, would be 
an appropriate and statesmanlike feature of your report to the Government. 


Yours sincerely, 


H. H. HANNAM, 
President and Managing-Director. 
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